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€ did not bid 
good-bye to the 


Old Year in our 
December number, as when 
THE. CABINET went to press 
the grass was yet green, and in 
our gardens there were pan- 
sles, chrysanthemums, petunias 
and roses still in bloom; and 
who could say farewell to a 
friend that still lingered, not 
knowing whether to go or 
stay? Besides, it is much 
pleasanter to say good-morn- 
ing than good-night—to wel- 
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come rather than part with a friend so dear. We 
sincerely hope our readers have had a “Merry Christ- 
mas’’— merry in the broadest sense of the word, 
merry from within rather than from without, from what 
each one has done rather than from what has been done 
for him. And we now wish everyone a “ Happy New 
Year.” We have journeyed together so long that this 
salutation is not a mere matter of form, but a hearty 
greeting between friends; for it is thus we would re- 
cognize every writer for, and reader of, THE CABINET. 

The new year brings with ita bundle of suggestions ; 
it recalls the past and borrows from past experiences 
knowledge that is to be applied in the future. On the 
birthday of a new year we seem to look farther back and 
to see farther forward than usual. In gardening opera- 
tions this is very needful. The past and future in the life 
of plants is an endless chain presenting but a single link 
at a time; that single link is the present. The strength, 
beauty and happiness of the present are inseparably bound 
up with all that has gone before and with much that will 
come after. The old year is gone, but we are not done 
with it; the reapings in the seasons to come will, ina 
great measure, depend upon the sowings and plantings 
which have already been made. We trust the past year 
was one of gladness to most of our readers. Doubtless 
it was sad to some, but now it is gone it seems a dear old 
year to us all. We part with it in sadness, but welcome 
the new with cheerful hope. The journals of horticulture 
do not record a year where there has been greater, if as 
much, progress in all that pertains to horticulture and 
floriculture as the past. More new roses, geraniums, car- 
nations, chrysanthemums and gladioli worthy of special 
mention have been introduced than in any previous year ; 
and all these new forms have received kindly greetings. 
Horticultural and agricultural societies have done more 
to encourage floriculture than ever before, and their en- 
couragement has been fully appreciated. Flowers are no 
longer luxuries—they are necessities; there is a desire in 
every household that cannot be satisfied without them. 
And right here the Society of American Florists must be 
noticed, as it is more practical, consequently more useful, 
than any, if not all, others in this country. We welcome 
‘ a society that has sufficient intelligence to make its jour- 
nal of proceedings valuable for educational purposes, 

But now a few words for the future, which is spread 
before us as a clean, unwritten page. We propose filling 
the blank from month to month with directions and in- 
structions, plain, simple and accurate, so that those who 
know little or nothing of gardening may know much, and 
those who know much may learn more, to the intent that 
every garden, large or small, may be to its possessor such 
a thing of beauty as to be a joy forever. 

A Happy New Year! We have entered upon the living 
present. ‘Let the dead past bury its dead.” Only our 
dead are not dead, they but sleep. Cradled in storm, 
fettered with frozen chains, covered with snowdrifts, they 
sleep on and take their rest. The golden aconites, the 
drooping snowdrop, the sweet violet, the brave anemones 
and other children of the wintry winds keep their cold 
vigils over the sleeping flowers; and when they close their 
eyes others take their place to keep watch and ward over 


all until the joyful voice of spring is heard, calling all 
forth from their beds to a resurrection of beauty and 
glory. Until that time comes it is ours to work and wait 
in faith, nothing doubting that each of the sleeping beau- 
ties will arise in due time all the sweeter, the stronger and 
the brighter for its long rest. With such thoughts let 
us enter upon our garden work for the new year. They 
will sweeten toil, refine and ennoble our minds, make us 
feel that the ground is holy and cause us to tréad it rev- 
erently and to handle our plants lovingly, tenderiy, gently, 
as we would a sleeping infant. 

At this point we wish to say a few words to such of 
our readers as have but little vea/ knowledge of orna- 
mental and flowering plants and their culture. The taste 
for flowers and the desire for a garden is on the increase ; 
it develops with education and refinement. A flower gar- 
den is the result of the mind that has. been educated to 
the higher appreciation of the beautiful; it is an out- 
growth, it is a teacher, and at the same time it is the re- 
sult of teaching. In all gardening operations there is a 
starting-point, as there is in al] business operations, and it 
is an impossibility to succeed without commencing at the 
beginning. We most earnestly advise such of our friends 
as have but little knowledge of gardens and gardening to 
start slowly, avoid extravagance, do not cultivate beyond 
your knowledge. Commence with such plants as will 
succeed under adverse circumstances and learn from them 
how to grow other and more difficult subjects. Do not 
think because your neighbor spends hundreds or thou- 
sands annually it is necessary for you todo so, On the 
contrary, bear in mind that he is the best gardener that 
succeeds in securing all the garden affords at the least 
expense. 

In the beginning start clean and you will have made a 
good start; continue to keep your garden clean and you 
will have won the race. In planting take some choice 
annuals, such as balsams, petunias, phlox drummondii, 
asters and mignonette, all of which can be furnished for 
fifty cents. Add to these a few good mixed gladioli, that 
will not cost any more, and you will have a beautiful 
flower garden—one that will afford you much pleasure 
and at the same time stimulate you to greater effort. It 
is well to bear in mind the fact that high-priced seeds, 
bulbs or plants are not necessarily the most beautiful. In 
fact, the price is not fixed because of their beauty, but 
because of their rarity. We would instance the Lz/zum 
lanctfoltum rubrum, one of the most beautiful lilies that 


ever grew, and which retails for about twenty cents: the. | 


variety known as Me/pomme, a seedling of the above, sells 
for one dollar, and it is byno means a superior flower—in 
fact, we prefer theformer. But the latter, a seedling, hav- 
ing received the Massachusetts Horticultural Society’s gold 
medal, and the fact of there being but a small quantity of 
it in existence, gives it a value in the market to which its 
real merit does not entitle it. Again, the Lz/zum longd- 
florum is another low-priced and very beautiful bulb; its 
variety, ZL. Takeszma, sells for tive times as much. The 
only difference between the two is that the latter has pur- 
ple stems and the unopened buds are purplish on the out- 
side, the perfectly developed flowers being precisely the 
same; the difference in price is because of the rarity of 
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one and the abundance of the other. It is the same with 
all classes of plants; supply and demand regulate the 
price. We therefore say to beginners, start cheaply ; buy 
twenty plants for a dollar instead of one, and when you 
have become thoroughly acquainted with the more com- 
mon sorts and can manage them well, then you can safely 
indulge in some of the more expensive varieties. 

There are many persons who have but little real inter- 
est in a garden at the start, but become successful and 
even enthusiastic as they grow acquainted with their 
plants and the attention they deserve. Such persons soon 
get hobbies, which they are very apt to ride at a furious 
rate until they get out of wind, and they want every va- 
riety of the steed which they are riding. Such men are 


very useful ; they get everything, and you can learn from 


them what of to get—information of far greater value 


than to know what Zo get. It is more important in all 
business transactions to say “no” rather than “ yes.” 
The secret of success in gardening is selection—a knowl- 
edge of plants and their requirements before purchasing. 
Many things will succeed in a given locality; others will 
not ; therefore, it is important to know the plant and the 
place you have for it. You may rest assured that where 
grass and weeds will grow flowering plants will, at least 
some sorts will, providing the weeds do not. We say, 
then, start cheaply until you know what you can do; then 
be governed by your taste and the means you have for 
gratifying it. 


DECEMBER JOTTINGS. 


HE WEATHER—Has been fine, open and capital 

for garden work. We have had thus far (December 

5) occasional frosts, in two instances as much as nine 

degrees—with considerable wind and rain storms, but 
no snow. 

THE FLOWER GARDEN.—In sheltered places sweet 
alyssum, Czar violets, Meteor marigolds, mignonette, 
Pentstemon putchellus, spring-sown intermediate stocks, 
late summer-sown annual larkspur, tritomas (large plants 
_ transplanted last August), summer-raised pansies and 
snapdragons yield a few flowers. But the season of out- 
door flowers is past, and the few late stragglers that 
remain do not add much to the beauty or decoration of 
our gardens. 

FLOWER BEDS AND BORDERS.—Perennial plants have 
been cut down and some short manure spread over their 
crowns. Annuals have been cleared away and all is left 
clean and neat. Where a lot of seedlings come up about 
the old plants, as in the case of larkspur, coreopsis and 
calendula, I leave the ground undisturbed till spring, 
when I can save as many of the young plants as I 
wish. 

SOMEWHAT TENDER PLANTS.—I gathered my holly- 
hocks and Canterbury bells into patches by themselves 
and put a heavy covering of dry oak-leaves over them and 
scattered some thatch over the leaves to keep them from 
being blown away. It won't hurt lilies, as Z. longzflorum, 
ZL. auratum and other uncertain kinds, if treated to a 
heavy winter mulching of leaves. Many pentstemons en- 
joy it; so do Anemone Faponica, Plumbago Larpente, 
Stokesia cyanea and the like. Of the double white fever- 
few I prefer raising some fresh plants from slips every 
year to keeping over old plants by mulching them. Chrys- 
anthemums are past for a season. I have cut them over, 
lifted the clumps and set one of each kind, closely packed 
into a cold frame, in which they will remain until late 
spring, when I will lift, divide and replant them. 

THE LAwNns.—These have been raked clean and rotted 
manure spread over part of them. Chicory, white-weed, 
wild turnip, mulleins, or other objectionable weeds should 
be pulled out. Do not let cows or horses run over the 


lawns in soft weather in winter, nor allow carts or car- 
riages on them when the ground is not frozen solid, else 
ugly impressions that the roller cannot well erase will be 
left on them. : 

TREES.—While deciduous trees are bare of leaves 
and clearly display their exact proportions is the proper 
time for pruning. But always avoid heavy pruning. 
Don’t let your garden trees run up for timber in forest 
fashion; you want an umbrageous head rather than a tall, 
clean trunk. Have an eye to a well-balanced head and a 
beautiful and symmetrical form throughout. Avoid un- 
natural forms. Assist, but do not ridicule nature. We 
often find Norway spruces sheared all around by way of 
“« fixing up nice,” but they are not nice; on the contrary, 
they are hideous abominations. 

SHRUBS, DECIDUOUS.—Prune into good shape; this 
consists of a moderately thin flowing habit, and an eye to 
preserving a good supply of firm, young wood. But again 
avoid much cutting away or shortening of the wood ; a lit- 
tle thinaing usually is all that is necessary. The African 
tamarix, Japan quince, forsythia and other early bloomers 
need very little, if any, pruning now; better let them alone 
till after they have blossomed, then prune them, They 
will have time enough to make good wood before the 
summer ends. 

EVERGREEN SHRUBS.—Don’t prune them in winter; 
in fact, don’t touch them. If the sorts are tender or very 
choice and exposed to winds, a little shelter will save them 
greatly. In the case of arbor-vitzs, golden yews, retini- 
sporas and other close growers, tie the main branches with 
marline or other stout cord, so that snows shall not weigh 
down the branches and lay open the hearts of the bushes. 
Don’t let heavy snows lay upon or bend down the branches 
of your evergreens so long as you have a pair of rubber 
boots to help you through the snow, and a long bean pole 
with which to shake the snow off the bushes. I put a 
layer a foot deep of dry oak-leaves over the surface of our 
rhododendron beds every winter. 

SOMEWHAT TENDER EVERGREENS.—Luonymus Fa- 
ponicas, Cunninghamia sinensis, \rish yew, Dovestone 
yew, Podocarpus Japonica, deodar, Spanish laurel and 
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others that are barely hardy enough to survive our winters 
unscathed, are benefited by a slight protection. I place 
barrels or melon boxes over the small plants and set box- 
like board shelters around some of the larger yews, but 
for most plants I prefer to set some stout stakes around 
them‘and:to these tack sheets of calico. The calico that 
has beenjused by printers for cleaning their presses, and 
which costs very little indeed, is what I use. In the case 
of the’most tender sorts, as Photinza serrulata, 1 fill up 
loosely inside’ the calico with a good body of dry oak- 
leaves, and over the top tack a cap of calico to keep out 
the wet. My neighbor, Mr. Barlow, has a goodly-sized 
plant of Magnolia grandiflora that he thinks must have 
been grown as a greenhouse pot-plant for thirty years, 
but which, some years ago, he planted out in his grounds. 
He ties the branches together and protects the tree with 
Straw in winter. It blossoms beautifully every year. 
HOUSE PLANTS IN JANUARY.—Give lots of water to 
callas, carnations and others in active growth; water 
sparingly all plants that are in an inactive state. Remove 
decayed leaves and flowers as they appear and cut back 
to the living wood geraniums, lantanas, shrubby calceo- 
larias, abutilons, &c., that have been taken in from the 
out-door summer-garden. Don’t re-pot plants now. Don’t 
disturb the pots or boxes of slips you put in for next 


spring’s use. If you have proper convenience for their 
present and later care, the sooner you get up a stock of 
vincas and Centaurza ragusina for next summert’s use 
the better. i 

THE GREENHOUSE.—Attend to watering and clean- 
ing. Ventilate a little every fine day ; open early and but 
a little at a time, and shut up early. A high temperature 
caused by fire heat is injurious to ordinary greenhouse 
plants. When poinsettias cease blooming lay the pots on 
their sides, under the benches or elsewhere that is modér- 
ately warm and dry. Chinese primroses, cyclamens, 
speciosa fuchsias, scarlet geraniums, callas, carnations, 
begonias of several sorts, bouvardias, nasturtiums, Paris 
daisies, libonias, Roman hyacinths, abutilons, pansies and 
violets should be in good bloom in midwinter. 

COLD FRAMES.—There is no good gained by letting 
the plants in these get frozen. Wrap them up well, and 
in the event of severe frosty weather or a snowstorm they 
may remain covered up for several days atatime. Of 
course, in the case of pansies and violets that you want 
flowers from all winter long, you should remove the 
sash covering during bright, sunny days, even if frosty. 
When you merely wish to keep over the plants from fall 
to spring, fill up over the plants with dry leaves and put 
the sashes on to keep them dry. Wm. FALCONER. 


Curistmas RosEs. 


NEW CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


HE year 1885 will long be remembered as the most 
remarkable season of this queen of autumn, and the 
readers of THE FLORAL CABINET have been kept well 
informed on all the most important exhibitions and the 
most popular varieties. The new varieties, including the 
European ones of 1884 and 1885 and the American seed- 
lings, have been very numerous; not less than two hun- 
dred of the former and one hundred and fifty of the latter 
have passed our inspection. Beginning with those al- 
ready in commerce, the following are really acquisitions: 
Beauté des Fardins, rose; Belle Paule, white and rose ; 
Brise du Matin, silvery lilac; Chrzstmas Eve, superb 
white ; Coézérz, rich crimson; Cud/ingfordzz, bright red ; 


David Allen, yellow and crimson; Golden Rayonnante,. 


yellow; Glorzosum, lemon; AH. Waterer, yellow and 
bronze; Fulizus Cesar, red orange; Fohn Laing, deep 
maroon; Mrs. C. Wheeler, crimson, extra fine; Petro 
Diaz, magnificent red; Pres¢dent Cleveland, light blush ; 
Roseum pictum, rose and white; Pres¢dent Arthur, sil- 
ver rose, immense flowers; Syrznuga, lilac and silvery 
blush, fine. 

Other Varieties Lately Imported.—J/me. L. Fadre, sil- 
very rose; Domznatzon, fine white; Fupzter, the brightest 
of all reds; ZLakmdé, brick-red; 47. V. Morel, blush; 
Commandant Riviere, bronze and red; Tudbzforum, 


blush, pointed with pink. 


The American seedlings, which should be added to 
every collection: Brazen Shzeld, a bronze (Chinese) ; 
Amber Rosary, amber (Chinese); Bessze Pztcher, pink 
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(large anemone); Sam Sloan, creamy-white (Chinese) : 


Thorpe Funzor, a lovely yellow (anemone); Edna Craig, ~ 


white, with small anemone centre, new type; Fennze Y. 
Murkland, yellow and rose; /. 7. McFadden, mauve, 
a new color; Mr. Norrzs, deep amaranth; Mrs. H. 
Beach, \emon yellow; Porcupine, form like the needle 
asters, terra-cotta colors; (Vel/ze Blye, golden yellow; 
Mrs. W. Hamilton, snow-white; Mary E. Fuller, in- 
curved white. Mrs. Lord, a plumed yellow (Japanese) ; 
Grover Cleveland, crimson and gold; Laurel H7l/, sil- 
very pink; Clazre Robertson, buff and silver. 

The above have all either been awarded certificates of 
merit or medals. It seems rather an imposing list of new 
varieties to add to the already beautiful collections of older 
favorites, but the march is onward and the end justifies 
the means. The autumn of 1886 will see chrysanthemum 
exhibitions far surpassing any ever held. Some of the 
horticultural societies are already forming schedules of 
premiums on most gigantic scales. We hear of five hun- 
dred dollars to be offered in one premium for twenty-five 


. plants; fifty dollars for one hundred cut-blooms and 


others in the same proportion. When we consider the 
progress made during the past four years we are aston- 
ished; a few plants in the old Republican Hall, which 
could have easily been placed in a space twenty-five feet 
by forty feet, was the beginning of the chrysanthemum 
fever in New York. 
JOHN THORPE. 
QuEENS, N. Y. 


The CHRISTAAS. ROSE, 
(Helleborus Niger.) 


fee many other plants, this has failed to receive.a 
just and proper recognition. It is one of those 
rare and beautiful forms that has to stand aside because 


its cultivation is attended with some little trouble, al- 


though by no means difficult. In our climate it requires 
the protection of ja frame during winter, but that is a 
small outlay, indeed, for the pleasure it gives:' We know 
of plants in a city garden that bloom in winter—about 
the holidays—as profusely as do the petunias in summer, 
and all the care they get is a soap-box with a pane of 
glass onthe top. This frame is put over the plant about 
the first of December, and a little dirt thrown around 
the sides, which is all the care required to produce flow- 
ers of the greatest beauty at a season when they are, or 
should be, greatly appreciated. 

This plant, though rare here, is commonly cultivated in 
England, and has been for many years. Mrs. Loudon in 
speaking of it said: “ Everyone knows that first harbin- 
ger of spring, the Christmas rose; but few people are 
aware how very well it looks as a window plant. In the 


open air the delicate texture of its flowers is often injured 
by the frost or melting snow, which so often covers the 
ground at the dreary season when it appears; but when 
kent in a sheltered place, such as a room or greenhouse, 
it becomes a very ornamental plant. The calyx of the 
Christmas rose consists of five large, white sepals, which 
are delicately tinged with pink. The petals are small 
and tubular, but not ornamental, as they are of a dingy 
green. They are, however, little seen, as they are nearly 
hidden by the numerous stamens which surround the 
eight or ten carpels that grow erect and close together in 
the centre of the flower. The leaves are very deeply cut 
and the segments are disposed in a palmate manner, so 
as to look like separate leaflets. The species takes its 
name from the black bark of its underground stem. It is 
a native of the Apennines, whence it was introduced into 
England before, 1596. It will grow in any soil or situa- 
tion, but it prefers a dry soil and a situation open to the 
sun. It is propagated by dividing the underground stem 
in summer, after the leaves have decayed.” 


ROS ft Soi F) 


1. to the first of November, the prominent French and 

English horticultural journals had announced about 
fifty new roses for 1885-6, and as the lists were to be 
continued, the ultimate number will probably reach that 
of last year. Several of these novelties have been shown 
at the summer exhibitions with marked success, and have 
been awarded certificates of merit. This fact is a pre- 
sumption in their favor, and may warrant a brief mention 
of such as appear to be promising sorts. The contro- 
versy regarding Da Costa’s sensational rose of last year, 
the wonderful Luszadas, warns us to be very guarded 
in accepting high-flown accounts of new flowers. 

This vexed question still remains in dispute, although 
the weight of evidence goes to show that this much- 
vaunted flower is a barefaced fraud. Respectable firms, 
such as Ketten Fréres, Soupert & Notting, and others, have 
protested in the strongest terms against the unprincipled 
trickery by which they were induced to pay ten dollars 
per plant for sickly specimens of the old noisette, Ce/zne 
‘Forestder, and do not hesitate to inform Sefior Da Costa 


that he is lavishly endowed with all those questionable . 


though cute qualities that tradition, from time immemo- 
rial, has assigned as the special prerogatives of the natives 
of a compact little New England State. Da Costa, with 
a tenacity worthy of a better cause, still maintains that 
Lustadas is the peerless and unapproachable (especially 
the latter, for no person has yet seen it) novelty he de- 
scribed it to be, brilliant chrome-yellow ground, with 
gorgeous crimson spots, but he fails to explain in a satis- 
factory manner the singular circumstance that the plants 
he sends out in response to orders should in every case 
prove to be Celzne Forestzer. He wrote a letter to the 
Fournal des Roses in reply to the slashing criticisms of 
the French rosarians, but became so absorbed in side 
issues that he failed to throw satisfactory light on the 
vital point, or to extricate himself from a decidedly un- 
comfortable position. On the whole, he is in bad odor 
with his transatlantic confréres, and may for the future 
rest on his questionable laurels—and the five thousand 
dollars he is said to have realized from the sale of the 
spurious rose. 

M. Joseph Schwartz, the well-known rose-grower of 
Lyons, France, died on the 11th of October last, at the 
comparatively early age of forty years. A man of sin- 
gular energy of character, he raised himself, by studious 


application and unwearied industry, from an obscure posi-. 


tion to the front rank of horticultural workers, and in a 
brief career has been the originator of nearly fifty roses 
in the different classes. Many of these have achieved 
enduring success, such as Comtesse Riza du Parc, 
Mme. Foseph Schwartz, Camens, Duchesse de Vallam- 
brosa, Marguise Adele de Murmazs, Mme. Oswald de 
Kerchove, Secretatre Nicolas, Retne Victorta, Duchesse 
of Edinburgh, Mme. Masstcault and others. The present 
season we have from him five new sorts—Albane ad’ Ar- 
neville, a hybrid noisette; Souvenzr d’ Eugene Karr and 


Auguste André, two hybrid remontants, and two climb- 


ing hybrid remontants, fixed sports from the varieties 
M. Boncenne and Pride of Waltham. 

M. Leveque introduces six new roses, all hybrid 
remontants with the exception of Comtesse Horace de 
Chotseul, a tea, a large, beautifully formed flower of a 
delicate rose-color, shaded with coppery yellow, said to 
be very distinct and vigorous. 

The Yournal des Roses gives a colored plate of another 
new tea-rose raised by Bonnaire, which was awarded two 
first-class premiums, a very full flower, perfect in form, 
brilliant china-rose color, with deep yellow centre. It is 
named Souvenir de Victor Hugo. 

M. Pernet, of Lyons, introduces a hybrid remontant, 
also named Souvenir de Victor Hugo, which is said to 
be a very fine rose-colored flower. He also offers two 
new tea-roses. 

M. Margottin, of Bourg-la-Reine, exhibited a new seed- 
ling hybrid remontant at the Paris Exhibition in June 
last, which was awarded a first-class premium. It is 
called Raoul Guzllard, a very striking rose, brilliant ver- 
milion-red, with amaranth shadings. 

Two new French roses, destined to take and retain 
prominent rank in the rose world, are without doubt 
Lacharme’s hybrid remontant, Clara Cochet, and Du- 
breuil’s tea, Marguzse de Vivens. M. Viviand-Morel, a 
gentleman fully competent to judge, speaks in the highest 
terms of these new flowers, which have received the high- 
est prizes wherever exhibited. Clara Cochet is a very 
large, light-colored rose with brilliant, deep centre. 
Marquise de Vivens is peculiarly distinct in form, the 
broad petals recurved lengthwise like a scroll, bright car- 
mine edges, growing paler toward the centre, and ending 
in delicate yellow. 
charming combination of tints render it one of the most 
remarkable novelties of the season. 

La Nantazse and Glotre du Bouchet, two hybrid re- 
montants, have attracted much attention and are offered 
for sale by Scipion Cochet, though raised respectively by 
La Rocheterie and Boisselot. 

Mr. Bennett exhibited in May last at the South Kensington 
show, two very fine new hybrid teas. One of them, Ye 
Primrose Dame, is a globular flower, pale yellow, with 
apricot centre and broad, rounded petals. It is deliciously 
fragrant and a prolific bloomer. The second variety, Gen- 
eral Gordon, pure white, is a promising sort, though less 
compact than Ye Primrose Dame ; both received first- 
class certificates. Another of Mr. Bennett’s pedigree 
roses received a like distinction at the Crystal Paiace 
Exhibition. This is a hybrid remontant, Fohn Laing, 
somewhat in the style of Francots Michelon, a globular 
rose-colored flower, and highly perfumed. 

William Paul & Son, of Waltham Cross, offer three 
hardy climbing roses, “seedlings from Glozre de Dzjon, 
which bloom abundantly till late in the season; they 
are all red roses, but of different shapes, and distinct 


Its extreme elegance of form and. 
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shades of color, No. 1 being the lightest and No. 3 the 


darkest.” 

Mr. Taplin introduces a new American rose, The 
Bride, a sport from Catherine Mermet, it is pure 
white. 

A correspondent of a French horticultural journal, in 
giving a list of successful roses of recent introduction, 
gives warm praise to Ellwanger & Barry’s hybrid remon- 
tant, Marshal P. Wilder. With him the plant is very 
vigorous, the flower large, well-shaped and very beautiful. 

Her Majesty will be the great sensation of the season 
in rose circles. Messrs. Evans, and Craig & Brothers, of 
Philadelphia, have secured the entire stock of this magni- 
ficent variety, and though now offered for sale for the first 
time, it has been before the public for several years, and 
wherever shown has received the most enthusiastic praise. 
The Florzst and Pomologist gave a very fine plate of it as 
far back as 1880. Mr. Moore, the editor, congratulated 
Mr. Bennett as having produced “the finest light-colored 
rose yet raised.” The Garden, Gardener's Magazine, 
Gardener’s Chronicle, and Rosarzan’s Year-Book all unite 
in pronouncing it a magnificent acquisition to the rose list. 
The blooms are immense, often six inches in diameter, 
the form massive and globular, the color distinct and 
characteristic, an exquisite shade of pale rosy-salmon. 
The plant is perfectly hardy and of vigorous growth. Mr. 


‘Bennett exhibited three specimens in 1884, “each having 


shoots nine feet in height and two inches in circum- 
ference, the result of six months’ growth from grafts.” 
The Garden of February 14, 1885, says: “ The Ameri- 
cans will be in possession of the largest rose ever raised, 
and one that will be sure to be sought for by growers on 
this side of the Atlantic.’’ 

All concur in ascribing to Her Majesty the very valu- 
able quality of retaining its freshness and substance in an 
unusual degree, and the only discordant note in the pean 
of praise is the lack of strong perfume, a defect, by the 
way, characteristic of several of our loveliest roses ; wit- 
ness Baronne de Rothschild, Mervetlle de Lyon and 
others, but their extravagant beauty silences criticism and 
makes ample amends for a shortcoming that would be 
quite unpardonable in a commonplace flower. 

An English writer in the Fournal of Horticulture 
relates his experience with the rose 4. K. Wzllzams, a 
variety that every season, since its appearance, has been 


lauded to the skies. He considers it a very ordinary 
rose, which has been altogether overrated. Its failure 
in the hands of an amateur might be attributed to im- 
proper care or culture, but when such capable growers 
as Paul, Cant and others exhibit it in every form, and 
one can scarcely find a flower worth looking at, he thinks 
the cause of failure must be inherent to the variety. 
My own experience confirms his view. It is certainly 
the most miserable grower I ever saw, and the plant in 
my possession is not now as large as when I received 
it, while the flowers are poor and insignificant. Had it 
been furnished me by a certain American florist, instead 
of having come from Paul, of Waltham Cross, I 
should be inclined to think that the ubiquitous Amzozn- 
ette was at her old tricks again, and had assumed 
another masculine rdle. I cannot advise any amateur 
to invest either hope or money in it; but I do strongly 
advise every grower to procure at once the moss C7z's- 
tata. It is strikingly original, and beautiful beyond com- 
parison. It is supposed to bea sport from Rosa centz- 
folta, and was accidentally discovered by a botanist in 
1826. He found it growing on the top of a ruined tower, 
the remnant of an old castle of the middle ages, in Swit- _ 
zerland. It was sent to M. Robbin, chief gardener at the 
Palais Bourbon, Paris, who placed it in the hands of the 
famous growers, Vibert & Portmer, and from their 
establishment it was soon thoroughly disseminated. 

I discovered the past season that Evozle de Lyon is a 
grand rose, and was surprised at the remarkable qualities 
it displayed as a bedder. The plant, though but one year 
old, blossomed without intermission; its lovely great 
yellow roses were as fine, full, and perfectly shaped as 
ever appeared on a greenhouse “or any other stage.” 

I must mention one redeeming trait in the otherwise 
unsatisfactory order to which reference was made in the 
December issue. Authorities on the culture’ of the rose 
almost unanimously agree that it is extremely difficult to 
succeed in growing Baronne de Rothschild from cuttings, 
yet I received a small rooted cutting of that variety, which 
upon being planted in the open ground grew so rapidly 
that at the end of the season it had become larger and 
much thriftier in appearance than a budded plant of the 
same sort, which had been two years established, and 
produced the largest and by far the finest bioom that I 
have ever seen. F. LANCE, 


Preeti SslOve. CLIMBERS. 


A MONG all the variegated stove plants there are few, 
if any, that have attracted so much attention as 
Czssus discolor, the exquisite markings of its leaves being 
very handsome. It is a climber easily propagated, and its 
subsequent management is equally easy. Cuttings made 
of the young shoots, consisting of some three or four 
joints each, put singly into small pots in sand and kept 
in a close, moist atmosphere in a brisk heat, form roots 
quickly, after which they should be inured to the air of 
the house, and moved into proportionately larger pots. 


Use good, open, rich soil—either peat or loam will answer 
—as the plants are such free-rooters that they grow and 
do well in anything, provided it is not retentive of mois- 
ture, so that the large quantity of water they need can 
pass freely off. If to be trained on trellises, they should 
not be put on these until in the pots which they are for 
some time to occupy; consequently, in their younger 
stages, the shoots should be trained round a few sticks 
till they are large enough to be placed in the pots in which 
they are to be confined. One stopping will generally be 
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Cissus PORPHYROPHYLLA. 


sufficient to cause enough shoots to break to furnish the 
specimens sufficiently. A brisk stove temperature, with 
shade when the sun is powerful, is requisite to grow them 
well; shade is especially necessary in the case of C. dzs- 
color, the variegation of which cannot be preserved if the 


plants are too much exposed to the sun. Large pots are 
required to grow the more vigorous kinds, such as C. dzs- 
color, which will fill a twelve-inch or fifteen-inch pot in 
six or eight months after it is struck. When to be planted 
out so as to cover a pillar or portion of a wall in the 
stove, for which purpose they are well adapted, the plants 
may be turned out as soon as they have filled six-inch 
pots with their roots. 

in all stages of their growth they require to be plenti- 
fully supplied with water and syringed overhead daily 
during the growing season. 
cut in freely to keep their heads in bounds. If grown in 
pots, they may, as soon as they have broken again into 
growth, be partially shaken out and fresh soil given. 
When planted out, they soon exhaust the material in 
which their roots are placed, and should be assisted by 
surface dressings of good loam, enriched with decomposed 
manure. The plants can be used for filling large baskets 
for hanging up, where they can be kept in a stove tem- 
perature, without which they make little progress. 

There are a number of species in cultivation, but the 
following find most favor with the generality of culti- 
vators: C. dzscolor.—This is a climbing plant from Java, 
of very free growth, with oblong cordate leaves, deeply 
ribbed, ground color deep green, beautifully marbled with 
white, and while young with pinkish red. C. glortosa.— 
Another free-growing climber, with velvety green leaves, 
veined with red. Introduced from Costa Rica. C. Lzn- 
dent.—Also a climber, like C. dzscolor, with tendrilled 
branches; the leaves are medium-sized, bright green, 
mottled with white. It comes from Colombia. C. for- 
phyrophylla—A free grower, very suitable for covering a 
wall in a hothouse where there is not so much light as 
most plants require. A native of India, not so handsome 
as the preceding. Thrips, aphides, mealy bug, and scale 
will all live on these plants, but the daily use of the 
syringe will usually be found sufficient to keep the least 
troublesome in check, and should bugs or scale affect 
them sponging must be resorted to.—Gardening Illus- 
trated. 


OUR NATIVE CLIMBERS. 


LIMBERS add greatly to the charms of home and 
home grounds, and nothing will hide unsightly ob- 
jects so effectually and quickly; piles of rocks, old fences, 
rough stumps and tree trunks can be covered and trans- 
formed into things of beauty, and our plain, square houses, 
with their straight lines, prominent bays, and stiff piazzas, 
can be made attractive by cutting off the square angles 
and corners with graceful festoons of vines, and making 
of the piazza a bower with a mask of green vines and 
flowers. 

In the more pretentious houses planned by our modern 
architects observe the efforts for effect and contrasts in 
wood, stone and brick, and how difficult it is to bring out 
points without marring the symmetry of the surround- 
ings; a framework of vines would greatly aid in giving 


prominence to such details as it is desirable to make 
noticeable. 

The house is the central point in private grounds and 
all planting of trees should be made with reference to 
views to or from it. At a distance we get the effect of 
the whole; the fine details are not seen, and if they are 
relied upon to give a pleasing character to the house, it 
will suffer unfavorable criticism from such a point; but a 
suggestion of the finish is made if there are lines and 
festoons of vines in their proper places. 

The objection most often made to having vines about 
the house is that they are in the way when painting or 
repairing is to be done. If a practical method of removing 
them without injury were suggested this objection would 
not stand in the way of so many. This can be done 


In the winter they may be 
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if proper supports are made for the vines to climb 
upon. 

For the piazza or screen, where low twiners are to be 
placed, a light and strong frame of wood should be made 
and covered with coarse wire-netting ; the screen should 
then be attached to the building or to firm posts with 
screws in such a manner that the support and the vines 
attached to it can be easily removed and laid back when 
necessary. A vine will stand considerable bending if 
the bends are not made too short, and so can be removed 
far enough from a building to allow for all necessary 
work behind it. 

Where strong-growing vines are to be carried long dis- 
tances or high up on the corners or in the angles of 
houses, a strong iron rod should be used, standing away 
from the house some inches and attached to iron braces 
at top and bottom, and at intervals along the length, 
in such a manner that it and its weight of vine can be 
detached and held away from the building. 

We often see great heavy trellises made strong enough 
for a foot-bridge, on which a delicate vine is expected to 
climb; the pieces are so close and so large that the ten- 
drils cannot find a chance to attach themselves properly, 
and the vine hangs off in bunches here and there, show- 
ing a large amount of trellis and little vine where we 
want all vine. 


Any strong twining plant, such as the wistaria, would 


find its way up the iron rod and its supports; while any 
slender twiner and tendril bearer would cover the wire 
trellis. 

Those climbers that are attached by viscid disks, as the 
Japan woodbine (Amfelopszs Vettchz) are not suitable 
to place where painting or repairing is to be done, for the 
disks will stick to any surface and stay there. 

We have many beautiful native climbers that are more 
hardy and attractive than the foreign kinds; some are 
already appreciated and largely planted, others equally as 
desirable are seldom in ornamental grounds. 

The Virginia creeper (Amfpelopsis guinguefolza) is one 
of the most popular and best adapted for general uses ; it 
has a dense and richly-colored foliage ; the dark, glossy 
green of the older leaves is relieved by the light green of 
the young shoots, with their gracefully curved tips. It 
is adapted to all good soils, and is perfectly hardy in any 
exposure, even to the salty wind and spray from the ocean. 
The long, graceful, stems are rapid-growing and easily 
trained in any direction, and it will cover a large surface 
with a dense screen of foliage. The flowers are not very 
conspicuous, but the loose clusters of blue fruit, with their 
scarlet stems, are quite attractive for some weeks after the 
foliage has fallen. This plant has two distinct varieties ; 
one clings by viscid disks, as does the Japan woodbine, and 
will cling to smooth surfaces tenaciously, is slender-grow- 
ing, with reddish bark, while the other climbs by simple 
tendrils like the grape, and cannot be attached to smooth 
surfaces except artificially, and is stouter-growing, with 
gray bark. 

The brilliancy of the autumn foliage of the Virginia 
creeper is unexcelled; even among the brilliant colors 
of the maples and oaks it is conspicuous, the intense 
scarlet in dark and light shades is beautifully blended 


with yellow. Many a hard, rough wall and ugly stump is 
transformed into a thing of beauty with the graceful fes- 
toons of the Virginia creeper. 

Another valuable climber is the “ bitter sweet ” (Ce/as- 

trus scandens) and its chief attraction lies not in the 
foliage but in the fruit, for as soon as the frost has given 
the yellow clusters a severe pinching the berries burst 
open their hard little coats, throw them back, and disclose 
their bright orange lining and seeds within; and these 
cling to their stems for a long time in the winter, and 
make a brilliant display when their ok appear 
dull and sombre. 
_ This plant, like the Virginia creeper, is a rapid grower 
and adapted to a great variety of soils and situations. It 
does not festoon so gracefully as the last, and has a fo- 
liage of a lighter shade of green, that turns a uniform 
bright yellow shade in autumn. 

We have a native wistaria (Wzstarza magnifica), with 
a rapid but slender growth and brownish bark ; the flow- 
ers are nearly equal to the Chinese wistaria but not so 
freely produced, and it is often sold for this variety al- 
though quite distinct, for the Chinese has vigorous and 
stout shoots and gray bark, but it is not as easily propa- 
gated and so is more expensive. 

The American and Chinese wistarias both have white 
flowered varieties, which are very pretty but not so vigor- 
ous as the types. 

Our native wistaria is a rapid climber, often growing 
fifteen feet in a season and well suited for training long 
distances. It flowers in June and again sparingly in Au- 
gust or September. 

The “trumpet vine” (Bizgnonza radzcans) is not grace- | 
ful, but an old plant with coarse, rough trunk, and straight 
branches sticking out from the bunch of light green fo- 
liage, is interesting, and when loaded with its cluster of 
gorgeous flowers it is showy. The young shoots will cling 
to arough surface by means of its rootlets. The plant 
is deep-rooted, and once established in a garden, it stays 
with a pertinacity that is little checked by cutting, dig- 
ging or pulling. A piece of a root will make a plant, and 
a plant will push its roots below the efforts of the average 
digger. 

The “cross vine” (Bzgnonza capreolata) is quite a dif- 
ferent plant from its relative last mentioned. It is a deli- 
cate vine with pretty foliage, numerous twisted tendrils, 
that give the plant an interesting appearance, and serve to 
attach it to smooth surfaces quite effectually. Unfortu- 
nately it is not very hardy here in Massachusetts. 

Another notable climber is the Dutchman’s pipe (47zs- 
tolochta stpho), a magnificent plant with an appropriate 
name, when its peculiar pipe-shaped brown flowers alone 
are considered. In a rich soil this plant is a rapid grower. 
The stems are smooth and dark green; the great heart- 
shaped leaves are very effective, and, trained on a trellis, 
they overlap each other and form a perfect screen. 

There is another Dutchman’s pipe (4rzstolochia tomen- 
tosa) that is often sent out when the plant of that name 
is called for, and with which the purchaser is liable to be 
disappointed if he expects the large leaves and rapid 
growth of the first named. It has a smaller leaf covered 
with a slight white fuzz, and is quite a slender grower. It 
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is a neat climber, and covers a low trellis very nicely. The 
underground stems are liable to spread a little more than 
is desirable, and are inclined to be troublesome now and 
then, but for all this it is a desirable climber. 

Another slender climber is the ‘‘moonseed” (AZends- 
permum Canadense), so called from the crescent-shaped 
seeds in the black, grape-like fruit that hangs in clusters. 
It has a dense foliage, the leaves are roundish, with wavy 
margins, and attached to glossy brown stems that twine 
very prettily over stumps, rocks and low trellises. The 
stems spread through the ground in the immediate vicinity 
of the plant, but not so as to be very troublesome. 

There are other climbers in the grape family besides 
the one mentioned (the Virginia creeper) that are desir- 
able. The Ve¢z's r¢parda is a rapid grower rather coarse, 
but suitable for covering large surfaces. The flowers 
have the exquisite odor of the mignonette. V7dzs cndz- 
visa has an oval-pointed leaf with the edges toothed— 
not lobed like other grapes. It is a rapid grower, with 
slender stems and dense foliage that holds on quite late 
in the season. The berries are very attractive; they are 
in loose clusters, and nearly every berry has a distinct 
color, white, red or blue, and shades between. 

There is also another grape, Vtzs d¢hinnata, with a 
beautiful fern-like and rich, glossy green foliage, of a 
charming bluish shade. It is a beautiful plant, but is not 
entirely hardy. It would hardly be classed among climb- 
ers, aS it does not twine much and the tendrils are not 
very numerous, yet it will find its way up the side of a 
stone-wall or trellis quite well. 

Cocculus Carolinus is another Southern climber with 
yellowish green, triangular leaves, having rounded cor- 
ners and delicate sprays of white flowers; it is a slender 
grower, and twines over low supports very prettily. An- 
other climber, the “ supple Jack” (Berchemia volubzlis), 
is not so graceful and pretty as the last; the stems are 


purplish and twining, the leaves oval, dark green, and 
prominently veined. It does not twine to a great height. 

The yellow Southern jessamine is not considered hardy 
here, yet a plant once established in a soil where it ripens 
its wood early and well, will live for some years and pro- 
duce its delightfully fragrant flowers. 

The last four varieties are not in general cultivation, 
but they are native climbers worthy of a place in our 
gardens. 

Among the Loniceras are some of our finest climbers, 
both foreign and American. Our Londcera grata, with 
fragrant white and yellowish flowers in bunches, is rapid- 
growing and graceful, with a pleasing foliage. We have 
two yellow-flowered species—Louzcera flavaand hirsuta. 
The first has showy bunches of large flowers and foliage 
similar to the “trumpet honeysuckle,” and the last has 
similar flowers which are not so showy, but the foliage is 
hairy, and this gives the plant an interesting character. 

The best known of our native honeysuckles is the Louz- 
cera sempervirens, or “trumpet honeysuckle.” This and 
its yellow variety have long been in cultivation, and are 
worthy of a place among the best climbers. There are 
few flowers with brighter colors; it is rapid-growing and 
graceful, and the flowers stand well out from among the 
foliage, which is of a glaucus green. Red berries are formed 
in bunches after the flowers are gone, and make the plant 
attractive for a long season. 

Nearly all climbers are easily cultivated, and only re- 
quire a good soil. It is important to give direction to the 
shoots while they are young if they are desired to cover 
certain objects, and a little training will make the plant in 
better condition if at any time it is necessary to move it. 

Climbers, as well as other shrubs, need pruning more 
or less—enough to give strength to leading shoots ifa 
surface is to be covered, or more severely to force flower- 


buds if flowers are desired. 
WARREN H. MANNING. 


PLOW io. AND FLORISTS... 


LTHOUGH the Bureau of Labor Statistics has noth- 
A ing to say about the people who supply plants and 
flowers to rich and poor alike, horticulture is a great and 
growing industry, to which both our climate and our peo- 
ple give substantial encouragement. According to the 
latest information, there are rather over 8,000 florists es- 
tablished in business in this country, who, with their work- 
people, make a considerable showing in the population. 
The number of native-born growers increases yearly, for 
though England contributes the largest quota to the trade, 
with Germany and France following closely, Americans 
are now awaking to the possibilities of the business. Al- 
lowing 400 feet of glass-covered surface—a very low esti- 
mate—to each florist, would give a total of 3,200,000 
square feet, or 630 acres. Last year the trade sold 24,- 
000,000 cut roses, and 120,000,000 carnation flowers. 
Quite a respectable showing, is it not? 

New York is undoubtedly the centre of the trade, not 
that the city consumes all of the flowers sent in, but here 
the commission merchant comes forward, and sends his 


consignments of flowers to distant cities with as much in- 
difference as if they were so many barrels of mess pork. 
Every morning the early boats and trains bring men and 
boys from Long Island, Staten Island, New Jersey and up 
the Hudson, bearing bulky and mysterious baskets, covered 
with black oilskin, within whose depths repose enough 
beauty and fragrance to transform the busy, workaday 
city into Paradise regained. 

The transfer and packing is a very important part 
of the trade. Of course, many of the flowers are sent 
by express, especially when grown a considerable dis- 
tance from the city, but the express company is often 
tardy in delivery, and, as most of the wholesale buying, 
both for city and outside trade, is over by eight o’clock in 
the morning, the florist suffers both loss and inconveni- 
ence by such transportation. During the summer months 
roses and such perishable blossoms are cut before five 
o’clock in the morning, carefully packed, their stems sur- 
rounded by broken ice. They arrive in New York soon 


‘after six, and before eight are speeding toward Newport, 
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Saratoga, Long Branch, or wherever Dame Fashion sends 
her votaries. In winter the flowers are carefully wrapped 
in cotton batting and numerous folds of paper, as, of 
course, the least touch of Jack Frost’s icy fingers would 
render them unsalable. Packed by an experienced florist, 
the daintiest and most fragile blossoms will travel long 
distances without the slightest disfigurement. You may 
buy a bouquet in Detroit or St. Louis whose flowers first 
saw the light on the sunny slopes of Union Hill, whence 
they were transferred to New York, and so to their final 
resting-place. 

Ten years ago the people of New York asked for Bos- 
ton tea-roses; now the Bostonian gets many of his buds 
from New Jersey, for that business-like State stands pre- 
eminent in floriculture. In Union Hill and Scheutzen 
Park it is sometimes difficult for the casual observer to 
judge whether beer gardens or florists’ establishments 
form the greater industry, but careful consideration leads 
one to the conclusion that there is one saloon to every 
three florists. It is a district where stone-throwing is 
regarded as a capital crime. Along the line of the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna and Western Railway we find many 
florists’ places, especially around Madison and Summit. 

Looking at the magnitude of the trade, the reader may 
ask: Where is the New York Flower Market? And 
Echo alone sadly answers, where? It is an almost in- 
credible fact that the only market where buyers and sell- 
ers may meet on equal terms is a little coffee-house at the 
East River Thirty-fourth street ferry. There the small 
growers, who peddle their stuff instead of selling it through 
the commission merchant, and the cranky growers, who 
maintain a guerilla warfare with the same, sell to the 
retailers of the city trade. The commission men often 
patronize “‘ The Ferry,” as it is called, when unable to fill 
their orders through their regular consignors. 

It seems most discreditable to New York and its au- 
thorities that we have no flower market. Is not the 
city rich enough or enterprising enough to establish a cis- 
atlantic Covent Garden? To the wise ones this may 
seem easy enough; after obtaining the favoring sanctions 
of the city authorities the florists and plantmen must 
co-operate with capital—always with a big C—and hey, 
presto! the thing is done. But, alas, and alack! the 
florists will think of a former co-operation with capital, 
when capital promised to provide a stately horticultural 
hall in which the New York Horticultural Society was to 
find its home, while the commodious basements were to 
be at once a flower market and a source of income to the 
New York Horticultural Society. Think what a horticul- 
tural hall should be, then visit the melancholy edifice on 
West Twenty-eighth street bearing that name—dark, ill- 
ventilated, ill-warmed—which failed as church or lecture- 
room, or concert-hall, because of its abominable acoustic 
qualities, making it impossible to hear anything properly, 
though an attempt has been made to rectify this by hang- 
ing and festooning strips of bunting across the ceiling, pain- 
fully suggestive of the week’s wash hung out todry. It 
is impossible to show anything properly in this place, and 
it has not even the merit of prettiness. After looking at 
the expense, inutility and ugliness of the whole affair, 
purchased and managed by capital on business principles, 


we scarce can wonder that the florists view any fresh 
co-operation with that power rather suspiciously. 

Of course, a most important question with the florist 
must be that of heating, and here comes the oft-agitated 
question of steam versus hot water. It is impossible that 
the trade will ever fully settle the merits of the two, though 
the steam party tried to carry the war into Africa at 
Cincinnati during the late convention of the Society of 
American Florists. It is generally conceded that steam 
is the more expensive mode of the two, though the Pitts- 
burgh florists differ from their New York brethren on this 
point. However, after giving this impression at the con- 
vention aforesaid, one Pittsburgh delegate confessed that 
he only paid seventy-five cents a ton for his coal, while 
another Pittsburgh man acknowledged that he possessed a 
private coal mine of his own, whereat a quiver of anguish 
ran through the souls of the New York florists. The 
greater cheapness of fuel would make Pittsburgh a for- 
midable rival in rose-growing, only, by a merciful dispen- 
sation, the growers of that place have never yet succeeded 
in raising such perfect flowers as are produced nearer 
New York. A growing evil—no pun is intended—is the 
gentleman florist, who, beginning as an amateur grower, 
either from love of plants or because it is the correct 
thing—“it’s English, you know,”—finds he can sell his 
flowers, and so drifts gradually into business. Of course, 
men of small capital cannot for a moment compete with 
such growers, who can spend freely to obtain the best re- 
sults, without feeling the trade depression of a bad sea- 
son. Many a wealthy man who passes for a lover and 
encourager of horticulture, is, in reality, as much a pro- 
fessional florist as the workingman whose bread and but- 
ter depends on the contents of his greenhouses. Such 
men are a sore trial to regular florists, as they offer such 
an unfair competition ; but English growers have to cope 
with a similar evil in these days of depreciated rents. 
An English paper recently contained a protest from the 
florists of a Midland town, where the local proprietor, a 
duke, was driving them from the field by excessive com- 
petition, even going so far as to keep boys selling the ducal 
flowers in bunches on the streets. 

The flower trade may be looked upon by stern moral- 
ists as a luxury and superfluity, but the fact remains that 
it is a most important business, with an increasing influ- 
ence on the minds of our people. If funeral flowers have 
lost their prestige, the taste has branched out in a dozen 
other directions. Relative to the above-mentioned branch 
of the business, is it not the public who caused the custom 
of funeral flowers to fall into disuse, through vulgarity of 
ostentation? The writer recollects a lovely design made 
by a Western florist, an Aguus Dez in snowy flowers, 
with the words “ Rest and Peace” below. To adorn the 
coffin of some beloved and lovely maiden, perhaps? No, 
it was a tribute of respect from the friends of an eminent 
“tough,” who, like the lamented Mr. Bardell, was knocked 
on the head with a beer-glass in a saloon fight ! 

When birth or death or marriage, a society début or 
a departure to other lands, must be marked and com- 
memorated by the florist’s art, who shall deny these 
busy workers more recognition in the industries of our 
country ? E."LTAPLIN, 


CAN WNAS. 


OR decorative plants, either upon the lawn, for the 
border, or for large tubs or vases, there is no class 

of plants better adapted than cannas, and it is safe to say 
there is not a class so little appreciated. In the canna we 
have decorative elegance combined with cheapness and 
simplicity of culture, a combination of the greatest im- 
portance, both to those who wish to plant on a large scale 
and to those who have but little room, and with limited 
means to gratify their tastes. The canna is one of those 
plants that is ornamental in whatever situation it may be 
placed ; of it there are a large number of varieties, which 
vary so much in the size, shape, color and deportment of 
the flowers and leaves, and also in height, that few other 
plants can compare with them in usefulness or beauty in 
the flower-garden. Single specimens, planted on the lawn, 
where the garden is small, or planted in large masses, so 
arranged that each variety can be seen without detracting 
from the others, produce a grand effect. A bed, say fif- 
teen feet in diameter, with Rodusta, a variety with dark 
bronze foliage growing in good soil twelve feet in height, 
for the centre, occupying three feet ; a row three feet dis- 
tant of /usefolza, with its immense bright green leaves 
and crimson flowers; then a row equally distant of Pro- 
meus de Nece, one of the most free-flowering of all the 
cannas, its rich canary-yellow flowers contrasting so beau- 
tifully with the crimson of its companions as to make 
a perfect picture. For an outer row use C. zrzdzflora 


‘plants. 


(see illustration), the best variety of which is Lhemannz, 
a plant of recent introduction, and one worthy of all the 
praises that have been given it. This completes a bed of 
real tropical appearance, and there should be no tall- 
growing plants near to mar or detract from its beauty; 
then there is nothing in ornamental gardening that can 
compete with it as an object of true grandeur and 
beauty. 

A remarkable feature of the canna is that its wants 
and requirements are of the most simple character. It 
delights in a deep, rich soil, and should have rather a 
moist situation. But if the ground is dug very deep, so as 
to enable the roots to go down beyond the reach of our 
summer droughts, almost any situation will suitthem. In 
dry weather it will repay moderate cost to water liberally, 
and if liquid manure can be substituted for clear water 
occasionally, the growth will be more vigorous and the 
leaves attain greater dimensions. Where watering is not 
practical, cover the beds with newly-cut grass, which 
makes an excellent as well as a sightly mulching. 

After the frost has destroyed the beauty of their foliage, 
the roots should be taken up and stored in a dry, warm 
room. We cut the tops close to the ground before tak- 
ing up, and leave on whatever soil may be attached to the 
As we have previously said the roots may be left 
in the ground during winter, provided the bed is mulched 
sufficiently to protect them against frost. : 


DEG OB TAS. 


MONG introductions of the past few years there are 
some worthy of special notice, and should be more 
prominently brought before the public than they are, so that 
lovers of ornamental foliage plants may not overlook them. 
There is always a diversity of opinion regarding the 
desirability of plants ; what pleases one person may not 
please another, but those that I shall mention will, I am 
sure, give general satisfaction. 

Begonia Manicata Aurea forms a distinct variety, in 

e markings of its leaves, from any other I have seen, 

“being blotched and spotted in a most irregular manner, 
“resembling somewhat Farfugzum grande, with a creamy 
yellow on alight green ground, which forms a distinct 
feature in this class of plants. Of its flowering qualities I 
am unable to speak, as mine has not come to that period 
yet, but if it does anything like its parent, it will still add 
to its importance. But its foliage alone makes it an ob- 
ject most worthy. 

Begonia. Ville de Namur resembles in style Lowzse 
Chretzen, but far more distinct and beautiful in its mark- 
ings. It has a clear, glistening appearance, seldom seen 
in any leaf, that brings out the shades most beautifully, 
and makes it very effective. Besides this it has a hardy 
constitution, and seems to! 'grow freely under,common cir- 


cumstances. No one should be without these two plan 

I often experience much difficulty in getting plants thus 
recommended, and my search has frequently proved a 
failure. It may not be in accord with the principles of 
horticultural works to give the names of parties from 
whom certain plants can be procured, but it would confer 
a great favor to their readers, and for this purpose alone 
I state that these two begonias were obtained from John 
Saul, Washington, D.C. W.P. Simmons & Co., Geneva, 
Ohio, furnished me with very good varieties, some of 
which, by the diversity of their markings, are nem worthy 
of notice. 

Ret Fernando Major is somewhat in the same style 
as Loudse Chretéen, though more distinct and varied ; 
but the difference is not great—only it seems a stronger 
grower. Andalouscze makes an extremely fine contrast 
as the leaves are large and of heavy texture, centre of the 
leaf veined dark green, surrounded by a band of beauti- 
ful silvery-white, suffused with light green. The outer 
edge is a bronze purple, contrasting finely with the inner 
color. This is a very fine variety. 

Actz is again a contrast to many others, in having the 
foliage of a very dark green spotted all over with white in 
an unusual manner, the white and dark giving out a very 
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fine effect. There are also several others, such as Mme. 
I. Menoreau, Vote Lacti, Michael Anger, &c., that will 
always add variety to collections, but the former are the 
most distinctive in the features which I have enumerated. 

I wish to add a few hints from the penof a lady who 
devotes much time to the culture and propagation of be- 
gonias. Shesays: “There are millions of them that have 
never been developed. We used to think they must have 
just the proper conditions of heat and moisture, and must 
be watered without a drop touching the leaves, whereas 
there is no class of plants that will more readily adapt 
themselves to our wants. 

“ Florists’ catalogues tell us they are deservingly popular 
as pot-plants, but, are suitable for certain positions only, 
where heat and moisture can be supplied. It is strange 
that they should reiterate from year to year this same 
thing, and I fear most of them are too busy to form an 
intimate acquaintance with them. 

“‘T have experimented with all classes of begonias within 
my reach; have bedded them out and kept them in pots, 
and find that they require no more attention than the 
common run of plants. I have also supplied my friends 
liberally with them, so that the nature of them should be 
better understood and their popularity increased. One 
friend of mine has a large rockery that I have filled from 
year to year with begonias, the growth of which has sur- 
prised and been the admiration of all who saw them, 

“The position of this rockery is partially shaded and 


contained begonias in many varieties. Last year there 
were between seventy-five and one hundred plants put in 
it. The arrangement of the rocks was such that they 
were not crowded, and I have never seen finer specimens 
of the Rex varieties, Louzse Chretzen included. 

“ Another charming spot was made in partial shade by 
putting out our native ferns, and when warm weather was 
certainly established filled in with begonias of the dif- 
ferent shades. I have found &. Nigricans especially 
adapted for this kind of planting, its dark-colored leaves 
contrast admirably with the delicate green of the ferns.” 
With many other useful hints, she goes on to say: “ My 
specialty is the begonia, and ‘my interest in it is being 
increased daily from my observation of the germination 
of seeds and the care of the little seedlings. It is won- 
derful how much pleasure can be derived from an inti- 
mate acquaintance with any class of plants.” 

These are a few hints thrown out by this lady, and I 
am sure they will be appreciated by those who love 
flowers. I think it is a pity that so few of the persons 
who take an interest in this kind of work can be induced 
to give the benefits of their experience to the public. This 
is only a gleaning from her letter, but I thought it too 
good and useful to be concealed, and I hope the lady, 
who is a subscriber to your monthly, will excuse my in- 
ability to suppress such good matter, for her eye is sure 
to recognize it. N. ROBERTSON, 

Government Grounds, Canada, 


GRANDMOTHER’S 


"VE been back to grandmother’s garden, 
if Where the dear old flowers grow 
That she planted there and tended 
In the summers long ago— 
The sweet, old-fashioned flowers 
That used to delight her so. 


There are lilacs by gate and doorway, 
And lilies, all in a row, 

Whose blossoms we fancied trumpets 
For fairy bands to blow ; 

And southern-wood, spicily fragrant, 
By the door-stone, worn and low. 


Pinks that are rich with odors 
Of clove and myrrh are there, 

And I seem, when I smell their fragrance, 
To be in the house of prayer 

In grandmother’s pew, on Sunday, 
Close by the pulpit stair. 


I can see her there with her hymn-book 
Open at “ Wells” or “ Mear,” 

With a bunch of her garden “posies ” 
Between the leaves, and hear 

The voice that has sung in heaven 
For many and many a year. 


GARDEN. 


Grandmother gave her flowers 
To crown the maiden’s head 

When she stood at the marriage altar 
And a wife’s “I will’ was said; 

And they came to her for blossoms 
To shut in the hands of the dead. 


I remember the summer morning 
When grandmother heard the call, 
Of the angel of death whose summons 
Will some day come to us all ; 
The June’s first roses were blowing 

Down by the garden wall. 


‘“‘ How sweet they are,” she whispered, 
“What dear things God has made: 
' Iam going to dwell in His country, 
Where the roses never fade.” 
Then she folded her hands on her bosom 
And it seemed as if she prayed. 


She looked so peaceful and happy 
With her hands clasped on her breast, 
Holding the flowers we brought her 
That we fancied her taking a rest ; 
*Twas the rest that’s forever and ever, 
Of all, the sweetest, best. 


Over her grave in the churchyard 
Her dear old flowers grow; 
But I think of her out in the garden ~ 
Of God, where His lilies grow ; 
And I fancy she tends His flowers 
As she used to here below. 


EBEN E. REXFORD. 


THE WHITE DAFRPODILL, 


CHAPTER I. 


HE Abbey of St. Offa was one of the earliest, and, at 
the time when Cedric was Father Abbot, it was by 
_ far the largest religious house of its order in all the South 
country, and second only in size and importance to the 
great cathedrals, the one at Canterbury and that other 
which Paulinus had built at York, agd from which Chris- 
tianity had spread among the Anglo-Saxons. On all 
sides it was surrounded by rolling downs and great oak 
woods, except that from the southeastern front wide ave- 
nues of giant yew-trees carried the eye straight down to 
the blue sea. The place was richly endowed with broad 
acres of oaks ; the pious also made it rich with offerings, 
and Cedric the Abbot was shrewd and careful amid 
troublous times; and so all was well with the great re- 
ligious house over which he had been called to preside. 

It was a great stronghold, as most such places then 


were, and had a moat around its outer walls, so that when 
once the ponderous drawbridge was hauled up and the 
great oaken gates closed, nothing less formidable than a 
regular siege could give its inmates much cause for alarm. 
It was a huge mass of solid masonry; monks, past and 
present, had laid every stone there, a labyrinth of corri- 
dors and passages, some even underground, while others 
wound mysteriously through its great thick walls to cells, 
closets, isolated dormitories, or up the strong towers, 
whence the whole country-side might be seen. Truly a 
mysterious and wonderful place, even as its ruins now 
testify. The Abbot’s private apartments were in the 
tower on the south side of the buildings, overlooking the 
garden, which, being sheltered and sunny, afforded, in 
fine weather, a pleasant place for study and meditation, 
and in such, as we all know, burly abbots were ever wont 
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to delight. The benighted strangers who now and then 
passed the place thought that it was brilliant with light, 
and could have sworn to the sound of merry minstrelsy 
within the old gray walls; but then we know it was not 
so. Cedric, the Father Abbot, was too ascetic—too de- 
vout a man to allow of such gross levity under the roof 
of the Abbey of St. Offa. No, the brilliance was that of 
the moonbeams seen through the trees, or of the will-o’- 
the-wisp as it danced and fitfully wandered over the dark, 
black waters in the moat. The music was the sighing of 
the winds through the naked branches, the shriek of the 
owls which roosted in the old tower, or the howling of the 
wolves and the foxes in the old oak woods. “ Minstrelsy 
forsooth!” said the monks in awe, “nay, our Cedric is 
indeed too severe an abbot—he loveth humiliations and 
penances rather than merry-making—he is very severe, is 
this our good Cedric.” 

Two children were at play in the old abbey—it was not 
a proper place for children, perhaps—but they were there, 
and whatever might be severe and gloomy about the 
place, they were bright and happy. The boy Eric was 
dark and had a tinge of thoughtfulness in his handsome 
face even thus early, and she, the girl Adela, was a fair- 
haired, blue-eyed little Saxon—“a very phantom of de- 
light,” thoughtful also beti mes, but merry and active as a 
kitten, and with a voice sweet and flexible as that of a 
little song-bird. 

It was a showery day late in summer and the old 

sacristan had allowed the children to play in the chapel, 
and they had frolicked about to their heart’s content, play- 
ing at hide-and-seek and other games which children 
have played over and over again ever since the world it- 
self was young. ‘* Oh, Eric, Eric! come, come! here is a 
lovely thing.” The little witch had at last actually in- 
vaded the grand stall of thes Abbot himself, and the 
“lovely thing” was an illumined missal—a work of art in 
its way—with thick vellum leaves and rich gilt binding and 
clasps of pure gold ; but what had attracted the child’s at- 
tention most was the pretty pictures it contained, flowers 
and leaves, erstwhile, then the most graceful of inter- 
twined ornament, and reptiles, birds and fishes, all the 
»cunning work of some old monk-artist who had put his 
lesiure and his soul into his work and had so made it a 
mysterious ‘‘ thing of beauty,” forever a joy to all men. 
And the boy came and sat beside her. 

“ But perhaps we are wrong,” he said, “ ’tis the Abbot’s 
psalter, and he——”’ 

‘Oh, don’t mind, Eric! is not this a pleasure? See, 
see! What lovely flowers—this white daffodil, is it not 
beautiful ? ” 

And the boy thought so too, and he remembered the 
daffodils that grew in the old orchard and by the sundial 
in the abbey garden and in the meadows near the fish- 
pools, for he had been to fish there with old Berta, the 
cook, in the time of Lent, when the abbey meadows were 
golden with their blossoms, and Berta had told him that 
they were the wild lilies of Lententide; but this in the 
sacred book, this snow-white flower, this swan-like 
beauty in the psalter, how lovely it was! and he—he had 
never seen the like of it before. After Adela he thought 
this book the most beautiful thing he had ever seen. 


They looked at the forbidden book in rapt delight, for 
books, least of all books with pictured pages, were then 
far too rare for even grown-up men of learning, and chil- 
dren rarely saw them, or could touch even if they saw. 
It was like a moment in Paradise to them. But the sun 
shone in on them through the rich tracery of the windows, 
for it was fair without, and they put back the sacred tome 
in the stall and ran out to play in the garden, for they 
both felt a little afraid lest they should, after all their de- 
light, be chidden, if not punished. So they ran down the 
sunny garden and talked of the flowers and chased a 
butterfly or two, and pelted each other with red cab- 
bage roses, and looked longingly at the ripe figs that 
hung, purple and luscious, in the sun on the old 
walls. 

“When you are a great, big man, Eric, you will go and 
fight and kill ever so many people, and then you will 
marry me, will you not?’ Thus she chatted and pleaded. 
“ And we shall live in a castle and have lots of horses and 
dogs and hawks for hunting, and we shall be so happy, 
we two; and we shall have a garden, a sunny garden 
like this of the Abbot’s, with all sorts of lovely things in 
it, like those we saw to-day in the Abbot’s psalter, and 
that white daffodil, I must have that. You will fetch it 
from where it grows, will you not, Eric?” All of which 
Eric, like the brave little fellow he was, promised to do 
quite readily, not only in words to the girl, but, child as 
he was, he made a deeper promise to his own heart also ; 
indeed, we all do that, however old we may be, when we 
really mean to keep our promises. And Eric was going 
to say that he would ever do all she wished, but just then 
the burly old Abbot himself came out of an arbor there 
quite near tothem. ‘Oh, oh!” quoth he, “and so you 
have dared to touch my psalter, Eric ; and you, Adela, you 
little sly puss, you, too, have been in mischief in the 
chapel, I hear!” Adela screamed and would have run 
away; only he was so near to them and took her so 
much by surprise. ‘I did look at your book,” said Eric. 
“‘T know it was wrong and wicked, but I did not harm it, 
indeed I did not!” “So, so!” said the Abbot, “ you must 
be punished, Eric; you want to pry into books. So, so! 
then Gilbert shall teach you to read them; you must 
write, too, Eric,” and the old man laughed again as he 
said: “ Ah, Eric, you will wish you had never touched a 
book long before Gilbert has done with you. Many a big 
man has repented of having meddled with books, Eric.” 
He had been watching the children at their play and had 
heard all their prattle from the leafy screen which had 
hidden him from them. And now he reached them down 
a few ripe figs from the wall and patted them both, and 
Adela dried up her tears and smiled up into the gray eyes 
of the Abbot, not forgetting to eat her figs also. The old 
man had not been angry, but they could scarcely believe 
it, for they had made up their minds as to the enormity 
of their sin, and even after he had kissed them and had 
left them at their play and had sent Berta to them in the 
arbor with milk and sweetmeats, they could scarcely be- 
lieve in their good fortune, so much had they been in awe 
of the old man’s displeasure. But he kept his word and 
told Gilbert, the scribbler, to sow the seeds of learning in 
the boy’s mind. Eric was diligent and Gilbert a kind and 
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able teacher, and the boy was glad to learn to read and 
write, which in those days so few could ever hope to do, 
so much more difficult was it to get means and oppor- 
tunity. 

Then, when his uncle, who was a Norman lord, came 
to the neighboring castle, he, too, taught the boy the use 
of arms and all the lore of chivalry, and they rode out 
together hawking, or they chased the red deer over the 
rolling downs or through the gnarled old oaks in the 
neighboring woods, where their serfs kept the great herds 
of black swine. What wild sport it was, that of chasing 
and hawking with their dogs and dependents, men also, 
and yet slaves who belonged to the lord as surely as the 
castle and the trees themselves. The lord himself, sur- 
named the “ Black Hawk,” did not waste much love on 
his nephew, and was, indeed, very stern with him betimes. 
Eric was his brother’s son, and he and his brother had 
ever had bitter feuds. Both had loved the same fair 
Saxon and she had refused his suit and had wedded with 
Eric’s father. Then, soon after the birth of her boy, she 
had died, and the lad had been reared by a Saxon peas- 
ant woman, the porter’s wife at the castle gate. On the 
death of his wife, the “White Knight,” as Eric’s father 
had been called, went to the first crusades, and he had died 
fighting in the Holy Land, so that the care of his son had 
legally devolved on his younger brother. Adela was the 
Black Hawk’s only child; the fair Saxon wife whom he 
had chosen for her beauty had been frail as well as fair, 
and her Norman husband, in his jealousy, had slain her 
with one blow, and even now the country people tell the 
story and believe that a fair woman’s ghost appears in 
that fatal chamber which had been hers in the old ivy 
tower, and at night when owls shriek, the villagers who 
are benighted say it is the wild death-cry of that false 
wife with the blue eyes and wondrous hair of gold. But 
Ulrica, the porter’s wife, who was Eric’s foster-mother, 
had been maid to this unfortunate Saxon beauty, and 
knew more than most, of the truth. She always said, 
“ Black Hawk is a devil and not a man; no woman’s 
love ever came to him, and that proves that he is a 
devil.” 

And so the two children grew up together from child- 
hood to youth to love each other, and Adela’s father pre- 
tended that he was not loth that it should be so, for was 
not the lad heir to the big old castle and the broad acres 
which had belonged to his father, the White Knight ? So 
he told everyone, but in his inmost heart he hated the 
handsome lad; besides, his friend, Ealdar, the Anglo- 
Saxon, who lived in a neighboring castle, had seen that 
Adela was fair, and although he was now old, yet would 
he fain marry the Black Hawk’s daughter. Ealdar was 
rich in lands. Swine in plenty ranged through his broad 
acres of sturdy oaks and his hinds were many. ‘ He could 
not live long,” so the Black Knight thought, “and if I can 
get this proud young Eric out of the way, I may not do so 
badly after all.’’ Poor Adela; she was so merry, so happy, 
and knew nothing of the black mischief which was hatch- 
ing. Even now, when Eric and she were so fond of each 
other and their first dreams of love so fresh, so inno- 
cent to them, troubles were brewing which were to part 
them. ‘ 


CHAPTER II. 

THE Abbot sat in his own room in that little tower 
which overlooked the old abbey garden. This was his 
favorite cave or den, as he playfully called it—for he 
likened himself to an old bear—from which he could see 
the flowers in the sunny place below and over the tree- 
tops straight out to the blue ocean; and to-day he was 
anxiously watching the distant horizon for a sail—he was 
longing that a wine-ship from Spain, long overdue, should 
anchor in the little bay below. It was not that the abbey 
cellars were likely to run dry, and so be unable to fulfil 
their duty; there was wine, good wine, there in plenty, 
and this ship was bringing more, since good wine is ever 
welcome in old abbeys as elsewhere, but the Abbot ex- 
pected news also, hence the eagerness with which his 
keen gray eyes swept thessea below. He was a wise, 
shrewd man, this old abbot, and he well knew of all the 
Black Hawk’s craft and subtleties. ‘Poor children! ”— 
even he so called them although they were children no 
longer—‘ they are no match for his vile intrigues. So, so! 
and he would wed that dove with the blue eyes to Ealdar. 
Ah! let me see, how does the matter run?” and the old 


-man put the tips of his fingers together as he leaned 


backward and looked up toward the ceiling and thought 
out the plot. ‘“‘Ah! So, so! and the boy Eric, he must 
be cleared out of the way. So, so! Not badly planned ; 
faith, not so badly, but perchance it may not be. The 
craftiest fox is not always sure of geese for his supper ! 
So, so! he may fail; he may fail !” 

But the Abbot was ill at ease. Months ago he had had 
a letter from his brother, who then lay grievously ill in his 
monastery at Seville ; news traveled slowly and erratically 
in those days. For aught he knew he might now be dead. 
Cedric himself was old, too feeble to make so long a jour- 
ney, and yet it was important that some trusty one should 
go to Spain. Some of their rarest manuscripts, priceless 
indeed, were in his brother’s monastery, whither they had 
been sent to be copied by a wondrous Andalusian monk 
—an artist--the same who had made that beautiful 
psalter which the children had seen in the old chapel, now 
years agone. 

Of all Cedric’s monks there were but two whom he 
could have trusted with so important a mission. Elfric 
the Saxon he loved and trusted as a brother. But then 
Elfric really was the chief steward and almoner of the 
great house, and managed all expenditure and the receipt 
of endowment money, and so he could ill be spared. Then 
Gilbert—how could they spare Gilbert? He who wrote 
their chronicles and kept all the books and deeds of the 
great estates. He was both librarian and notary, most 
cautious and skillful; in many ways his aid and counsel 
were most valuable. No, Gilbert might not be spared to 
go. Andso the good Father Abbot had been sore pressed, 
as all men, good as well as bad, must ever be betimes. 
But one morning as the good Father stood at his window 
looking out seawards, a beautiful blackbird with a golden 
bill perched itself on a hawthorn bush and began its 
melody. Cedric had seen many blackbirds, but in some 
way this glossy creature of black and gold seemed to him 
different and its notes richer and more musical, and it 
sang there on the top branch of the thorn-tree, and the 
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old man wondered that so much melody could come from 
such a little thing. Being a wise man he wondered at 
the miracle of the bird’s song. But the bird was an 
angel who had brought a thought to him. Even then as 
he listened the thought flashed upon him that he would 
send Eric to Spain, for had not the Black Hawk often said 
that he ought to travel? “Ah! and a gloomy road he 
would make him take, too,” thought the Abbot, “if he 
dared; if he dared! Ha, ha! laughed the old man, “ if 
he dared!” For Eric was now a boy no longer; he was 
on the verge of manhood, and as tough and straight as 
a young ash-tree, and those who strove with him at the 
sports on holidays said he had pith in him and a grip like 
that of a young giant. ‘ Ah,” said old Ulrica, when they 
told her how that he had twisted the neck of the great 
red stag which ran on him unawares and had gored him, 
“ Ah,” she said, “he has all the old Saxon pluck in his 
lithe Norman body. Why, man, the blood of the truest 
knight and of the fairest and best lady that ever lived is 
in that boy.” 

His uncle, the Black Hawk, made but little objection, 
and that for form’s sake, and so Eric went back in the 
wine-ship, carrying rich presents, also an old manuscript 
or two, some rare silver-work and a pair of beautiful 
wrought-iron gates for the place of sanctuary in the old 
Spanish monastery. These gates of beaten-work had 
been made by Ulric of the Forge, Eric’s foster-brother, 

and are even still considered priceless from an artistic 
point of view, for are they not models for ali artists in 
hammered ironwork even unto this day. Poor Adela! It 
was like tearing her heart up by its roots, this parting, 
but she believed the Abbot, who told her it was better so; 
and old Ulrica had told her that ladies should always en- 
courage their lords to be brave and venturesome, and not 
cry like children, and so make homesick cowards of them ; 
and her own father, dissembling as was his wont, was 
unusually kind, and had said that Eric would, of course, 
soon return, and spoke of the merrymakings there would 
be when he came of age; and so she smiled and did 
her best at the parting. She was a child no longer; the 
parting made a woman of her. The tears will come, 
Eric, she had said, but I am Saxon, I think, and not a 
coward. I want you to go for dear Cedric’s sake, and 
he has promised to guard me for you—for you, Eric! 


cursed the Black. Hawk worse than before. 
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and he will offer prayers that no harm may come. And 
so they had kissed each other and Eric went down to the 
ship and she went up to her own rooms in the ivy tower, 
which was under the shelter of the great keep. 

There was only one heart glad that day in the whole 
forest country, for nothing could have pleased the Black 
Hawk better than Eric’s going away, unless, indeed, it 
had so chanced that the boy had died. ‘“ What a pity 
that the red stag did not kill him,” he thought. “ Yes, 
that would have been even better than his going away.” 
But he was glad; he would be able to manage matters 
much better, he thought, now that Eric had gone into 
Spain. So he invited his friends and they held high 
revels, with much feasting and minstrelsy in the old 
hall, and the ash-logs roared on the hearth and the boar’s 
head smoked on the board and wassail was brewed, 
and Ealdar came, also, to the merrymaking; and old 
Ulrica, who heard the gossip from the serving-men, 
“‘ Behold!” 
she said, as her eyes flashed fire and her bare arms were 
upheld and their palms spread out toward heaven, “be- 
hold! shall not he be accursed who bringeth the wolf 
to the place wherein a motherless lamb sleeps?”’ They 
were not easily affrighted, these sturdy serving-men, but 
they shuddered now as they heard the old woman’s 
curses. 

And Adela, no one knew how she missed Eric—his 
face, the sound of his voice; how far away and dream- 
like their love seemed to be as the days and weeks flew 
by, like ill-omened birds of passage—so silently and yet so 
swiftly. True she had his pledge—a ring of purest gold 
that Ulric had made from an old coin which the Abbot 
gave. She had a deeper troth than all in her warm young 
heart, and then had she not his favorite hound, Hela, al- 
ways by her? And there was sympathy in that thought, 
for had not she—the hound—also missed him? For Eric 
had made such a pet of Hela always; had fed her, in- 
deed, with his own hands when her first stupid little pup- 
pies came, and he had a big basket placed in his own 
dormitory for the lithe and gentle creature with the mild 
brown eyes, because she would not have them elsewhere 
and had pleaded so eloquently with him in her own mute 
way. All of which Adela knew, and so she and Hela 


were friends indeed. 
(To BE CONTINUED.) 


FLOWERS IN 


AHE manufacture of perfume from flowers has been 
carried on more or less since the beginning of the 
historic era. The ancient Egyptians seem to have un- 
derstood the process of distilling attars from various 
flowers and fruits. During the middle ages-we read of a 
perfume known as Hungary water, which was first dis- 
tilled from rosemary in 1370 by Elizabeth, Queen of 
Hungary, who obtained the recipe from a hermit, and by 
the use of it is said to have preserved her beauty to old 
age. Catherine de Medicis, when she came to France to 


PERFUMERY. 


LS 


marry Henry II., brought with her a famous Florentine 
perfumer, who had the art of manufacturing oils from 
flowers, both by the processes of inflowering and by 
maceration, though, of course, his methods were rude and 
unscientific as compared with those of to-day. From 
that time the French have paid great attention to the 
cultivation of flowers for this purpose. 

In an elaborate paper upon perfumery, furnished by 
Mr. Eugene Rimmel to the Society of Arts, London, 
and published in No. 391 of its journal, scents in gen- 
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eral use are classified in eighteen groups, and the vege- 
table products used in this art are arranged in ten divi- 
sions, as follows: First: The floral series; namely, 
jasmine, rose, orange-flower, cassia, tuberose, violet, 
jonquil and narcissus; the attar, or otto, of roses is the 
most valuable product of this division. Second. The 
herbal series, comprising all aromatic plants, such as 
lavender, spike, peppermint, rosemary, thyme, marjoram, 
geranium, patchouli and winter-green, which yield essen- 
tial oils by distillation. Third. The axdrofogon series, 
which furnish the lemon-grass, citronella and ginger- 
grass oil. Fourth. The citrine series, comprising the 
bergamot, orange, lemon, citron and lime, from whose 
rinds an essential oil is obtained by expression or distilla- 
tion. Fifth. The spice series, including cinnamon, cin- 
namon leaf, cloves, mace, nutmeg and pimento. Sixth. 
The wood series, consisting of sandal-wood, rose-wood, 
rhodium, cedar and sassafras. Seventh. The root se- 
ries, comprising orris-root and vetiver, called by the 
Hindoos kus-kus. Eighth. The seed series, composed 
of anise-seed, dill and caraway. Ninth. The balm and 
gum series, including balsam of Peru, balsam of Tolu, 
camphor, myrrh, benzoin, storax and other gums. Tenth. 
The fruit series, including bitter almonds, Tonquin 
. beans and vanilla. 

The artificial preparations and the animal perfumes 
make two more series. The greatest number of the 
materials, amounting to twenty-eight, is obtained from 
the South of France and Italy, which is the chief centre 
of manufacture for perfumery materials. The East 
Indies and China furnish about twenty-one, Turkey, 
two, Africa, two, North America, six, South America, 
six and England, four. The only articles named from 
the United States are peppermint, sassafras, and winter- 
green. 

The chief places for the growth of the sweet perfume- 
producing flowers are Montpellier, Grasse, Nimes, Savoy, 
Cannes and Nice, in France. It is there that the jasmine, 
tuberose, cassia, rose and violet grow to such perfection, 
and that the processes of enfleurage and maceration are 
commercially worked. Nice and Cannes are the paradise 
of violets, producing annually something like one hundred 
and fifty tons of blossoms. The variety cultivated is gen- 
erally the double or Parma violet, which is so productive 
that the flowers are sold at about fivepence per pound, 
and we all know what sort of bouquet a pound of violets 
would make. 

Nimes is famous for its thyme, rosemary, aspic and 
lavender; at Cannes the acacia thrives particularly well, 
and produces yearly about ten tons of flowers. One great 
perfumery distillery at Cannes uses annually about one 
hundred and fifty thousand pounds of orange blossoms, 
twenty thousand pounds of acacia flowers, two hundred 
thousand pounds of rose leaves, forty thousand pounds of 
jasmine blossoms, thirty thousand pounds of tuberoses, 
together with a great many other sweet herbs. Nice pro- 
duces an annual harvest of two hundred thousand pounds 
of orange blossoms. Five hundred pounds of orange 
blossoms yield about two pounds of pure Neroli oil. The 
extraction of ethereal oils, the small quantities of which 
are mixed in the flowers with such large quantities of 


other vegetable juices that it requires about six hundred 
pounds of rose-leaves to produce one ounce of otto of 
roses, demands a very careful treatment. 

The abundance in Sicily of every flower which in our 
climate is most highly prized, recalls the traveler in the 
story who arrived in a country where the children 
played at pitch and toss and marbles with diamonds, 
rubies, emeralds and other precious gems. ‘“ These 
are, doubtless, the sons of some powerful king,” he said, 
and bowed respectfully before them. The children, 
laughing, made him soon perceive that they were the 
street boys, and that the gems were only the pebbles of 
that country. In Sicily the crimson grenade and rose 
trees, the peach-colored rhododendrons, and the delicate 
white camellias form the country hedges. The white 
and green myrtles, and pink, white and flame-shaped and 
flame-colored tulips grow wild. When a pleasure gar- 
den is made, the orange and lemon trees are taken out, 
because they are too common. Alphonse Karr was 
much surprised to notice that the ladies of Nice never 
decorated themselves with real flowers, but seemed to 
dislike them. He thought this all the more strange in a 
country where it is no longer a mythological flattery to 
say that flowers spring from the footprints. The rosés, 
violets, jasmine and mignonette are cultivated by the 
peasants only for perfumery purposes, and honored but 
as we honor potatoes or cabbages. 

We are now wholly dependent for our finest perfumes 
on France, so that when a flower crop fails, as the jasmine 
and rose sometimes do, the manufacturers are put to se- 
rious inconvenience, It is, therefore, the interest of per- 
fumers to promote the production of these flowers in other 
countries, and the high price they fetch in the market 
would make it a very profitable speculation. Great praise 
is due to the pioneers of flower-farming in the British col- 
onies of South Africa and Australia, and especially to Col. 
Talbot in Jamaica, whose efforts in this direction bid fair 
to meet with complete success. The cultivation of flow- 
ers on a large scale for perfumery purposes in this country 
would perhaps be impracticable. For American flowers, 
however beautiful in form or color, do not possess the in- 
tensity of odor required for extraction; and the greater 
part of those used in the South of France for perfumery 
purposes would grow here only in hothouses. The one 
flower which might be had in abundance would be the 
rose; but the smell of it is very faint compared with that 
of the Southern rose. The shortness of the flowering 
season and the high price of labor as compared with those 
in Europe would be serious disadvantages with which to 
contend. 

Still I know of no reason why we should not grow 
flowers for their odors as well as for their colors. There 
are scores of flowers in our gardens that would yield ad- 
mirable extracts with a little pains. For instance, there 
is the heliotrope, the rose, lily-of-the-valley, honeysuckle, 
myrtle, clove pink, and wallflower. We have extracts 
from all these flowers in the perfumers’ shops, but they 
are nothing but skillful combinations of other scents. 
Every lady, if she wishes, can be her own perfumer; and 
it affords a delightful recreation even if one does not care 
to earn a little pin-money by it. Some of THE CABINET 
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readers may like to try the experiment for themselves ; 
and we therefore give them the benefit of a recipe which 
we found very good: 

At the season when the flowers are in bloom, obtain 
one pound of fine lard; melt it and strain through a close 
hair-sieve, letting it drop through into cold spring water. 
This operation granulates and washes the blood and 
membrane from it. In order to start with a perfectly 
inodorous oil, the process may be repeated three or four 
times, using a pinch of salt and a pinch of alum in each 
water. Finally wash it several times in clean water; re- 
mit it and put the clarified fat into a glue-pot and place it 
into such a position near the fire of the greenhouse or 


elsewhere that will keep it warm enough to be liquid; 
into the fat throw as many flowers as you can, and there 
let them remain twenty-four hours; at this time strain 
the fat from the spent flowers and add fresh ones; re- 
peat this operation for a week. We expect at the last 
straining the fat will have become very highly perfumed, 
and, when cold, may be justly termed Jomade a la hélio- 
trope. To turn this pomade into an extract fit for the 
handkerchief, all that has to be done is to cut the per- 
fumed fat into small pieces, drop it into a wide-mouthed 
bottle and cover it with highly-rectified spirits, in which 
it must remain for a week. When strained off the pro- 
cess will be completed. CLINTON MONTAGUE. 
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66 WTOTHING but a garden will do it. The pills and 

powders this medicine-case holds are no such 
panaceas for bringing the roses to your cheeks or strength 
and activity to your system.” 

It was this Dr. Stanley said to Alicia Hunter, pale and 
languid on the sofa in a furnace-heated room, as the first 
heralds of spring appeared to the snow-capped hills and 
ice-bound streams. 

“Nothing in the whole materza medica but a garden 

taken by you in the right way will do it. Cheer up, Miss 
- Hunter, you are booked for years to come, if you accept 
the new lease of life this medicine will give. Only it de- 
pends on you to wake an interest and make the effort. 
You may think of this last prescription, and if you need 
help send for me.” 
' Alicia, who had been housed since November with 
neuralgia and a train of nervous disorders fast settling 
to permanent disease, dzd think, the result of which was 
that early one spring morning, while the robins were yet 
chirping about their breakfast, a ghost-like looking maid- 
en, bundled with numerous shawls and hood, slowly and 
feebly stepped about the front-yard, leaning upon her fa- 
ther’s arm. It was, however, the initial step, and events 
followed. Every pleasant day after, Alicia was seen there, 
but a short time at first, watching the spading and mel- 
lowing process; but as the days grew warmer, little by 
little she began work, until she surprised herself one day 
to find how much in the way of seed-planting and gen- 
eral hoeing and digging she could actually accomplish, 
and that the doctor’s last prescription was sending the 
blood in such swift currents through her veins. 

And the garden grew and bloomed. How pretty it 
was! And the time and enthusiasm Alicia exhausted 
upon it! She looked up the name of every shrub and 
flower, its nature, home and habits. She made herself 
acquainted with the kinds best suited to such soil as hers 
and the best way of treating them, and by midsummer, 
with the work outside and the enthusiasm within, she had 
forgotten many an ache and pain. 


PRESCRIPTION, 


But summer cannot last forever—would it might, was 
often her thought—and as the cold, chilly days of autumn 
drew on she could not bear to lose her garden, even for 
the winter; hence, one of the windows in her father’s 
sitting-room was dedicated to this purpose. It was the 
same room in which she had passed so many hours of 
pain the winter before, “ But now, thanks to good Dr. 
Stanley’s prescription,” she would often say, “ my life is 
something different.” For nature is ever kind to her 
children, ready to whisper her secrets to them and help 
and heal in ways manifold. Alicia touched the spring 
and the elixir of life gushed forth. Whatever of plants 
could be potted and moved to the window-garden were 
placed there, and also the pots containing the geranium 
slips she had started. She watered and cared for these 
plants as’ few are tended, and it is certain that they 
brightened the sombre room greatly, but the pleasure and 
brightness of Alicia’s face at their progress was even 
greater. The little pot of heliotrope and box of friendly 
pansies were perhaps her favorites, but she loved them 
all. She had also subscribed for a magazine of floricul- 
ture—I will not say what one—and eagerly looked for 
its coming. 

“Next year,” she often said, “I mean to have twice- 
as many flowers as this. I’m learning all the time.” 

Winter drew on apace. The earth was wrapped in ice 
and snow, and sleigh-bells jingled everywhere. The 
days sped on till Christmastide, and on Christmas morn- 
ing, when the merry chimes rang through the frosty air, 
Alicia Hunter rang the bell at Dr. Stanley’s. He opened 
the door upon a young woman in the bloom of health, 
with a glow upon her countenance, not all the result of 
the crisp winter morning, for in her hand she held a 
bouquet—a fine, large one—just taken from her window, 
and she assured him, as she handed it, that it was the 
result of his prescription “put up;” but he, with an 
eye to science, informed her that her present self was 
the success of its practical workings. 

L. E. ELDRIDGE, 


HE deserves disappointment who gives with the hope 
of return. The object of conferring a benefit should 


be the good of the receiver, without regard to any col- 
lateral advantage to ourselves.—.Seneca, 
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SHoE-Bac. 


‘Umbrella Shoe-Bag. 


HE shape of the bag is as follows: Cut a circle thirty 
inches in diameter; double it to make six sections, 
leaving each one open at the top, and stitch strongly the 
division between each, so that all form a point at the bot- 


tom; thus the bag is shaped like an umbrella partially 


opened. 
The material necessary for it will be one yard of gray 


silesia, one yard of cardinal, a piece of cardinal worsted. 


braid, one spool of sewing-silk to match, also three yards 
of cardinal satin ribbon an inch anda half wide. Cut two 


circles, each thirty inches in diameter, one of the red 


silesia, and one of the gray, using the gray for the outside 
of the bag. Place the pieces together, and bind the 
edges with the red braid. Stitch the sections together 
with red silk. 3 

In the middle of the top, where the sections are joined, 
place a long loop of the ribbon with a bow and ends. 
Also a bow of the same ribbon at the bottom. The out- 
side of the bag can be embroidered, if desired, and if such 


% 


‘it does not tarnish. 


DECORATIONS. 


should be the case, it must be done before putting the 
lining and outside together. 

The bag may be used, if one pleases, for slippers only, 
and for this purpose handsomer material should be 
chosen. 

Black satin for the outside, with gay flowers painted or 
embroidered upon it, and the lining and ribbons of cardi- 
nal satin, the binding of narrower satin ribbon. 

They are very useful, and much prettier and less clumsy 
than the ordinary shape in which shoe-bags are made, 
and also require but a small space where they may hang. 


M. E. WHITTEMORE. 
& 


Milking-Stools. 


HE kitchen and laundry have already been invaded 
and articles brought from them to decorate for use 
or ornament, and now at last the dairy is reached, for 
milking-stools are seen among the novelties displayed in 
the art needlework shops. They are low, three-legged 
wooden stools, which cost but forty-five cents, and can 
be purchased at almost any of the stores where fancy 
work or the materials for it are sold. 

The legs of the stool and rim of the seat are gilded 
with gold paint. Devoe’s is an excellent preparation, as 
It is twenty cents,a bottle, and 
two bottles will be required. For those who can use gold- 
leaf successfully, the expense will be but a trifle more 
and the gilding will be still more satisfactory. 

Paint the seat of the stool within the rim of gold light 
blue, and upon the blue ground, when dry, a bunch of 
white field daisies. 

Olive, pale pink, and blue satin ribbons are loosely 


twisted together, and tied from the top of one leg across | 


to the bottom of the opposite one, and a bow made of the 


DECORATED MILKING-STOOL. 


: _-whole dirty and unattractive. 
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& Worx-Box. 


three colors finishes where the ribbons are fastened to the 
legs; one is also placed midway on the third leg. 

Instead of gilding and painting the seat, it may be en- 
tirely covered with plush, if preferred, and the legs only 
gilded. The plush is drawn smoothly over the seat, and 
tacked to the wood beneath. 

They are very pretty, and useful as well, for they serve 
as low seats in the library or reception-room. ‘ 

M. E. WHITTEMORE. 


English Fancy-Work. 


MONG the most popular English fancy-work, em- 


broidered lace may be mentioned. White or cream- 


colored furniture-lace with a raised pattern is best. 
Trace the pattern in tinsel, and embroider thickly in 
button-hole and other flat fancy stitches, everywhere 
except on the tinsel and over the background. Stamped 
velvet, on the contrary, has the background entirely cov- 
ered with tinsel, thus giving the appearance of velvet 
with a gold, silver or metallic background. Colors are 
now sold woven in with the tinsel—blue and silver, scarlet 
and gold, &c.” 

Pillow lace does not find much favor in London as an 
employment for ladies. The cost of the thread, the ex~ 
penditure of eyesight, patience and time, render it dis- 
tasteful to those who only require “ten minutes’ work ;”’ 
and ladies who can afford the cost of the material could 
afford to buy rea? lace. It is only a very few who find 
patience and time to “try, try again,” when they find 
the thread snap, the bobbins become displaced and the 
_Guipure is easy to do, and 
on the whole is perhaps cheaper; but of all the home~- 
made. laces of which I have had any experience I can 
most highly recommend Macramé. It is true that the 


_ thread is dear (so is all proper lace cotton) and that it 


whips and cuts the fingers, but at the same time it is 
quickly worked, and, when finished, very effective. — 
Beaded collars and cuffs are novel. They should be 
made of small round beads (gold, silver, or indeed almost 
any kind and color) and Andalusian wool and No. 18 
needle. aie or the cuffs cast on fifteen stitches ; knit one 
tow, then a row putting a bead up to every stitch 
then a plain row, and another 


e first and last ; 


with beads. Repeat until the strip is long enough to slip 
over the hand; then knit one plain rowand bind off. To 
knit the collar, cast on five stitches; knit first a plain row; 
next a row with beads; in the third row make one by 
knitting two in the first stitch, then knit plain to the end 
of the row. Repeat until you have ten stitches. Alter- 
nate bead and plain rows until the collar (about two 
inches wide) will meet round the neck. Then decrease 
one in every plain row as you zzcreased before, until you 
have five stitches; then knit one plain row and bind off. 
These collars and cuffs, if properly made, have almost 
the effect of necklaces and bracelets. In the October 
number of THE FLORAL CABINET directions are given 
for knitting purses; these, it is perhaps unnecessary to 
say, are greatly improved by the addition of a few beads. 
knitted in. LEIRION. 


Work-Box. 


HIS convenient little work-box is just large enough 
_to hold everything that is necessary to sew with, 
and not large enough to be filled with other things. The 
foundation for the box is cut out of -pasteboard, and there 
are nine pteces in all. First, cut.a piece for the bottom 
measuring four and a half inches wide by six inches long. 
For the long sides cut two pieces seven inches long and 
three inches wide; curve these on the ends so they will 
measure six inches on the long sides, to correspond with 
the bottom. Cut the end-pieces- five and a half inches 
long and three inches wide; curve the ends of these to 
match the ends of the sides. The lid is cut in two parts, 
each measuring six inches in length by two and a quarter 
in width. The handle is formed of two pieces three and 
a half inches long by four and a half wide. Curve them 
on the side that measures three and a half inches, as seen 
in the illustration. The pieces may be covered with satin, 
cashmere or even a pretty cretonne, using a dark color 
for the outside and something bright for the lining; cash- 
mere, however, makes the most durable covering. 

The outside and lining should be a quarter of an inch 
larger than the pasteboard, to which it should be basted ; 
turn the edges in and overhand them together neatly. 
When all are covered join the long sides and the ends to- 
gether first, by overhanding them neatly on the outside ; 
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SACHET MADE OF CHRISTMAS CARDS. 


then sew the bottom in place. The lid is kept from fall- 
ing in by being overhanded firmly on the outside. Lastly, 
sew the handles on the ends of the box; fasten a hook 
and eye on the point of these pieces to keep them to- 
gether when being carried about, and place a bow of rib- 
bon onthe top. A little pincushion is fastened on the 
inside of one half of the lid and a piece of ribbon, divided 
into four little pockets for papers of needles, is sewed on 
the other half. Eo. WELCH. 


A Sachet in the Form of a Book. 


NE of the nicest ways of preserving choice Christmas 
0 or Easter cards is in the form of a sachet which is 
made of an even number of cards of uniform size. The 
cover for them is of cardboard which, when folded to- 


gether, is cut half an inch larger than the cards. Baste 


a piece of cotton batting, which has plenty of sachet pow- 
der sprinkled over it, on the outside of the cover; leave 
space between the pieces of cotton so the book will fold 
together nicely ; cut a covering of satin one inch larger, 
baste it on and draw it smoothly over the edge and paste 
it down on the inside; then paste a couple of cards on, 


leaving just room enough between them for the book to . 


fold together. 

When only one leaf is to be used, paste two cards to- 
gether back to back, with a narrow piece of satin folded 
and pasted between them on the sides where they are to 
be bound ; slip a narrow ribbon through this and tie it in 
a bow on the outside. a 

If two or more leaves are used, join four cards with a 
strip of the satin; lay them in and tie the ribbon around 
them. Paint a spray of flowers on the outside and you 
will have a handsome sachet and keepsake. In any case 
where painting is necessary, if one cannot paint, they will 
find a good substitute in the improved decalcomanie or 
silk ornaments which come prepared for satin or silk. 

Ee 5. Ww. 


Decorative Notes. 


NEW and exceedingly effective design for a mantel 
lambrequin is composed of cone-flowers in their 
natural size worked on dark olive-green plush. A strip 
of the plush sixteen inches deep and the length of the 
mantel-shelf extends straight across the front. From the 
bottom of this strip and extending nearly to the top the 
cone-flowers are gracefully arranged, the leaves worked 
with fine chenille and the yellow petals with two shades 
of ribbosene, the dark-brown centres of the blossoms in 
knot-stitch with embroidery silk. Tassels of green rib- 
bosene, with full, yellow heads, finish the lower edge. 
A straight strip of the green plush is laid across the 
mantel-top and hangs down on each end a trifle lower 
than the embroidered piece across the front. These ends 
are lined with yellow satin and trimmed on the bottom 
with the ribbosene tassels. The effect of the yellow cone- 
flower and the odd tassels is unusually rich, and forms 
one of the handsomest designs that it has been our pleas- 
ure to see this season. 

A novel needle-case to stand on the dressing-table is 
made in the shape of a small pyramid, its three sides each 
measuring five inches at the base, and five inches in 
height. Cut three pieces of this size from pasteboard, 
and cover them on one side (for the outside) with light 
green satin. Overhand them neatly and firmly together, 
so they will form the pyramid shape with an opening at 
the bottom. On the centre of one of the sides fasten a 
couple of cashmere leaves, button-holed on the edge with 
green silk, to hold needles; on another side arrange a 
place for court-plaster, and on the remaining side a ribbon 
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loop through which to slip a pair of tiny scissors. Now, 
cut three pieces of pasteboard the same general shape as 
the ones formerly cut, only smaller, measuring three 
inches at the bottom and four in height. Cover these on 
both sides with dark green satin, paint a small floral de- 
sign on each one and attach them to the apex of the 
pyramid to hang over the sides and cover the sewing uten- 
sils. As these pieces are only fastened at the apex, they 
can be readily slipped aside when the needles or scissors 
are wanted. The pyramid is fastened at the bottom to a 
circular piece of heavy pasteboard covered with dark 
green satin. The piece should be a little larger than the 
base of the pyramid. Ue 


Photograph Case. 


HIS little arrangement for holding a few photographs 

will-be welcomed by those who like to keep favored 

ones in sight. It is also a pretty decoration for the wall or 

mantel, and makes a very appropriate little gift for a gen- 

tleman friend, who perhaps has been supplied with pocket 
pincushions, slippers, smoking-caps, &c. 

The foundation for it is made of a piece of heavy 


pasteboard or thin wood eleven inches long by five and a 
half wide. Cover one side of it with a layer of scented 
cotton. Satin of any color may be used for the covering, 


but a very light shade of green forms a particularly pretty - 


combination with the dark green leaves and red berries. 
Draw the satin smoothly over the board and glue it on 
the back; glue a piece of muslin over that, and, if to be 
hung on the wall, screw a couple of rings in near the top 
to draw a cord through to suspend it. If to stand on the 
mantel, arrange a bow of ribbon on one corner, as seen in 
the illustration, and fasten at the back a wire support. 
The little corners are cut out of cardboard and covered 
with dark red velvet on one side and satin on the other 
overhand them neatly to the back. A branch of natural 
holly leaves is prepared for the decoration in this way: 


Separate the leaves from the branch and press them care- 


fully. Fasten the branch on and glue the leaves to it in 
their natural position, Make a bunch of berries out of 
wax and paint them red; attach them to fine wires and 
fasten around the branch. Prepared in this manner they 
will keep a long time and present a natural appearance. 
Of course where one can paint, the case can be deco- 
rated in that way if desired, or the design can be em- 
broidered. Be 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


AST month different seasonable fabrics were de- 
scribed, and we now give some suggestions for put- 
ting them together. 

In the first place, let our amateur dressmaker always 
buy good lining for the waist and sleeves. Silesia or 
sateen is good enough for those dresses which are made 
at home, and from two to two and a half yards will be 
required, according to the size of the person and tne length 
of the basque. 

Use the silesia cross-way of the goods—that is, so that 
the bottom of the pattern of the basque is on the selv- 
edge. Silesia does not stretch when used this way, and a 
basque is much more satisfactory when it does not stretch 
and pull out of shape, 

Suppose that the goods decided on are of wool—two 
kinds; one the plain homespun or camel’s hair, or other 
smooth-faced goods, and the other astrachan, or, bouclé 
cloth. Ifadress alone is needed, buy two yards of the 
rough goods and six of the smooth. (A jacket or coat 
takes two yards, and is always of the rough goods.) 

The skirt must have a foundation lining of alpaca or 
cambric, faced at the bottom on the right side five or six 

‘inches deep with the plain goods, and on the wrong side 
- with linen canvas seven or eight inches wide. Over this 
canvas, three or four inches deep, beginning under the 
braid, put alpaca. This sheds dust and dirt and keeps 
moisture from affecting the stiffening of the canvas. 
ladies may think that all this is too much, but all French 
dressmakers finish the bottom of their skirts in this 
way. The skirt should be from eighty-two to ninety 
inches wide—xo more. 

Then cut the pleating. It is not necessary that this 
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should go across the back breadth at all. Cut three 
breadths seven inches deep, and one twenty inches deep. 
Now cut this last in two /engthwzse at the fold in the 
goods. Put them together thus, one of seven inches, and 
one half breadth of twenty inches, then another breadth 
of seven, and then the other deep half breadth, then the 
third narrow breadth. Make one edge even, of course. 
Then hem this even edge, and pleat into a space of fifty- 
four inches which should cover the front and side breadths 
of the foundation skirt. The pleats should be side 
pleats, one inch wide, and should all turn toward the 
front. The long pleats should come over the seams in the 
skirt. 

Now cut from crinoline the shape of the front and side 
breadths, like the foundation, only two or three inches 
shorter at the bottom, Cut the rough goods to fit these, 
and face the front and bottom edges of the side breadths, 
and the entire front breadth (except the top) about one 
inch and a half deep, first, however, sloping away the 
breadths, on the lower part of the joining seams, to the 
depth of fifteen or sixteen inches, so that when the 
breadths are put together they will fall apart a few 
inches at the bottom and show the deep pleating on the 
skirt. 

Then put these on the skirt, the front breadth first, 
being careful to have the centre of the breadths exactly 
together. Fit on the side breadths, making them come 
well up to the front breadth. Ornament these and keep 
them together, either by clasps or large buttons, set on 
either side of the seam to look like clasps; three clasps, 


’ or.six buttons, on each seam, the lowest one just where 


the breadths begin to separate. 
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Make two large double or triple box-pleats of the 
smooth goods for the back. They must come to the 
bottom of the skirt, and within thirteen inches of the top. 
_ This will require one breadth and a half of the material. 
The pleats must be well taped to hold them in place, and 
stitched across the top to the skirt, below the slit in the 
back of the foundation skirt. 

Above these pleats is a puff of the plain goods, which 
goes to the waist and finishes the back. One breadth is 
enough in width, and it must be twenty-seven inches long. 
Sew this breadth plainly across the top of the pleats, leav- 
ing the surplus cloth in the middle; then draw up this 
surplus cloth inside and tack it to the hem of the slit; 
now sew up the sides and put all the fullness that remains 
in the top, except eighteen inches in the centre of the 
breadth at the top. Hem this, and pleat vertically on the 
old of the goods, so as to draw the fullness up. Place a 

od 


hook here, and an eye on the end of the belt, upside 
down, into which the hook must fasten. This makes a 
pretty drapery, and obviates the danger of showing the 
bustle or underclothing through the slit. 

The basque must be short. In cloth it is best to finish 
it in the back, either plain, to fit smoothly over the tour- 
nure, or in two double-box pleats, pressed very flat. A 
narrow vest and a high collar of the rough goods finish 
the basque, and a clasp to match those on the skirt is a 
pretty finish for the collar. 

If cuffs of the rough goods are liked, they should be 
left open a little way on the outside of the sleeve and 
held together by clasps. Small buttons, to match the 
clasps, are down the front of the basque, set very close 
together. 

This is one of the most stylish and popular models for 
any of the fashionable wool goods. MELUZINA. 
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Dolly Varden Cake. 


Three eggs, beaten separately, two cups of sugar, two- 
thirds of a cup of butter, one cup of sweet* milk, three 
cups of sifted flour, one level teaspoon of soda and three 
teaspoons of cream of tartar, measured more scantily than 
thesoda. Cream the butter, stir the sugar into it, add the 
yolks well beaten, and gradually stir in the milk. Make 
the soda fine with a knife before it is measured and sift 
it and the cream of tartar with the flour. Beat the whites 
to a stiff froth, and add after the flour has been stirred in. 
Divide the cake in two parts. In one put one cup of 
seeded and chopped raisins and half a cup of currants; 
rub the fruit in flour to keep it from settling to the bot- 
tom. Flavor with one teaspoon of cinnamon, half a tea- 
spoon of cloves and a quarter of a grated nutmeg. Flavor 
the white part with lemon and bake in layers. Make two 
layers of each and put together with icing, alternating the 
et and dark. 


Cream Pie. 

Scald one pint of milk in a double boiler. Wet two 
even tablespoonfuls of cornstarch in a little cold milk, add 
the yolks of three eggs and three tablespoonfuls of sugar 
and beat with an egg-beater till very light; then stir into 
the scalding milk. Flavor with lemon and let it cool. 
Line a pie-plate with a nice crust and bake it. Then fill 
with the cream and make a meringue of the whites of the 
two eggs beaten with two tablespoonfuls of powdered 
sugar, Cover the top of the pie with this and set on the 
upper grate of the oven until the meringue is a pale straw 
color. 

Muffins or Drop Biscuits. 

One quart of sifted flour, three heaping teaspoonfuls of 
baking powder thoroughly mixed and sifted with it, also 
one-half of a teaspoonful of salt and one level tablespoonful 
of sugar. When the dry ingredients are mixed, work one 
tablespoonful of butter through them. Enough milk will 
be needed to make a stiff batter, just stiff enough to keep 
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its form, and yet soft enougn to take up with a spoon. 
It will answer to use part water, requiring in all about a 
pint of wetting; but as different-kinds of flour take more 
or less wetting, the quantity must be determined by try- 
ing. Have ready some muffin-rings well greased, or, if 
they do not form a part of your kitchen furnishing, use a 
dripping-pan and drop the muffins on with a spoon in ob- 
long cakes, leaving room between for them torise. They 
will bake in ten or fifteen minutes in a hot oven. 


Baked Hash. 


Take any kind of cold meat and chop it not very fine. 
To one pint of the chopped meat, add one half as much 
cold mashed potatoes, two tablespoonfuls of bread-crumbs, 
the same quantity of butter. Moisten all with a half cup 
of water; season with salt and pepper and bake half an 
hour. Do not use too deep a dish to bake it in. 


Economy Cakes. 


These can be made of almost any left-over food, pro- 
viding the different kinds are such as combine properly. 
Any kind, or any number of kinds, of meat can be used ; 
any bits of cold rice, potatoes, crumbs of bread, cold 
cooked eggs, an onion, hominy, gravy, and so forth. Of 
course it will be better if one-third of the ingredients is 
meat, but less will answer. It will depend on the skill of 
the cook to make it a success rather than on any furnished 
recipe. If there is no gravy on hand a sauce must be 
made of butter, flour and water, as the mixture must be 
just moist enough to make out into cakes. It will bea 
failure if too dry. An egg will also be needed to combine 


‘it, and a little onion juice and plenty of pepper and salt to 


season it. Chop the ingredients fine and make out in 
small, thick cakes, like codfish cakes, and fry on a griddle. 
Drippings from roast-beef or the fat from marrow-bones 


_is nice to fry them in. 


Mrs. C. G. HERBERT. 
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Poy TUNITY CENTS. 


Beware of Sharp-Edged Tools.x—When I was a boy, 
my father, who was something of a veterinary, used 


very often to have open his case of knives and other in-- 


struments; among them, I well remember there were 
several lances, and he always warned me to be careful of 
all sharp-edged tools, especially a Jace, because it cut on 
both edges. I have not forgotten those warnings, and 
for the past three years I have frequently seen in THE 
' FLORAL CABINET, at intervals of a few months, an “F. 
Lance;’’ so, as a matter of duty, I have been very care- 
ful and have always found that this “ Lance” is no excep- 
tion to the rule, as far as cutting goes. What I really 
wish to say, however, is this: that in the December num- 
ber of THE FLORAL CABINET, “ F. Lance ” has spoken so 
frankly about the Society of American Florists’ proceed- 
ings, pointing out the possibilities of its future, prompting 
it to do that which is right and speaking plainly of his ex- 
perience in buying plants wrongly named, that I feel it 
my duty to thank him. The very fact of such incorrect 
naming of varieties, coupled with the difficulty of many 
florists not being in a position to verify them, was one of 
the reasons for establishing the society. It must be re- 
membered that the Society of American Florists has yet 
only cotyledons: wait until there are a few ¢rue leaves ex- 
panded, and then I hope it will do good alike to the 
florist and the amateur. 

It is to such as “F. Lance” that we owe our business, 
and whenever it is necessary,I hope he will get a keen 
edge on his weapon and cut deep. : 

JOHN THORPE, 


President Society of American Florists. 
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Thanksgiving Day of 1885 was one that will long be 
remembered by the flower growers that supply the New 
York florists, for never before on a Thanksgiving Day— 
if.on any other day—did flowers bring so high a price in 
the market and find such ready sale. The growers had 
hard work to believe the stories their agents told them— 
of Mermet roses bringing $20 per 100, Bennetts $75 per 
100 and small bunches of chrysanthemums selling at fifty 
cents each. But such were the facts, and interesting ones, 
too, for they show plainly that flowers begin to be appre- 
ciated; in fact, they are as necessary as the turkey—the 
all-essential element of thankfulness. It isa step forward 
when there is as much money spent on the beautiful as 
on the appetite, and it is a far better indication of the true 
spirit of Thanksgiving when wealth contributes to taste 
instead of thirst. 

x 

Hyacinths in Glasses frequently become, by the time 
the flowers are beginning to expand, so weak and spin- 
dling that the leaves fall about and hang over the sides 
of the glasses, thus presenting a decidedly unsatisfactory 
appearance. The cause of this is an insufficiency of light, 
and it may, therefore, be advisable to direct special atten- 


‘the poorer will 


tion to the fact that the plants in glasses, in common with 
those grown in pots, should have a light position from 
the time they commence to make new growth. It is ad- 
visable to keep them in a cupboard or other place from 
which the light is excluded until they are well furnished 
with roots, but immediately the leaves begin to push they 
must be put into the fullest light possible, and a plate in 
a south window is decidedly preferable. It is only by 
giving them a:position where they will enjoy a little sun- 
shine occasionally that the leaves will obtain their proper 
color and substance and the flower spikes the necessary 
degree of strength. The greater the height they attain 
e the appearance presented, and every 
endeavor should therefore be made to keep the foliage 


dwarf and the flower spikes to a moderate height. 


* 
* * 


Tulips:—Now that the tulip has become a favorite 
flower for florists’ use, there is no little strife among 
the growers to be the first in the market, in order to se- 
cure the highest prices. John Reid, Esq., Jersey City 
Heights, distanced all rivals this season by sending in 
choice flowers on the first day of December. They were 


Duc Von Thol in variety, white, yellow and scarlet. 


*% 
* * 


Pennsylvania Horticultural Society.x—The president 
of this society, J. E. Mitchell, Esq., has sent out the fol- 
lowing card, which will be read with pleasure by the many 
friends of the society. If there is a horticultural society 
in this country deserving success it is this, for a more hos- 
pitable, hardworking, intelligent set of men were never 
found in one organization. 

“The display just closed is the most successful the 
society has held for several years past, which is largely 
due to the exertions of the press in our behalf and to the 
appreciation of the public at large, as shown by their en- 
couragement in sustaining these beautiful displays, which 
tend to elevate the public taste and encourage a love of 
the beautiful in nature.” 

ue 

The New York Horticultural Society—The annual 
meeting of the Society for the election of officers only, 
was held in Horticultural Hall, December 8. With the 
exception of some few changes of minor importance the 
old board of officers was re-elected. The attendance was 
small, and but little enthusiasm manifested. We willsay, 
however, and with much pleasure, that there is a seeming 
determination on the part of those who are best fitted to 
speak and act to go to work witha will that always insures 
success. Certain it is that New York cam have a Horti- 
cultural Society worthy the name. The question is, wz// 


it? We anxiously await the answer. 


* 
* * 


Chrysanthemums at the Farmers’ Club.—The last, if 
not least, of the chrysanthemum exhibitions for the season 
was made at the regular semi-monthly meeting of the 
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Farmers’ Club of the American Institute. There was but 
one exhibitor, Richard Brett, gardener to J. R. Pitcher, 
Esq., of Short Hills, N. J. And to show the capabilities 
of the chrysanthemum for cut-flowers, no other was 
needed. In itself it was a complete collection, all the 
well-known varieties being represented, besides some of 
Mr. Brett’s seedlings, one of which has been awarded 
several medals, and has placed Mr. Brett well up in our 
list of chrysanthemum growers. The true appreciation 
of the flowers was a prominent feature of the exhi- 
bition. We were informed that very nearly all in at- 
tendance were farmers, which speaks well for them, as 
it has never been our pleasure to attend an exhibition of 
flowers which was more highly appreciated;“ or where 
flowers were better understood. 


* 
* * 


The Turkish Ambassador sailed on Saturday, December 
20, taking with him for the Sultan and his own garden 
a collection of gladioli, dahlias and chrysanthemums, from 
Messrs. Hallock & Thorpe. The Ambassador is a great 
lover of horticulture, and informed Mr. Thorpe that the 
Sultan is passionately fond of flowers. 


* 
* * 


Morning-Glories for Window Plants.—We are asked 
repeatedly for the best climbing-plant for the living-room, 
the best plant for a hanging-basket, or the most cheerful 
plant for winter blooming. To all these questions we 
reply, the common morning-glory, Convolvulus major, the 
best known of all twining plants, and one deserving all 
the praises that have been heaped upon it. As a window 
plant for winter blooming it is a success, as it grows freely 
and produces graceful flowers in abundance. Besides, 
the morning-glory in the house has the advantage over 
those grown outside, inasmuch as their flowers remain 
open nearly the whole day, and again they are not such 
rampant growers as when planted in the border. 


a 


English Names of Plants.—The following will un- 
doubtedly please many who think botanical (correct) 
names worse than useless. We like to gratify all classes, 
but must insist that scientific names are a necessity, and, 
when fully understood, they are very instructive. 

“ Latin names must ever be used first and always, but 
there is a large and intelligent class who cannot learn, or 
care not for learned nomenclature. Besides, it is in the 
vulgar tongue that all the poetry, the sentimental, the 
cherished associations of home and country and of friends 
reside. The very name of the field daisy calls up the 
genial spirit of Chaucer and the pathos of Burns. Speak 
of daffodils, and the names of Shakespeare and Words- 
worth and Herrick stand writ on their golden petals more 
firmly than if writ on brass. I think it was Leigh Hunt 
who said that no fairies ever swung themselves in the 


bells of the wild hyacinth in his time, and when asked . 


why not as well as in the time of Shakespeare, he said the 
dreadful language used by botanists in speaking of inno- 


cent blossoms drove them all away!” 


*k 
*k *k 


Are Living Plants in Rooms Healthful ?—The general 
impression. seems to prevail that growing plants in the 


house are injurious to health, and we know of many in- 
stances where they have been turned out of doors simply 
because their influence on the atmosphere was considered 
deleterious. This conclusion seems very strange when 
we take into consideration the fact that but for vegeta- 
tion we could not exist at all. The leaves of plants, trees 
and shrubs purify the atmosphere upon which we subsist, 
restoring it to its normal condition, rendering it healthy 
and salubrious when vitiated by the breath of animals. 
The plant feeds upon that in the atmosphere of the living- 
room that is injurious to us, and in return gives us an at- 
mosphere adapted to our necessities. It is by no means 
uncommon to hear this objection raised against plants by 
him who is constantly poisoning the atmosphere with to- 
bacco smoke. While we are confident the plant in the 
living-room does far more good than harm, we are also 
confident that the moral influence the geranium exerts 


_ upon the household is far greater than that which evolves 


from an old pipe, or even the best Havana cigar. 


Our views upon the healthfulness of plants in the living- 
room is fully confirmed by the following, from Gardenzng, 
an English periodical : 

“Such experiments as have been made to test this mat- 
ter have been directed rather to the discovery of the 
amount of carbonic acid given off by plants at night 
than to the general composition of the air of the rooms in 
which they were located. As a matter of fact, no suffi- 
cient reason has ever been assigned for excluding plants 
from rooms, though it is well understood that some plants 
—those exhaling certain powerful odors, for instance— 
should not be kept in bed or other rooms unless the 
apartments are well ventilated. The question, so far as 
the production of carbonic acid is concerned, is of little 
moment, for the quantity of that gas given off during a 
night by any conceivable number of plants likely to be 
placed in a room is so small as to be practically harmless. 
On the contrary, it has been: proved that flowering plants 
are health-producers, owing to the amount of ozone gen- 
erated by them, and it has been asserted that, however 
produced, there seems no difference of opinion as to the 
value of ozone in our atmosphere, for the majority of 
chemists are agreed that it is the ‘great purifier,’ and not 
one attributes to it any deleterious influence.” 


a7 
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A New Enemy to the fuchsia has made its appearance, 
which bids fair to destroy the entire stock, unless some 
effectual means are found to exterminate it. It evidently 
belongs to the beetle family ; it is about one-eighth of an 
inch in length, of a bright green color: while under the 
microscope it appears to be incased in a coat of mail, the 
groundwork of which is a steel blue, splashed, dotted and 
burnished with gold and silver. Its habit seems to be to 
bore several holes through the leaf, and while it consumes 
but a small part of the foliage, the plant attacked very 
soon withers and dies. Our attention was first called to 
the work of this insect while visiting a Cincinnati flor- 
ist whose entire stock was ruined. In this case Paris- 
green was used, but to no purpose. Can any one name 
this pest, or state the best method of preventing its 
ravages ?>—H/, in American Florist. : 


~ no sunshine. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Begonias.—/rs. M. C. W., Ohto. — Your questions 
were mostly answered in the December CABINET. We 
will add that the plants usually thrive in the temper- 
ature that best suits the geranium, only they require less 
sun. The Rex section are not suited to house culture. 
The flowering varieties should be kept in rather-small 
pots to bloom well. 2. me¢alzca is worth all the rest for 
the window-garden ; it is easily managed, does not seem 
to care for much rest, and is at all times ornamental. If 
grown for its foliage only, there is no plant more beauti- 
ful, and when in bloom it is grace and beauty combined. 
It is, moreover, a constant bloomer; plants have been 


kept in flower without the slightest interruption for more . 
than fourteen months. 4 


Pelargonium, Fred. Dorner.—Same.—aAll of this class 
of pelargoniums are spring-flowering plants; after bloom- 
ing they should be grown on through the summer and 
given a partial rest in autumn. Re-pot in December, cut 
well back and start into growth in moderate heat. Do 
not let them suffer a check, and guard well against insect 
enemies. 

Moss Rose.—Same.—Cut back just before it starts in 
the spring; yours must be an exception to the rule if it 
does not throw up young shoots from the roots. Produc- 
ing suckers is a weakness of roses in general, and if yours 
does not, fine flowers will be the reward. Feed it well 
and you will be satisfied with its growth. 

New Rose, Sunset.—Same.—yYes, we consider the Sun- 
set in all respects as hardy and vigorous as the Safrano ; 
besides, its flowers are of a richer shade, and are of more 
substance. Plants are materially benefited by a change 
of position in the window at least once a week. 

Narcissi.—Sae.—lIt is a mistake to think they will be 
permanently injured if moved when in bloom. They 
should, however, remain undisturbed for many years, and 
will bloom much better for no interference. 


Plants for a Room with a Northern Aspect.—JZ/, JZ, 
S., Oh¢o.—It will be labor lost to undertake the growing 
of flowering plants, as a class, in a room where there is 
As your window is large, fill the space with 
ferns and begonias., For the former take adiantums in 
variety, and the best of the latter is B. mezalzca, one of 
the most charming plants under cultivation for the house. 


Hyacinths and Crocus.—S. /.—As your bulbs are 
nicely sprouted, it will be well to examine them to see if 
the pots are well filled with roots, and if so, water 
thoroughly and gradually give them light and heat. It is 
not a good plan to bring froma dark cellar into full sun- 
light, but much better to shade them a day or two, after 
which they will bear all the sun you can give them. Do 
not economize in the use of water .after they commence 
rapid growth. Growth is quickly checked if the roots get 
dry. and from which they rarely recover. Both hyacinths 
and crocus will be greatly benefited with a little stimulat- 


ing food. Add a teaspoonful of guano to a gallon of 
water and apply once a week, and you will receive in re- 
turn much finer spikes of bloom. 


Strength of Guano Water.—Sudscrzber.—F or plants 
grown in pots, the guano should be mixed with water at 
the rate of one ounce to six quarts of water But we 
should not advise its general application until toward 
spring, when the plants are in full growth and the soil 
somewhat exhausted. It can be profitably employed at 
any time on callas or other plants that are vigorously 
growing. It is very strong plant food, and should only 
be given to such plants as can digest it readily. 


Keeping Fancy Caladiums through the Winter.—A 
New Subscriber.—As soon as the foliage shows signs of 
decay, lay the pots on their sides in any convenient place 
where the temperature does not fall below fifty degrees ; a 
higher temperature would be preferable. Let the bulbs 
(corms) remain in the pots until they show signs of 
growth, when they should be divided, if an increase of 
stock is desirable, and ré-potted in a coarse, rich soil, and 
grown on as rapidly as possible. 


Dinner.Table Decorations.—Zsthetzc.— Yours is a 
troublesome question to answer. We try in all cases to 
furnish information, but we cannot undertake to furnish 
taste. In all floral decorations much depends upon what 
you have to do with; if you have, as you say, fine plants 
of Adiantum cuneatum growing in pans, put as many.on 
the table as room will permit and your decoration is com- 
plete. In addition to these, the few roses you have can 
be arranged in small vases with good effect. Do not put 
your whole conservatory on the dining-table ; neither pile 
up your plants and flowers in such a way as to obstruct 
the view and hide one person from another. If you have 
plenty of flowers, arrange in a tall vase with a broad base, 
using light, graceful spikes or sprays of flowers and ferns 
on top, and fill the base with roses and such other flow- 
ers as you may have, but do not give them an elevation 
of more than six inches. For the dining-table let the 
decorations be airy and graceful. 


Camellias. — H. H. A., Nevada. — No, you cannot 
make the camellia thrive in a library, even though it may 
be cool. In order to have it flower well a cool, moist 
atmosphere is necessary; a dry one is fatal to it. You 
do not require a regular greenhouse, providing you can 
get a moist atmosphere without it. 

Lilies:—Same.—Yes, they will thrive splendidly in a 
partially shaded situation—in fact, nothing suits them bet- 
ter. As for the snow remaining so long on the ground, 
nothing could be more beneficial, as there is no better 
mulching. What injures lilies is alternate freezing and 
thawing. All varieties are worth growing; we think the 
species known as L. /anczfolzum possessés more valuable 
points than any other. 


' Livermore, the celebrated lecturer, 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


The Queen of Roumania has written three 
articles, giving glimpses of the country over which 
she reigns, for the Youth’s Companion. 


The Columbia Bicycle Calendar, just issued 
by the Pope Manufacturing Company, of Boston, is 
useful as a calendar, beautiful as an ornament and 
interesting as a collation of pithy sentences on 
wheeling. The daily calendar slips are mounted 
upon heavy board, upon which is exquisitely exe- 
cuted, in water-color effect, by G. H. Buek, of New 
York, a charming combination of cycling scenes. 


Christine Nilsson, the famous prima donna, 
has written an article on ‘‘The Right and Wrong 
Methods of Teaching Singing ’’ for the Youth’s Com- 
panion. Thisis her first appearance as an author, 
put her article is said to be of remarkable value and 
interest. 


Gen. Beauregard will give a history of the 
Shiloh campaign inthe January number of The North 
American Review. He claims that Gen. Algernon 
Sydney Johnson acted only as a corps commander at 
Shiloh. Gen. Beauregard emphatically asserts (con- 
trary to the common belief) that he was the sole com- 
mander on both days, and, without naming them, 
controverts the reports of Grant and Sherman as to 
the nation’s forces being taken by surprise. 


“INDUCING PHYSICIANS NOT TO 
PRESCRIBE ALCOHOLICS.” 


The above was the title of a paper read before the 
National Convention of the Women’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union on November 2d, 1885, in Association 
Hall, Philadelphia. It may therefore please the 
members of that splendid organization to know of 
the great—the wonderful—success of a new ‘treat- 
ment of disease which entirely supersedes the neces 
sity of alcoholics. For sixteen years the ‘‘ Compound 
Oxygen Treatment’ of Drs. Starkey & Palen (who 
have more patients on their records than any other 
regular physicians of Philadelphia) has been used 
successfully in the cure of various forms of chronic 
maladies, and in no case has the use of eo 
been a necessity. 

From every one of the States and Territories from 
which the delegates in that Convention came have 
come testimonials from patients to the wonderful 
effectiveness of this new remedy in curing them. 
And all were cured without the prescription of alco- 
holics ! Some of them speak of the removal of a 
desire for stimulants, and in a few cases the entire 
release from bondage to morphine has been. one of 
the results. The following-named persons are among 
those who report cures: 


Mr. John Armstrong, of Lyons, Nebraska, aged 70, 
cured of dropsy ; Rev. Charles F. Bird, Wentworth, 
Nova Scotia, cured of nervous prostration, after be- 
ing disabled from preaching four years; Rev. G. W. 
P. Brinckloe, Hulmville, Pa., cured of dyspepsia and 
debility and nervousness of several years’ standing ; 
Mrs. C. C. Cady, of Cady’s Commercial College, New 
York City, cured of catarrh ; Rev. John H. Chandler 
and wife, missionaries thirty-eight years in Siam, 
cured (after return) of. malaria and nervous derange_ 
ments; they are now living in Camden, N. J.; Mr. 
Alonzo Clark, of the firm of Davis, Collamore & Co., 
of New York City, cured of inflammation of lungs, 
after being given up by physicians to die; Rev. 
Charles W. Cushing, D.D., editor of the Amer:can 
Reformer, New York, cured of nervous prostration ; 
Mrs. Mary A. Doughty, of Jamaica, Long Island, 
cured of nervousness and sleeplessness and dys- 
pepsia ; Mr. George W. Edwards, St. George’s Hotel, 
Philadelphia, cured of Bright’s disease; Judge 
Flanders, of New York City, cured of dyspepsia and 
nervous prostration ; Hon. Wm. D. Kelley, of Phila- 
delphia, cured of hereditary catarrh ; Mrs. Mary A. 
restored to 
“nearly uninterrupted perfect health and vigor after 
breaking down from overwork ;”’ her address is Mel- 
rose, Mass.; Rev. George C. Needham, evangelist, and 
wife, send letters giving testimony of advantages re- 
sulting from Treatment used by their friends and 


grave square, says: 


acquaintances ; Hon. William Penn Nixon, of Inter- 
Ocean, Chicago, Ill, cured of disease of lungs; 
Frank Siddall, of Philadelphia, cured of nervous and 


physical prostration ; W. H. Whiteley, Philadelphia, 
cured of sciatica and nerve prostration. 

In the use of the Compound Oxygen the patient 
takes Nature’s simple plan and follows it. Let us 
see what that plan is : 

When the Jife-blood has made the circuit of the 
arteries and veins—before re-entering the heart, to 
be started on its circuit anew—it spreads over the 
surface of the air-cells of the lungs, a surface greater 
in area than the entire exterior covering of the body. 
Here the air inhaled by the lungs meets it, changing 
its color to crimson, and imparting to it new vitality. 
Here kindly Nature has been ever a Healer and Re- 
pairer : here modern science finds the proper place 
to eadty Nature in the most effective way. farage | the 
fact that the usual proportions of the mixture of the’ 
elements of the atmosphere are the proportions ex- 
actly adapted to the needs of the average man in 
health, and seeing that an extra effort is needed for 
the sick to repair the waste of vital force in the blood, 
a different proportion is made in a mixture of the 
atmospheric elements—a lesser quantity of Nitrogen 
is put with a larger portion of remem s When this 
‘“Compound Oxygen” is used, the blood enters the 
heart with increased vitality. "That organ receives a 
portion of that vitality from the blood in its passage, 
and sends it forth with more force and less wear to 
itself ; the vital currents leave on their circuit new 
deposits of vital force in every cell of tissue over 
which they pass, and return again to the lungs fora 
new supply. This simple story is the rational ex- 
planation of the greatest. advance that medical 
science has yet made. 


“The Compound Oxygen Treatment,’? which Drs. : 


Starkey & Palen, 1529 Arch Street, Philadelphia, have 
been using for the last sixteeen years, is a scientific 
adjustment of the elements of Oxygen and Nitrogen 
magnetized, and the compound is so condensed and 
made portable that it is carried by express to every 
conn of the country—indeed, it is sent all over the 
wor 


An exchange poetically observes, ‘‘Jack Frost 
will soon be writing his poems on the window panes.”’ 
Well, Jack is something of a poet. Atleast, he makes 
beautiful rime.— Boston Courier. 


OUTINGS AND InNINGS.—This department of 
the Philadelphia Weekly Press is devoted exclu- 


sively to amusements for the home circle and the 


promotion of social intercourse. It has games for 
the parlor, out-of-door sports, entertainments suit- 
able for church sociables, hints to amusement com- 
mittees and to young peoples’ social clubs, singing 
games, dancing games, romping games; quiet games, 
games of memory, games of skill—in fact, all kinds 
of games. It is a regular feature of the paper and is 
issued every week. 

Send for a sample copy and see what you think 
of it. 
Irrom Under the Clock : ‘* Lady , of Bel 
‘Iwas grievously disappointed 
by my florist, from whom Thad ordered flowers for 
an evening party, for the purpose of overcoming a 
stuffy odor in the rooms, which had been closed for 
some months. At the last moment, before my 


guests were to arrive, my daughter suggested sprink- 


ling about some Lundborg perfumes, which had just 
been presented to her by a friend. The result was 
marvelous ; a delicate and delicious fragrance of 
fresh flowers pervaded the rooms. I now invariably 
use the Lundborg perfumes for this purpose. They 


not only give off a charming odor, but purify the at- 


mosphere of the room.” 


There is noend to the funny things that are 
seen and heard by the teachers in our public schools. 
Once a teacher observed a huge blot of ink ona boy’s 


copy-book. ‘‘ What is that?” he demanded. ‘‘Sure, 
I think it’s a tear, sir.” ‘A tear! How could a tear 
be black ?” ‘‘Sure, I think wan o’ the colored boys 


dropped it, sir.” Tor the comfort of children who 
know what it is to be “ flustered,” this is the laugh 
able reply of a very bright and accomplished lady 
teacher who was passing a purely formal examina- 
tion in physiology. ‘‘ Where is the alimentary 
canal ?”’ was demanded. ‘‘ Really,’ was the pleas- 
ant reply, ‘‘I forget whether it is in Indianapolis or 
Tllinois.”,—San Francisco Argonaut. 


A Profitable Investment 

can be made ina postal-card, if itis used to send 
your address to Hallett &Co., Portland, Maine, who 
ean furnish you work that you can do and live at 
home ; few there are who cannot earn over $5 per 
day, and some have made over $50. Capital not 
required ; youare started free. Hither sex ; all ages. 
All particulars free. ‘ 


——‘By heavens! that stuff is not fit for a hog to 
eat,” remarked Smythe, as he pushed away a plate 
of beef-stew at the Jarby boarding-house yesterday 9 
at dinner. 

“Allright. You needn’t eat it then, sir,” spoke up ] 
Mrs. Jarby.—Goodall’s Sun. 

——~—A Frenchman has made the astounding dis- | : 
covery that there are more bachelors who are crim- © 
inals than married men. If we may believe the 
Frenchman, the number of bachelors who are mar- — 
ried men is very small.—Binghamton Republican. _ 
FARM AND GARDEN.—This department of The 
Philadelphia Weekly Press is under the care of a / 
practical farmer of ability and experience, who de- 
votes his attention exclusively to making this the” 
best department of its kind anywhere published. In ~ 
connection with this, the following extraordinary | 
offer is made : 


Weekly Press, one year............- ee ee $1 00 
American Agriculturist, one year.......... 1 50 
and your choice of either 
Household or Farm Conveniences.......... 150 | 
Total valie......+.0s-.: 40) a $4 60 


All sent to any address for $2.25. Send for Sample 
Copy and Premium List. 
Talk about women being flighty! 
bank cashiers. —Lowell Citizen. 
‘* Have you two fives for a ten?” asked a well- 
known man about town to Justice Prindiville, whom = 
he met on the way to court. 

“Certainly I have ; I can change the bill for you,’ 
replied the genial judge. 

**Oh, but I have not got the ten,” replied the fellow.| 
“I thought if you had two fives you might spare one” 
of them till to-morrow.’’—Chicago Weekly. 


Look at ; 


Lape favorites for years. 
Organ is constructed 
1, with more care, even to minute 


Te ESTEY ORGANS have 


I No 


w~ detail. Skilled judges have pro- 
i mnounced its tone full, round, a 
powerful, combined withadmira 
purity and softness. 
Tilustrated Catalogues sent free. 


ESTEY ORGAN CO., Brattleboro, Vt. 


WARNER BROTHERS’ celebrated 
Coraline Corsets are for sale by all lead- 
ing merchants. Avoid imitations, 


ANTED An active Man or Woman tin 


every county to sell our goods. 
Salary $75 per month and expenses. Canvass 
ing outfit and particulars FREE. STANDARD 

SILVERWARE COMPANY, Boston, Mass. q 


a ae All Hidden Name Cards, an elegant 48 page floral — 
? Autograph Album, 3 French Dolls with wardrobe 

of 82 pieces, and 200 New Scrap Pictures, all for 
SNOW & CO., Meriden, Conn. 


/ 56 New Scrap Pictures and 50 Fancy Cards (new) 
mailed for 10c. ESSEX CARD WORKS, 4 
Ivoryton, Conn. 


50 Chromo, Gold Scrap, Loop Fringe, &c., Cards 
sent postpaid for 6c. CONNECTICUT STEAM 
CARD WORKs, Hartford, Conn. 


oman oD Cents. ~ 


[ 0 New Scrap Pictures and 48 New Chromo and 
Gold Scrap Cards sent Postpaid for 10c. | 
CENTERBROOK CARD CO., Centerbrook, Com n.. 
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ApuTILON Pa&ont@FLoRA. Flowers rose-color. (See page 35.) 


on 


SPECIMEN. -PLANTS 


OR the last two months the horticultural periodicals 
have been full of the wonderful chrysanthemum 
shows in the large Eastern cities, and the accounts have 
been read by thousands of ladies with a passing interest, 
and possibly a silent wish that they could see the wonder- 
ful plants, but with no thought that there was a practical 
esson to be learned from these and other exhibits. 

It has often occurred to me when viewing the poor 
apologies for specimen plants at local fairs, and even 
State fairs, that there was a large field for improvement 
in the exhibits, and I must confess that professional 
florists make but little better showing than the unpro- 
fessional. Many of their plants come in a wilted, dying 
condition that renders their exhibition a question of 
doubtful value to the spectator, though it may bring a 
premium of more or less value to the exhibitor. The 
amateur’s huge rose or other geranium that, from the 
effects of leaf-mold and soapsuds has become the won- 
der of the neighborhood, is lifted as carefully as may be, 
thrust into a box, drenched with water and carted off to 
the fair, for Jack Frost would soon slaughter all the floral 
innocents, and the geranium might as well be sacri- 
ficed in a worthy cause as fall a victim to the inevitable. 
Doubtless many would take a different way if they knew 
how, and it occurs to me to offer one or two suggestions. 

Most readers know that florists keep many of their 
stock plants (more especially roses in pots) in the open 
air, with the intervals between the pots filled with sphag- 
num, coal-ashes, or the pots are simply sunk in the 
ground. This is called plunging the pots. It keeps the 
earth moist and the roots are subject to less extremes 
than when the pot is exposed to the air, and the plants 
grow just as vigorously, with the exception of being 
shorter jointed. 

This practice might be extended, not only to the grow- 
ing of exhibition plants for rural fairs, but also to speci- 
mens to be used for lawn decoration. All that is necessary 
is a sunken place in the garden filled with sifted coal- 
ashes, a few large pots (ten or twelve inch), some thrifty 
bushy plants in the spring, and less care than the same 
number of plants would take if kept on a plant-stand. 
The pots can be obtained in most villages of a thou- 
sand inhabitants, and they will last many years if care- 
fully handled. They are oftener broken in the winter 


FOR. DECORATION, 


time, when empty, than when in use, and | have found 
that where cellar-room was plenty it was best to set the 
pots away in the fall with the earth remaining in them. 
For plunging the pots, a pit sixteen inches deep should 
be dug and filled even-full with sifted coal-ashes, and it 
makes a neater job and prevents dust spattering from 
the rain to cover the surface with sphagnum. The most 
desirable plants to use are coleus, bushy-growing, free- 
blooming geraniums, pompone dahlias and dwarf chrys- 
anthemums. Stand plants, such as the abutilon, hibiscus, 
flowering begonias, and, if partially shaded, rex begonias 
and fuchsias can also be plunged. A succession of plants 
can be provided for the lawn by growing in plunged pots, 
instead of planting in the usual way. For example, some 
thrifty, blooming geraniums in five-inch pots could be 
purchased in May and transferred to ten-inch pots and 
plunged in groups of three as close as the pots will stand 
in suitable places in the lawn. When the season for 
planting coleus (June 1 to 10) arrives some pots could 
be plunged, and about August I a row could be placed 
around the geraniums. Some pompone dahlias and 
chrysanthemums could also be grown for lawn decora- 
tion when they come in bloom. 

The plants, being in pots, could be removed to a shed 
or the house on frosty nights. To persons with means 
and time, wonderful transformations could be accom- 
plished in a lawn in a single night, with a quantity of 
potted plants quietly grown in the backyard, until they 
had developed size, beauty and bloom. In fact, to an 
ingenious, thinking woman, this way of gardening would 
be a veritable floral Aladdin’s lamp. 

The earth used in potting should be two-thirds rotten 
sod and one-third rotten cow manure, with sand enough 
to make the dirt loose and porous. For geraniums, how- 
ever, no sand should be added, as they delight in a 
strong, rich clay. If the pots are plunged in coal ashes, 
with three or four inches of the ashes underneath, no 
drainage is necessary. Those plunged, or to be plunged 
in soil, should have two inches of broken pots placed in 
the bottom before filling. This secures drainage and 
prevents the roots from striking into the soil below. To 
insure uniformity of development, the position of the pots 
should be changed a little once a week. 

L. B. PIERCE, 


arte ABU TILON. 


HIS is a very showy and attractive class of plants, 
valuable because of its adaptation to all kinds of 
gardening. Abutilons make splendid specimens for the 
greenhouse, succeed remarkably well as window plants, 
and are quite as valuable for the open border. Their 
remarkable ease of cultivation is a great feature of their 


attractiveness. They grow freely and cheerfully for every- 
body, and under almost any circumstances; in fact, the 
only drawback to their success as flowering plants is 
that they grow too freely and demand a vigorous use of 
the knife to keep them within bounds. They must also 
be kept under restraint at the root in order to have them 
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flower freely. If well cut in, so as to form compact, 
shapely plants, and grown in small pots, they will prove 
continuous bloomers. 

Like all other plants, these have their likes and their 
dislikes ; they prefer plenty of heat, light and moisture. 
Like all other plants they have their enemies, and the aphis 
(green-fly) appears to be a special favorite with the abu- 
tilon, and must needs be kept in check, which can easily 
be done with frequent applications of tobacco dust and 
syringing. 

This genus is mostly confined to Brazil, where its 
flowers are highly esteemed as a vegetable, their pecu- 
liar characteristic being mucilage, to which may be added 
a total absence of any unwholesome quality. 

A. peoniefiora, the subject of our illustration, is a na- 
tive of the Organ Mountains, Brazil, a locality that we are 
indebted to for very many of our most valuable green- 


house plants. We regret that this plant, introduced more 
than thirty years ago, is now a stranger in our green- 
houses, and will probably require a reintroduction, which 
its merits demands. 

The Gardener's Magazine, to which we are indebted 
for our illustration, says of it : 

“ This abutilon attains to the size of a tree in the warm 
greenhouse, but may be kept within the bounds of an or- 
dinary free-growing bush, if it is cut back after flowering 
to prevent undue extension. It is of stouter habit than 
the average abutilons, with entire ovate leaves of a full 
fresh, green color, and cup-shaped flowers of a rich, rosy 
color, the yellow stamens being conspicuous, and making 
evident its malvaceous relationships. It is matter for sur- 
prise, perhaps, that the raisers of new abutilons have not 
sought aid from the pollen of this fine species, and to some 
perhaps the mention of the matter may prove useful.” 


THE GARDEN 


iG is not generally supposed that much work can profit- 

ably be done in the garden from Virginia northward 
during this month; but this opinion is as erroneous as it is 
common, for at this time the most important of garden- 
Ing operations should be commenced in real earnest, and 
the old maxim, “ Well begun is half done,” never had a 
truer application than in the making of our gardens. ’Tis 
true that when our gardens are buried under two feet of 
snow and not a particle of earth is to be seen anywhere, 
except in the window-garden, plowing, spading and hoe- 
ing are not to be thought of, neither should they be, 
under any circumstances, until other and quite as impor- 
tant preparations have been made. 

Our first work, or pleasure rather, will consist in the 
laying out of our gardens; even though they may be but 
a few rods in extent, it is quite as necessary to havesome 
systematic plan, in order that the given space may be the 
most profitably employed. We should know now just how 
many feet are to be given to each vegetable and how many 
to each flower; and, at the same time, we should consult 
our handbook of experience to ascertain which locality is 
best suited to the various plants, useful and ornamental, 
that we wish to grow. We may have made mistakes 
last year—if so, we must not repeat them; knowing that 
the rotation of crops is anagricultural necessity, apply the 
same principle to the garden and reap the same results, 
To do this, it will be necessary to rearrange all our beds 
and borders; and how easy and pleasant such work will 
be in a cosey room while the storm is wildly raging out of 
doors! This work will be doubly pleasant if it is con- 
genial to doth, and supremely sweet will it be if there are 
several little assistants, each eager to give advice, and 
with a persistent determination to have a little garden of 
their own, which they should have and be well paid for 

all the vegetables and flowers they can produce. This 
will not only inculcate in their minds a love for the gar- 
den, but it will also show that there is a value in labor 
when rightly employed. If every child in our land had a 


(Nee BRUARY. 


garden and was taught its true beauty and usefulness 
while young, a course of instruction would be entered 
upon that would not only afford true pleasure through 
life, but would so stimulate thought in a healthful direc- 
tion that a high and true education would be the inevi- 
table result. 

The next important step, immediately following the 
arrangement of the garden, formation of beds, &c., is the 
SELECTION of such plants, bulbs, and seeds as are to 
occupy the places prepared for them. And this is a work 
of considerable magnitude ; how shall it be done? Forthe 
general reader there is but one way, and that is a simple 
one. Consult our advertising pages, where are tempting 
offers to send catalogues freely to all who apply (with 
stamps enclosed for postage), and among them will be 
found the best garden guides published. The cultural 
instructions-of vegetables and flowers in all our leading 
catalogues are as accurate and concise as can possibly be 
obtained in any quarter, and the descriptions of plants can 
usually be depended upon. 

There is, besides the information given, a peculiar fas- 
cination about seedsmen’s catalogues which makes their 
perusal very enjoyable. Some area delight to us because 
of their virtues ; others amusing because of their faults. 
We find in one an array of “ novelties ” that is truly tempt- 
ing, until we look over the horticultural journals of the last 
century, where we find them in all their present glory under 
another name. This, of course, is an exception to the 
rule, and is only practised by those who either don’t know 
ordon’t care. There are constantly new varieties of vege- 
tables and flowers being brought out, and we must look 
in the catalogues for their announcement. Our seedsmen 
have learned the value of surprises and the importance of 
secrecy; that if they wish to take the lead, and the profit 
as well, in disseminating any new plant, it must not be 
made known until sufficient stock is obtained to supply 
the market for at least one season. 

No firm that has any regard for its reputation will 
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offer a new variety until its character has become thor- 
oughly established. Then its importance is twofold ; it is 
valuable because of its intrinsic worth, and for the repu- 
tation it gives the firm sending it out. It is a benefit to 
both buyer and seller. : 

We have already looked through most of the leading 
catalogues for the season, and are pleased to say that we 
notice a marked improvement over those of previous 
years. They are more complete in all the requisites of a 
good catalogue ; the illustrations are unusually fine; one 
of roses surpasses any colored lithograph we have ever 
seen. But we cannot discriminate. We find many ob- 
jects of interest that we had the pleasure of examining last 
summer, when they were in perfection of bloom, and we 
can truly say that the new introductions for 1886 are 
above the usual average, both as to numbers and quality. 

We wish in this connection to say a few words to our 
readers in regard to the selection of seeds, bulbs and 
plants forthe coming season. As we are somewhat fa- 
miliar with the business in all its branches, we would urge 
extreme caution against buying cheap seeds. There is a 
‘‘Chatham street” in the seed business, and no one can 
afford to buy poor seeds under any circumstances; the 
cost of a good article is but trifling, and for that trifle to 
have your season’s labor lost is anything but economy. 
Beware of those who give you goods at one-half the reg- 


ular rates. It cannot be done. ’Tis true, the seedsmen’s 
profits are large in case they have good sales, but their 
expenses are proportionate, so that the balance-sheet of — 
those who best understand the business is none too heavy. 
Buy whatever you want from responsible houses, even 
though their prices may be twice what some may quote; 
theirs will be the cheapest in the end. 

Another important step to take is a quick step; get your 
catalogues, read them well, digest them thoroughly, which 
you cannot do in a day or a week, then make your se- 
lections, and lose no time in making up your orders 
and forwarding them. By so doing you will confer a 
favor on the seedsman and greatly benefit yourselves. It 
is a mistake to suppose there is an unlimited quantity of 
any given kind of seed; therefore when you order early 
you will be the more likely to get what you order, and at 
the same time to have it of the best quality. In making 
selections it is economy to choose, of old established sorts, 
those quoted at the highest price, simply because they 
will give you the greater satisfaction. Very fine strains 
of flower seeds are the results of careful selection, and 
they cost, in many cases, ten times as much to produce as 
seeds of an ordinary quality. This is particularly true of 
balsams, asters and pansies ; the same rule, too, will apply 
to bulbs, but in a marked degree to the gladiolus, many of 
the finer varieties being produced with great difficulty. 


VAR Yee Olea 


LL our grounds are gay with bright colors in May, 
June and early July, and we have a host of trees 
and shrubs that give us their tribute of flowers at that 
time, but in the months following the flowers disap- 
pear and our groups of trees and shrubs take on a uni- 
form shade of green, and we look in vain for enough 
color or variety in flower or leaf to brighten up our 
rooms and make our homes attractive. 

The time was when we had little or nothing in flower 
or foliage to vary the sombre green of our shrubberies 
and groups of trees late in the season, but the advance in 
horticulture has brought us many plants with colored 
foliage, yellow, white, purple, and variegated, with cut- 
leaved forms, and with late flowers that we can use to 
give the needed variety in our grounds. 

But before we proceed to describe the ornamental 
foliage plants, it may be interesting to know something 
of their origin. There is found frequently a single branch 
ofi a tree or shrub, or among seedlings a single plant, 
with a character differing from the others. Perhaps in 
its colored leaves, or its many peculiarly formed leaves 
or branches. These are monstrosities of the vegetable 
world; some are truly monstrosities, and deserve the 
name; others are beautiful variations from the original. 

These variations are more common than one not look- 
ing for them would suppose, but they are not always 
sufficiently marked to be easily noticed. 

If the “sport,” as the variegation is called, is a seed- 
ling, it is separated from the others and allowed to grow 


for some years until the character is fully established, 
for it may after a year or more revert to the original 
tvpe. If permanent, it is then propagated by budding 
or grafting. A branch variation is propagated in the 
same way. 

With colored foliage plants, the propagator’s troubles 
often begin at this point, for if the leaf has too much 
yellow or white the sun will burn it, and the most hardy 
plants. or branches must be selected until one may be 
found that will stand the sun, or the plant may revert 
to the original form so frequently as to be of little value. 
It may be difficult to propagate, or else prove so weak a 
grower that it must be abandoned. 

On the other hand, it may be easy to propagate, and 
from layers or cuttings new plants can be made, and a 
valuable variety perpetuated in this simple way by any 
gardener, but if the variety is very distinct and valuable 
it is best not to experiment with it for fear that it may be 
destroyed, but to communicate with some nurseryman 
who has had experience as a propagator and ask his 
advice as to the best method of propagation. 

Cut-leaved, weeping and pyramidal forms are not so 
liable to revert to the original type as colored foliage 


varieties. 


Purple-leaved varieties are usually as strong or strong- 
er growing than the green form; variegated ones often 
weaker. 

Some colored foliage varieties, such as the purple beech 
and golden spireea, will come from seed, a small per cent. 
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with foliage as good as the original plant, and the rest 
showing all variations between that and the green 


form. 
Where it is desired to vary a plain green group of trees 


or shrubs with a bright spot of color, there are several 
varieties with bright yellow or variegated foliage that 
can be used to produce the effect, either by planting 
among the groups or on the lawn in front with the 
green for a background. 

Among large shrubs the golden-leaved elder, spirza, 
syringa, privet, and cornel are all a bright yellow, and 
hold their color well throughout the season. 

There is also a silver variegated elder, with leaves 
broadly edged with white, that is worthy of a place 
where a variety of color is desired, but it is not so 
showy as the golden form. 

Another variety, with finely divided dark, glossy, green 
leaves, is also quite desirable and pretty, and makes a 
fine contrast with lighter-colored and coarser-leaved 
shrubs. 

The elders will do well in any good soil and also in 
very wet soil, where other plants will not succeed. 

The sweet-scented syringa is an old-fashioned shrub, 
with bunches of very fragrant white flowers. The 
golden-leaved variety has, in addition to the flowers, 
a bright golden yellow foliage that is very attractive, 
and the plant will take rank as one of the best golden- 
leaved shrubs. 

The golden privet has recently been introduced, and 
will also rank among the best of the colored foliage 
shrubs ; its leaves have a deep border; o fbright golden 
yellow, and the plant is a regular formed, upright 
grower, with dense foliage that holds on very late in 
the season. The variegated cornel is also a new intro- 
duction. It is a variety of the red-tinged cornel, and in 
addition to the handsome foliage has very bright crim- 
son stems in the winter. 

The variegated weigelia, corchorus, and euonymus 
are all desirable and well suited for the borders of 
shrub groups; the corchorus is a very delicate little 
shrub, with slender branches well covered with pea- 
green leaves, edged with white, giving it a very pretty 
silvery tinge. 

The Luonymus radicans vartegatus has a white va- 
riegation, with a very pleasing pink shade on the new 
growth; it is quite’dwarf, and is really a climber, but 
makes a very pretty low shrub. 

There are two variegated altheas, one with well-formed 
single purple flowers, and the other with quite insignifi- 
cant, dark-purple button-like flowers, which is often 
spoken of in catalogues as a double purple-flowered va- 
riety, as though the flowers, as well as the foliage, were 
attractive. 

The leaves are very much alike in both varieties; they 
have a broad edge of white and yellow and are very 
pretty ; the plant is not so bright as the yellow shrubs, but 
it is a very distinct and valuable variety. It is a neat, 
upright grower, and requires very little trimming to keep 
it in good shape; it does not grow as large as the green 
forms. 

There are also several shrubs with silvery foliage that 


are valuable to make a variety. The buffalo berry (Sep- 
herdia argentea) has a leaf silvery on both sides and nu- 
merous bright-red, edible berries; the silver berry (E/eag- 
nus argentea) of the far West and Eleagnus longipes 
of Japan have silvery foliage and berries. The sea buck- 
thorn (Azppophe rhamnozdes) of the sea-coast, south, 
has silvery-gray stems as well as foliage that is attrac- 
tive in the winter. 

The purple-leaved barberry and hazel are very useful 
shrubs to make a variety in color; both are as dark as 
the purple beech, and hold their color well through the 
season. 

For late flowering shrubs we have the altheas, now 
greatly improved in flower, and many very beautiful 
shades of red, blue, purple and white can be had. 

The Hydrangea paniculata grandifiora is now well 
known ; the rhodotypus, introduced within a few years, 


‘has a beautiful green foliage and pure white flowers, pro- 


duced at the tips of the branches all summer long. 

The Aypertcum aureum is a charming native shrub 
with large and numerous yellow flowers, produced nearly 
all summer. 

The Clethra alnzfolia, a very desirable native, with 
abundant spikes of pure white and delightfully fragrant 
flowers in August. 

The Daphne Cneorum, a dwarf evergreen shrub with 
fragrant pink flowers in bunches, should be in every col- 
lection of shrubs. 

There is naturally more variety among trees, and col- 
ored varieties are less needed to make contrasts, unless 
there are a number of one kind in a group. There are 
many very beautiful varieties with ornamental foliage 
among deciduous trees that are worthy of a place in any 
ornamental ground. 

The purple beech is one of the best, and is invaluable 
in giving color among large trees. There is also a purple 
birch that is very desirable; the leaves are dark purple 
and the bark is pure white, making a very charming tree. 
All the birches are useful to give variety among orna- 
mental trees on account of their colored bark; the white, 
gray, and English white birch have white bark ; the yel- 
low and red birch, rough yellowish and brownish shaggy 
bark. 

Among small-growing purple trees are the purple- 
leaved peach and plum. The peach is not long-lived, but 
desirable where a temporary effect is wanted. 

The purple plum (Prunus Pissardiz) is a new acqui- 
sition from Persia, and is destined to be one of our best 
ornamental trees. The foliage early in the spring is red- 
dish-purple, but as the season advances it turns darker, 
and through late summer and the fall months is very 
dark. The fruit is crimson and very ornamental. It is 
a vigorous grower and is easily transplanted. 

There is a purple and a variegated variety of the syca- 
more maple. The first is quite dark-colored, and the last 
has a very distinct yellowish tinge. 

A new golden-leaved poplar (Van Geerts) has a clear 
and distinct yellowish shade, very conspicuous at a dis- 
tance, in contrast with other trees. The tree is a vigor- 
ous grower and is easily transplanted. 

The golden-leaved catalpa is very bright, with large 
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showy leaves, and a vigorous habit, especially when 
young. This can be used to good effect in many places. 

A golden oak is very beautiful, but rather a poor 
grower and difficult to transplant. The leaves are small, 
delicately formed and beautifully shaded with bright 
yellow. 

I have not named all of the colored foliage trees and 
shrubs that are in cultivation, but have made a Selection 
of those that are really desirable: and can be easily ob- 
tained, and which will produce good effect. 

In planting these colored forms, they should be placed 


where the sun’s rays will fall directly upon them, as the 
colors are made brighter than if grown in the shade. 
This is especially true of the golden-leaved forms. 

The colors are brightest on the new and vigorous 
growths, and all colored foliage shrubs should be so 
cared for that a good growth shall be established each 
year. Give them a good, rich soil, and each spring cut 
them back severely; a second growth may often be pro- 
duced by cutting back again later in the season and 
stimulating with a fertilizer. 

WARREN H. MANNING. 


THE ZEPHVBANTHES, 


a 


ZEPHYRANTHES CANDIDA. 


HIS is a remarkable genus of bulbs properly consid- 

- ered half-hardy. Three of the species are natives 
of this country, and are hardy as far north as Virginia, 
and with the protection of a slight covering of leaves are 
hardy throughout the States. This is a class of bulbs but 
little understood and pretty generally neglected; under 
their proper name they were rarely cultivated, but lately 
one of the species was called an amaryllis, and it imme- 
diately grew into favor, as men frequently do when sail- 
ing under false colors. 

One of our native species, Zephyranthes Treata, has 
recently been introduced as Amaryll?s Treate, and is 
in reality the least valuable of all the cultivated sorts. In 
saying this, we do not wish to detract from its value in 
the least, for it is truly a valuable bulb, producing its 
large, pure white amaryllis-like flowers freely, either in 
pots in the window-garden, or when planted in the open 
border. It is a splendid bulb for winter blooming, com- 
ing into flower within a few weeks after planting; and, if 
a number of bulbs are placed in a six-inch pot, they will 
keep up a succession of bloom for several weeks, and at 
all times present a chaste and lovely appearance. This 
is a native of the sandy plains of Florida, where it grows 
in great profusion. It was first brought into notice by Mrs. 
Treat, in whose honor its specific name was given. 

Z. Atamasco, another species with white flowers, is a 
native of the Southern States, common from Virginia 
southward. The flowers of this species closely resemble 
those of the foregoing and are not unfrequently con- 
sidered the same. They differ, however, in the flowers, 
which when partly open are of a lightish pink on the 
outer side, and also in being more erect. The pinkish 
shade is not at all noticed when the flower is fully open. 
The two species are readily distinguished by the differ- 
ence in their leaves, those of Z. 7reate being longer and 
rush-like, while those of Z. Atamasco are flat and lie 
closer to the ground. This species is more floriferous, 
its flowers are larger and its season of bloom is longer, 
In moderately moist situations it is nearly a continuous 
bloomer when planted in the border. It is also ad- 
mirably adapted for forcing for early spring flowers, 
although the ‘“cut-flowers” are not particularly useful 
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except for arranging in small vases. 
they are very desirable. 

Z. rosea, also known as Amarylizs rosea and “fairy 
lily,” is a fit companion for the above as a border plant. 
Its flowers are a lovely pink in color, somewhat larger 
than the above, with broader petals of much greater 
substance. We have grown this extensively for the 
past fifteen years and consider it one of the most satis- 
factory of all our summer-flowering bulbs. The bulbs 
are about an inch in diameter and nearly two inches in 
length and produce their offsets in the greatest profu- 
sion. Although a native of Cuba they are nearly hardy 
in this latitude, requiring but slight protection, which 
should be freely given, for then they come into flower 
early in the summer and remain so until after we have 
had severe frosts, as light frost does not stop their 
blooming. 

Z. candida (see illustration), a native of South Amer- 
ica, completes the list of useful species, and is, although 
last on the list, first in real usefulness. This plant is dis- 
tinguished by its semi-cylindrical and rush-like leaves, 
and by its smaller, pure white, upright flowers. The 
bulbs are quite small, not more than one-quarter of 


But for pot-plants 
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an inch in diameter and about two inches long, and 
are produced in large clusters, in which for good effect 
they should be planted. This is decidedly an autumn 
flowering plant, commencing in August and remaining 
in bloom until there have been at least ten degrees of 
frost. In form the flowers are crocus-like, and are as 
freely produced, which renders them particularly pleasing 
at a season of the year when delicate white flowers are 
rare in the garden. Although a native of the hot climate 
of Lima, it is quite as hardy as any of our native species, 
and far surpasses in our own climate any other species 
in the quantity of flowers it yields. 

All of the species are of the easiest cultivation, thriv- 
ing well in ordinary garden soil with but very little care 
and attention. Like all other plants they well repay gen- 
erous treatment. There is but one caution necessary in 
the planting: that is, not to dury the bulbs; they dislike 
deep planting, and should not be covered more than an 
inch, under any circumstances; in moderately heavy soils 
half an inch of covering is quite sufficient. During win- 
ter the bulbs of the two latter species may be kept in the 
same manner as those of the gladiolus, but the two 
former should be kept in fine, dry sand. 


weer iNnG Pees. 


EEPING trees are one of the freaks of nature that 
can often be introduced very effectively as orna- 
mental features in landscape gardening. Their peculiar 
habit appears in striking contrast with the normal growth 
of other trees, and adds a pleasing variety to the lawn 
or landscape. There are often positions in which tall or 
medium-sized trees are needed in limited spaces where 
there is not room for wide-spreading branches. There 
are varieties of weeping trees that are particularly adapt- 
ed to just such places, fitting the situation better than 
anything else. On this account they are peculiarly suita- 
ble for cemetery lots, and should supersede many of the 
large spreading trees that soon overgrow and crowd 
the” spaces they were intended to adorn. The idea of 
sadness which is usually associated with drooping or 
weeping trees, renders them doubly appropriate for the 
solemn associations of burial-grounds. 

Weeping trees are now “fashionable,” and nursery- 
men are exhausting their resources to supply the popular 
demand for “ new styles’”’ and varieties. There are one 
hundred or more trees of drooping or pendulous habit, 
cultivated for ornamental uses, but many of them have 
nothing but their abnormal growth to recommend them, 
and are only interesting to an amateur who desires to 
increase the number of varieties in his collection. The 
following list is recommended as containing a few of the 
hardy and most distinct varieties best adapted for general 
cultivation, some of which are rare and worthy of much 
more general introduction than they have received. 

DECIDUOUS. 

The Babylonian, or Common Weeping Willow, is the 
most common weeping tree, and has long been a favorite. 
It will grow almost anywhere, but prefers moist, rich land. 


The Kzlmarnock, or Scotch Weeping Wellow is usually 
grafted about five or six feet high, and does not get any 
higher, as the branches all radiate from the point of graft- 
ing like the reeds of an umbrella, and grow downward 
until they reach the ground. They should be thinned out 
and shortened occasionally to keep the head symmetrical 
and in good condition. 

The New American or Fountain. Willow sends out 
many long, slender branches from the point of grafting, 
that radiate in all directions, forming a round, globular 
head of light and airy branches; but as none of them as- 
sume the position of a leader, it remains a dwarf tree. 

Camperdown Weeping Elm is another low tree that 
grows downward instead of upward, and must be grafted 
several feet from the ground in order to allow its branches 
a chance to grow. They spread and droop in an eccen- 
tric way. A well-grown specimen, when in full foliage, 
bears a striking resemblance to a huge open umbrella. 
It is one of the very strange freaks of nature that has 
thus reduced a giant of the forest to a mere pigmy. 

Cut-leaf Weeping Birch is a tall, slender tree that at- 
tains a large size, rivalling in grace and elegance the well- 


known Saléx Babylonica. The trunk is very straight, and 


is symmetrically furnished with slender, graceful pendu- 
lous branches. The leaves are deeply cut on the edges, 
which adds to the light and airy appearance of the tree. 
In winter the bark is as white as snow. It is one of the 
most beautiful and popular trees of pendulous habit, and 
should be in every well-assorted collection. - 

Weeping Beech is one of the most grotesque and 
unique ornamental trees. It has a habit peculiarly its 
own that is very singular and very effective when it has 
room to develop its true character. The main stem is 
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generally erect, or nearly so, but never straight, while 
the branches tend downward, drooping and twining in 
strangely tortuous shapes. When clothed with its 
bright, glossy, green leaves it is handsome, and when 
denuded of foliage in winter it is an interesting object, 
more picturesque than graceful. It is exceedingly hardy 
and one of the best weeping trees in cultivation. 

The Weeping Larch is a crooked and fantastic weep- 
ing tree, with the soft evergreen foliage of the larch. 
Well-grown specimens of it are beautiful, but it is a slow 
grower and requires considerable time and care to get it 
trained into good shape. 

Wistaria stnensts and Acacia rosea can be made to 
assume the umbrella form of some of the weeping trees 
by staking and training them into the desired shape. It 
requires time and labor to get them established in this 
way and to keep them so, but when a well-grown speci- 
men in this style is in full bloom it is a magnificent sight. 

EVERGREENS. 
. There are not many really valuable weeping ever- 
greens—Adzes cnverta, the weeping spruce, is the best 
and most distinct variety. It is a rare but admirable 
tree that should be more generally planted. It grows tall 
but very slender, as the branches droop almost perpen- 
dicularly, shrouding the trunk with a thick drapery of 
green. It is exceedingly hardy, never being injured by 
heat or cold, but retaining a rich, dark-green color 
through the severest winters. Ifatall evergreen is wanted 
in a narrow space where there is not room for spreading 


branches, this is the des¢ tree for the position; it is also 
one of the best for cemeteries, where its formal, sombre 
appearance seems particularly appropriate for the sur- — 
roundings. 

Funiperus oblonga pendula, the weeping juniper, is a 
neat, graceful tree, with short, slender, drooping branches, 
of a very light-green color. It attains a height of ten or 
twelve feet, but is rather tender, and sometimes is injured 
(in Pennsylvania) by severe winters. _ 

It is a very pretty tree, and well worth the trouble of 
slight protection where it needs it. 

Juniperus repens and sguamata are two junipers 
that are naturally inclined to trail upon the earth. If 
planted on a mound or at the top of a terrace and 
allowed to spread they will cover the ground with a 
thick carpet of dark green and retain their freshness 
all winter. Or they can be grafted several feet high 
on the American cedar or other stock, when they will 
form round heads of drooping verdure, three or four 
feet in diameter. In either style they are singular and 
attractive ornaments for small yards. 

Retinospora pistfera, hemlock, spruce and occa- 
sional specimens of the Norway spruce, have long, 
slender branches of pendulous habit and form magni- 
ficent, graceful trees, although they do not come un- 
der tle usual acceptation of the term weeping trees. 
They are all large, vigorous growers and require an 
area of forty feet diameter for their perfect develop- 
ment. SAMUEL C. MOON. 


FASHION 


E have always experienced a feeling more of sor- 
row than anger toward that unfortunate Peter 
Bell, to whom 
‘*A primrose by the river’s brim, 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more;” 
but the materialist described in Wordsworth’s somewhat 
Watts-like verse has many congeners, not a few among the 
feminine world. When ¢zs flower must appear at every 
dinner or dance, while ¢haz¢ flower—some old-time favor- 
ite, perchance—must be relegated to the deepest shade of 
the conservatory, we may know that it is not the subtle 
essence of the rose that enchants us—to paraphrase a 
famous epigram, “ Ze style, c’est la fleur.” - 

Especially do we notice this since our clever florists 
have turned the seasons topsy-turvy at their own sweet 
will; since 

‘“ The poor summer flowers 
Were forced to come out at unreasonable hours, 
Camellias, amazed at the frost and the snow, 
Without asking their leaves, were requested to blow ; 
And gardeners, relentless, awaked the moss-roses 
From slumbers hybernant, to tickle the noses 
Of mzidens just budding, like them, out of season.” 


Still, fashion in flowers is no new thing, since the 
sturdy Dutch burghers, who would have regarded mign- 
onette at Christmas with pious horror, as a growth 
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savoring of witchcraft, were yet ready to spend the last 
stiver in some wonderful tulip, as long as the extraor- 
dinary craze for that bulb lasted. That long-ago tulip 
mania seems one of the most extraordinary things on 
record in horticulture. ane 

Not that a fondness for this flower is remarkable—the 
writer must admit a very decided personal weakness in 
that direction—but that young and old, rich and poor, 
prince and peasant should have been ready to barter 
every possession, every personal honor and rectitude 
for some rare and much-coveted bulb, shows a strange 
and almost uncanny fascination, unless we take a more 
material view and consider it a nervous disease. 

What florist does not remember the camellia fever, 
when every festivity must be crowned by these beauti- 
ful, waxen, soulless flowers, japonicas, as the unbotan- 
ical public called them. They ranked high in the palmy 
days of “Boss” Tweed; experienced decorators say 
that they date their fall from a great banquet given 
by that magnate, where, as chronicled by an enthu- 
siastic but somewhat inaccurate reporter, “the perfume 
from the camellias and japonicas was overpowering.” 
Want of perfume, by the way, may be considered the 
one disappointment in this flower, since none may gain- 
say its perfect beauty, though a beauty only fitted for 
the chamber of death. We have seen the rise and fall 
of many floral favorites since camellias held sway, but 
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the queenly rose must ever be pre-eminent, in spite of 
the mutations of fashion. A noticeable fact is the in- 
crease of favor with which Dame Fashion regards wild 
or old-fashioned flowers, such as grew in our grand- 
mother’s garden. One grower, we are informed, is 
forcing sweet peas; others produce clover, snowdrops 
and anemones. Imagine our fresh-faced field-clover 
opening its sweet clusters in a greenhouse, together 
with 
“* The coy anemone, that ne’er uncloses 
Her lips, till blown on by the wind.” 


The first forced lilacs created a great sensation ; they 
were a decided novelty, and a very charming one. Fora 
season the price paid for these flowers was something 
extraordinary ; many old-fashioned gardens and farm- 
yards were ransacked for good plants, and every florist 
possessed a fragrant glass-covered grove. French and 
Dutch nurserymen soon offered pot plants, more desira- 
ble for forcing than large bushes, and we still see an 
abundant supply of these flowers in the florists’ shops ; 
lilacs have ceased to be a mania, but they have come to 
stay. The forced flowers are beautiful and fragrant, but 
much more delicate in color and texture than out-door 
blossoms ; this forcing is a fearful strain on the plant’s 
system; one winter’s growth completely exhausts it. 

We are glad to see that the charming, climbing aspar- 
agus is not to be a failure; though it received the coldest 
of welcomes at first from the florists and their patrons 
it is undoubtedly the coming decoration. It offers the 
double charm of delicacy and durability, a very desirable 
combination. I was much surprised by a note in the 
American Florzst in which the writer states that he dare 
not put this plant into a floral design without permission 
from his customer. ‘It is asparagus, and you cannot 
‘disguise the fact.” 

Our experience is contrary to this; after once seeing it, 
customers always desire us to put some of that “feathery 
stuff” in any designs we make. It is most exquisite 
when used to veil a funeral design, and lends additional 
grace to a basket or bouquet, and it is the most charming 
thing in the world to garland an evening gown. The 
corsage bouquet, correctly worn high on the left shoulder 
this season, must have the effect of a drooping garland, 
and what could be more lovely for this purpose than the 
asparagus. Smilax is rather out of favor for the choicest 
decorations this winter, Of course it can never go en- 
tirely out of date, but this season, in addition to the as- 
paragus, ivy, or the climbing fern (Lygodzum scandens) 
is used for draping. Apparently people are beginning to 
understand that foliage may be as charming as flowers, 
since this winter, bouquets are adorned with the slender 
and highly colored croton leaves; a very happy idea, we 
think, probably inspired by the craze for yellow as a 
fashionable color. We are also informed that the city 
florists introduce into their bouquets leaves of “ Heidel- 
berg ivy,” formed into clusters, or tied on to the stems 
with a cluster of small flowers. Would some good Sa- 
maritan kindly tell us what “ Heidelberg ivy” is? Can 
it be, renamed and rejuvenated, that dear old friend of 
our long-lost childhood, the German ivy (Sezecto scan- 
dens), so named by the rule of contrary, we suppose, as 


it is not German and is not an ivy? It is chiefly to 
be found, nowadays, in some old-fashioned household, 
side by side with “ Wandering Jew” and “ Creeping 
Charlie.” 

Another novelty mentioned by a bright contemporary 
is “cape flowers.” This sounds rather vague and un- 
certain, but we must suppose that it is the charming 
little cape heath. Heaths have been received with much 
favor during the past few years; they are very beautiful 
with their compact growth and waxen bells. In the dim 
future, if the rage for floral novelties continues, we may 
see some of our own native ericaceous plants forced ; 
fancy our beautiful, spirituelle andromeda at Christmas- 
tide—we do not mean the maid of classic story, but the 
pretty shrub familiar in our woods. Or if, in the winter 
season, some happy grower could produce great clusters 
of the rosy white kalmia blossoms, would he not be en- 
vied of his fellows ? 

Undoubtedly the reigning sovereign of the floral world 
this winter is the orchid—even Queen Rose must surren- 
der her sceptre for a while. Fashion decrees it, not only 
for the beauty and grotesqueness of the royal family of 
plants, but because—tell it not in Gath—they are much 
too expensive to become common; the general public 
cannot indulge in them. The fashionable bride now 
carries a loose bunch of orchids and orange blossoms, 
a very charming combination. Or think of a few sprays 
of Lelza, loosely tied together with stevia and feathery 
ferns. The stiff, besom-like hand bouquet, in which the 
poor flowers always seemed to be choking for want of 
breath, is now relegated to the Fiji Islands, or wherever 
else it originated, and the present bunch is a loose, ar- 
tistic nosegay, as our grandmothers would say. Our 
great tidal wave of cstheticism may be thanked for 
this; it made people understand that mosaic formalism 
was not the height of floral art. Before this our florists 
dared not be natural; their patrons forgot that “the 
art itself is nature.’ It is often surprising to those ac- 
customed from childhood to a lavish use of flowers, that 
so many women of undoubted taste cannot arrange 
them in a vase or even make a pretty cluster for wear- 
ing. Perhaps the faculty comes by use; perhaps it is 
a birthright, but, either way, it is a power much to be 
desired. We have seen a girl of more than average 
taste in matters of. dress, deliberately strip every leaf 
from a bunch of loose roses before putting them in water, 
a piece of vandalism that affected the writer like deliber- 
ate cruelty to some dumb creature. Such a thing makes 
one think of promoting a “Society for the Suppression 
of Horticultural Vandals,” to whose attention we may 
devote those unfortunates who w2é/ call orchids. “or- 
chards,” and chrysanthemums “artimishals,” to say 
nothing of a host of minor offenders who make the 
florist’s life a burden in a variety of ways. The flor- 
ist’s life is certainly a flowery one, but his roses are 
well armed with thorns, visible and invisible. Still, he 
belongs to an honorable and well-organized guild of ar- 
tists, as well as artisans; he belongs to a great society 
in unison with itself, and under such favoring auspices he 
can view with indifference both thorns and—horticul- 
tural vandals. E. LL. TAPLIN, 


WAX PLANTS AND: *Piiik 


ImperRiaL Wax FLower (Hoya imperialis). 


ANY of the hoyas, of which there are about a score 

in cultivation, have, strangely enough, for years 

been rather overlooked, although such species as the com- 
mon A. carnosa, or the peculiar buff-colored A. /asz- 
antha, or even the old A. cennamomzifolda, are certainly 
some of the loveliest of stove climbers. Among the most 
attractive kinds the Bornean A. zmferzalzs certainly 
stands foremost. It is the largest and one of the most 
distinct. The peculiar deep purple-brown color of the 
inside of the flowers, enlivened by the waxy-white pro- 
jecting staminal crown in the centre, produces a striking 
and singular effect. The flowers, which are three inches 
across, are stout in texture, thick and smooth; they are 
produced on long pendent trusses, each consisting of 
about ten flowers. The leaves, as in the generality of the 
hoyas, are fleshy, and set off the flowers to advantage. 
HI. stenophylia is one of the smallest of the genus. It is 
quite a miniature, and altogether different from other 
kinds. It requires to be grown in a basket, because its 
numerous stems, about from fifteen inches to twenty 
inches in length, are straight and pendulous, thin and 
flexible, and furnished with a few short aérial, nearly dry, 
roots. The leaves, which are numerous and alternate, 
are set from half an inch to an inch apart, and the trusses 
bear from twelve to fifteen tiny little flowers, which are 
grayish white, waxy and downy, the central column be- 
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ing delicate and bright. It is an un- 
commonly pretty hoya, and may be 
employed with advantage for filling up 
the often unoccupied spaces overhead 
in our stoves. It flowers in September 
and October. 7. australzs is a most 
vigorous and attractive climber, the 
leaves of which are glabrous, rounded, 
thick, and deep green, with lighter 
nerves, being thus somewhat similar 
to those of the Stephanotis flortbunda. 
The young foliage is tender and pur- 
plish. The pendulous clusters consist 
of fifteen to eighteen flowers set on 
long peduncles. In each flower the 
five waxy-white divisions are star-like, 
and the base. of each of them is 
adorned close to the central column 
with a small violet-purple blotch, which 
produces on the white ground a very 
striking effect. It is a free-growing 
climber, and well adapted for covering 
bare rafters. 

H. bella may, perhaps, be described 
as the most lovely of all the hoyas. 
resembling more than anything else a 
delicate piece of jewelry. It is epi- 
phytal in growth, and should be 
treated like some of the eschynan- 
thuses and grown in a basket. Its branches are copiously 
covered with small, thick, ovate, deep green leaves, pos- 
sessing some resemblance to those of a large-leaved myrtle. 
They droop gracefully, and each bears an umbel of small, 
nearly white, flowers, with a violet-purple centre, like an 
amethyst set in frosted silver. It was introduced from 
Moulmein many years ago, and is still one of the best of 
the family. A. Paxtonz seems to be only a variety of ZH. 
bella. HH. campanutata is quite distinct from any species 
in cultivation; it has thin leaves and branches, and the 
corolla, instead of being reflexed, as in most species, is 


Hoya CuMINGIANA. 
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Tue Bett Wax-FLower (Hoya campanulata). 


quite bell-shaped (whence the name); the flowers are of 
a delicate cream-color, and produced in umbels, each of 
which is composed of from ten to fourteen flowers. Hoya 
carnosa is too well known to need description, it being 
as popular as the stephanotis. It isa valuable plant for 
placing in corners where nothing else will grow, or for 
covering bare walls, rafters, &c. Moya Cumingiana is 
stiff and erect in habit, and forms a bush; its distinctness 


is its chief recommendation. All hoyas are of easy cul- 
ture, and although some require stove heat, it is now per- 
fectly understood that nearly all of them succeed well in 
an intermediate house where the minimum temperature 
does not fall in winter below 45°. Great care should, 
however, be taken to prevent an excess of moisture at the 
roots, which is always injurious to hoyas.—Gardenzng 
Tllustrated. 


PrN ESE PRISTROSES. 


S house-plants in winter we have nothing better, 
brighter, more profuse or satisfactory than these 
lovely primroses. They come into blossom in November 
and last till April, but are in their heyday in December, 
January and February. 


KINDS.— That depends on who is your seedsman. 
The several growers have “strains” named after them- 
selves, and each of which is likely to be “the finest in 
cultivation.” I have grown most of the prominent strains 
in the market, and now conclude that I cannot tell the 
one from the other. Aren’t they named? Oh, yes; they 
have names enough and long ones enough, too; for in- 
stance, Pr¢zmula Sitnensis fimbriata punctata elegantzts- 
szma; still, like Buttercup’s babies, they seem pretty well 
mixed up. If you get your seeds from a respectable 
seedsman, get his best white, red, scarlet or rose, as your 
taste may dictate; the poorest will be good, even if the 
colors should turn out a little mixed. 


Co.Lors.—I prefer pure white, pale rose, velvet “scarlet” 
and other brilliant shades, but do not care for the lilac, red- 
purple, and carmine shades so common in these primroses. 
Asa white, P. alba magnifica has afforded me the largest 
percentage of fine blossoms and me¢eor among brilliant, 
velvety reds. Chzswick Red, received from one firm, gave 
three-fourths fine flowers ; the same variety from another 
firm has not turned out to be one-third of Chiswick Red. 
Among the newest varieties I have ordered for next sea- 


son are the Queen, white, Chelsea Scarlet, Chelsea Rose 
and Chelsea Blue. Since the advent of Carter’s Blue 
some years ago a little progress has been made in deep- 
ening the color; still, it is a rather far-fetched blue. 


DOUBLE-FLOWERED VARIETIES.—The old double- 
white is the most useful of all. But we have many newer 
sorts of various colors, lovely in themselves, but difficult 
to retain. Seeds of double-flowered varieties are offered 
for sale and they grow as freely as do those of single ones, 
but very few of the seedlings will have double flowers. 
Although double flowers are not so beautiful or brilliant . 
as single ones, still as cut flowers they are far preferable. 


PROPAGATING DOUBLE-FLOWERED VARIETIES.— 
When the old plants have done blooming, say in Feb- 
ruary, March or April, they probably will have several 
shoots to the crown. I chop some swamp moss and mix 
it with as much sand as will stick to it; then make a 
slight incision at the base of each shoot, and tie some of 
this sandy moss around the crown. In a few weeks 
young roots will appear in the moss, then I pull off the 
several shoots and treat them as individual young plants. 

FERN-LEAVED VARIETIES.—The adjective ji/éczfolca 
sounds big and looks well on paper, but certainly among 
my primroses, either as regards beautiful or massive 
foliage, the fern-leaved have no advantage over the 
round-leaved, and when it comes to excellence of blos- 
soms I prefer the varieties that are not fern-leaved. 
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RAISING YOUNG PLANTS.—I never keep over old 
plants of single varieties ; I raise all of my young plants 
from seed sown in spring. I sow in March in shallow 
seed-pans, partly filled with light, sandy earth, and keep 
these shaded from sunshine, away from drying influence, 
and in a moderate temperature, say 60°, till they germi- 
nate. Some come up in ten days and others in the same 
pan not for four weeks. But as soon as they appear I 
transplant them into other pots or pans, as “damp” has 
no mercy on germinating seedlings. 

SPRING TREATMENT.—After the plants have grown 
enough to touch each other in the pots or pans into which 
they were transplanted, I pot them off singly into pots 
2% inches in diameter, and next time into 3 /-inch pots, 
and after that into 4-inch pots. I keep them near the 
glass all the time, as cool as I can after April and faintly 
shaded from sunshine. 

SUMMER TREATMENT.—I plunge the pots in a cold 
frame facing the north and sheltered and shaded from 
the south, keep them covered with sashes in sunny or 
rainy weather, and uncovered at night or in dull but dry 
weather by day. The sashes are shaded by whitewash 
made from lime or white-lead and naphtha, and when on 
the frames are tilted up all the time and in such a man- 
ner as to ventilate fully, and exclude sunshine and wind. 
Probably they will not need repotting before August. In 
the afternoon, after sunshine passes off the frame, I give 
the plants water and sprinkle them all overhead gently. 

AUTUMN TREATMENT.—About the end of August 


they usually begin to grow vigorously. Repot into five, 
six or seven inch pots, as they require a shift, but be care- 
ful never to repot a plant that is not well rooted, and 
avoid overpotting. Keep them in frames near the glass. 
Give them plenty of room. Pick off the few scattering 
flowers that appear before November. 

WINTER CARE.—My plants now (January 7) are at 
their best. Partly in November and partly in December, 
I removed them from the frames to a cool, low-roofed 
greenhouse, where, being near the glass and in cool, airy 
quarters, they have assumed a very dense, flat form. I 
have to pluck off the inner leaves to prevent them from 
choking the bunches of blossoms, and in this way secure 
a huge bouquet of red or white, margined with green. 

So1L.—Turfy ioam, chopped fine, leaf-mold and some 
well-rotted old manure, but, in fact, primroses will grow 
well enough in most any free, open, loamy soil enriched 
by a little well-decayed manure. 

WATERING — Is a very important consideration. 
Overwatering will clog the soil and rot the roots; under- 
watering will enervate the plants and cause the leaves 
to turn yellow. The pots should be thoroughly well 
drained. Water moderately, but nevér wet the flowers. 

FROST.—One point in favor of primroses as house 
plants, is that a few degrees of frost does not hurt them. 
They may get darkened and wilted, as a lettuce, with 
frost, but, if sprinkled overhead with quite cold water, 
kept cool and shaded from strong light for a day, they 
soon will recover themselves. WM. FALCONER. 


THE PROGRESSIVE 


CHRYSANTHEMUM. 


(Read before the New Jersey State Horticultural Society, December 29, 1885. ) 


T is barely possible but hardly probable that any flower 
will have such popularity in so short a time as the 
chrysanthemum enjoys to-day. It has added a full month 
to the floral season, without usurping any individual ; 
this in itself is a guarantee of good faith, for it frequently 
happens that candidates for position have to suffer through 
their brushing against some one already installed. So, 
with no competition, one need not wonder at the immense 
popularity of autumn’s queen. 

The chrysanthemum in its primitive form cannot be 
considered a new plant, as its introduction into botanic 
gardens dates as far back as 1689, for at this time Si- 
nense, the Chinese form, was sent to Holland under the 
name of Matricana Faponica. The species /udicum 
was introduced in 1699, and these are the parents of the 
small flowering kinds, which are frequently met with in 
old-fashioned gardens and popularly known among elderly 
people as artemisias, with their quaintly-colored button- 
shaped flowers. I have no hesitation in stating that many 
of these old varieties were introduced here as early as 
1820, together with a few of the early raised Chinese varie- 
ties, especially the tall-growing lilac, the changeable yellow, 
and a few having quilled flowers. It would seem that all 
of the varieties with quilled flowers have been lost; but 
of the others, I know where there are quantities ; some of 


the old gardens on Long Island contain as many as thirty 
varieties, where they have been for fifty years. 

It was left for Robert Fortune to bring us the material 
for the chrysanthemum’s popularity, in seeds, from Ja- 
pan in 1859. The plants from these seeds were eagerly 
watched until they flowered, when, with their quaint and 
fantastic forms, they were severely criticised, as being 
ragged and without any definite shape, some critics go- 
ing so far as to say that they would soon be consigned to 
oblivion; but a few cultivators persevered, and in a short 
time their plants were admired and purchased. With this 
the circle grew wider each year until four years ago, when 
the first great wave of popularity rolled in. The present 
interest amounts almost to a craze, and high tide has not 
yet been touched. The love for flowers has not grown 
for chrysanthemums only, and with the prosperity of the 
country it will not stop there. 

I will lay before you the claims the chrysanthemum 
has as the flower for the people. It is cheap, appealing 
to the heart rather than the purse; it thrives under or- 
dinary treatment; it is nearly hardy with slight protec- 
tion; it flowers at a season when none others are to be 
had ; it remains longer in good condition after being cut 
than any other flower; it has bright, effective coloring, 
and its many forms are so varied as to please everybody. 
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The simplicity of culture for ordinary purposes can be 
told in a few words. 

Small plants can be planted the 2oth of April, but any 
time to the middle of May will be soon enough. Set as 
far apart as to allow two and a half to three feet for each 
plant. This can easily be done where a border can be 
devoted to them alone; when grown in a mixed border 
where there are other plants, a space of two feet should 
be allowed for each chrysanthemum. The soil must be 
made rich with manure, and kept clean. About the first 
week in June each plant should have the centre of the 
shoot pinched out—an operation known as “stopping. ” 
A strong stick at the time should be placed by the side of 
each plant, to which it should be loosely tied. Ina few 
weeks there will be grown from four to six more shoots, 
four or five inches long. These must again be “ stopped,” 
and this operation continued until the first of August, 
after which time let every shoot grow and do not stop 
any more. Keep the plants tied so as to prevent being 
broken by the wind. By the first week in September 
many buds will be formed. If very large flowers are de- 
sirable, one-third or more of the buds should be taken 
off. Some weak liquid manure can be given, and about 
the 1st of October, if the plants are required for decora- 
tions in the house or greenhouse, they can be easily dug 
up, potted into different sized pots, according to the 
plants, and set in the shade a few days. They must be 
well watered, after which they can be placed in the sun 
until there is danger of frost, when they should be moved 
into a cool room or greenhouse, but not be subjected to 
fire-heat more than to keep out the frost. This is a sim- 
ple and very satisfactory course of treatment, and can be 
carried out successfully by the merest tyro. 

For very large specimens and for cultivation in pots 
more time and attention is required, costing, of course, 
more to accomplish. Some growers prefer to grow them 
in pots the whole year. Beginning with the rst of 
March, they should be potted, first in three-inch pots using 
ordinary potting soil; they will require repotting after a 
few weeks in four-inch pots, the soil having about a fiftieth 
part of bone-dust added. The next shift should be into 
six-inch pots, well drained, the soil being rich, turfy loam, 
with a good sprinkling of bone-dust. They must be kept 
in cold frames until the 1st of May, and afterward 
‘plunged ” outside in an easterly exposure. Keep them 
carefully watered and give occasional soakings of guano- 
water (one ounce to three gallons being the proportion), 
and by the 1st of June pot into their blooming pots, 
“ stopping ”’ and tying “out” as required. From the be- 
ginning of July until taken in the house in October, they 
must be frequently watered—often as many as seven 
times each day. 

How To ENJOY CHRYSANTHEMUMS OUT OF Doors. 
—In a good open spot, on rich ground, along in May, 
plant out as many as may be necessary, not less than two 
and a half to three feet apart, giving the same treatment 
as advised in the first part of this paper. There is no 
better place than a good vegetable garden to plant them, 
and don’t let them lack for nourishment. At any time be- 
ore the end of September decide on some spot, according 
to the quantity of plants, where a bed can be planned; 


carefully dig up the tallest plants first, placing them in 
line so there is just room enough for daylight between 
them, and dividing the number of plants into equal parts 
so that they may be arranged about four feet deep, with 
the tallest at the back, the shortest ones in front. Of 
course all the soil must be kept on, as far as possible, and 
they must be firmly planted and well watered. Four 
posts are to be set in the ground, two at each end. Let 
each post be two feet taller than the plants, this will give 
you the tallest at the back. Nail an inch board, four to 
six inches wide, edgewise all around, the edges to be flush 
with the pitch of the posts. A board should also be nailed 
on edge around the bottom. If the bed is longer than 
ten feet, more posts will be required as supports. On 
the side and at both ends tack a roll of canvas, cloth, 
muslin or any material that will simply protect them from 
cutting winds. Cover the top, which will be on a slope 
with the same material, nailing it at the upper side and 
attaching it to a roller, so that it can be easily let down 
and taken up. This should be let down on the approach 
of the first cold snap, which is generally early in October, 
and which lasts only one or two nights, and on cold 
nights and very stormy days afterward the plants should 
be kept covered. As a matter of course provision will 
be made to securely tie the canvas in case of high winds, 
reserving a small opening at the highest point of each end 
for circulation of airin damp weather. We have not given 
any dimensions as to size; that can best be determined ac- 
cording to the number of plants. We can, however, say 
that the experiment will be very satisfactory, that the 
flowers will be nearly equal to those opened in the green- 
houses, and that the canvas cover will be sufficient to keep 
the plants from being injured by the frost, and will serve 
the same purpose for many years. 

STANDARD OR TREE CHRYSANTHEMUM.—The as- 
tonishment created by the standard or tree chrysan- 
themum at exhibitions has led to many inquiries respect- 
ing their management. One of the most popular ideas 
was that they were three or four years old. This is en- 
tirely fallacious, as the chrysanthemum is an herbaceous 
plant, springing up each year from the surface and flow- 
ering in due season, after which the top dies, to be suc- 
ceeded another spring by a new growth, and so on from 
year to year. The treatment for standards is as follows : 
As soon as strong, healthy shoots spring up alter the first 
of January, they are cut off about three inches long and 
put in sand as with other cuttings, in a cool propagat- 
ing house where the temperature averages about forty- 
four degrees. In ten days they are rooted, and are then 
potted into two and a half inch pots, placed in the green- 
house, kept growing without check of any kind, and re- 
potted from time to time as each pot gets filled with roots, 
until they reach the sized pots in which they are to flower. 
This will be about the first of June. They are kept 
loosely but securely tied to straight stakes, keeping them 
strictly on one stem until the desired height of the stem 
is reached, which may be three or six feet; the top is then 
pinched out. Ina few days side-shoots appear ; these are 
trained out in due course to a frame of light sticks, or a 
wire frame, and are pinched again and again until the first 
week in August. The shoots are regulated and arranged 
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so as to have anevenly-balancedhead. They are watered 
whenever they require it, even if it be six times a day or 
only once in two days. They are placed out of doors by 
the end of May, sheltered from wind, the pots plunged to 
the rim, and the ground mulched so as to retain the mois- 
ture allaround them. Soon after the first of October they 
are taken into the greenhouse, and treated in a similar 
manner as the bush forms. 

How TO OBTAIN VERY LARGE FLOWERS.—Many 
are desirous of having large flowers, and would be glad to 
have such as are seen on the exhibition table. With this 
end in view, time and attention mus¢ be given, and there 
must bea sacrifice in quantity. The plants must not be 
pinched often, consequently there will not be as many 
shoots, and they will be taller, but not nearly so bushy, 
some plants of five feet high having eight shoots and not 
more than twenty flowers on each plant, this being a 
very liberal number. Where the very largest flowers are 
to be obtained, only one to each shoot is allowed; every 
side-shoot and every bud is rubbed or pinched out with 
thumb and finger, except those selected to remain; the 
side-shoots are pinched out from time to time and the 
small flower buds are removed as soon as they are as 
large as radish seed, which is during the latter part of 
August and September. The plants are watered with 
manure water and always well cared for, protected and 
treated as the standards. It is not to be expected that 
the chrysanthemum is exempt from insects and other 
enemies. The worst insect is the black aphides, which is 
easily removed by fumigating in the house or by sprink- 
ling the entire plant with tobacco dust if out of doors. 
The white and black thrip are also troublesome, but can 
be got rid of by tobacco and plenty of water. The great- 
est friend is the lady-bird beetle and its larve, and 
these should be encouraged at all times, for as soon as 
ever they can be found and placed on your chrysan- 
themums, the black-fly will be exterminated in a few 
days. 

The chrysanthemum may lay claim to being a hardly 
plant if the following conditions are maintained: Where 


_ nounced and numerous; 


it is desirable to cut off the tops for the sake of tidiness, 
they must be covered an inch or two deep with dry leaves, 
and a few evergreen branches placed over the leaves to 
keep them in position. In localities where snow is per- 
manent all the winter, there is no better protection than 
to heap over each plant a mound of four to six inches © 
deep ; or the plants after flowering can be removed into a 
deep, cold pit, or placed snugly beside a fence or wall, to 
be covered with leaves and evergreen branches until 
April, when they should be planted in position for the 
summer growth. Those plants that are placed in pots to 
flower should be stored in any cold position, such as a 
cellar or outhouse where some light can be admitted. 
Those having a cold greenhouse will, of course, take ad- 
vantage of storing a few plants beneath the benches, and 
where it is desirable to multiply them a can be 
put in as they get large enough. 

Where the chrysanthemum has made the most pro- 
gress is in its prolonged season of flowering. Many 
varieties can now be had in flower by the 1st of Septem- 


ber, many late varieties until the middle of December. 


The shapes of many which only a few years since were 
confined to one or two colors are now to be found in all 
colors. The colors especially of the deeper shades of 
crimson, maroon and amaranth have become more pro- 
the habits of the plants have 
become more compact and bushy. As to the advance in 
size of flowers it is even more remarkable. Another part 
of the progress is in some distinctly new characters with 
tubular-lobed and peculiar shaped petals. 

It would seem that societies for exhibiting chrysan- 
themums could be gotten up in cities of 6,000 or more 
inhabitants, which would be interesting and instructive, 
coming as it would at a season when time could be 
spared, and with judicious management it could be made 
a financial success. 

At the late exhibitions of New York and Philadelphia 
some of the largest and best flowers exhibited were 
shown by an amateur, and he from Woodbridge, N. J. 

JOHN THORPE. 


WHAT. CAN.BE-; FOUND. ON. THE Wit tek WOO 


HY is it that certain plants seem brighter and 

fresher after the thermometer indicates that all 

the moisture on the surface of the earth and several feet 

below is turned into frost and ice? The extreme cold, 

that takes all life from delicate plants, seems to be an 
elixir for them. 

A walk through the woods in the winter will naturally 
suggest this question to everyone who is intent on learn- 
ing the cause which produces the effect, and who always 
desires to know the reason why, and will not be content 
with the answer, “Oh, they are hardy, and can bear the 
frost.” 

The tissues of “hardy plants ” are probably of a strong 
leathery texture, the cells of which contain a great quan- 
tity of assimilated matter and only a small quantity of 
water. This would give them strong powers of resist- 


ance against the cold of winter and frequent rapid thaw- 
ing, as it has been proved that loss of plant-life is caused 
principally by the mode in which thawing takes place 
and not by freezing. 

What can we find to interest us, now that the flowers 
have all left us, the grass grown brown and sere, and 
when on every side that general appearance of winter 
rest greets us P 

The casual observer will say: “A few evergreens, 
perhaps, not much more;” but to the interested and 
observant person there will be much that is beautiful, 
and the species of plants and shrubs found that are still 
attractive, either by foliage or fruit, will be many. 

I collected during the month of December—and what 
could be found then can be found in any winter month— 
twenty species, three varieties and several lovely mosses 


* 
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not included in these, and this collection was by no 
means exhaustive, even in our cold New England. - 

The plants, whose foliage was fresh and bright, were: 
Chimaphila umbellata, prince’s pine; Chimaphila ma- 
culata, spotted wintergreen; Coptzs ¢tréfolia, gold- 
thread ; Sarracenia purpurea, pitcher-plant; the Ly- 
copodiums, or club-mosses, L. complanatum, L. lucidu- 
lum, L. clavatum, and L. dendroideum with its variety 
obscurum, Aspidium acrostéchoides, Christmas fern; 
Polypodium vulgare, rock fern, and varieties ob/iguum 
and dissectum of Botrychium lunartotdes. 

The shrubs and plants gathered for their fruit were: 
Llex verticillata, black alder ; Celastrus scandens, bitter- 
sweet; Berbercs vulgaris, barberry; Ligustrum vul- 
gare, privet; Rhamnus catharticus, buckthorn; Ha- 
mamelis Virginica, witch-hazel, this for the bright, 
interesting calyx and old seed vessels, and Smdlax 
herbacea. 

Those which had both fruit and foliage were: Arc- 
tostaphylos Uva-ursz, bearberry; Gaultheria procum- 
bens, checkerberry, and Mztchella repens, partridge 
berry, this for beauty leading all the rest. 

The plants that I have mentioned are so well known 
they seem to need no special description, and are, more- 
over, generally so abundant, excepting CAzmaphila macu- 
lata, which I should call comparatively rare, that it seems 
to be no harm to gather enough to enliven our parlors 
with a bit of wildness during the winter. But to last the 
winter through, they must not want for water, either for 
the stems or leaves, and should be showered frequently. 

If you will give a little thought to the matter, you will 
find several plants, dependent, of course, upon your lo- 
cality, which can be forced to blossom in the house dur- 
ing the winter. 

The flower-buds of the Cassandra calyculata, \eather- 
leaf, are formed during the summer, so if you- wish for 
very early blossoms, gather some of it in the first month 
of the winter, put it in warm water and place in a sunny 
window ; in three weeks the flower-buds will begin to 
open, and in a month they will be fully out. I gathered 
some on the roth of last December; on the 28th five 
bells were open, and on the 8th of January I had a fine 
show of blossoms. 

The Hefatica trzloba, that charming flower of early 
spring, will blossom in the house and give pleasure for a 
long time. Last year my hepatica, taken from the woods 
in the autumn, was well blossomed on the roth of Janu- 
ary and continued in flower for two months, the last petals 
falling on the roth of March when the new leaves were 
beginning to appear. 

As I was looking at my treasures from the woods a 
few days ago, I found what was a surprise. The Cofizs 
trifolta, whose golden roots filled a small glass vase, had 
upon it a flower-bud, and on New Year’s Day it was 
fully out. Pretty, little bright star! but ephemeral, here 
to-day and to-morrow gone, so if not carefully watched 
you miss the flowers in their season. The first I ever saw 
in bloom were upon a plant that I had in a flower-pot 
where IJ could watch it from day to day, for I had always 
been too early, or too late, for the “ opening day.” 

Epigea repens—trailing arbutus—of all spring flowers 


‘ 


none more welcome or well known—the mayflower of my 
early days—might be induced to favor us with its sweet 
spicy flowers in the winter; but as it does not grow in 
my vicinity I have not experimented with it, and I only 
write of my actual experiences. 

The mosses—what can I say that will adequately de- 
scribe their loveliness ? 


“* Deft secreter of the mast 
Holding in thy meshes fast, 
Russet burr and berry bright 
Filmy seed new winged for flight ; 
Whatsoe’er the squirrels toss 
As the swinging boughs they cross, 
Or the birds in greedy haste 
From their beaks let go to waste ; 
Plant of cool and patient mood, 
*Mong the changelings of the wood.” 


Ruskin says, ‘‘ No words that I know of will say what 
these mosses are; none are delicate enough, none per- 
fect enough, none rich enough. The woods, the blos- 
soms, the gift-bearing grasses, have done their parts for 
a time; but these do service forever. Yet, as in one 
sense the humblest, in another they are the most hon- 
ored of the earth’s children; unfading as motionless, the 
warm summer frets them not, and the autumn wastes not. 
Strong in loneliness, they neither blench in heat nor pine 
in frost.” 

There are at least half a dozen mosses that almost any- 
one can determine by giving a little attention. 

Climactum Americanum, the tree moss, grows so much 
like a tree, the fruit stems ascending from the centre of 
the plant, one can hardly mistake it. It is, however, rare 
to find it fruited. I found it in fruit for the first time the 
16th of last December on a rocky hill-side, but it was not 
then at its best. Judging from its appearance, I should 
expect to find it perfected by the middle of November. 

The Hypnums are very attractive, but difficult to de- 
termine, with a few exceptions. 

Hypnum crista-castrenszs, which unrolls at the end in 
a frond-like manner, and which I call ‘fern moss” for a 
common name, adorns small rocks with its beauty and 
can be found in all its freshness in the pine woods where 
it is slightly hilly. The color is yellowish-green. The 
leaves of Hypnum tamarisctnum are fringed on the 
margin, hence I have named it “feather moss.” It is 
abundant on the ground rocks and old logs near swamps. 

Hypnum deplanatum, mat moss, has leaves on a 
bright, shining green, which are crowded, and the single 
plant is pointed at the end. It roots profusely, and is 
found in dry woods, in thin close mats on stones and 
roots of trees. 

Polytrichum commune, or pigeon-wheat moss, is, per- 
haps, the most common moss found in the woods. It 
is tall and showy, from six to twelve inches high. The 
fruited head, when open, nods and resembles somewhat 
a small pipe. It is said that Linnaeus found this moss 
very abundant in Lapland and often used it for couch 
and pillow. 

The pretty tufts of moss, with globular-shaped fruit, 
which you will find on rocky hills whose sides are kept 
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moist by trickling water, belong to the genus Bartramza, 
specific name probably fox/ana. The name was given 
by Linnzus in honor of John Bartram, a Pennsylvania 
farmer, said to have been, in 1750, the greatest natural 
botanist then living. 

Besides the ones mentioned, there are some others 


easily determined, notably Dzcranum scopartum and — 


Atrichum angustatum., 

To me there is a great charm in experimenting with 
plants, and, as I succeed in producing some interesting 
results, I feel well repaid for time and labor spent. If 
you let the earth in a flower-pot remain undisturbed for 
years, you will often be surprised by some new plant— 
fern, moss or liverwort—and it may be some sleepy seed 
of a phenogamous plant will wake up and want to send 
a herald forth to interview the light of day. I have a 
flower-pot which, more than twelve years ago, was filled 
with the blue-green lycopodium, Lycopodium ceszum, 
and Aspzdium Thelypterds, marsh fern, and has remained 
undisturbed since that time, excepting the taking out 
of some of the lycopodium for friends, no repotting and 
no replenishing of earth. 


The Thelypteris grows more abundant each year, being 
very beautiful last summer, and now the new fronds are 
just showing themselves. Pterzs serrulata sent its spores 
to the earth in some way, and several plants of that fern 
are growing with the Thelypteris, also Ad¢antum cunea- 


tum, and at one side of the pot there are three leaves 
of what may be a flowering plant, but the kind is as yet 
unknown. In other pots which have been undisturbed 
for years, ferns have been developed from spores that 
must have been for a long time dormant in the earth, or 
wafted in the air from dried specimens which might pos- 
sibly have been once or twice in the room. 

You will find that two or three experimental pots of 
earth are always very interesting. 

All other books pale before the ever-varying book of 
nature. There is no end to the entertainment, if you 
look no higher than this, that is afforded without money 
and without price to any who have a little leisure. 
Without price? Perhaps not, for whatever is of real 
worth must be paid for in some way, and to reap a 
good harvest from nature you must sow earnest seek- 
ing, well mixed with enthusiasm, and then you will be 
repaid a hundredfold. LOUISE DUDLEY. 

NOTE, January 11.—The little flower on the gold- 
thread is as bright and fresh this morning as when first 
open more than a week ago, and the petals refuse to be 
shaken off. 

The air of a winter parlor not overheated and the cool 
water, which give sustenance to the plant, seem to act 
as preservative agents, for anyone who knows the plant 
knows how quickly the petals of the flower fall when 
blossoming in its own home. L. By, 


THE, WHITE DAPPODIT. 


CHAPTER IJ.—CONTINUED. 


UT a year flew by, and yet another, and no news of 
Eric; once only they heard that the ship reached 
port safely, and that Cedric’s brother was yet alive and 
that all was well, and then the months had flown, but 
no news had come. And every morning the Abbot 
prayed as he looked out seaward from the old tower. 
And all the while Ealdar came to woo the Black Hawk’s 
daughter, and Cedric had refused the office of the holy 
church, and threatened his worst if her father should force 
her marriage with the old man against her will. 

“The boy is dead,” said the Black Hawk; “indeed, 
report spake truly when it said he had taken to wife a fair 
Andalusian; he will return no more. and Ealdar, is he not 
rich, and hath much love for thee? and, by my troth, at 
the holy place shalt thou wed with him before Christmas 
again,” he said. “Nay, father,’’ she had replied, “ such 
haste were unholy; indeed, it may not be,’’ but he had re- 
fused to hear and had driven her from him and bade her 
serving-maids prepare for the wedding. Just then, too, 
a Sail came in sight on the sea below, and the Black Hawk 
grew pale with rage; “he trembled with fear the rather,” 
as Ulrica had said, “lest Eric should have come.” 

Then, late on the night of the marriage, Black Hawk had 
sent for his daughter’s maids and bade them attire her 
anew, and bid her to come into the great hall where the 
revels were to bear the wassail bowl before Ealdar, to do 
service to her liege lord before all. Poor child, of what 
avail were her sobs; of what use, now that she was a 


bride, to murmur Eric’s name and to weep on his hound’s 
neck as if her heart would break? Ah, these were “ good 
old times,” truly, when even high-born maidens were but 
slaves ; when their fathers might, with the aid of a strange 
mendicant friar, wed them to whomsoever they would! 
What could tears or cries avail within thick stone walls ? 
Ha, ha!” laughed the Black Hawk, “she is but young and 
foolish, but she will love thee, Ealdar. Ha, ha! to thy 
health, Eric,’’ he laughed, as he quaffed from the great 
bowl before him, and, drunken as he was, his eyes sought 
the door, for the very sound of the lad’s name on his own 
lips sank deep into his heart like a knell. 

But Eric was not here, he was still in Spain fighting 
against the Moors, for had they not entered the monas- 
tery and stolen the silver vessels and the jeweled cross 
from the high altar. 

But there was a pause in the revels, and the serving- 
maids trembled as they stood before their drunken lord 
and told him his « aughter begged of him to excuse her 
service, “ Ho, 6!” said he, with a curse; “ by the holy 
one, Woder he shall come! Ho, Ulric! follow me 
to her chamb but Ulric scorned to follow. And the 
knight passed th ‘ough the halls and up the stair and so 
to his daughter's ple ce. Drunken though he was, his face 
blanched white bap 1d Ulrica stayed him at the threshold. 
Her black hair was ; d sheveled and her eyes shone in the 
gloom like those o a wounded tigress as she stood erect, 
immovable, before him. ‘Oh, thou accursed one! and 


- 
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thou wouldst slay her child also,” she said. Wild with 
rage he flung her aside and scattered the afrighted maids 
as he entered the chamber. “Ho, ho! So thou wouldst 
not come?’ and he glared upon his child and shook 
her as a leaf in his blind madness; “and thy wedding 
gear yet upon thee. Thou shalt come to Ealdar, thy hus- 
band, in all honor.” Poor child, she felt not, saw not ; 
a whirl of ideas passed over her; was it a nightmare, a 
horrid dream this, and she a wife? Cedric had failed 
her ; Eric not here; was this demon her father ? and with 
a shriek she fell from him to the floor like a limp and 
lifeless thing. 

He stooped to raise her—but what was that like the 
roar of summer thunder in distant rain-clouds? Was 
that howl which filled the air the echo of the death- 
shriek of his child? What was that dark bounding 
mass of life that rushed upon him like a phantom in 
the gloom? How the fiery eyeballs glared, and how the 
monster’s hot breath scorched him. Then, what was this 
burning at the throat—had Jotun grasped his quivering 
flesh in his red-hot pincers? He never knew. Drunken, 
mad with rage, he had gone to his judgment. It was 
the sleuth-hound, Hela. She had killed him; for once 
long ago, when Hela had her first puppies, Eric came 
not home to feed her, and she was so hungry that she 
left her sleek little cubs and went to the kitchen, and 
Ursa, the cook, had given her a bone. On the stairs the 
Black Hawk had met her, and he struck her bone from 
her teeth as he passed. Poor Hela! She had never 
wronged him, yet how savagely he had stricken the poor 
dumb brute because she was Eric’s hound, and she yelled 
with pain and went hungry to her young ones up in Eric’s 
own room. Little thought the Black Hawk that by that 
blow was his doom this day to be sealed, for Hela had 
remembered. And the Black Hawk had company along 
the dark way, for old Ulrica, mad with rage also, had met 
Ealdar in the great hall below as he, hearing the tumult, 
came in quest of his friend. ‘ Thoucursed old fox !”’ she 
had said. ‘“ May not the lamb rest for thee; she loveth 
thee not, thou inhuman one.” “Ah!” said he,“ thou may- 
est tell Eric how well I loved her.’’ But he said no more. 
Just then a serving-man passed with a falchion in his 
belt, and in a twinkling Ulrica had wrested it from him. 
A moment later she had plunged it into Ealdar’s side. 
Thrice she struck him, and laughed like a demon as she 
held aloft the bloody steel in the torches’ glare, and all 
were aghast who beheld. ‘Ho! Ho!” she shrieked, 
“shall it not be written how that a wolf and a hound kept 
Eric’s bride for him;” and again her laughter rang out 
through the great hall. Then she flung the falchion at 
his face as he lay, for none, not even his own, had dared 
to raise him, and departed, for none there durst stay her ; 
and Ulrica was seen at the gate no more. 


CHAPTER III. 


There was a great commotion in the old abbey on that 
night of the secret bridal, for one rushed in from the cas- 
tle bearing the news of Black Hawk’s death by the hound 
and how that old Ulrica had slain Ealdar. Some said that it 
was Ulrica herself who fled thither for sanctuary, that it 


was she who bore the tale; but this could not have been, 
for are not all legends true? and the legend hath it that 
on that fatal night the evil one claimed her as his own. 
Whoever told the tale, there was much consternation 
among the monks, for had not their good Cedric been de- 
fied in the matter, and lo! even a dog had fought in their 
cause. So Elfric came to the good father and told him 
all. “So, so,” said the Abbot, “by our faith, has not the 
evil one his own, Elfric? And you have rewarded those 
who bore the news?” 

“ She hath sanctuary.” 

“?*Tis well. Now take a trusty man or two and go thou 
to the castle, for thy council will be needed, and do thou 
cheer that dove with the blue eyes. We have been 
asleep,” he added, “ but let us now amend our ways.” 

And then the chapel bell was tolled and prayers were 
said for the living and masses for the dead, and ’twas 
late when the good Abbot slept. 

When the first streak of gray dawn rose above the sea- 
line Cedric awoke, and he walked barefoot to the chapel, 
where prayers were being said, and the lights burned dim 
and faint as the morning dawned, and there they said 
masses for the dead ones without. When the good Father 
returned to his own place the sun had risen and shone 
o’er the glistening sea, and as he gazed outward his eye 
was less clear than usual and his lips trembled as though 
he prayed; and as he gazed on, behold, a little bird 
came, and perched on the thorn-tree and its music filled 
the air all about as with a psalm, and Cedric’s heart 
stood still to hear, for he knew now that it was the angel- 
bird; and even as he listened to the melody he wondered 
how he could have so soon forgotten the little messenger, 
the same which had brought him thought and comfort in 
days agone. But there it was, the same beautiful crea- 
ture with the glossy wings and the slender beak of gold; 
it sang on there in the morning sunshine, and as the 
learned monk listened to the little singer he humbled 
himself; and then quite slowly and clearly the song of the 
bird was revealed to him. It was a pzean of gladness, the 
chant of a heart that was pure, of a life that was a life of 
liberty, free as the winds of heaven, and it sang to the 
Abbot of “Peace on earth and of good will to all men,” 
for this was the natal morn, and had not the good monks 
already said the Christ’s mass in their chapel beautiful 
And this bird-music came as a balm to the Father’s heart, 
for was it not music that was sacred, also? 

But the bird-melody died away like a beautiful dream 
and the Abbot awoke from his reverie, for his eye fol- 
lowed the bird as it fluttered from the thorn-tree, and 
glanced among the holly bushes and disappeared where 
the great beeches were beyond the abbey walls; and be- 
hold! a white sail gleamed on the blue sea below. Berta, 
who had prepared a great venison-pasty for the Abbot’s 
breakfast, bade Simon bring up also a silver flagon of the 
best wine, for was this not a great holiday morn, and 
Cedric’s henchmen, did not they all give him their service 
and their love, as though he were their father in truth as 
well as in name? He, good man, could not eat a morsel; 
true he did take a chalice of wine, but how could he eat? 
“ Nay,” quoth he, “ our Eric comes to-day, and this night 
shall there be such a feast within our walls that the very 
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stones shall tell the tale to those who come after us in all 
time!” For had not the bird brought to him the mes- 
sage? had it not told him in its matin song, “ Behold! 
behold! thy son cometh, so shalt thou make merry and 
be glad as for a bridegroom!” Then one ran back from 
the ship and told that truly Eric had come. And on the 
topmost towers the clarions rang out clear and shrill, and 
the woods and downs echoed with the news. And from 
all the forest country the people came, and they brought 
in the yule logs, and all that day the serving men swarmed 
around Berta as he cooked at the great fire, and Simon 
puffed up and down the stone steps of the vast old cellars 
busy with his flagons, and so also did the sturdy men who 
bore them, and they sent down the Abbot’s milk-white 
palfrey for Eric, with a saddle of ox-hide and clothes of 
yellow deerskin .richly embroidered, with gold trappings 
and bedight with rare gems. “Give all honor to the 
lad,”’ the Abbot had said, as they started to meet him. 
“And do thou, Gilbert, go straight; bring Adela hither— 
tell her he comes.” And so her maids put on her the 
richest attire of embroidered work and fair yellow kid- 
skin, all worked with gold, and her lustrous hair, was it 
not all wreathed with pearls and amethysts? And those 
who had longest known her most wondered at her mar- 
velous beauty, and yet withal was she pale and sad. For 
what a horrid dream had been that of the night before! 
She had felt as one on the very edge of a precipice—as 
one falling over, indeed—and even now could scarcely 
believe she had not been dashed to pieces in the fall. But 
she had gone on her favorite palfrey and the Abbot had 
given her welcome and his blessing. ‘“ My child, he 
comes,” he had said, barely said, when Eric himself 
came and bent his knee before the Abbot for his benedic- 
tion, which he gave with tears of joy. “Is my brother 
yet alive?’’ he asked. ‘I am here, Cedric!” said an 
aged man in monkish garb, “come to my rest with you.” 
Then Cedric and his brother passed out together, and 
Eric and Adela were alone. They did not speak, but 
from their hearts silent gratitude rose as incense to high- 
est Heaven. And the Father Abbot bade them ring the 
great bell of the abbey so that all might come in; and 
then in great pomp and state were prayers said and sung 
in thanksgiving for a pilgrim’s safe return, and Eric and 
Adela were joined together by the rites of the holy church 
in that beautiful place wherein they had played. “ Why 
_ is my bride so pale?” he said to her after the ceremony ; 
“you are like—like that pale flower in the Abbot’s 
psalter,” and she smiled upon him. 

‘‘But why is not our father here to-day?” for they had 
not yet told him. But just then the Abbot came and 
told them all, and privately brought them to the place 
of sanctuary. It was a large cell in which many a poor 
slave had found shelter from oppression, and food and 
kindness also of the tude kind then common ; and here 
were Ulrica and—and- the hound ; Hela lay in a warm 
cra ling around her sleek sides. 
| she bounded upon him and 

hands with her affectionate 
caresses. Whata meeting: it was, this of a faithful hound 
and her long lost but not forgotten master. How her soft 
brown eyes gleamed with happiness, for a dog’s love need- 


fairly smothered his fac 


_ game-birds and venison. 


Tich and rare gifts? 


eth not words to find its way to one’s heart. And Ulrica, 
poor Ulrica! was she not human and so felt like a guilty, 
worthless thing? Eric was here safe and sound—was not 
that enough?—so said the Abbot, but she spoke not at 
first, and had forgotten that Eric had been away. ‘“ Now, 
children,” she said to them, “go and play in the abbey 
to-day. Hela cannot leave her puppies, but go you both 
and go not by the pools.” “Come, my children, come,” 
said the Abbot, and then as he closed the door he 
added, “ Poor, poor Ulrica! they say she is a witch—one 
possessed of a devil—but it is not so; her reason hath 
left her—she is mad!” 

And as the Father Abbot had said, there was that 
night much feasting, and in the refectory great oaken 
tables were laden with cooked meats; the boar’s head 
was there and smoking haunches of the great fat 
deer; and Berta, the cook, had made many pasties of 
And all were welcome, from 
the noblest and fairest in all that forest country down 
to the poorest swineherd; none were sent empty away, 
and there was minstrelsy and dancing also, and for 
many days afterward the poor were fed in the great 
hall off that which remained of the feast; and no man, 
not even the oldest, remembered such a right royal 
feast-time as was that which Cedric the Abbot made 
when Eric returned to his own. And those who came in 
the ship told of the many brave things which Eric had 
done in Spain; how that he had driven back the Moors 
and had slain many; how that he rescued from them a 
noble Andalusian’s daughter as they carried her away, and 
had saved the life of Cedric’s brother and of Antonio, the 
monk who made the beautiful missals, and how he had 
saved their chronicles and many rare manuscripts also, 
and had recovered the richly jeweled cross that the Moors 
had stolen from the holy place; and all these Cedric’s 
brother had brought to St. Offa. And this and much more, 
was it not writ by Gilbert in the parchment chronicles of 
the old abbey, and may not the records be seen to this 
day ? 

But, brave as the White Knight’s son had been, he was 
thoughtful also, and for Adela had he not brought many 
A golden tiara and rare jewels, anda 
cloak of soft, yellow kid-skin, richly embroidered in pur- 
ple, with deep ruby border, worked by Moorish women 
who were cunning with the needle. And Antonio, to 
whom Eric had spoken in praise of the illumined psalter, 
had in gratitude made him one for Adela, and the cover 
of it was pure gold. And he had also shown him the 
place where the beautiful White Daffodil grew high up on 
the sunny hills of Spain, for with all his success Eric for- 
got not this, the least of his promises to the fair-haired 
child-wife with whom he had played in the Abbot’s gar- 
den. And Adela, the little witch, she who found the pic- 
tured book in the stall, had been a little prophetess also, 
for they were now very happy, they two, and had a sunny 
garden, and in Lententide there was one flower there 
ever sacred in its pale loveliness, and their children whis- 
pered to each other as they played among the spring blos- 
soms that it was the “ White Daffodil” which their father, 
Eric the Knight, had brought out of Spain. 

F. W. BURBIDGE. 
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COM PEN Saget ONS. 


af OW beautiful this oleander tree is looking. How 

H many blooms? One, two, three—why, Mrs. 
Forrest, there are twelve of these lovely pink blossoms ! 
What a faculty you have for making plants and flowers 
of all kinds grow, bud and bloom, in-doors and out.” 

“My dear friend, the ‘ faculty’ is no secret; a plain, 
daylight fact, open to everyone who will notice and give 
heed.” 

“ But it takes lots of your time—it must—planting, pot- 
ting, repotting, watering, changing, dusting and the gen- 
eral fussing. Besides, the litter and dirt even a few 
house-plants make. I know they look pretty, pleasing 
to the eye, but, aside from that, where’s your pay?” 

“Where is my pay?” and the woolen blouse Mrs. 


Forrest was making for one of her children dropped © 


upon her lap. 

“T think, Mrs. Miller, I have noticed in your house 
many articles of handsome design and fine work done 
by yourself, which serve neither as food nor raiment, 
yet they are there in every room, filling their particular 
niche; how do ¢hey pay you?” 

“ Why—why, in the doing, to be sure, and the pleasure 
of possessing.” 

“Yesterday you could not attend the ladies’ sewing 
meeting, because you were so interested in George El- 
iot’s ‘Romola,’ that it must be finished before returning 
it to the library to-day. How did the reading of that 
book pay you?” 

“Pay me? Oh, Mrs. Forrest, if you were not looking 
so perfectly rational I should say your mind was un- 
settled.” 

“Then you found compensation ?” 

"Yes, indeed |’ 

“ What way?” 

“Oh, I cannot tell that unless you have read the mor, 
If you have, you will understand the kind and amount.” 

» “ But I have never even Bern it.” 

“Then I cannot tell you.” 

“Ah! Then, to understand, one inks know of the 
doctrine? It is the same with the cultivation of flowers; 
and yet, I think, I caz tell some of the compensations, 
for there are many. First, they have grown beneath my 
fostering care, consequently their cheery leaves and smil- 
ing blossoms are a satisfaction, and genuine satisfaction 
in almost any enterprise generally pays. 

“But it takes so much time.” 

“ True, and I am not sure it could be better spent, for 
I have only begun the chapter of recompenses. Besides, 
in my own experience, I think fancy-work takes time.” 

Mrs. Miller smiled, while Mrs. Forrest continued : 

“Second, by studying the names and characteristics 
of my floral friends, I find the circle of my knowledge 
enlarges. Many plants are natives of other countries and 
their history oftentimes leads to the history, or a portion 
of it, of the country, and such knowledge many times 
tends to interesting conversations with friends acquainted 


with the same subjects. Oh, the avenues a love and 
knowledge of flowers open cannot easily be told! But to 
continue: There is the compensation of giving. A beau. 
tiful wreath or bouquet of flowers is an appropriate and 
pleasing gift on almost every occasion, and, to the truly 
appreciative, the pleasure of giving is greater than that of 
receiving. Almost everyone likes to handle and receive 
flowers. I remember a very little girl walked through my 
garden once when many flowers were in bloom. A more 
delighted child I never saw. With a shout of joy she 
exclaimed: ‘The roses, the roses! oh, see the roses!’ 
‘Roses’ was to her the all-comprehensive name. I gave 
her a nice bunch, and I think I never beheld the face of 
a child lighted with greater happiness. That little girl 
possessed, in a large degree, the natural love of the truly 
beautiful, and this leads me to the closing portion of my 
text for this time—the cultivation of the beautiful.” 

“But, Mrs. Forrest, you are not an esthetic. I never 
saw you with a sunflower in your belt, or a lily-pad at 
your throat.” 

“Oh, no. 


Not an esthetic in the least. I believe the 


verdict of my acquaintances would be, a plain, home-spun 


woman. Nevertheless, one of the greatest attractions to 
me, in the cultivation of flowers, is a growing love for the 
beautiful, in myself and family. There is a natural re- 
fining influence in flowers that long contact will cause to 
react in some measure. Of course natures differ, but the 
Yankee instinct, ‘ Will it pay,’ arises in almost every phase 
of life, and when I see my boys growing daily more fond 
of ‘mother’s plants,’ missing this one if removed, watch- 
ing that one closely if beginning to droop, noticing the 
unfolding buds, eagerly waiting the blooming, singling out 
the choice plants, and understanding why choice, noting 
their habits, studying their history, I know a taste for the 
beautiful is being formed which, if nurtured and culti- 
vated, will ultimately lead to refinement of character, and 
I am convinced my time is well spent, and my amateur 
gardening a paying investment. 

“A college student once told me it was interesting to 
notice the difference in effect between a vase of flowers 
and a spittoon of cigar-stumps upon those who visited 
his room. The influence of these objects was, of course, 
silent, but he assured me it was there, and noticeable.” 

“Well, Mrs. Forrest, you've made a good argument,” 
as my husband would say, “and I must leave you now ; 
but if you will please give me some slips from your 
plants, I poet on your recommendation, I'll try the 
compensations.” 

“ There are many ais connected with their habits, you 
must know, and the diligent seeker will be rewarded, I do 
assure you. ‘To him that hath shall be given,’ you know, 
are the words of Scripture, and in the doing is the reward, 
and the striving, rest. Think not too much of the recom- 
pense of the future; remember ‘there are solid compensa- 
tions to be ‘amet each passing hour.” 

L. EUGENIE ELDRIDGE, 


HOME ' DECORATIONS: 


Fire-Screens. 


HOUGH screens are convenient for shielding one 
from the heat of a fire when it proves too warm, 
they also, as a general thing, shut away its pretty flash 
and glow, which everyone loves to see, for who does not 
enjoy an open fire P 

The glass screens, therefore, give one the pleasure of 
the firelight and still protect from the heat when neces- 
sary. 

The frame can be as elaborate and elegant as one 
pleases, or simple and inexpensive with a sheet or pane 
of glass ; the better the 
quality, of course, the 
prettier the effect. 

The one which sug- 


over them. The back of the screen is then covered with 
silk of the same shade, or some pretty, contrasting 
color, and a braid is tacked round the edge to finish it. 
Both methods of arranging the ferns will be found 
extremely pretty, but the glass screen is particularly 
pleasing. . M. E. WHITTEMORE. 


Work-Bag. 


HE diamond-shaped sides of this bag are made of 
stiff pasteboard, and this renders it much more 
substantial. 


You first make a plain bag of silk or satin, 
with a double shirr 
string of satin ribbon 
in the top, and a bow 
‘of the same ribbon on 


gested this description, 
however, was a double 
glass, between which 
sprays of pressed ferns 
were arranged as_ if 
growing from the base. 
A touch of mucilage 
here and there on the 
backs of the leaves will 
hold them in place on 
the glass. 

It is the safest plan 
to have the frame made 
by a carpenter, as it 
should be strong in 
order to support the 
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the front and on one 
handle. Then cut two 
diamond-shaped pieces 
of pasteboard for the 
sides, which should be 
just the width of the 
bag; cover each with 
plush after having em- 
broidered the piece in- 
tended for the front. 
We suggest a branch 
of oak-leaves, as it is 
not a common pattern, 
and can be made very 
effective by working 
the leaves in shades of — 


weight of the glass. 


green, brown and red, 


Very pretty and inex- 
pensive ones can be 
purchased and the glass 
cut to fit. 

Still another pretty 
screen can be made 
and decorated with 
pressed ferns, by using 
for the background 
light-green or gold-colored satin or silk. This must 
be stretched tightly over the movable frame, with which 
all screens are furnished for this purpose, and tacked 
securely all around the edge. 

The pressed ferns are then arranged upon the satin 
as one may wish, using a variety grouped together or 
those of only one kind. They must be held in position 
with a touch of gum-arabic or mucilage on the back 
of each leaf, used very carefully, that the satin may not 
be marred by it. Over this, to keep the ferns from 
breaking, is stretched, very smoothly, tarlatan or silk 
grenadine the color of the background. Through this 
they can be seen almost as plainly as if it were not 


Frire-ScCREEN. 


as nature tints them in~ 
the fall, and wherever 
there are acorns in the 
pattern use the natural 
ones in this way—slip 
- the nut out carefully, 
and sew the cup on 
by running the needle 
through the centre; 
then glue the nut in place. Light brown is a very 
pretty color to use for these bags, and will look the 
best with the oak design. Still, it is entirely a matter 
of taste, as all colors are used. ES. WwW 


Dinner Souvenirs. 


HEN a dinner-party is given, the hostess usually 
takes great pride in having the table laid as 
prettily as possible. For a trifling sum one can adda 
very novel and artistic ornament to the table. To hold 
the napkin of each guest use a wooden clothes-pin. 
Paint each one a pretty, delicate shade, and on each 
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Work-Bac. 


side design a tiny cluster of flowers, or, if you prefer, 
have a little motto written suitable to the occasion. If 
your taste suggests gilding, do so, for you will find it 
will look quite effective. At the top of each pin tie a 
full satin bow of narrow ribbon, as it gives a lovely finish 
toeach. A few natural buds might be caught in them, 
which would make the little “souvenirs” seem more 
attractive. They are very pretty mementoes to present 
to the parting guest. KITTY CLOVER. 


Fancy Apron. 


HE apron represented by our illustration is made of 
a new material called “ Persian Dimity ” which has a 
very fine and sheer appearance, much different from the 
old-fashioned dimity, and is very nice to embroider. It 
comes at twenty-eight cents a yard, and one yard will 
make an apron. The design selected is one in which all 
the latest shades can be used—shades of orange, yellow, 
and olive-green. 

Make a hem an inch wide on the sides of the apron and 
across the top; the bottom hem should be three inches 
wide, and should be done neatly by hand. 

The design should be stamped on, lightly traced, or 
one of the Briggs transfer patterns can be used, and is 
worked in outline stitch with embroidery silk. Two 
shades of yellow ribbon are used for the bow at the side ; 
run a piece through the top hem and shirr it up on the 
ribbon and sew it here and there with invisible stitches 
to keep it in place. The ribbon is fastened around the 
waist with a hook-and-eye underneath the bow. For one 


who is wearing second mourning, the “ heartsease”’ is 
an appropriate pattern, and should be worked in shades 
of purple or lavender, with the bow of two shades of 
the same color. 

These fancy or art aprons, as they are termed, not only 
brighten up dark winter dresses, but save them from 


much dust which will cling to muslin. 
¥.. 5S. WELCH. 


Shawl Crocheted in Star Stitch. 


EARLY one pound of cream-white Shetland worsted 
will be required. 

Make the chain for the centre as long as you wish the 
square. From one yard toa yard and a quarter will be 
plenty large, as the border is a quarter of a yard in 
depth. 

The centre square is worked in star stitch. After 
making the chain as directed, take up the stitch nearest 
the hook and draw the yarn through. Take up and draw 
the yarn through the next four stitches in the same man- 
ner. You now have six stitches on your hook; draw the 
yarn through these and chain one to close the first star. 
Take up and draw the yarn through the loop of the stitch 
that binds the stitches of the first star, also the last stitch 
of that star, the loop of the chain in which the last stitch 
was taken, and the next two of the foundation chain, so 
that you have six stitches again on the hook; draw the 
yarn through these and chain one to complete the star. 
Proceed as with the second star to the end of the 
chain. : 

In star stitch there is a right and wrong side to the 
work, therefore break the yarn and commence the second 
row at the first star. Make a stitch in the first one on 
top of this star, chain three and take up the loops, also 
the long stitch of the star, and the short one that binds it, 
and you have six stitches; draw the yarn through these 
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SUNFLOWER PINCUSHION. 


as before and chain one. Make the other stars of this 
row in the same manner as the second star of the first 
row. Repeat these rows until the centre is large enough. 
When the centre square is completed make a row of open 
work around it, by crocheting two double crochet stitches, 
chain three and then two more double crochet stitches, 
leaving about the space of three stars between. Proceed 
in this way around the shawl, and weave in the openings 
a cream-white satin ribbon, after the border has been 
worked. 

For the first row in the border make a shell of six 
double crochet stitches between the two double ones in 
the row just finished, and one double crochet in each 
space. Have one of these shells come on each corner of 
the square. Make three rows in this manner, then two 
rows of eight double crochet stitches, placing in every 
case a double crochet between each shell, and working it 
in the top of the one in the preceding row. Work two 
rows of ten double stitches and two more of twelve. For 
the thirteenth, which is the last row in the border, make 
a full scallop and finish the edge by making a half stitch 
and two chain, and putting them between every two 
stitches in the scallop. Mrs. &. C. W. 


A Sunflower Pincushion. 


HESE odd little cushions are perhaps more for orna- 

ment than use, although, if securely fastened to the 

side of a toilet-table, they can be made to serve very 
nicely in place of the ordinary cushion. 

The petals are of yellow satin, the calyx and stem of 
dark-brown velvet, and the leaves of green velvet. 

For the centre, or foundation of the flower, cut two 
circles of thin cardboard; two and a half inches in di- 
ameter is a good size, although they can be made larger 
or smaller, if desired. The circle for the upper side 
should be covered, first with a layer of wadding. The 
velvet must be drawn over this and caught down on the 
under side. The piece for the under part is covered 
plainly, and the two circles are then overhanded together 
with brown silk. 


The stem is made of a narrow steel, like those which 
are sometimes used in dress waists, but a pliable one 
should be selected. This also must be covered with a 
narrow strip of brown velvet, which is drawn tightly 
around it and overhanded the length of the stem and 
neatly finished at each end. Turn over one end about 
half an inch and sew the flattened part tothe underside of 
the circles, so placing it that the stem shall come directly 
from the centre. 

Cut four leaves of the cardboard, shaped like the small 
green leaves of the sunflower; cover each one with green 
velvet, and overhand each pair together with green silk. 
These are to be sewed to the stem about half-way down 
from the flower, one a little below the other, and should 
be bent back or outward from it. 

The petals are also of cardboard, and a sufficient num- 
ber must be cut to fit round the circle, nearly touching 
each other.. Two pieces, of course, are required for 
every petal, each covered with satin and overhanded to- 
gether with sewing silk of the same shade. The base of 
each petal is square, and this part is sewed to the velvet 
circle, placing the petals so that they nearly touch each 
other. 

The pins are stuck round the edge of the petals, allow- 
ing the heads to slightly project beyond the edge, and 
they are also dotted over the middle of the flower. 

The cushions are exceedingly pretty, and, looked at 
from a short distance, seem like veritable sunflowers as 
they nod their heads upon their pliable stems. 


M. E. WHITTEMORE. 


ONE of the most approved methods for making trans- 
parent tracing paper is the following: Dissolve a piece 
of white beeswax about the size of a walnut in half a pint 
of spirits of turpentine. Then, having procured some 
fine white tissue-paper suitable for the purpose, lay it on 
a clean board, and with a soft brush dipped in this 
liquid apply it to both sides of the paper. Hang it up 
in a warm place to dry and it will be ready for use ina 
few days. 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


AST month we ‘endeavored to give our fair readers 
some particular information about the making of 
cloth dresses. This month we will not be quite so ex- 
plicit, but will give some general ideas about making over 
or re-making partly-worn dresses—a part of the duty 
of almost every American woman, unless she is the pos- 
sessor of a large private income, or is of that rare tem- 
perament that likes her old clothes best, and, when a dress 
suits her, prefers to keep it as it is until it is worn out. 
There ave such women, but they are few and far between. 
Suppose, then, that our friend has a black silk or satin 
dress that has been worn one or two seasons. It is easy 
to remodel it, by buying from three to three and a half 
yards of velvet brocade, and using that for the front and 
side breadths, which must be of just the shape of the foun- 
dation skirt, but two or three inches shorter, so as to show 
a pleating of the silk or satin at the foot. This velvet 
petticoat may either be left plain around the bottom or 
cut into turrets, three inches wide and five inches deep, 
which must be faced with the dress material. There 
need not be any drapery at allin the front. It is quite as 
stylish to have this handsome petticoat plain. But put a 
drapery in the back like that described last month, large 
pleats from the foot to within ten or twelve inches of the 
waist, and from there up a very full drapery of the dress 
material. 

Insert a very narrow vest of the brocade to renew the 
button-holes and the button side, and make a high stand- 
ing collar of the brocade, which may be prettily fastened 
with a clasp, either directly in front or on the side. The 
sleeves may be opened two inches on the inside seam, 
and faced two and a half inches with the brocade. 


This is worn, turned over carelessly, to show the lining. 
It makes a very elegant dress, to have the ground of the 
brocade of a color, say, red or old-gold, or canary yel- 
low, or to have the ground and bulk of the brocade black, 
and the high lights put in with the color. A pretty finish 
to such a basque is cut jet beads woven on a galloon, and 
sewed under the edge of the basque, around the collar and 
the sleeves. 

A pretty evening dress for a young lady is of white, 
pink, or gray cashmere, combined with deep garnet vel- 
vet. The underskirt must be pleated all around, in side 
or box pleats, which must come within ten inches of the 
waist on the left side, but need not be so high around the 
rest of the skirt. There must be a high pannier of the vel- 
vet on the left side. The drapery of the cashmere begins 
a little at the left of the centre, and curves down grace- 
fully to within about ten inches of the bottom of the 
skirt, on the right side. The cashmere is looped and 
draped in very full curves and pleats in the back, and is 
finished by being taken up in a jabot on the left side, 
which is all faced with the velvet. 

The neck is cut in a square and there is a vest of the 
garnet velvet, which is sewed in on one side and fastened 
on the other by hooks and eyelets. The neck is finished 
with a ruche of the cashmere, pleated very full in the 
back and merging from the shoulder-seam to the end on 
the bust, in a directoire collar, stayed with wire, stiffened 
with canvas and faced on the side next the neck with the 
velvet. The elbow sleeves are finished with velvet cuffs, 
and the basque, cuffs and collar are finished on the edges 
with Roman pearl beads, sewed on singly. 

MELUZINA. 
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Clear Brown Soup, 


Four pounds of beef and veal will make two quarts of 
good soup. ‘The beef should be solid meat and be cut in 
small pieces. The veal can be cut from the knuckle or 
shank, but not so low down that there will be no meat 
on it. Put two quarts of cold water on it, and let it come 
to a boil slowly ; then skim it carefully ; cover it tightly, 
and set it where it will just simmer for eight hours. Soup 
simmers when a slight movement on the surface can just 
be perceived. When it is done pour it into a dish in 
which it will rapidly cool, as all animal substances are 
better flavored if they do not remain long in a lukewarm 
temperature. When the soup is cold it should be jellied 
and the fat can then be easily removed. It will keep for 
a long time in cold weather, and for two or three days in 
summer if set in a good ice-box. 

The soup should be put on to heat about three-quarters 
of an hour before it is to be served. Add to it eighteen 


grains of whole pepper, a piece of stick cinnamon about 
an inch square, five cloves, and a teaspoonful of salt. ihe 
vegetables used for flavoring are carrots, turnips, celery and 
onion. Half as much carrot and turnip as you use of the 
celery and onion is a good proportion. Cut in pieces about 
as large as small peas, fry in butter till they are a pale 
straw-color and then skim them out into the soup. A 
bouquet of sweet herbs consisting of sage, bay-leaf, thyme, 
and summer savory can be tied in a bit of cheese-cloth or 
mosquito netting. For it use one large sage-leaf and the 
same sized bay-leaf, a sprig two inches long of each of 
the other herbs will be sufficient. A piece of fresh 
parsley can be put in the pot or a sprig of dried in the 
bouquet. Ten or twelve minutes will be all that is 
necessary to extract sufficient flavor if the soup is kept at 
the boiling point. To clarify the soup, beat the white of 
one egg with an egg-beater until it is nearly as stiff as 
for a meringue; dip a little soup into the bowl with the 
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egg, stir it, and then put it into the soup, which must be 
at the boiling point. It must be hot enough to harden 
the egg, and it should then simmer for a half hour, when 
it is ready to strain through a napkin. Put it in the ket- 
tle again and thicken it with two level tablespoons of 
corn-starch, mixed with cold water; boil slowly ten min- 
utes. Egg balls, force-meat balls, little cubes of chicken 
breast or tender veal are suitable garnishes. The soup 
can be served without any thickening if preferred. 


Pot-Roast of Beef. . 

Select a piece weighing six pounds. Wipe it care- 
fully with a damp cloth, rub some salt over it and 
sprinkle with pepper. Put it into a round-bottomed iron 
pot over the fire and brown it slowly, turning it often. 
It will take about a half hour for this part of the roast- 
ing. When it is thoroughly browned put a little boiling 
water in the pot, add a little more salt and pepper, three 
whole cloves, and, covering closely, set where it will just 
simmer for four hours. If the water boils away, add a 
little more. When it has boiled the proper length of 
time take up the meat and remove the most of the fat; 
thicken the gravy, pour a little over the meat and serve 
the remainder in a gravy-boat. There should be a pint 
of gravy from a roast of the size mentioned. A piece of 
tough meat can be made tender and enjoyable by this 
method of cooking. There should be some fat on the 
outside of the meat; if there is not enough, have a thin 
piece cut and skewered to the roast. 


To Remove the Bones from a Fresh-Water 
Whitefish. 

When the fish is dressed it should be cut open only 
once, the back being whole. Remove the head, and with 
a sharp knife cut out the fins and tail with all the bones 
that belong to them. Then bend one side of the fish a 
little backward, and, beginning at the tail, loosen the rib 
bones from the flesh by carefully running the little finger 
under them and pulling them out. Then turn the fish 
and remove the bones from the other side. Now that the 
ribs are free, the next thing is to take out the backbone, 
to which the ribs are still attached. Begin at the top, 
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and, taking it firmly between the thumb and forefinger: 
draw them tightly the entire length of the backbone. 
Repeat this two or three times (each time taking a deeper 
hold), and you will be able to lift out the whole frame- 
work of bones without disfiguring the fish. If any bones 
are left through unskillful handling of the ribs they 
can be pulled out afterward, and if the fish should 
look slightly ragged it can be smoothed over with 
a limber knife. A very little practice will enable one 
to bone a4 fish in a few moments and then it can be 
cooked in any manner desired. 
a large fish, it is best cut in suitable pieces for serving, 
sprinkled with cornmeal and fried on a hot griddle. It 
requires but little fat, as the fish is very rich and oily. If 
it is to be broiled, it can be left whole and will require no 
meal. In any case, place the fish to cook with the skin 
side up and let it cook most on the flesh side. If broiled, 
it should be frequently turned; if fried, only once. It is 
possible that there are other kinds of fish that may be 
freed from bones in like manner, but we have no practical 
knowledge in regard to any other and give no directions 
in the CABINET that have not been tested ; therefore we 
merely suggest that it might be worth while to experi- 
ment. 


Baked Custard. 


Allow four eggs to one quart of rich milk, with sugar 
to taste, and whatever flavoring is liked. Beat the eggs 
with a spoon in such a manner as to cut them instead of 
making them light. A custard should not be porous, but 
more like soft butter, and using an egg-beater will always 
make it frothy. It is attention to the little points about 
cooking and baking that makes perfect success. The 
eggs must be broken or beaten till they do not string, 
then add the milk a little at a time and beat till eggs and 
milk are thoroughly mixed. Fill your cups and set them 
in a pan of tepid water in a moderate oven. In about 
twenty minutes try one of the custards in the centre with 
a knife. If the milk is set it is done, but if the milk ad- 
heres to the knife bake a little longer. 


Mrs. C. G. HERBERT. 


NOTES AND 


Our premium seeds have been forwarded to all 
subscribers who have requested them. The bulbs 
will be sent out as soon as the season will permit. 


White Plume Celery.—Next in importance to having 
a good article is giving it a good name and an attractive 
one in order to make it “take.” This is particularly true 
in ‘the line of vegetables. Consequently, when a new- 
comer is announced or discovered a characteristic name 
is chosen to aid in its description. In this respect all 
seedsmen are alike, and in another respect they are sadly 
too much alike, that is, in dorrowzng the name. For 
instance, a noted firm introduces a ‘“‘ White Spine Cu- 
cumber,” a name truly descriptive and a variety really 


COMMENTS. 


valuable. Its reputation will, within two years, bring 
out half a dozen or more “ White Spine Cucumbers,” 
prefixed with ‘*Catchem’s Improved” or “ Cheatem’s 
Improved,” when in reality there has been no improve- 
ment; if anything, a deterioration. New varieties, or 
improvements on old ones, cannot be brought out, as 
it takes long years of careful selection to establish any 
particular character in a vegetable or flower in order to 
entitle it to a distinctive name. 

The “ White Plume Celery” has been zmroved, like 
many other vegetables, and from the following letter in 
the Garden (London) we should judge with the same 
results. 

“ There are, I find, two varieties of the ‘White Plume 
Celery.’ The first I received about two years ago from 


If it is to be fried andis ~ 
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Mr. Peter Henderson, New York. It was upright in 
growth and attained. a height of from twenty inches 
to two feet. Last spring another American seedsman 
sent me a packet of seed named Improved White Plume, 
and this has a very spreading habit of growth, which 
does not exceed one foot in height, and, although white, 
is very inferior to that first named. It is certainly not an 
improved variety, and those who wish to grow this useful 
new celery and see it at its best must secure the original 
type.—J. MUIR.” 


* 
* * 


Painted Potatoes.—We have often seen innocent (?) 
little deceptions practised in showing fruits and flowers 
at horticultural exhibitions in order to gain a coveted 
prize, and with it a fictitious reputation as a florist or 
horticulturist. It is not an uncommon practice for ex- 
hibitors to borrow or buy a few kinds of vegetables, 
fruits, or flowers, to make up the regulation number of 
varieties “to be grown by the exhibitor.” Neither is it a 
very rare thing to have two exhibitors pool their exhibits 
in order to ‘“ work the fair for all it is worth.” 

But an English exhibitor, at a recent show at Birming- 
ham, is entitled to the inventor’s first prize for deceit, in 
showing potatoes that he had artificially colored to en- 
hance their beauty. The scheme, however, judging from 
the following report, was a failure : 


“The practice to which I refer is just as ‘ wasteful and 
ridiculous.’ The specimens exhibited by the two cham- 
pions, Mr. Hughes and Mr. Wiles, were really beautiful, 
as indeed their exhibits always are, and were deservedly 
awarded the principal honors. This, in itself, should be 
a sufficient warning to the other ill-advised exhibitor 
never again to attempt to improve nature by smearing 
her face with ochre when the hue of health is enough. 
And if judges will in future disqualify every exhibitor 
who stoops to so silly and senseless a practice, it will 
soon be eradicated and they will have the thanks of all 


honorable and honest men.” 


* 
* * 


Freesia refracta alba.—W. Byng, Esq., makes the fol- 
lowing suggestion in the Gardener’s Magazine in regard 
to this valuable bulb. We advise our readers to give it a 
trial. 

“This very beautiful bulb has been frequently referred 
to in the pages of the M/agazzne, and always in terms 
of praise. It is not, therefore, necessary, in giving a 
hint to those who have to supply large quantities of cut- 
flowers, that I should extol its beauty. The suggestion I 
have to make is that a frame should be devoted to the 
freesia for the production of flowers in the spring. A 
bed of rich and friable soil should be made up within the 
frame, and in this should be planted the bulbs, about 
four inches apart each way. By affording sufficient pro- 
tection to prevent the soil in the frame becoming frozen, 
the bulbs will begin to make new growth rather early 
in the spring, and yield a supply of flowers at a time 
when they are usually much in request. The soil should 
be maintained in a moderately-moist state, and after the 
‘growth makes its appearance above the surface of the bed 
the frame must be ventilated freely to prevent the foliage 
and flower-spikes becoming drawn.” 


Cyclamens.—The following hints by Thomas Baines, 
Esq., one of the most successful plant growers in Eng- 
land, will be found useful to many of our readers who 
have requested information as to the culture of the cy- 
clamen : 

“Where a sufficient number of these are grown, from 
this time onward through the winter, they will be found 
among the most serviceable decorative stock, independent 
of their use for furnishing flowers for cutting; for bou- 
quets and arranging in small vases they are most useful. 
It is necessary to keep the plants well up to the glass, as 
otherwise the flower stems get drawn and weak. They 
should be looked closely over, frequently, to see that there 
are no aphides on the under sides of the leaves, where 
they frequently remain without detection until present in 
such numbers that they are not easily destroyed. The 
best course to pursue with a view to keeping up a stock 
of cyclamens is to make a sowing every year ; seed sown 
in summer will have vegetated some time ago. If possi- 
ble, the seedlings should be kept in a temperature eight. 
or ten degrees above that of a greenhouse, standing the 
pans containing them in the full light, as near the glass as 
can be, to keep them dwarf and stout, for if at all drawn, 
especially in their early stages before being potted off, 
they are much injured.” 

* # * 

Large Specimens of Lilium auratum.—During my 
journeys about Kent I have been in a great number of 
nurseries and private establishments, and among the 
number was that of Mr. J. J. Lonsdale, The Cottage, 
Sandgate, near Folkestone. This gentleman owns a very 
large specimen of Lz@éum auratum, which is at the pres- 
ent time in its full glory. The plant is shown in a p 
measuring two feet six inches across; it stands seven feet 
high, twenty feet in circumference, and has thirty-eight 
stems and 275 blossoms on it. One bulb was purchased 
eighteen years ago, and potted; since that time the ball 
of earth has never been broken, but simply potted on. It 
has been shown at Folkestone and several other shows, 
and has always been first. I believe a fancy price has 
been offered for it to be taken to London, to be shown in 
some of the exhibitions, but the owner is very chary of 
letting it go far out of his sight, as he is justly proud of it 
(and so is his gardener, James Lilley).— 7. &., Dover. 


* 
* * 


Lilium auratum.—lIt is strange that some of our ama- 
teur friends do not grow the Lz/zum auratum in pots, as 
our English cousins do; and which, judging by the suc- 
cess they have obtained by this method of culture, is the 
proper way to grow a lily with such eccentric habits. 
There was lately on exhibition at Aberdeen an auratum 
grown in a ten-inch pot bearing fifty-five fully developed 
flowers on a single stem, a result that, we believe, has 
never been attained in this country, excepting with speci- 
mens having fasciated stems, which are simply monstros- 
ities, and do not furnish perfect flowers. 

ed 

The Chocolate Girl.—Possibly most of the people who 
are familiar with the picture of the chocolate girl, used 
so long as an advertisement, think it a creation of some 
artist’s fancy.: On the contrary, it is a portrait, the por- 
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trait of a very pretty Viennese woman, and has a roman- 
tic story attached to it. It seems that some years ago a 
young German student of noble birth fell in love with the 
pretty chocolate girl who served him with this delicious 
beverage in a Vienna café. She was a respectable girl 
and he an honorable gentleman, and he married her. He 
felt proud of her humble origin, and had her portrait 
painted by a famous German artist in the picturesque 
costume she wore when he first met her; and this por- 
trait is now among the most valued art treasures of the 
government. 


Catalogues, &c., Keceived. 


James Vick, Rochester, N. Y.—Holiday number of 
“ Vick’s Floral Guide,” combined with their annual illus— 
trated catalogue of vegetable and flower seeds, bulbs, 
plants and all garden requisites. The combination 
makes a valuable book for reference. 

De Veer & Boomkamp, 19 Broadway, New York, 
agents for the United States and Canada of Ant. Roozen 
& Son, Overveen, Holland, growers and retail dealers in 
all kinds of bulbs and herbaceous plants, making a spe- 
cialty of gladioli, dahlias, anemones, the iris, cannas, 
begonias and amaryllis. Their catalogue is very rich in 
cultural instructions. 

Hiram Sibley & Co., Rochester, N. Y.—Annual cata- 
logue of “ Tested Seeds,’”’ prepared to meet the wants of 
market gardeners, agriculturists, and amateurs. 

Burpee’s Farm Annual, W. Atlee Burpee & Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa.a—A very handsome and complete cata- 
logue of everything that is required for the farm and gar- 
Gen ; vegetable and flower seeds, bulbs, plants, fancy 
poultry, &c. Sent free to all applicants. 

Shaker Seed Co., Mount Lebanon, N. Y.—Descrip- 
tive and illustrated annual catalogue and amateur’s guide 
to the flower and vegetable garden, sent free to all appli- 
cants, 

D. Landreth & Sons, Philadelphia, Pa.—Annual cata- 
logue of their “ American Pedigree Seeds” for the sea- 
son of 1886. A specialty is made of American seeds 
for the American climate. 


Peter Henderson & Co., 35 Cortlandt street, New 
York.—Annual illustrated catalogue for 1886 of “ Every- 
thing for the Garden,” either useful or ornamental. The 
colored illustrations are fine and worth much more than 
the price of catalogue (five cents). Also their quarterly 
wholesale price-list of plants and flower seeds, and their 
quarterly catalogue for market gardeners and truckers. 


Young & Elliott, 18 Cortlandt street, New York.— 
Wholesale catalogue of vegetable and flower seeds, bulbs, 
florists’ supplies, &c., &c. 

A. D. Cowan & Co., 114 Chambers street, New York. 
—Annual illustrated catalogue’ of vegetable and flower 
seeds, plants and implements. Seeds for market yar- 
deners a specialty. 

Samuel Wilson, Mechanicsville, Bucks County, Pa— 
Tenth annual catalogue of garden, field and flower seeds 
and vegetable plants. a 

E. Hippard, Youngstown, Ohio.—Illustrated catalogue 
of roses, greenhouse plants, vines, shrubs, &c. 


J. M. McCullough’s Sons, Cincinnati, Ohio.—A very 
beautiful illustrated catalogue of vegetable, field and 
flower seeds, bulbs, &c. Sent free to all applicants. 

The Dingee & Conard Company, rose growers, West 
Grove, Chester County, Pa——The new guide to rose 
culture, beautifully illustrated with colored plates, and 
complete in information in regard to rose culture. 

The Storrs & Harrison Company, Painesville, Ohio.— 
Illustrated and descriptive catalogue of vegetable and 
flower seeds, bulbs, plants, ornamental and fruit trees, 
shrubs, and everything wanted for the farm or garden. 

Queens County Agricultural Society.—Forty-fourth an- 
nual report for the year ending 1885. 

Johnson & Stokes, Philadelphia, Paa—Farm manual for 
1886 and catalogue of vegetable and flower seeds, small 
fruit plants, &c. 

Beach & Co., Richmond, Ind.—Annual catalogue of 
greenhouse and bedding plants. Roses a specialty. 

Hill & Co., Richmond, Ind.—Annual catalogue of 
roses, bulbs and miscellaneous plants for the garden and 
greenhouse. 

Massachusetts Horticultural Society. — Schedule of 
prizes for 1886. 


ANSWERS TO. CORRESPONDENTS. 


Crown Imperials.—/rs. Kate Briggs.—No, it is not 
best to put out crown imperials in the spring. In fact, it 
is not possible to procure the bulbs at that season, as they 
are the first, or at least among the first, to put in an ap- 
pearance in spring. They do not seriously object to a 
little freezing, which they invariably get in this climate, as 
we frequently have several degrees of frost after they are 
three or four inches high. They should be planted in 
deep, rich soil as early as they can be obtained in autumn, 
and they must not be disturbed when growing. 


Carnations— Vzo/et.—The proper way to get carnations 
in summer is to growsthem from seed. Get seed of the 
best strain possible of hardy carnations; sow in finely 


prepared soil about the first of July. When the plants are 
two inches high transplant to the place in which they are 
wanted to bloom. Scatter a few newly-fallen leaves over 
them. When winter approaches cover the ground three 
inches in depth, and the coming season will give you such 
a show of carnations as no greenhouse could ever furnish. 
If the same seed is sown in a hot-bed early in March, and 
the young plantstransferred to the garden in June, they 
will come into flower about the first of September, keep- 
ing up a succession until after severe frosts. 


Moles.—Same.—The best remedy against moles that 
we have tried is Hale’s mole-trap. This, if properly 
attended, will rid the garden of these pests. 
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Chinese Lily Bulb.—//rs. C. B. T., Conn.—The “lily” 
you have is, without doubt, Varczssus ortentalzs, about 
which we take the following from Ant. Roozen & Sons’ 
(Haarlem) catalogue : 


““Many Americans will wonder what kind of flowers, 
grown in basins, filled with water and stones, the Celes- 
tial laundrymen have in their windows during winter. It 
is the Holy Flower of the Chinese, and blooms in their 
native country on or about New Year’s day. The success- 
ful flowering of this bulb gives them the assurance of a 
profitable year ; if it fails to bloom John Chinaman puts 
on his mourning. It is a species of narcissus, found wild 
in China and the southern part of Europe, and our beau- 
tiful Polyanthus narcéss¢ are seedlings cultivated in Hol- 
land. The double Roman narcissus is the double-flow- 
ered Chinese species, and this one, as well as the other 
varieties of the polyanthus section, can be grown to per- 
fection in water if treated like the hyacinth.” 

After flowering, it-should be planted in the garden, as 
it cannot be grown again in water until it recuperates its 
strength. . 


Orchidsx—Mrs. P. E. Reynolds, Cal.— Orchids are 
grown in various ways—in baskets, on blocks and in 
pots, each class requiring special treatment. We can- 
not advise you as to cultivation without knowing what 
species you have. 


Small Flies:—Wrs. $ A. Bowen.— Plants have to 
struggle against so many insect enemies that it is im- 
possible to say, without seeing them, which it is that 
causes you so much trouble. We would advise putting 
coarse tobacco on the tops of the pots, as it is very effec- 
tive against the green-fly (aphis) and, in fact, cana 
nearly all other insect enemies. 


Sour Soil.—Same.—tThere is no way to restore a sour 
soil to usefulness, except turning it over to the elements, 
Throw it out; wash the roots of your plants in tepid 

_water, re-pot in good sweet soil; use pots no larger than 
sufficient to hold the roots without crowding and give 
them good drainage. 


Imatophyllum in Variety.—J/rs. H. C. Wiley, Vt.— 
We have sent your address to the party most likely to 
have the plants you, desire. You will get a catalogue in 
good time. 

The justicias are all of easy culture and will do well as 
window-plants. They are not particular as to soil, or- 
dinary greenhouse culture will suit them. The phor- 
mium is another easy subject to manage. It can be 
used as a lawn plant during summer and will be an or- 
nament to the window-garden during winter. Grow in 
a moderately rich soil and water freely when in active 
growth; re-pot when new growth commences, but not 
unless its roots completely filled the pot. 

The Thunbergia lanczfolia is a very beautiful green- 
house climber and requires more heat and moisture than 
a living-room affords. The same is true of the allaman- 
da. Neither is adapted for house culture, The nerines 
will grow nicely in your window. They have a season 


of active growth, and when over they should remain per- 
fectly dry until they show their flower spikes; then water 
freely and give plenty of light. 

After flowering, re-pot without disturbing the ball of 
roots, shake off part of the old soil, replace with new and 
put back into the same pot if possible; if not, use one 
but very little larger. They will do nicely without chang- 
ing oftener than once in two years. 


Plants for a Hedge.—/ustzcus.—The best shrub for 4 
hedge is Ligustrum ovalifolium commonly known as 
California privet. It is perfectly hardy, grows rapidly, its 
foliage is dark glossy green and remains so until about 
the first of December. It is propagated freely by cuttings, 
which snould be taken off about the first of December 
and kept in sand until spring; then set about a foot 
apart where they are wanted to grow. They will forma 
splendid hedge in two years. 


Gloxinias.—D. D. %—Keep your tubers quite dry un- 
til about the first of March, or until they show signs of 
growth. Then shake out the old soil and re-pot in fresh 
soil, a light, rich, fibrous one being preferable. You can 
divide the tuber if you wish to increase your stock, but 
we should prefer to grow it entire and propagate from the 
leaves when they attain their full size in summer. Take 
the leaves off with about half an inch of the leaf-stalk and 
insert round the sides of.a pot filled with sandy soil. 


Forcing Rhubarb.—Amateur.—Commence at once, 
select a few good roots, according to the supply you wish, 
put them in pots or boxes, as most convenient, and place 
them in a warm cellar, or any other warm place, and you 
will have an early supply. Take up and treat inthe same 
way a few plants every three weeks, and you will have a 
supply until that growing in the open ground is ready for 
use. 


Watering Plants.—Wovzce.—There can be no rule laid 
down in regard to watering plants, other than to water 
no oftener than is really necessary, and when you do water 
do it thoroughly. Some plants will consume three times 
as much as others in a given length of time; you must 
therefore be governed wholly by the plant’s necessities. 
It is well to know that plants are quite as apt to be in 
jured by too much water as for the want of it. The plant 
will show you plainly by the drooping of its leaves when 
itshould be watered, and it will not be injured if dry until 
then. Callas are aquatic plants, and if in a warm room 
it will not injure, but rather benefit them to have the 
pots set in a basin of water. 


Deutzia Gracilis.x—Azuze L. Hayden.—This is a hardy 
shrub, and requires a season of rest, which should be in 
winter, after which it forces readily; but, like all other 
hardy plants, it should havea period of freezing before it 
commences to grow. ‘Take up the plants and heel them 
in, in such a manner that they can be got at readily when 
required. They will come into bloom in six weeks from 
the time they are brought into the house, and they make 
fine decorative plants. 
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NEWSPAPER WAIFS. 


THE PLURAL oF ForcEtT-ME-Not.—A little girl, 
when asked to write the plural of forget-me-not, 
wrote ‘‘ forget-us-not.”’ 


‘Down ?’’ said the feather merchant. ‘‘ Yes, 
ma’am, we have pillows filled with down. Will you 
have eider or Arctic down?” 

“Wider will suit me,’’ said she. 
which it is.”’ 


“T don't care 


NATURE’S LIMIT OF HUMAN 
LIFE: 


The advance of human civilization has brought 
with it better habitations, better clothing and better 
food. Instead of only the flesh of animals, the pro- 
duct of the chase, varied by the use of nuts and 
wild fruit, in limited and fitful supplies, the com- 
merce of modern times places on many tables a 
variety gathered from every land. A list of the 
articles on almost any table in Philadelphia at meal 
time, with the countries from which they have been 
gathered, will aptly illustrate this. Instead of the 
skins of animals, dressed with the hair or fur on, 
men and women are costumed in such a variety of 
fabrics that their enumeration would make a still 
longer list than the articles of food on their tables. 
And a comparison by any family in Philadelphia of 
the house in which they live, and its conveniences, 
with the abode of ancestors of a few centuries back, 
with its lack of conveniences, would be an exceed- 
ingly interesting subject for thought. These changes 
in methods of living explain how in recent years 
scientific men have been enabled to announce that 
there has been a large advance in the duration of 
human life. They state that within the present 
century the average has increased from about 
twenty-six to about thirty-six years. In the col- 
umns of a Philadelphia daily newspaper every week 
there is a list of persons who have attained to over 
fourscore years. To many the ambition to live long 
is very dear. And with the advantages for personal 
care there seems to be no reason why that ambition 


may not be gratified. With means at hand, also, to 
avoid or to overcome the diseases which have done so 
much to undermine and weaken the body, the rea- 
sons for longer life are multiplied. 


‘* Although my mother is eighty-one years old she 
feels as well as she did when forty years old; al- 
though not so strong, she walks around the house 
spryly and does considerable work. She is living, 
she says, a new life.” —Froum a lady at North Water- 
ford, Me. 


‘You will doubtless remember my getting your 
Compound Oxygen for my mother, who is very 
aged, in February or March of 1884, and its happy 
effect upon her. Her restoration to health has at- 
tracted considerable attention in this section. I 
feel deeply grateful for this result, and shall con- 
tinue to recommend your remedy ‘by voice and 
pen.”—W. H. Worthington, editor ‘‘ New south,”’ 
Columbus, Miss. 


“‘Tam feeling very well. The dropsy left me and my 
legs arenow allright. The swelling has all gone down. 
Your Compound Oxygen saved my life and cured 
me. I willbe eighty-two years old the fifth day of 
November next.’’—Aaron Sturges, Southport, Conn. 


‘*T have steadily improved. I have renewed my 
age ten years or more.” — A lady of Lawrence, Mass. 


In 1870 a gentleman living in Philadelphia, suffer- 
ing from disease of the heart, was treated with Com- 
pound Oxygen and entirely restored to a good con- 
dition of health. With this relief from heart trouble 
came relief also from corpulency, his weight decreas- 
ing from one hundred and ninety-eight pounds to 
about one hundred and sixty. (His case appears on 
page seventy-eight of ‘‘ Compound Oxygen : Its Mode 
of Action and Results ”’ a brochure published by Drs. 
Starkey & Palen, 1529 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 
which they send freely to all applicants.) A few 
years after being treated for and cured of heart dis- 
ease, he also tried Compound Oxygen for relief to 
his eyesight. Although, at the time of beginning, 
he supposed himself to be suffering from cataract 
and expected to undergo an operation by- an 
oculist, for which he had arranged, he was in a 


= 
short time so far recovered as to be able to read — 
with comfort quite fine print without glasses. When 
asked whether he experienced the sensations of 
which a few speak, during the inhalations, he said, 
“Oh, yes! and I felt as though I hadn’t a poor rela- — 
tion in the world.” This gentleman is Mr. L. O. 
Howell, still living, in good health, enjoying a serene 
old age (in his eighty-fourth year), at No. 651 North 
Thirteenth Street, Philadelphia. Friendship for the 
physicians and gratitude for health and life pro- 
longed lead him now to allow the use of his name 
as a reference. 


One of the largest dealers in supplies for 
ladies’ fancy work in the United States, Mr. T. E. 
Parker, of Lynn, Mass , makes some tempting offers 
to ladies in our advertising columns this month. 


‘* What do they do when they install a minis- 
ter ?”? asked a small boy. ‘‘Do they put him in a 
stall and feed him ?’’ ‘‘ Not a bit,” said his father ; 
“they harness him to a church, and expect him to 
draw it alone.’’— Boston Transcript. 


DON’T READ THIS, 

if you have a sufficiency of this world’s goods, but 
if you have not, write to Hallett & Co., Portland, Me., 
and receive free full particulars about work that you 
ean do and live at home, at a profit of from $5 to 
$25 per day and upwards. All succeed ; both sexes, 
all ages. Allisnew. Capital not required; Hallett 
& Co. will start you. Don’t delay, investigate at 
once and grand success will attend you. 


PATERNAL JOKE.—Papa (soberly)—‘‘ That was 
quite a monstrosity you had in the parlor last_even- 
ing.” : 

Maud (nettled)—*‘ Indeed ! That must depend upon 
one’s understanding of the term ‘ monstrosity.’”’ 

Papa (thoughtfully)—‘‘ Well, two heads upon one 
pair of shoulders, for example.—Binghamton Ke- 
publican. 
Those who have used the Boss Zine and 
Leather Collar Pads and Ankle Boots say they are 
the best and cheapest because most durable. They 
will last a life time. Sold by harness makers on 
sixty days’ trial. Dexter Curtis, Madison, Wis: 
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AGAVE VICTORIA REGINA. 


nh AG@aAay i. 


HIS is an exceedingly interesting family of plants 
belonging to the natural order Amaryliidacee. It 
abounds in Central and South America, although one 
species, A. Virginica, is found in the United States and 
is common from the Carolinas southward. 

The agaves are massive-growing plants and form mag- 
nificent ornaments for the greenhouse, conservatory and 
for lawn decoration during summer. The varieties with 
striped foliage are considered the most desirable for 
decorative plants. It was a prevailing idea at one time 
that this plant only bloomed once in a hundred years ; 
but this is now found to bea popular error. If given 
sufficient heat it will flower when ten or twelve years old. 
The flower stem rises from the centre of the plant toa 


height of about thirty feet, bearing an immense number 
of yellowish green flowers from two to three inches long. 
As many as 4,000 flowers have been produced on a single 
panicle. After flowering, the portion of the plant above 
ground perishes, but the root continues to live and sends 
up new suckers from the base of the old plant, by which 
means it is propagated. 

In its native country the genus is included among the 
most useful of economic plants. A. Amerzcana, the first 
discovered species, when used for fences, forms an im- 
penetrable hedge. By maceration of the leaves, which 
are from five to seven feet long, coarse fibres are obtained, 
which are used under the name of maguey, for the manu- 
facture of thread, twines, ropes, hammocks, &c. This 
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fibre is also known as Pita Flax. It is not very strong or 
durable, and if exposed to moisture it soon decays. The 
ancient Mexicans employed it for the preparation of a 


coarse kind of paper, and the Indians used it for oakum, © 


The leaves cut into slices are used for feeding cattle. 
A. Mexicana is particularly described by Humboldt on 
account of its utility. When the innermost leaves have 
been torn out, a juice continues to flow for a year or two, 
which, by evaporation, yields sugar, and when this is 
diluted" with water, and subjected to four or five days’ 
fermentation, it becomes an agreeable but intoxicating 
drink‘ called pulgue, of which the Mexican Indians are 
exceedingly fond. 

The roots of A. saponarta are used in Mexico for 
washing; the juices form a lather with salt-water as 


well as with fresh, and the juice of the leaves made into 
cakes is used for the same purpose. 

A. Victorie Regine is one of the most beautiful for 
greenhouse culture or for lawn decoration. It was intro- 
duced from Mexico in 1875, under the name A. conszder- 
antz,.and is as yet avery rare plant. It is described as 
follows: “Leaves forty to fifty in a sessile rosette, stiff, 
rigid, lanceolate, six inches long, one and a half to nearly 
two inches broad above the dilated base, narrowed grad- 
ually to a rather obtuse point; in color a dead green, 
margined with a continuous white border. Not splitting 
up into threads, but leaving distinct white vertical bands 
where it is pressed against the neighboring leaves; ter- 
minal spine half an inch long, black, pungent, with usu- 
ally one or two small spines on each side of it.” 


HARDY QRNAMENTAL BIENNTALS. 


CCORDING to Dr. Asa Gray, “A biennial herb, 
such as the turnip, carrot, beet and cabbage, grows 
the first season without blossoming, survives the winter, 
flowers after that and dies, root and all, when it has 
ripened its seed.” But for my purpose I shall not adhere 
strictly to this rule, because the circumstances under 
which plants are grown have much to do with their 
behavior. For instance, in sandy soil columbines are 
good perennials, whereas in clay ground my experi- 
ence with them is that they can be grown more success- 
fully as biennials than as perennials; in our Northern 
States Gz/za coronofifolia, no matter how early it may 
be sown out of doors, often acts as a true biennial, while 
in the Middle and Southern States it usually acts like an 
annual—“ flowers in the first year, and dies, root and all, 
after ripening its seed.” Many plants, Nemophzla pha- 
celtotdes and Adlumda cirrhosa, for instance, come up 
in the late summer or fall months, live over winter and 
blossom next year in true biennial style, but if sown in 
early spring we may expect them to blossom the same 
year in true annual fashion. Hosts of annuals—witness, 
marigolds, cornflower and larkspur—self-sow themselves, 
‘come up in August, live over winter and blossom next 
spring and summer. 

I regard the following as good biennials. True, some 
of them are usually ranked as perennial, but I have 
grown them all uninterruptedly for many years, and 
always have found them more satisfactory when treated 
as biennial. 


ALPINE WALLFLOWER (Chieranthus alpinus).—A 
neat, very dense, mat-like, evergreen little plant; six to 
eight inches high when not in bloom; when in flower, ten 
to fourteen inches high. It lives well in a sunny border, 
should be grown on rising ground, dislikes shade and 
wet. It is perfectly hardy, uncommon in gardens, easily 
raised from seed and easily grown after it has been 
raised ; never blooms the first season, but next year in 
spring it is one of the brightest, showiest and most pro- 
fuse of hardy flowers. It is, however, uncertain as a 
perennial. 


dens and easily raised, but a little tender. 


ALYSSUM SAXATILE,—Usually called golden alyssum. 
Of neat tufted nature, evergreen, a good biennial, but an 
uncertain perennial; common in gardens; bears a pro- 
fusion of golden yellow flowers in spring. Likes a sunny 
place and where water will not lodge about it. 

CANTERBURY BELLS (Campanula Medium).—Among 
the showiest of our summer plants, common 1n most gar- 
A good winter 
mulch of dry leaves saves them greatly. If sown in early 
spring the plants often get so big and leafy before win- 
ter that they are apt to rot off. I find it better to sow in 
July. Don’t forget the cup-and-saucer (calycanthema) 
forms. Campanula Szbirica, a smaller and less showy 
plant, is after the same fashion as the Canterbury bells. 
Wanner’s campanula is also a biennial, a neat, desirable 
little plant, with unproportionately large foxglove-like 
purple flowers. 

FOXGLOVES (Digétalis purpurea, and varieties).—Old- 
fashioned and most effective plants in the summer-gar- 
den. Sow in spring or summer, and grow them in a plat 
for convenience in mulching them in winter, for they are 
a little impatient of zero. In earliest spring transplant 
them to where you want them to bloom. They grow 
from two to four feet high. 


HOLLYHOCKS (A/thea rosea).—Grand, old-fashioned 
stately plants. There are many showy singles, but I 
prefer the doubles. The seeds germinate freely, and the 
seedlings grow vigorously. If sown in early spring, some 
of the plants will bloom the next fall, and all, even if not 
raised before midsummer, will bloom the next year. They 
are gross growers, and like good living. Stake them 
early if you wish to enjoy them when in bloom. In win- 
ter mulch them deeply with dry oak-leaves. With care 
we may keep them along as perennials. 

ITALIAN ALKANET (Aachusa Jtalica).—A tall, 
branchy, rough-growing, but very showy plant; good 
enough in roomy gardens, but not to be recommended 
for small plats. Sometimes it establishes itself as a peren- 
nial, spreads by underground stems and becomes a nui- — 
sance; at other times wireworms, false wireworms and 
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rot forbid its perennial existence. There are some lesser 
and brighter species. 

MICHAUXIA CAMPANULOIDES.—A remarkable bell- 
wort, easily raised, easily summered and easily winter- 
killed. But if you put a heavy winter-mulch over the 
roots you can save them. Grown in masses it has a 
striking effect. When in bloom it is from three to six 
feet high; the flowers are large, white, wheel-shaped, 
drooping and recurved. 

MULLEIN PINK (Lychnis coronarza).—A common 
garden plant, often known as Rose Campion, and ac- 
cording to variety has rosy purple, dark crimson or white 
flowers. The leaves are white-cottony. The plant very 
seldom blooms the first year from seed, no matter how 
early it has been sown. 

OLYMPIAN MULLEIN (Verbascum Olympicum).—Only 
a mullein, but still the grandest, showiest and stateliest 
of the race. In summer, from its rosette of leaves, which 
is from three to five feet wide, a stout candelabrum-like 
stem arises, five to nine feet high, branched from the 
ground upwards, and all a mass of golden blossoms. 
Like the flowers of flax these drop at noon, but only to 
be next day succeeded by as gay a host. The seeds 
should be sown early in spring to allow the plants a. full 
year’s growth before their blooming time; indeed, they 
sometimes run two years before they bloom. 

ROCKET (Hesferts matronalis).—A common, rough, 
free-blooming herb running wild about old gardens, and 
often a persistent perennial. The species A. vzolacea is 
a biennial, but no improvement on the old rocket ; so too 
is the species AH. ¢rzs¢7s a biennial. It is less showy 
than the old rocket and only admissible as a garden 
plant on account of the sweet fragrance of its flowers 
at night. 


SWEET SCABIOS (Scabzosa atropurpurea). — More 
properly this is an annual. But by sowing in summer 
and mulching with leaves in winter it blooms in spring, 
and under favorable circumstance continues in blossom 
during summer. Even plants that may have blossomed 
the first year may be saved for another season’s work, 
but as they are so easily raised from seed every year this 
is not advisable. 

SILVERY-LEAVED SAGE (Salvia argentea).—This, 
also S. chtonantha, both fine, showy plants, are usually 
regarded as perennials, but with me, while they are capi- 
tal, showy biennials, they are useless as perennials. They 
do not bloom the first year. They have immense branchy 
spikes of white flowers. 

STOBHZA PURPUREA.—A thistle-looking plant, with 
large purple flowers in summer. Usually regarded as a 
perennial, but with me of use only as a biennial. It 
needs a warm, sheltered, sunny place that is dry in 
winter. 

SWEET-WILLIAMS (Dianthus barbatus),—Old-fash- 
ioned favorites. I raise them from seed every year; sow 
in spring, transplant into a bed where I can take care of 
them for a while; then, either in early summer or fall, 
put them in their blooming quarters. They flower bet- 
ter if not disturbed in spring before coming into bloom. 
Indian pinks are also regarded as biennials, but I prefer 
treating them as annuals. 

YELLOW ROCK-CREsS (Evrystmum rupestre).—This 
little plant forms a broad, thick, evergreen mat, which is 
bright and cheerful in summer, and early in the succeed- 
ing spring one sheet of little yellow blossoms. On raised 
sandy land it often succeeds as a perennial, but, as it 
gets patchy, I like it best as a biennial. 

GLEN CovE, N. Y. WILLIAM FALCONER. 


CARNATIONS. 


HE interest given of late to rose growing by the lead- 
ing florists around New York has left the carnation 
but few friends or advocates among those who grow 
flowers for the market. The consequence is that well- 
grown carnations meet with ready sale at remunerative 
prices. Weshould say here, however, that the growers 
have also become discouraged with this flower because of 
a disease to which it is subject, and for which they have 
found no remedy. Socommon has this disease become 
in some localities that the cultivation of the carnation has 
been abandoned ; and because of the disease and the pop- 
ularity of the rose this ever~-beautiful flower has lost 
nearly all its friends, at least, such as were friends when 
the friendship was profitable. 

Failure, however, is not universal; we recently saw at 
C. L. Allen & Co.’s greenhouses the finest carnations we 
have ever seen, all in perfect health, with an enormous 
show of flowers that for size far surpassed our expecta- 
tions. Flowers two inches and three-quarters in diameter 
were to be seen, and their white carnations average two 
inches and a half in diameter. 

For the benefit of our readers we were told the secret 


of success,, which is indeed very simple, more so than the 
cultivation of almost any other flower grown for the trade. 
But simple as the cultivation is, the conditions most favor- 
able for the perfect development must not be interrupted 
in the least from the time the cuttings are taken until 
they are done flowering. Their wants are few, but im- 
perative. Cuttings are taken off about the first of Febru- 
ary, and not suffered to wilt before they are put into the 
propagating bench, which is in a moderately cool house, 
with slight bottom heat. In about three weeks they are 
nicely rooted, and are then pricked out into flats (shal- 
low boxes) filled with good potting soil, setting them 
about one inch and a half apart each way. These flats 
are placed in a cool house, where they remain until the 
plants are ready for the field in which they are to grow 
during the coming summer. 

When the plants are about three inches high they are 
cut well back—say to within an inch of the ground—in 
order to make them branching and stocky. The young 
plants are turned out into the field the first rainy day 
after the roth of May, when all danger of severe frost is 
past. The soil best suited to the carnation is a heavy, 
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rich loam, which should be worked as deeply as possible. 
Plant in rows thirty inches apart, and set the plants a foot 
apart in the rows. We were assured that the success of 
the crop depends in a great measure upon the treatment 
the plants receive in summer, and that there is no plant 
that requires so deep and constant cultivation. The horse 
cultivator is the only implement employed, and this is 
kept in constant use; the plants are cultivated as soon as 
the ground will answer to work, after every rain, and as 
frequently as once a week under any circumstances. And 
this is not merely surface work; on the contrary, the 
ground is stirred up as deeply as possible. The plants 
are cut back two or three times during the season, but 
not after the 20th of July. The time for cutting back 
carnations will, however, depend very much on the va- 
riety ; for instance, Hinzey’s white must not be cut back 
after the first of July; if it is, it will not come into flower 
until the spring following. Other sorts may be cut back 
until about the 1st of August. Experience is the only 
sure guide in this part.of carnation growing. 

This cutting back produces plants with from twelve to 
fifteen good vigorous shoots, nearly ready to show bud 
by the 15th or the 2oth of September, when they 
are taken into the greenhouses. Here they are planted 
out in benches, about one foot apart each way. The 
soil used is well rotted sod, which is prepared in the 
spring by getting the best turf that can be obtained and 
piling it up with the upper surfaces of the turf placed 
together, and between them is scattered a thin layer of 
stable manure. The pile is made a little lower in the 
centre in order that it may retain all the rain that falls 
during summer. This heap receives no further attention 
until it is wanted for use, when it is taken into the houses 
in as coarse a condition as possible, care being taken to 
throw out all live roots. 

The benches are first carefully covered with freshly- 
cut turf, inverted to prevent growth. Upon this the pre- 
pared soil is put to the depth of four inches. In this the 


plants fairly delight, and immediately set to work with a 


will that knows no defeat. 


As soon as convenient, after the plants have become 
well established, the surface of the ground is covered 
with tobacco stems—say, half an inch in depth. This is 
a sure preventive against green-fly, and, in fact, all other 
insect enemies. Now they have but one other desire— 
that is to be kept cool. This must be respected, or fail- 
ure will be the result, As arule, keep the temperature 
as near 35° at night as possible, and not above 60° by 
day, and give them all the air that can be obtained, but 
have ventilation so arranged as to avoid cold draughts. 
In watering, be governed by necessity ; excess either way 
is more injurious to the carnation than to most other 
plants. The soil must not get soddened. Neither should 
the roots become dry, for from this neglect they rarely 
recover. . 

The next important consideration in carnation cul- 
ture is the selection of varieties. In this, two im- 
portant facts are to be noticed: First, what flow- 
ers will sell the most readily; second, what varieties 
will bloom the most freely. One great mistake, we 
were told, is in growing too many varieties; if possible 
have but one variety in a house, and do not grow more 
than three sorts at the most, and let these be positive col- 
ors. Messrs. C. L. Allen & Co.’s collection consists of 
the following sorts: 

flinzey’s White—The finest white carnation under 
cultivation; the flowers are very large and of perfect 
shape, rarely ever bursting the calyx; color pure white 
when fully opened. It is a continuous bloomer, and the 
flowers will remain long on the plant without injury. 


Black Knight.—A very dark, rich crimson flower, of 
large size and good form; it is very fragrant, and a free 
bloomer. The only objection to this flower is its liabil- 
ity to burst; in all other respects it is perfect. 


May Queen.—The last of the three, and as far as 
blooming qualities is concerned the best of all. The 
flowers are well-formed, large, and of a clear. rich pink. 
It is a continuous bloomer as well as a prolific one, and 
these are two admirable qualities. 


THE -HERBACHOUS DORDI:. 


ERBACEOUS plants are getting more attention now 

than for some time back. The great rage for sum- 

mer bedding plants of late years had almost forced the 

culture of our good old hardy plants into a corner; but 

a reaction is taking place, and while the summer bedding 

system shall still continue, place is found for hardy plants 
and a tendency to give them.once more a fair chance. 

In the early spring, before any of the tender so-called 
bedding plants can be set out, we can enjoy anemones, 
campanulas, &c., and long after September frosts have 
destroyed the beauty of the ribbon-beds and the gay gera- 
nium, we have tritomas, Anemone Faponica, chrysanthe- 
mum, &c., while during summer, if a judicious selection 
has been made, some one can be always had in bloom. 
With those who have no means of raising tender plants, 
the herbaceous bed is a continual source of pleasure. 


The greatest drawback in the culture of this class of 
plants has been an apparent ignorance of their require- 
ments ; some require rich soil, while others produce their 
blossoms only in poor soil, and if planted indiscrimi- 
nately together in a bed only suited for one class, dis- 
appointment can only result. ; ; 

Some of our finest native herbaceous plants are found 
most luxurious in a partially-shaded position, with leaf- 
mould to growin. Most all shade-loving plants do best 
in a soil containing a large proportion of decayed vege- 
table matter. : 

Some of your more rural readers may be so situated 
as to enjoy growing near their home such plants as 
bloodroot (Sanguinaria Canadenszs), with its large 
white, handsome flowers; trillium, or wake-robin, with 
its large lily-like flowers; dog’s-tooth violet, with its 
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beautiful nodding flowers in early spring, besides hosts of 
others which can be transferred to the flower-garden and 
improved rather than impaired with extra care in their 
culture. 

For growing a general collection of herbaceous plants 
use a good sandy loam, deeply dug and liberally sup- 
plied with a dressing of manure decomposed to a fine 
soil or good fresh leaf-mould, being careful that there is 
not many half-decayed pieces of wood, as they are liable 
to produce fungi detrimental to all kinds of plant roots. 


In arranging the plants study the heights of the differ- 
ent kinds, their seasons of flowering and plant accord- 
ingly. Do not plant together such kinds as have great 
masses of roots or that require a large amount of food, 
as in such cases the one deprives the other of a full sup- 
ply, and as a consequence neither of them attains any- 
thing like perfection. Shallow-rooting kinds are apt to 
readily dry out during summer, and as a preventive a 
mulch of suitable material is necessary. Freedom from 
weeds and a clean surface should be the constant rule. 

M. MILTON. 


Poles AND TUBERS POR ga DOOR.-CULTURE: 


(Read before the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, February 13, 1886.) 


F I did not know of the enormous will-power and en- ; 


ergy of the people of New England, I should wonder 
why lovers of fruits and flowers did not seek a more 
genial climate. But the same spirit which brought their 
forefathers here bids them stay in the land of their an- 
cestors’ adoption. The frigid winters and scorching 
summers surely dishearten but do not entirely dis- 
courage. True as the needle to the pole, the true New 
Englander gathers up what is left and patiently as he can 
(for there is a limit to human endurance) repairs damages, 
replaces winter-killed plants, protects from too severe rays 
of the sun, and leaves the result, as he must, with Him 
who gives the sunshine and the rain. There are about 
three certain summer months, with a possible fourth, if 
there is no early frost. What, then, can we grow in the 
way of bulbs and tubers that will give pleasure and 
profit? The subject of bulbs and tubers for out-door 
culture is very broad. Much has been said on the sub- 
ject, and we have much to learn. 

Experience, that sternest of teachers, is each day teach- 
ing us something new. Sometimes the lesson is dearly 
bought, but if the result is favorable we do not care. 
It is very aggravating after we have petted plants in the 
greenhouse or conservatory to find by experimenting 
that they do better out of doors, either bedded out or in 
acold-frame. There are no certain rules for cultivating 
any plant, so much depends on the location and expo- 
sure. Two gardens may be side by side, but one may be 
sheltered from ithe north wind and the gardens will in 
many respects be entirely unlike. Each person must se- 
lect the best place, or what in his opinion is the best place, 
for different plants, and if it is found that they do not 
thrive there, next year change the location. No amount 
of obstinacy will make a plant grow if it is not at home. 
I have changed plants that did not thrive several times 
until they seemed to grow because they were exactly 
suited. There is no pleasure in growing a plant that 
simply drags out a miserable existence. It is best, as 
far as practicable, to change the location of many kinds 
of bulbs and their kindred, as well as bedding plants 
every year. One plant absorbs the element that another 
declines. And so change is very beneficial We must 
take special note of the country from which our tubers, 
&c., come; what are the conditions of sun, soil and 
climatic changes. Some require partial shade, others the 


full rays of the sun. The careful student of nature takes 
note of all this, and the result well repays him. I often 
hear one person say to another, “I wish I were as suc- 
cessful in my garden as you are in yours,” and I cannot 
help feeling amused when I think of how the plants are 
set out and cared for in the unsuccessful garden. 

Bulbs, tubers and corms, or hard bulbs, as they are 
commonly called, are elongated root-stalks and are sim- 
ply storehouses for the embryo plant which they nourish 
and sustain until the roots start. Bulbs enlarge and form 
bulbs from the sides, top, and sometimes on the plant it- 
self. Tubers increase in size, and produce eyes or buds 
which can be divided at each bud. Corms increase gen- 
erally from the top of the old corm, which decays. In 
describing different bulbs, tubers and corms I shall not 
attempt to classify them, but speak of the bulb indiscrimi- 
nately, as that is the word generally used, and it would 
confuse many people to attempt to separate them into 
classes. In the Northern States we have quite a good 
many indigenous lilies, arums, &c., but we cultivate very 
few of them, because we like them best in their native 
haunts. If cultivation would improve them it would be 
worth the while to transplant to our gardens, but in many 
cases it is almost impossible to make them grow satisfac- 
torily. It is best, therefore, to let native plants and 
bulbs alone, unless we have a place as nearly as possible 
like that from which we take them. Our native lilies, 
Canadense and superbum, do well in cultivation, and well 
repay the cultivator. It would be of no practical use 
to speak of spring-flowering bulbs, such as snowdrops, 
hyacinths, crocuses, tulips and narcissi, as these are, or 
should be, already in the ground. 

Our climate is so variable that we can never tell when 
we are out of the reach of frosts. Location makes a dif- 
ference of a week or ten days. In some sunny, sheltered 
spot we feel sure we might plant anything without fear 
of frost, and within a hundred feet find the ground frozen 
so hard we could not plant for ten days. There are some 
bulbs that would take no hurt if the ground froze an inch 
after planting, and there are others that feel the slightest 
chill. I have planted gladioli early and had the tops 
chilled, with no injury, but tuberoses must wait until the 
ground is thoroughly warmed and likely to stay so. 
Lilies are among our most reliable bulbs after the bloom 
of spring flowers has passed away. Liléum candidum 
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LZA 


LEAVES AND RACEMES OF SMALL-FLOWERED Buckeye (Pavia macrostachya). 


is one of the hardiest of the lily family, but it is also the 
most particular about the time of planting. The bulbs 
must be planted when in a dormant state, which is the 
last of August or the first of September. The bulbs start 
in the autumn and the foliage remains green through the 
winter, and the bulbs will not bloom if disturbed after 
they commence growing. JL. longzflorum is not as hardy 
as many of the other varieties, from the fact that the bulbs 
are liable to start in the fall if the weather is warm. It 
is best to cover early with leaves and light compost, as a 
hard frost after the bulbs have started invariably kills 
them. This lily is easily transplanted. 
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(See Notes and Comments, page 80.) 


Several years ago some bulbs were sent me in the 
spring from the West, and they bloomed almost as soon 
as those wintered in the garden. I transplanted them 
while in full bloom, taking care to disturb the roots as 
little as possible, and the next spring they came up strong 
and vigorous. ZL. auratum is quite uncertain, with the 
best of protection. I plant a few bulbs every year and 
count the cost as bedding plants. I think they are worth 
growing if I get only one season’s bloom from them. I 
do not mean it to be understood that I do not winter any 
of the bulbs. What I do mean is, ZL. auratum cannot 
be depended upon liké candidum and the specztosums. 
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SMALL-FLOWERED BucxEye (Corollas, pale yellow ; Stamens, full red). ‘ 


Last season my bulbs were extremely satisfactory and 
bloomed finely. One bulb produced two stalks with thir- 
teen blossoms, another ona single stalk eleven, and on 
‘several six were produced. If I did not get more than two 
blooms from a bulb I would still grow them. All the 
Speciosum family are hardy. Album frecox is a much 
finer white variety than album. Rubrum, roseum, punc- 
tatum, Melpomene and purpuratum are all desirable. 
L. pardalinum (sometimes called leopard lily) is fine and 
hardy. ZL. excelsum, bright buff, is one of the most beau- 
tiful lilies we have in cultivation. Z. Brownz7 is rare and 
costly, and from its peculiar purple outside and the pure 
white waxy inside, presents a striking contrast to Jongz- 
Jtorum and the other members of that family. Z. Lezchz- 
linzz, L. monadelphum and Parry? are all fine yellow va- 
rieties. All the varieties of Z. Martagon are good. JL. 
Chalcedonicum (scarlet turk’s-cap) is one of the best. 
L. tenuzfolzum, one of the earliest, if not the earliest, is 
a lovely scarlet lily with reflex petals and very slender 
stems and foliage. L. omfontanum verum is very much 
like L. ¢enuzfolium, but it is a little more robust and 
blooms a little later. There are many inexpensive varie- 
ties, like Thunbergianum, umbellatum and the ¢igr?- 
mums, which are showy and perfectly hardy. 

I have not intended to give a complete list of lilies, and 
indeed I have only mentioned those which I have grown. 
There is no special mode of cultivation. That is, there 
are no conditions of soil and exposure imperative. I 
have seen equally fine lilies grown on high and low land. 
On low land they will not thrive unless the soil is 


thoroughly drained, for, water at the roots or wet, heavy 
soil is fatal. Therefore, drain the wet soil thoroughly and 
make it light and rich. Remember it is not the bulb that 
needs feeding, but the roots beneath. If the soil is light, 
make it rich, and plant annuals or some light bedding 
plants between the bulbs, as this will serve to keep the 
surface cool and moist. 

The /rzs, in its many varieties, is one of the best of our 
hardy garden tubers. It increases rapidly and forms 
large clumps, and I believe all the varieties are hardy | 
The genus is widely represented, many countries contri-. 
buting. The English, Spanish and German are as their 
names indicate, European. Japan contributes the best of 
all, J. Kempferz. This iris has a very wide range of 
color, and some of the blooms strikingly resemble some 
varieties of valuable orchids. All of the family are of the 
easiest culture, only requiring considerable moisture. 
The soil that suits the iris is fatal to the lily. Large 
quantities are annually imported from Holland, and many 
are grown in this country. Ixcept for new varieties, the 
home-grown are the most valuable. 

Herbaceous Peontes are reliable garden plants, I say 
reliable because they are never winter-killed. They 
flower at different seasons, so that there is a succession 
of bloom all through the early summer months. The 
whole family is very showy and especially adapted to 
large gardens. The foliage is bright and attractive and 
entirely free from insects. /. ¢enuzfolium has tuberous 
roots. The foliage is entirely different from other pzo- 
nies, being, as the name indicates, slender-leaved. The 
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blooms are small and a clear, bright red, somewhat like 
a rose, which they closely resemble. 

Gladiol¢ are by far the most valuable of all the sum- 
mer-blooming bulbs. They are easy to grow, easy to 
keep and exceedingly valuable for cut-flowers. If a spike 
- is cut when there is only one flower out it will keep on 
blooming in water at least a week, and at a time, too, 
when most flowers would be entirely faded in two 
days at the most. I would not plant gladioli in beds for 
show, but planted in groups, with low or medium low 
growing plants, they are very ornamental. The foliage 
must be allowed to grow in order to mature the bulb or 
corm which is forming at the top of the old one, and if 
grown with other plants the ripening foliage is partially 
concealed and is not unsightly, whereas a whole bed 
of gladioli with the blooms cut off is anything but attrac- 
tive. Water is an essential element in the cultivation of 
gladioli. When the ground becomes dry, water well, so 


that the roots beneath the bulb will be thoroughly wet. 


Sprinkling when the ground is dry is worse than no 
water at all. It is far better to stir the earth around the 
roots than to water any plant on the surface. It requires 
a large stock of patience to water a dry bed or border 
thoroughly, but no one ought to attempt to cultivate 
flowers unless blessed with a large stock of that useful 
commodity. If you wish your spikes to grow straight be 
sure and stake them early. A crooked spike of any 
kind of flower is unsightly. If one wants a bed for cut- 
ting, it is just as satisfactory and very much cheaper to 
buy a hundred or two of first quality mixed bulbs, but 
if only a few are wanted (as often there is not room 
for a bed made entirely of one kind of flowers), by all 
means get named varieties. 

If you will look over some reliable dealer’s list of 
named varieties for three or four successive years, you 
will find that each year there are a few new varieties in- 
troduced at from four to six dollars each. The year after 
they are put out you will observe a marked reduction in 
the price of some, in others not very much. The differ- 
erence is generally in the habit of the bulb; some are of 
robust growth, others are weak. The strong bulb will 
produce from two to four spikes of bloom, and each 
spike represents a bulb forming. The weak grower will 
give one spike, and perhaps exhaust itself and make a 
very small bulb; consequently the strong variety becomes 
cheaper, because it increases so rapidly, and for vari- 
ous reasons the weak grower is retained and the price 
keeps up. The prolific bulbs are the ones that are de- 
sirable, and some of the finest exhibition varieties are 
comparatively cheap, and many desirable sorts are very 
cheap. Eugene Scribe and Mary Stuart, pink ; Meyer- 
beer and Phoebus, scarlet; Nestor and Pactole, yellow, 
with colored markings; Martha Washington, clear lemon 
color; Beatrix and La France, white, or nearly so; Lean- 
der and Baroness Burdett-Coutts, mauve; and Africaine, 
very dark, are some very fine varieties and not any of 
them very expensive. You can form very imperfect ideas 
from description of varieties. The best way, if you are 
uncertain, is to go to an exhibition of named gladioli. 
There you will find new and old sorts, and as they are 
supposed to be correctly named, you can find out what 


suits you best. Old varieties or those that have been 
shown before will, of course, be true to name, but the 
very new ones will have to be taken on trust until their 
faces become familiar. 

Tuberous-rooted Begonias are very valuable in the gar- 
den. Of these the florists have produced an innumerable ~ 
number, and here again, unless one wishes for a few, 
mixed varieties do very well in the border, but if only a 
few are wanted, get named sorts, as then a variety of 
color is assured. I think the single-flowered stand the 
rain better than the double, for the reason that the single 
shut closer and the rain cannot penetrate the blossom. 
Those who have grown this class of begonias will re- 
member that the blossoms keep closed in cloudy and 
rainy weather. I can tell pretty nearly whether it is 
going to rain or not by glancing at my bed of begonias. 
Sometimes they seem rather undecided and are about 
half closed, but generally it is one way or the other. 
Mont Blanc is the best white variety that I have grown. 
Annie Laing is a very fine variety, with large, pale pink 
blossoms of great substance. Countess of Kingston is. 
a very large fine scarlet. 2B. robusta perfecta, scarlet, 
and robusta perfecta rosea are Ernest Benary’s seedlings. 
and are very fine varieties. 2. Pzercezz has beautiful 
marked foliage and bright yellow flowers. These be- 
gonias need the sun only part of the day, and for that 
reason are doubly valuable in the garden, where most 
plants require all the sun they can get. Dig the tubers 
late in the autumn and let them dry off in boxes. I think 
it does not hurt the bulbs in the least to let the tops 
freeze, as the bulbs are already matured and ready for 
their winter’s rest. Store them in a cool place and do 
not give them any water except they get too dry, in which 
case they would wither. If the bulbs are kept moist they 
will decay, for they need absolute rest when in a dormant 
state. The seedlings bloom the first year if the seed is ~ 
planted early enough. The seed is very fine and must be 
lightly covered and kept moist by glass or paper. 

Gloxintas can be grown very finely in a cold-frame 
planted out, or by plunging the pots. I grew them last 
summer in a temporary cold-frame, with excellent success. 
The location should be the same as for tuberous-rooted 
begonias. My frames were left uncovered during several 
unexpected rains and showers. The first time I expected 
to see the foliage spoiled, but before the sun came out I 
put on the sash and covered the glass with newspapers. 
until the foliage was dry, and they were not injured in the 
least. Gloxinias are easily grown from seed, requiring 
the same treatment as begonias. In the greenhouse they 
will, if started early, bloom in August or September. 
Mine were planted in midsummer, and, as there was no. 
bottom heat, started slowly, and did not bloom until the 
following season. If they do not bloom the first season, 
the bulb will be of good size and easier to keep over win- 
ter. The bulbs of the gloxinia require to be kept dry 
when resting. Single temporary cold-frames are, I find, 
very convenient in the garden, as they can be put on a 
pile of leaves or earth, and in many gardens this is a 
great advantage, more especially where all the ground 
has to be utilized. 

Some of the summer-blooming bulbs are better kept in 
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pots or tubs; still they can be made very effective. There 
are many places in the garden and about the house where 
a pot of Valotta purpurea is very ornamental. 

Agapanthus umbellatum is one of the few blue flowers 
which is really blue. Some people take the agapanthus 
from the pot and plant out in the border, and it does well. 
Amaryllis lutea is a hardy variety which blooms in early 
autumn. Blooming at atime when yellow flowers are 
scarce, it is very acceptable. 4. Had/zz' is also hardy and 
is a lovely pink variety, blooming in August. 

The Zephyranthes, in all its varieties of pink and 
white, is desirable, and requires no care beyond planting 
out in the spring, digging in the autumn and storing in 
winter, 

Amaryllis belladonna major, minor and alba are all 
summer-blooming bulbs. They bloom planted out in the 
border in August and September, and require entire rest 
after they have matured their foliage. 

Amaryliis Fohnsonzz will bloom in the ground, and is 
kept by some people to bed out in the summer by keep- 
ing the bulb dormant through the winter. 

Caladium esculantum, related to the fancy-leaved cala- 
diums, is fine for specimen plants, or planted in groups. 
Large bulbs make fine specimen plants. The leaves are 
oftentimes eighteen inches across. 

Richardia alba maculata is a very ornamental species, 
of Richardia 4theopica, our common calla. The leaves 
are irregularly spotted with white, and much smaller than 
the common calla; the flower proportionately small and 
has a violet throat. 

Ismene calathina is a beautiful plant in the garden, 
The plant is fine without the flower. I think it is much 
handsomer than many plants that are grown for foliage 
only. The leaves are lance-shaped, a deep glossy green, 
about two and a half feet in length, and remain green 
until killed by the frost. The flowers are borne on a 
stout stalk about three feet in height and are trumpet- 
shaped, about four inches long, of a beautiful white, and 
exquisitely fragrant. Strong bulbs produce two stalks 
and the bulbs increase rapidly. They must be kept per- 
fectly dry through the winter. Store them in sand and 
Start them by giving water while in the sand. When 
Started plant them out where they can be kept moist. 
Choretzs albus is easily grown and produces a cluster of 
pure white flowers not unlike some of the pancratiums. 
The blooms keep in water several days. 

Pancratium calathinum has flowers very much like 
Choretis albus, and they both thrive under the same 
treatment and in almost any soil. 

The 7zgrzdzas are all showy and worth growing in the 
garden. 7. grandzfiora aléa forms a beautiful contrast 
to T. conchifiora and T. pavonia, the two old varieties 
so familiar to all. It is a dead white, with deep crimson 
markings, and the three together form a showy group. 

Milla btflora is quite new. It has slender rush-like 
foliage and white, tubular, star-shaped flowers of great 
substance, about two inches across, borne on long, slen- 
der stems; each flower-stalk has from two to five flowers. 

Amorphophallus Rivier? is a stately-growing plant. 
The bulb grows to a very large size, and as it increases 
the plant enlarges in proportion. The centre throws up 


a thick stalk very curiously spotted, and the top unfolds 
like an open umbrella with the tips turned up. The foli- 
age is as curious as the stalk, but is a beautiful green 
on the upper surface and makes an elegant plant for the 
lawn. After the top is killed by the frost the bulb should 
be stored like gladioli and planted out in the spring 
without starting. I have seen the plant potted in Au- 
gust and it did not wilt or appear in the least disturbed. 
Apparently, as the plant had stopped growing, the large 
bulb was abundantly able to support it without being 
disturbed like fibrous-rooted plants. The roots are 
fleshy and have small tubers at the extremities. 

Tritoma Uvarta grandiflora is a very conspicuous 
plant ; the blooms look like spikes of flame, hence the 
name, “red-hot poker.” It makes a great show in the 
garden at very little cost. 

Hyacinthus candicans, a plant not unlike a giant 
snowdrop, with its spikes of drooping greenish-white 
flowers, forms a striking contrast to the tritoma. 

Amaryliis formostssima is another bulb useful both 
for bedding and cut-flowers. The beautiful, velvety 
crimson flowers, combined with fine white flowers, 
make a charming combination for a vase. Planted out 
where the ground is warm, it soon starts and throws 
up with the leaves a flower-stalk bearing one blossom. 
Shortly after another blossom appears, and then the bulb 
matures and forms side bulbs. The foliage remains 
green until killed by the frost. Store the same as other 
dormant bulbs, being careful not to cut the foliage close 
to the bulb, for the bud is stored in the top of the bulb. 

The 7uderose is as easily flowered in the ground as any 
other bulb, as it takes about four months from the time 
of starting to bring it into flower; it must be started 
either in a hot-bed or in a greenhouse. If you have 
neither of these, plant out the bulbs in a sunny place 
when the ground is thoroughly warmed, and after they 
have started give plenty of water. If the frost is late 
they will bloom in the ground, but it is better to pot in 
good soil when they are well budded and let them stand 
a few days.in the shade. Afterwards give them the 
sun and keep well watered. If the weather holds 
warm leave them out of doors, but in case of a cold 
snap take them in. We generally have a few chilly days 
with light frost early in September, just enough to chill 
tender plants, and then there follows warm weather. 

Tuberoses are very easily chilled, but if they are protect- 
ed during the cold weather they can be left out to bloom. 
A high bed of autumn leaves with a few inches of soil 
on the top and a temporary frame with sash gives heat 
enough to start many kinds of plants in spring, and tube- 
roses start readily in the gentle heat. Place the bulbs in 
a shallow box, close together in good soil, and you will 
find them finely started with a mass of roots all ready to 
bed out. By getting a month’s start in this way, they 
will bloom in August. I shall touch lightly on the Dahiza, 
although it is a very important member of the tuberous 
family and is in all its glory when cut down by frost. 
The only drawback is, it requires so much room to grow 
it. Still there are places where such plants are very 
much needed, and the pompons and single varieties are 
especially desirable. Mrs. T. L. NELSON. 
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Star-FisH FLower (Stapelia Huernia Thureti). 


Srar-Fisu Flower (Stapelia variegata). 


Pie Ss APE 


HIS very singular genus of plants is well worthy of 
cultivation, not in the sense in which we would cul- 
tivate the rose, the lily or any other flower that combines 
beauty and fragrance, but because it furnishes so much 
food for thought. Its star-shaped flowers, so peculiarly 
marked, are indeed very beautiful, notwithstanding the 
fact that the casual observer would pass them by unno- 
ticed when in search of such as dazzle the eye with their 
brilliant colors. The offensive odor the flowers emit is 
nothing against their attractiveness. This has its use, 
and the grower will never be more interested than in 
searching it out. Any plant that will set us thinking 
as well as looking performs a double mission, or rather, 
a real mission. Eye gratification is like the skin of an 
orange, a pleasing covering to the delicious fruit it con- 
ceals. A plant’s real beauty consists in its uses, the 
object for which it was brought into existence. Plants 
were created for a purpose; each has a separate indi- 
vidual work, and when we find out what its mission is we 
have discovered beauty that color and fragrance cannot 
approach. 

All the stapelias are natives of the Cape of Good Hope, 
and are easy of culture with proper management. The 
general cause of failure arises from trying to grow them 
when they should be at rest, and the reverse. During 
winter they should have all the light and heat that can 
reasonably be given them, but keep them as far as pos- 
sible from the pipes or flues of the greenhouse. In the 
living-room, put the pots on brackets above all other 


plants. During the summer put the pots out of doors im 
a sunny situation, and give them no further attention 
until the middle of September, when they should be 
brought in. Do not water until they commence growth. 

It is best to strike fresh stock annually; this is easily 
done by taking the branches off at a joint, which pre- 
vents their decay; let them remain on a shelf a few days,. 
then insert in a pot of sandy soil, water thoroughly and 
expose to the sun and they will become well established 
in about three weeks. Cuttings should be made in April 
or May. . 

There is a large number of species, and all are worthy 
of a place in the window-garden ; the two following, the 
subjects of our illustrations, we consider the most de- 
sirable. 

S. Huernia Thuret?—This is a very dwarf, singular 
little plant, which has pale-brown striped flowers that are 
quite glabrous. Its stems have a curious habit of bur- 
rowing in the ground, and then rising again. 

S. vartegata.—This, the most common kind of sta- 
pelia, may be easily cultivated in the greenhouse or liv- 
ing-room, and for beauty of coloring and finish of struc- 
ture few plants surpass it, especially when seen under 
a strong magnifier, and were it not for the disagreeable 
odor the flower emits it would become a general favorite. 
This, however, should not prove a fatal objection, as we 
stated at the commencement of this article, for it will 
doubtless be removed as the flower or plant becomes. 
fashionable. 


SOME 


ONTBRETIA CROCOSMI4FLORA is a hybrid 
between Montbretia Potts¢z and Crocosma aurea. 
A single plant was mailed to me two years ago; it was 
bedded out and grew rapidly. The foliage is similar to 
the gladiolus, but more compact and fan-shaped in 
growth. It threw up three spikes, each bearing nearly 
a score of brilliant orange-colored lily-like flowers. I 
kept the roots in the cellar over winter, and in the spring 
divided them into twenty parts and set them out in 
two clumps. They bloomed freely all summer, and were 
very attractive. When taking up the plant the first 
autumn I separated three of the new shoots from the 
main root and potted them. These died, so I concluded 
the best way was not to divide until spring. If I realized 
so many from the one root, what may I not expect in the 
spring from a score? You will thus see how rapidly 
they multiply. ‘Two years ago the price was one dollar, 
now the same firm offers the plants for twenty cents 
each. Of the several varieties, Pof¢tszz is the best known ; 
elegans is more dwarf, color yellow, the base of the 
tube vermilion; sadfurea, yet more dwarf and bushy, 
sulphur-yellow ; Zyramidalzs, so named from its habit 
of growth, is a bright apricot shaded with salmon; this 
variety is quite rare; aurea, brilliant golden yellow, free 
flowering. Owing to the great demand for it in England 
it is scarce in this country. The last two are priced at 
fifty cents each. 

A Western paper states that Freesda refracta alba is 
offered as a novelty by certain florists and priced at sev- 
enty-five cents for a single bulb. While it is true that 
these lovely flowers are not well known and extensively 
grown, it is not true that they are new. We could give 
the address of several florists who catalogue them at 
twenty-five cents per bulb, and this seems a high price 
for such small bulbs. Two varieties are offered, Lezcht- 
linzz, white, with a small yellow drop on one lower petal, 
and refracta alba, pure white. The former is best 
known, and can be purchased for eighteen cents. Both 
have long been known, but to a limited extent. The 
flowers are lily-shape, grow in clusters of five or six ona 
long slender stem, and have a very delicate fragrance. I 
have a pot of them now in bloom, and eleven flowers are 
open to-day. A lady, comparing them with the spikes of 
pink and white hyacinths growing beside them, says: “I 
think the freesias are the prettiest, don’t you?” I could 
not say yes, for each has a beauty and fragrance exclu- 
sively it sown, and to me the blossoms are equally at- 
tractive. I planted eight bulbs in a six-inch pot in Novem- 
ber, and they have only been in bloom a few days. If one 
desires them to blossom earlier the bulbs must be planted 
accordingly, allowing about ten weeks for them to come 
to maturity. The foliage is long and narrow. After 
blooming let them gradually dry off, and when the foliage 
is dead take up the bulbs and pack them away ina dry 
place until wanted to plant again. 


NEW AND DESIRABLE PLANTS. 


BEGONIAS.—The begonia is rapidly and deservedly 
coming more and more into general favor. We believe 
the time is not far distant when it will supplant to a 
great degree the popular geranium. And is it not worthy 
of a higher rank? Combining, as it does in most varie- 
ties, beautiful foliage with free blooming. qualities, and as 
well adapted for bedding out as for pot culture, why 
should it not come to the front? Begonias are not fussy 
plants, demanding special soil, position and petting in 
order to thrive. They are healthy and free from pests, 
as a rule. There are a few on which the aphis thrives 
indoors, but we have never had any trouble with them in 
the border. The handsomes tplant in my window is 2. 
metallica. \ts habit of growth is very fine, and its shining 
bronze leaves with darker veins are very ornamental. Its 
flowers are white, covered with red hairs. Margarzte is 


-a hybrid between metalfzca and echznosepala, and re- 


sembles both parents. We do not think it equal to the 
former. We had, among others new to us last year, and 
indeed, belonging to a new class of begonias, Zeuscherz 
punctata and 7. maculata, also Semperflorens gigantia 
rosea, a hybrid of a strong vigorous growth, large foliage, 
flowers rosy carmine. Déadema is a new and rarely beau- 
tiful begonia sent us last year by John Saul, of Washing- 
ton. It is quité unlike any other that we have seen. The 
leaves, which are deeply lobed, are of a delicate green 
color, marked thickly with irregular elongated blotches of 
white. They havea silvery lustre. Swmderbruchzz, “the 
finest ornamental-leaved variety extant,” it is said, is 
somewhat after the manner of rzczuzfolza, with its large 
palmate leaves, but more toothed ; the surface of the leaf 
bright metallic green, with veins marked and broadly 
shaded with black. Bears large panicles of pinkish-white 
flowers. Dzscolor rex is a highly ornamental begonia 
greatly resémbling the rex varieties. Semperflorens 
elegans is a new variety which “attains a height of 
twelve to fourteen inches, and is a compact mass of me- 
dium-sized, glossy olive-green leaves, and blooms so freely 
that it presents the appearance of a fine bouquet. The 
flowers are of a rosy flesh-color, shaded with bright rose, 
and enlivened with dense clusters of yellow anthers. It 
blooms continually, but is freest in the winter.” Od/za 
is another of recent introduction: ‘“‘ The leaves are some- 
what ovate and deeply lobed, the lobes being very obtuse 
in shape. The veins are sunk; the raised portions are 
marked with silvery blotches.” The last two being nov- 
elties, are priced at one dollar. Well-known or older 
varieties can be purchased for ten or fifteen cents each. 
We have had two varieties of the tuberous begonias, and 
can recommend them as admirable for summer blooming. 
Bedded out they are constantly in flower. The varieties, 
both of double and single tuberous begonias are very 
numerous, and they must be dried off and allowed to 
rest during the winter months. 
M. D. WELLCOME. 


Av WANT ER OWA LEK, 


HERE is a charming variety in our winter landscape, 

and a walk through the fields and woods brings new 
combinations to the eye on every side; the deciduous 
trees are brought out in bold relief against the sky or an 
evergreen background, and each one stands on its own 
merits showing a rough and rugged trunk, with twisted 
and knurly branches, or smooth and polished bark, and 
gracefully drooping sprays, all stripped of their dress of 
foliage. 

In summer, the white pines, with their soft and mellow 
color, blend beautifully with the surrounding green, but 
in winter they form bold masses of dark green, a back- 
ground for many a graceful form and noble outline of 
bare trunks and branches. 


The pitch-pine is a rough and uncouth tree, but in 


groups and masses it brightens up our winter landscape, 
and with its irregular outlines and cheerful yellowish- 
green, the stiff and formal groups of brown cedars, dark- 
colored white pines or hemlocks are made more pleasing 
to the eye. 

The young hemlock is the most graceful of all our 
New England evergreens, with its feathery sprays of 
dark-green, drooping at the tips, but as it grows in size 
and pushes out its horizontal branches it takes on a more 
compact and rounded form, and a dark, unvarying shade 
of green. 

To the North, the spruces and firs form a prominent 
feature in the landscape, and largely supersede the pines 
in some localities. We miss the pitch-pine and its cheer- 
ful color; the woods are more sombre but not without 
variety, for the white and black spruces are both varied 
with yellowish and bluish shades, and the symmetrical fir 
is darker than either, and stands out prominently against 
them. : 

Along the rivers the paper or canoe birch stands in 
bold relief on cliffs and rugged ledges, outlined against 
the sky, or with an evergreen background, bending over 
the streams and reflected in their mirror-like surface, 
while in the woods it stands white and rigid amid its 
dark surroundings like a sheeted spectre. 

More widely distributed is its graceful sister, the white 
birch. The staring whiteness so conspicuous in the canoe 
birch is relieved in this by patches of dark color; the 
branches are finer and more gracefully drooping. It has 
a character of its own and will not part with it; even in 
a clump of several trees sprouting out of a single stem, 
each one holds its own form. Standing among other 
trees we find the black and yellow or gray birch, with 
roundish heads of slender, bronzed branches and dark- 
brown, yellowish or silvery gray bark hanging in ragged 
sheets and flakes from the trunk like a great, shaggy coat. 

The river birch has graceful reddish branches and 
shaggy red bark; this, too, is vain of its charms, for it 
clings to the banks of streams, where its form may be 
seen in the waters below. 

Who can do otherwise than admire the leafless outline 


of the graceful and stately elm of our fields and roadsides 
towering above its surroundings, a king among trees; or 
the rugged oak, a type of strength and endurance, stand- 
ing like an athlete with muscles bared, ready to defy the 
storms and winds of winter ? 

The hickory has a finish, grace and strength of its own, 
with a dark and rigid, tapering trunk, symmetrical head, 
without a formal outline, and with branches smoothly 
finished and gracefully curved. 

The tupelo is a striking tree, with grayish bark and hori- 
zontal branches when young, sweeping downward from 
a short bend at the trunk as the tree becomes old, and 
then flattening out at the top; it is an interesting object 
in swamps among maples and rough swamp oaks. 

The maples, with their rounded heads and gray bark; 
chestnuts, dark-colored and symmetrical; the hornbeam, 
with its regular top and fine spray; the conical basswood, 
light-gray beech, dark ash, grayish-green poplars and 
shining-bark cherry all help to make up a charming ‘va- 
riety in winter landscape, but it is not in the landscape 
alone that we will find attractions. 

A walk in fields, swamps and woods when the ground 
is bare will bring to our sight many treasures unnoticed 
or covered by the summer abundance of foliage. 

The fields look brown and bare, yet there are the most 
delicate tufts of leaves with bright colors if we search for 
them. The most insignificant pinweeds or /echeas and 
wild St. John’s-wort have little tufts of trailing stems 
crowded with glossy and brightly-colored leaves in shades 
of green, red and purple, and there is quite a variety of 
them. 

We find, also, beds of gray and red-tipped lichens and 
green and brown mosses, and along the stone-walls the 
glossy leaves of the evergreen dewberry in trailing masses 
of rich purple, broken now and then by barberry bushes, 
brilliant with clusters of red fruit, holding on late into 
the winter, and beds of trailing juniper in many forms 
and purplish shades, covered with blue berries, and 
dense tufts of the bayberry, its branches clothed with 
waxy, white-coated fruit. 

In the meadows there are: dwarf evergreen shrubs— 
andromedas, kalmias, ledums, with brown, purple, light 
and dark green leaves. If we examine them closely we 
will tind the flower-buds already formed, and on the 
alders countless hanging catkins, all ready to burst open 
in the spring. 

Pick a bunch of these buds, take them home and 
place them in water in a warm place; you can force 
them open and have a charming suggestion of spring 
long before its time. 

The deciduous shrubs make very pretty groups here 
and there on'the edges of and in the wet lands. 

The gray-barked poison dogwood (Rhus venenata), 
with its many hanging bunches of cream-colored seeds, 
and near-by the black alder, with its brilliant scarlet ber- 
ries, brighten up the subdued colors of the surroundings 
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long into the winter. Growing with it we find the high 
blueberry, with bright-red young twigs. They hold this 
color but for a year; then grow wrinkled, rough and 
gray, and another growth takes their brightness. 

The Andromeda ligustrina holds its brown masses of 
seeds for a year and makes a variety in color, and the 
cornels add brightness; the silky cornel (C. serzcea) 
has a reddish-purple bark on the new growth, and 
the red-osier dogwood (C. stolonzfera), a bright crim- 
son bark. The latter shrub forms broad - spreading 
masses and brightens up its surroundings. wonderfully. 
Climbing over these shrub-groups are the stems of the 
virgin’s-bower (Clematzs Virgéndana), with its feathery 
balls of seeds still clinging to the branches, and the 
greenish stems of the deadly nightshade, loaded with 
scarlet berries, or the bitter-sweet, with yellow and 
orange bunches of fruit. 

Under our feet the meadow mosses show patches of 
bright color, shades of yellow and cream, pinks, dark 
reds and brown and the purple-leaved cranberry traces 
a delicate network of color over them, with the bright-red 
fruits for ornament. 

Go from the meadows to the woods and we will find 
many attractions there. 

Covering black and decayed stumps and rough gray 


stones are patches of moss of wonderful variety and 
delicacy, ready to burst into growth every sunny, warm 
day. We find the partridge-berry (mitchella) tracing 
figures on a canvas of green moss, with their two-eyed 
scarlet berries like jewels in a dark-green setting. 

In open places are beds of purple and green leaved 
checkerberry plants, with a load of coral bead-like fruit ; 
in shady places the evergreen Aspedzum  acrostz- 
chotdes, with its dark and glossy fronds, and in crevices 
and shelves of ledges the ebony spleenwort, with pol- 
ished stems and pretty fronds, or its more delicate sister, 
Asplenium trichomanes, with its little tufts of narrow 
and gracefully-curving fronds. 

Among the hardwood leaves are charming tufts and 
mats of the rattlesnake plantain, with its velvety-green 
leaves so delicately varied with white, as fresh and green 
in midwinter as in the sunny days of June. 

There are pipsissewas dark and glossy, pyrolas in 
variety, with dark and light shades, and the evergreen 
lycopodiums. You will come home knowing that the 
woods and fields are not all dead or sleeping. Your 
cheeks will be more rosy, your step more sprightly and 
your hands overflowing with woodland treasures as 
charming as the flowers of summer and far more lasting. 

WARREN H. MANNING. 


Pet SOW (SO 


HIS saying is as wise as it is old, and like all wis- 

* dom has a broad significance. It is one of those 
peculiar figures of speech that will apply in a truly prac- 
tical way to all kinds of business. But nowhere is its 
application more pertinent than to the seed trade. 

The dissemination of seeds is an important industry, 
and one that materially affects both dealer and consumer. 
Fortunately the interests of both are mutual. If the 
seedsman sends out good seeds he enables his customer 
to secure good crops, and in return derives profits from 
future sales to that customer and all others whom he 
can influence. To sell poor seeds, either as regards stock 
or germinating qualities, is the worst possible form of 
swindling, as the loss and disappointment are so great 
in proportion to the amount of money invested. For ex- 
ample take the following : A farmer buys seed for a 
crop of cabbage; he pays one dollar for the seed, ex- 
pecting, if the conditions of growth are favorable, to 
realize from the sales of his crop two hundred dollars, 
after paying for his fertilizers. This would be a fair re- 
turn for his labor, farm rent and incidental expenses. 
Should the seed prove other than he supposed he bought, 
and if it should turn out to be an inferior strain, he 
would lose from one-fourth to three-fourths of his crop, 
and what he could secure would be of an inferior quality, 
and the grower would have no return for his labor. The 
same rule will apply to all other kinds of seed sold to 
farmers and market gardeners. 

The disappointment resulting from worthless flower 
seeds is quite as great as that from poor vegetable seeds, 


SHALL YE: REAP, 


although the pecuniary loss may not be as great. But 
this loss of money is by no means the one that is the 
most severely felt, for it can be made up by some other 
industry, but when our hopes of beautiful flowers do not 
ripen to fruition, we suffer a loss that cannot be made 
good. Almost everyone that cultivates flowers has a 
hobby which is not satisfied until every sort that goes 
to satisfy that particular hobby is obtained. One makes 
the gladiolus a hobby, and must have all named 
varieties, and will have them without regard to cost. 
Now, when a new sort is announced, it is obtained, and 
if it proves an old variety under a new name, or one not 
true to name, its loss will be mourned over for a year, 
and the one that sold the bulb has curses loud and long 
heaped unon his head. The dealer has sown tares in 
his own garden (business) and has reaped a bad name. 
Complaints of poor seed come to us from every quar- 
ter, and we are asked, “ Where is the fault?’’ We reply, 
in a great measure the cheat is the one that gets cheated. 
The principal cause of poor seed is the desire and will- 
ingness to buy poor seed, which is a synonym for cheap 
seed. Seed-growing is one of the most particular 
branches of horticulture; in order to secure a stock of 
good or superior quality, the utmost attention must be 
paid to selection. Everything that does not come up to 
the desired type must be discarded, even though it takes 
the whole crop, as is not infrequently the case. This 
makes seed-growing a difficult and expensive business— 
one requiring constant care and attention. Therefore, 
when the best results in seed-growing are attained, they 
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are attended with very great expense—at least four times, 
in many cases, as much as seeds of an ordinary character 
would cost. Consequently they bring a correspondingly 
high price in the market. Now, when dealers whose 
reputation has become well established make up their 
price-lists, it is but reasonable to suppose that they are 
doing, in way of prices, what every one must do in order 
to make his business successful. They sow good seeds, 
reap a fair profit, and the consumer is usually satisfied. 

In opposition to this class there are to be found 
other dealers: who wish to build up a trade and with it a 
fortune by selling cheap seeds—not seeds cheaply. These 
dealers take whatever is offered for stock and have it 


grown by farmers who do not understand the first prin- 
ciples of seed-growing, paying them about the same price 
as for ordinary farm products, and this is thrown upon 
the market, advertised as the best, “with great induce- 
ments for clubbing.” We do not question the intentions 
of this class of dealers, but we do know, from practical 
experience, that it costs more to grow first-class seeds 
alone than the amount for which they are frequently sold, 
without taking into consideration the cost of selling, 
which, in a retail business, is more than the cost of the 
seeds. We therefore say that if you sow cheap seeds 
you will be most likely to reap a crop of disappointment 
instead of one of pleasure and profit. 


BOUQUETS AND BOUOUET MAKING 


6 PON deliberation,” says a wise observer, “our 
first and our last thoughts will be found to 
coincide.” The florist’s art illustrates this aptly enough. 


Although we may for a time fall into the hands of those 
Philistines who torture the poor flowers into such eccen- 
tric forms that Flora herself could scarce recognize her 
offspring, sooner or later we return to first principles 
and with them the simple, harmonious arrangements 
that pleased our childish beauty-loving eyes. 

It would be an interesting matter to trace the evolution 
of the bouquet, from the primitive cave-dweller who first 
plucked a handful of prehistoric flowers to the ingenious 
but misguided mortal who first built a formal bouquet. 
However, those fearful and wonderful bouquets made 
after the design of old-fashioned Brussels carpet are now 
rarely seen save in the remote provinces. Still, the flor- 
ists were not to blame for the tasteless formalism too 
often displayed in their work. It used to be the idea— 
it is still with many—that a florist’s bouquet must be a 
peculiarly and distinctly artificial production. They did 
not want a loose and graceful nosegay, such as they 
might have put together themselves. So artificial stems 
and artificial arrangement came in fashion and the 
poor flowers, cramped and swaddled lke an Indian 
baby, were finally adorned with a paper frill, like a 
Melton Mowbray pork pie. ‘Angels and ministers of 
grace defend us” from a revival of the like, now that 
nature is once more in fashion. The hand bouquet 
of the present age is a loosely artistic bunch, appar- 
ently tied together with a‘ ribbon bow. I say appar- 
ently, as, of course, each flower is secured in place be- 
fore the ribbon is put on. The flowers are on their own 
natural stems, and very rarely are these ‘stems jhidden 
by any cover or holder. Of course, it is in reality much 
more difficult to arrange flowers in this way than in the 
old-fashioned besom-like structure, the original model for 
which was, we presume, a prize cauliflower. In the lat- 
ter case manual dexterity was the one thing needed; in 
a modern bouquet the florist must have the eye of an 
artist. Remember the bouquet Mr. Black’s “ MacLeod of 
Dare” bought in Covent Garden; there was a bright red 
rose in the centre of a mass of white, broken only by a 


‘give a recipe for charlotte-russe. 


ring of dark purple. In spite of the novelist’s exquisite 
taste in most matters we cannot reconcile such an ar- 
rangement to our esthetic conscience. Since the hero’s ~ 
fate depended on a red rose, why couldn’t he present ~ 
Gertrude with a loose bunch of glowing Jacqueminots, 
set only in their own graceful foliage? That is our ideal 
bouquet, and although roses will combine with anything, 
they are never so charming as when, without any other 
flower, they are arranged with their own leaves. A 
mixed bouquet is very apt to be an abomination, and 
two, or at the most three, sorts of flowers are sufficient 
with feathery ferns or asparagus for draping. Roman 
hyacinths, Parma violets and mignonette make a charm- 
ing combination loosely tied together with white ribbon, 
and the accompanying corsage bunch should be a long, 
drooping cluster of the same flowers, garlanded with 
Lygodium palmatum. 

It seems an impossibility to give any cold-blooded di- 
rections for making a successful bouquet, as one might 
Cooking is an exact 
science, whereas bouquet-making is not; you may have 
the right materials, but success will be lacking, unless, 
like Sir Joshua Reynolds’ colors, you mix them with 
brains. We think the test of a florist’s genius is a bridal 
bouquet—a simple harmony in green and white. To 
make this graceful and harmonious, without the least 
suggestion of a funeral design, is a more difficult matter 
than one would think. During the period of set bou- 


_ quets, Niphetos roses, white azaleas and stephanotis, 


draped with adiantum, took the lead. Lord Beacons- 
field makes one of his brides carry an immense bouquet | 
of stebhanopalzs draped with filmy ferns; charming, 
no doubt, but a little obscure botanically. The time- 
honored orange blossom, with its own shining leaves, 
will form into a graceful nosegay, though not a very 
showy one. It is prettier in combination with some- - 
thing else; roses, perhaps, or the delicate little Odonto- 
glossum Rosst majus. ‘This, by the way, is one of the 
prettiest orchids for bridal use, as the majority of the 
white ones are almost too heavy and waxen; they do 
not look bride-like. 

This season very young brides carry a bunch of lilies- 
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of-the-valley, draped with ferns or asparagus, showing, 
perhaps, the merest suggestion of their own tender 
leaves. Or they may use fragile-looking paper-white 
Narcissus and Roman hyacinths, leaving orchids for 
their more mature sisters. Cloudy-looking stevia may 
lighten any of these heavier flowers; it is an unassum- 
ing little flower, but one of the things no well-regulated 
florist should be without. 

Just at present, say those canons of decorum, the 
society papers, it is not correct for a young woman to 
be loaded with flowers at reception or ball. She must be 
content to carry a single bouquet; quite a contrast to 
a winter or two ago, when the débutante was laden with 
flowers on the same principle that the Indian warrior 
displays his scalps, since they were supposed to repre- 
sent her conquests. This flower-tax was quite a serious 
matter to an impecunious young man, so we may rea- 
sonably conclude that the change in fashion is largely 
due to economic reasons. 

Positively, there is now little difference in appearance of 
design between corsage and hand bouquets, save that the 
former must present a flat surface for the convenience of 
wearing, while the latter has a good all-round effect, as 
our British cousins say. In either case roses should be 
mixed with no other flower if we wish to produce a really 
harmonious whole, unless the merest touch of stevia or 
some other fine and unobtrusive flower be used as_back- 
ground. Of course mixed bouquets are made success- 
fully, but it is a question whether they can be called more 
than merely pretty ; they are certainly not as artistic as a 
rich cluster formed of one variety. The fine hybrid roses 
certainly lose by combination unless very carefully treated. 
At one time it was in vogue to manufacture bouquets of 
which one-half or section was a solid mass of one flower 
or color with the remaining portion in vivid contrast. It 
possessed the same relation to the florist’s art that rib- 
bon-bordering does to gardening—highly ingenious, but 
zsthetically a monstrosity. Jacqueminot roses and Miss 
Joliffe carnations we have often seen combined in this 
manner ; not a very happy combination, for the carnation 
is very apt to look coarse or heavy when placed too 
closely to the rose. But the carnation is not by any 
means to be despised, even when placed with flowers 


more fragile than the rose. We have before us now an 
exquisite bunch of white carnations, white azaleas and 
feathery asparagus; it is simple, but effective and deli- 
cate in the extreme. 

We spoke last month of the use of variegated foliage in 
bouquet-making—a very original and desirable innova- 
tion. The crotons offer such an infinite variety in this 
direction, shading from palest gold to gorgeous orange 
and crimson, with all the oddities of form imaginable. 
They are like grotesquely contorted ribbons of brilliant 
hue, and accommodate themselves very kindly to the 
florists’ use. 

Of the orchid bouquets we have spoken before ; they 
are loosely formed, with only a scant admixture of some 
fine flower to relieve them. For the corsage, a single 
spray—even a single flower, in some cases—is worn, with 
a slight draping of green. The immense corsage bou- 
quets worn during the past two or three years have pro- 
duced the natural reaction, as in the case of funeral 
flowers, and many women of undoubted taste now con- 
tent themselves with wearing a single rare or costly 
flower. 

We have never seen mentioned the use of Anthu- 
rium Scherzertanum in bouquets, though it is most 
effective in table decoration, attracting much attention 
both by its odd form and flaming color. It would make 
a very novel bunch or a striking garniture for a black 
gown. 

It seems as if we have said everything about a bou- 
quet except how to put it together. “Ay, there’s the 
rub.” You may describe an artist’s method of work, his 
colors and his canvas, and also the effect of his finished 
work; but who can describe each stroke of the brush ? 
So in bouquet-making ; we may tell you what to use and 
what to omit, but success, or the lack of it, depends on 
the maker. Use and its accompanying dexterity does 
much, but the artist faculty must be born in one. Canon 
Hole says that he who would grow beautiful roses must 
have beautiful roses in his heart. So with the florist; he 
who makes beautiful bouquets must think beautiful bou- 
quets, and must produce the finished form mentally as 
well as materially—he must arrange his flowers with 
brains. E. 2. “EAPEIN. 


PORMVSETTIA, PULCHERKIMA. 


ROM my earliest recollection of cultivating plants I 
had the greatest desire to possess one of these gor- 
geous flowers, although I knew very little of them except 
the information I obtained from the various catalogues 
that came in my way. But having read also in many 
floral journals that it was almost an impossibility for an 
amateur to succeed with the poinsettia, the delight of 
possessing one of my own remained for many years in 
anticipation. But now I no longer anticipate, for posses- 
sion is really and truly mine. And the plant is beautiful. 
It fairly fills the window with its flaming bracts, looking 
down in its regal splendor on the more unpretentious 


plants beneath it, a very king in its superiority. And 


- now let me add that anyone can raise the poinsettia who 


can cultivate a plant at all. I procured a small slip two 
years ago, inserted it in sand under glass at first, but 
found it, at the end of three weeks, without a sign of 
rooting ; then I gently removed it to a shady spot in the 
flower-garden, where the ground was quite moist, suit- 
able for the growth of pansies, and left it for several 
weeks more, and upon going to look at it one day I 
found, to my unbounded delight, that it had made root- 
lets almost two inches long. Without disturbing these 
any more than was absolutely necessary, I carefully 
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potted the slip in a four-inch pot with very rich soil, and 
its steady growth was uninterrupted. In September I 
repotted into a six-inch pot in similar soil, kept it growing 
steadily, and now, the second year of its growth, it is re- 
warding me for all my care. The blossoms are incon- 
spicuous, but are supported by these beautiful bracts of 
such a vivid scarlet that one rarely thinks of the flower. 

Blooming, or rather coming, as it does in midwinter, 
just at the holidays, and remaining for full two months 
and more, it is well worthy a place in any window. What 
a grand sight must be a greenhouse filled with these 
plants. The great obstacle to their successful culture in 
the window-garden,. as urged by most writers, is the 
great necessity of their having plenty of heat ; being de- 
cidedly tropical in their natures, a chill to them is very 


injurious. This difficulty is readily overcome when 
houses are heated by furnace or steam, but where heat 
for a bay-window is dependent upon a common heating 
stove, using wood as fuel, the case is different; some 
measures must then be taken to insure a regular heat 
through the first part of the month of November. At 
night, before retiring, I simply placed a kerosene-lamp 
beside my cherished plant, and put an extra piece of 
wood in the stove, then retired to peaceful dreams. It is 
absolutely necessary to keep the poinsettia warm during 
November, while the plant is laying the plan for its future 
beauty. I gave weak stimulants just before blossoming 
and after, with excellent results. I feel pleased with my 
success, and hope others may be induced to try the cul- 
ture of this regally beautiful tropical plant. M.R.W. 


THE VEGETABISE GARDEN, 


ASPARAGUS CULTURE. 


PRESUME that all of the readers of THE FLORAL 
CABINET are familiar with the early spring vegeta- 
ble known as asparagus, and I am of the opinion that it 
would be found in every amateur’s garden if it were not 
for the general idea that it is a very difficult vegetable to 
grow. Now, this is a great mistake, for although the as- 
paragus prefers a moist, sandy soil, yet it can be grown 
in any soil or situation if properly cared for. 

Asparagus is usually grown in what are termed beds. 
These are generally formed by setting out during the fall 
or spring months one or two year old plants, which can 
be procured for a moderate price of any seedsman or 
florist. Persons can raise their own plants from seed if 
they desire to do so, but in preparing new beds it is a 
decided gain, as well as a great saving of time and 
trouble, to procure roots two years old. 

To obtain the young plants, the seed should be sown 
as early in the spring as possible. Select a deep, well- 
enriched piece of ground, and mark it off into rows six- 
teen inches apart; sow thinly and cover with soil to the 
depth of two inches. The seeds should be soaked in 
tepid water for twenty-four hours previous to their being 
sown. When the young plants are well up and strong 
enough to handle they should be thinned out, so that 
they stand about three inches apart, and during the sum- 
mer they should be kept well cultivated, clean and free 
from weeds; and if the work has been properly done 
the plants will be fit for use the ensuing spring, although 
it is preferable to allow them to remain another season. 

Now comes the most important part of the work, the 
formation of the permanent bed, and I here desire to 
impress this fact upon all—that it is useless to expect to 
obtain a satisfactory asparagus-bed unless this part of 
the work is thoroughly and properly performed. In pre- 
paring the permanent beds a deep, rich sandy loam 
should be selected, and this should be thoroughly 
trenched, burying in an abundance of manure, as no 
more can be applied after the beds are planted except 
by surface dressings. There is little danger of making 
the ground too rich, for the tenderness and sweetness of 


the shoots depends upon the rapidity of their growth. 
In planting, let the trenches be opened about three feet 
apart; they should not be less than one foot in width and 
eight inches in depth. At the bottom of the trench some 
two or three inches of well-decayed manure should be 
well mixed with the soil, and on this place the plants 
about two feet apart. The roots should be exposed to 
the air as little as possible; and in planting spread out 
in a natural position and cover with two or three inches ~ 
of fine soil. The young plants must be well cultivated 
at all times, and at each hoeing let a little earth be drawn 
into the trenches, so as to gradually fill them up. About 
the end of October the stems should be cut off and re- 
moved ; then cover with a good dressing, or enough to 
fill the trenches, of manure or rich compost, which in 
the spring should be carefully dug in, and the plants 
treated precisely as directed for the year previous, with 
the exception of drawing the earth to the plants, as the 
trenches in which the plants were placed should have 
been filled up by the end of the first season. 

The next, or third season, the shoots can be cut for the 
table several times, care being taken to cut all, both large 
and small, as soon as they make their appearance. After 
this the plants should be well cultivated until fall, when 
the tops should be cut off and removed, and a heavy 
dressing of stable manure given, which can be dug in 
around the plants in the ensuing spring. This treatment 
should be continued year after year, until the bed shows 
signs of exhaustion, when another bed should be pre- 
pared to take its place. In gathering the crop, care must 
be taken not to injure the plants by cutting too freely. 
They can be cut with safety from the time the shoots 
make their appearance until the first week in June; after 
this, cutting should cease as soon as the shoots com- 
mence to show signs of weakness, when all should be 
left to grow. The only variety worthy of general culti- 
vation is Conover’s Colossal, which throws up from 
twenty to thirty shoots over an inch in diameter and 
of a pale green color. 

An application of superphosphate of lime is very bene- 
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ficial to this crop, and it is best applied as a spring dress- 
ing by being scattered on the beds and worked in with 
the hoe. Asparagus is also greatly benefited by an appli- 
cation of salt, which can be given at any time during the 
spring and winter months; four or five pounds scattered 
over a square yard will be none too much. 

In the cultivation of asparagus it should be borne in 
mind that the plants are gross feeders, and there is no 
danger of giving them too much manure—in fact, the 
ground cannot be made too rich. Good stable manure 
is best, but superphosphate of lime, Peruvian guano and 
the blood and bone fertilizers, are all good and can be 
applied generously. Even the scrapings of the rich earth 
of the barnyard, or where a manure heap has been per- 
mitted to remain for any length of time, are of benefit to 
this crop, and should be employed whenever the oppor- 
tunity offers, covering the bed at eavh time to the depth 
of three or four inches. CHAS. E. PARNELL. 


© 


DANDELIONS. 


The dandelion (dent de lion, lion’s tooth), Leontodon 
taraxacum, Linn., is a perennial-rooted plant, common 
throughout Europe, whence it was brought to this coun- 
try, where it has become well naturalized. When found 
in meadows, pastures or lawns, dandelions are proper- 
ly called weeds, 2. ¢., plants growing where they are not 
wanted; but when they are given a place in field or gar- 
den and brought under cultivation, they may properly be 
classed as vegetables. 

We who have lived in the country in our youth well 
remember the delicious greens gathered in early spring. 
There were dock, plantain, milkweed, etc., but chief and 
best was the dandelion, whose young leaves were prized, 


not only for the gratification of the palate, but for their 
medicinal value, as they were believed to have a beneficial 
effect on the liver and digestive organs. 

Dandelion roots cut in small pieces and roasted were 
sometimes used in place of coffee, but oftener mixed with 
coffee, giving a peculiar taste that many preferred to that 
of the coffee alone. 

The slightly bitter taste of both leaf and root is owing 
to a principle called: ¢avaxaczn, which in various forms is 
employed in medicine as a tonic and diuretic. Of this 
the root contains the most, but there is sufficient in the 
leaf to render it serviceable when used as food. 

Dandelions are so easily raised it has always seemed 
strange to us that they have not oftener found place in 
our gardens. Beds can be readily made by transplant- 
ing young plants from fields, or by raising from seed, 
If transplanted it should be done while the roots are 
quite small, for when they are well established they are 
moved with difficuty. If it is preferred to raise them 
from seed it should be sown in May, slightly covered 
and well pressed down in drills fifteen inches apart, and 
the plants thinned out to stand from ten to twelve inches 
apartin the row. This for garden culture; for field cul- 
ture the rows should be far enough apart to allow them 
to be easily cultivated. The next spring the leaves may 
be picked, leaving only those forming the heart or centre 
of the plant. New leaves will grow and may be picked 
during several months. Many people use, the young 
leaves for salad: Some object to the use of dandelion 
as a vegetable by itself on account of the bitter taste; 
such will probably prefer a mixture of dandelion and beet 
tops, which is certainly very desirable. 

Tig AAs 
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VIGOROUS rattling of the grate, and a few discon- 
A nected words uttered in an equally vigorous tone 
of voice, floated up through the open register to Daphne’s 
ears as she finished dressing, her teeth fairly chattering 
with cold. 

“I declare I never knew it to be so cold in this room! 
Dear me, the water is frozen too, the cold wave has 
struck us at last, surely. Now, what in the world is the 
reason Tom is smashing things ’round so, downstairs?” 

A patter of feet down the stairway, then the door 
swung to and Daphne spread her little blue fingers out 
toward the stove, wondering why it should be so cold, 
and why there should be such a litter of shavings and 
kindlings, when Tom came in and tossed some more 
wood into the stove, slamming the door with a force 
which sent a whiff of ashes afloat in every direction. 

“It is just awful cold, Tom!” 

“Oh, is it? Well now, I’m ever so much obliged for 
the information ; how long since you made that interest- 
ing discovery ?”’ 

“T wish you wouldn’t make such a litter, it really 
doesn’t seem to me that there’s any need of it.” 


“Course there isn’t! If you came down and found 
the fire all out and everything frozen solid, you’d pick out 
a shaving and a half, and after having carefully arranged 
it, you would pile on the kindlings with equal care, I 
suppose,” and another stick went in witha slam. 

“{ wouldn’t talk as you did; I heard a word or two 
now and then and I know you didn’t talk very properly. 
Besides, I should think you’d be ashamed to be so cross 
just because the fire went out; you could have stayed 
in the kitchen while this fire was starting,” and with a 
most superior and dignified look Daphne opened the 
door and passed out. 

The kitchen she found to be a few degrees colder than 
the sitting-room, so she came back. Tom looked up and 
inquired if the temperature was so torrid she couldn’t 
bear it, and hovered a little closer over the stove. 

“How did it happen that both these fires should go 
out, and such a cold night too? 1! don’t believe you took 
care of them properly when you came home last night.” 

“Course I didn’t. I never do anything properly. Say 
Daphne, did you know I was to blame for the Flood ?” 

But Daphne deigned no reply, and at once began her 
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preparations for breakfast, while neither spoke again 
until the meal was ready. Daphne sat straight and stiff 
and poured coffee, while Tom sat straight and stiff oppo- 
site, each using the utmost politeness in speaking when 
it was absolutely necessary. 

When it was nearly time for Tom to go to the store 
he even buttoned his overcoat before saying anything, 
and Daphne’s poor foolish heart sank nearly into the 
trim little boots which Tom had brought home only the 
day before, but she made no sign and kept on clearing 
away the breakfast dishes as though there was nothing 
else in the world which occupied her mind at that pre- 
cise moment. Tom took his cap from its peg and stood 
irresolute an instant, then the pretty monogram inside 
—the work of Daphne’s dainty fingers —caught his 
eye, and tucking the cap under his arm he called, 
“Daphne !”” 

“Yes, sir,” and she stood demurely, just in the door- 

_ way, “did you want anything ?”’ 

“Stuffy little minx, she deserves a shaking!” thought 
Tom; but the pink cheeks and dewy eyes caused his 
heart to relent and he said: 

“Only to have you look at these beautiful frost-flowers 
here on the window.” 

Well enough she knew that was only a ruse to lure her 
over to the window, where he would kiss her and “ make 
up,” but she wanted him to say first that he was sorry 
for having teased her; so she answered in a very digni- 
fied mannef: “I haven’t the time now, thank you; and, 
judging from the temperature of this room, I can look at 
them at my leisure during the day.” 

“Yes; you will have to thaw out considerably before 
any fire will make an impression where you are. I never 
knew before how much your disposition depended for its 
sweetness on —— ”’ but Daphne was gone. Tom waited 
a few minutes, half hoping she would return, then clap- 
ping on his cap he started toward the door. Daphne, anx- 
ious for a reconciliation, had reached there first by going 
another way, and was now giving her whole time and at- 
tention to rolling up the hall-mat preparatory to shaking 
it—a thing which Tom never allowed her to do, by the 
way. He shook the mat, laid it at her feet and, lifting 
his cap, bowed in his most killing manner, said “Good 
morning,” and was gone. Then Daphne locked the door, 
‘seated herself in a miserable heap on the rug in front of 
the now glowing fire, and cried until her eyelids were 
swollen and smarting. Then, as a shower in summer 
clears the air and makes the returning sunshine even 
brighter, so her tears washed away her vexation, and, 
rising, she said: “‘O dear! I was a little dunce, but I’ll 
go this instant and make a lemon cream for dinner and 
we will ‘make up;’ but to think he should go away with 
such a cool good-bye!” and the tears broke forth 
afresh. ‘ 

Just as everything was done for the day and all prepa- 
rations made for the seven o’clock dinner, when Tom 
would come and all things be peaceful once more, a ring 
at the door called her from her musings. She found a 
small boy, who handed her a note, and, saying there was 
no reply, took himself, his very small hat, and his very 


large pants out of the way. The note was from Tom 
and thus it ran: 
Wes. 1, Ti. Jannat 

DEAR MADAM—I am unexpectedly called to H on 
business for the firm, and shall be gone to-night. Doubtless 
you will be able to manage the fires more to your satisfaction 
and will be glad of the opportunity. 

Very respectfully, 


“The idea, when he knows how I hate to touch a fire ! 
I'll just go right straight home to mother, and there I'll 
stay till he says he is sorry.” 

An hour later a very resolute-looking little lady took a 
seat in the cars for D——-; and this is the note Tom 
found awaiting him on his return next night : 


D. Hi. Tannant © 
Str—Doubtless I might be able to manage the fires beauti- 
fully, but not caring to do so I have gone to mother’s, where 
I shall be warm and comfortable and well treated. 
Hoping you may have an opportunity of enjoying all the 
frost-flowers you care to, ° 
I am, very respectfully, 
DAPHNE TANNANT. 


T. H. TANNANT. 


To find a note like this in a cold house, when the mer- 
cury in the thermometer was hunting the bulb, was not 
calculated to make a man feel very pleasantly I must ad- 
mit. Tom had come home penitent, eager for a chance 
to make his peace, and stowed away in his pocket was a 
little peace-offering which Daphne had mentioned as so 
beautiful in Silvern & Co’s. window a few days before; 
now, however, he was angry. He tossed the note down, 
exclaiming: “ Well, if you wait for me to come after you, 
you will wait quite a little season!” and fell to work at 
the fires. While he was rattling and smashing round 
everything went pretty well; but after the fires were all 
running finely, his coffee made and disposed of, together 
with the very lemon cream into which Daphne had 
mixed so many pleasant and unpleasant thoughts that it 
is a wonder it didn’t give him his death of indigestion — 
his cigar lighted, himself comfortably disposed in his 
easy-chair, he missed something. Daphne’s kitten mewed 
and rubbed against his legs, and the dog kept running to 
the foot of the stairs, barking excitedly and running back 
again. He fed them, but still they refused to be com- 
forted; so finally he made Cuddle a bed of Daphne’s 
shawl, into which she at once nestled contentedly, and gave 
Spider a slipper, then everything was quiet. How still it 
was! What made it so still? Somehow Tom didn’t like 
it. Into the stillness troublesome thoughts began to in- 
trude; thoughts of the busy hands always so ready to do 
anything for his comfort and pleasure; the sweet, clear 
voice which chattered so pleasantly always; the little 
snatches of song; the swish of feminine draperies. 

“ Heigh ho! I was downright mean to the dear little 
thing! At home she was waited on and idolized—guess 
she never knew what it was in her life to come down and 
prepare breakfast till she married me. Spent a whole 
year learning everything about housework so we shouldn’t 
be obliged to keep a girl—there, Tom Tannant, you ought 
to be kicked to death by cripples! If I live till to-morrow 
I'll go after her!” 
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But you know, my reader, that in this little world occa- 
sionally affairs have been known to turn out very differ- 
ently from what the parties most interested would have 
wished ; and although Tom survived till the next day, he 
did not go after Daphne, because immediately on reach- 
ing the store he was informed of the illness of the senior 
partner, so, of course, he could not be spared. 

Leaving Tom to fret and worry out the day inside, while 
outwardly he was serene as a May morning, we will go 
where he would like to visit Daphne. When that young 
lady presented herself before her mother and announced 
that she had come home for a visit, Mrs. Deering at once 
mistrusted the reason, but being gifted with unusual 
prudence, she said nothing, and waited developments. 
Toward night Daphne began to grow restless; would 
‘start nervously at the sound of the bell, and at last, plead- 
ing fatigue, went early to her own room. Next morning 
she came down early, and in her old seat by a south win- 
dow began diligently to work on a small painting. As it 
grew rapidly beneath her fingers, the family all exclaimed : 
“«How queer! How did you happen to think of that?” 
Beside a window covered with flowers and ferns traced 
‘by the delicate fingers of the frost, a woman sat with 
head bent low on lier hands; her face was concealed ‘from 
view; but sorrow was expressed in every line and curve 
-of the figure, which was Daphne’s own. She only said: 
“Tt is an idea I happened to, have, and I want to get it 
-on canvas as soon as possible while I am here; the details 

. | can put in at my leisure.” The second day she finished 
what she intended to do, and placed it to dry; her mother 
watched her face anxiously awhile, then said: “Do you 
‘remember once, Daphne, when you were a wee girl, of 
-disputing with your playmate, Amy? Isaid: ‘Why, 
Daphne, you. mus’n’t do so—it is wrong to quarrel with 
Amy. You turned your head one side and said: ‘But I 
didn’t guarZ with her, she guarled with me!’ You 
always fancied Amy did the ‘ quarling.’” Daphne came 
swiftly to her mother’s side, and saying, ‘“ How did you 
-know ; what shall I do?” hid her face on her mother’s lap. 


“Send him the picture, as you intended ; it will bear 
varnishing by night, and you can retouch at your leisure.”’ 
Then followed some words of motherly counsel and lov- 
ing warning, to all of which a most subdued little Daphne 
listened. 

Just after she had placed the painting carefully in its 
box and tied the last string, she went to prepare for a 
walk to the express office, for she would trust it to no 
hand save her own. She heard her mother’s voice as she 
ran down the stairs, and that worthy lady came to meet 
her, saying: “‘ You must remove your cloak and bonnet, 
for you have a caller waiting for you.” 

“O dear! I didn’t mean a soul should know I was at 
home !”’ she exclaimed impatiently, tossing her things on 
the hall table and walking into the parlor, to see by the 
south window the bronze-brown curls and mustache of 
her own Tom. 

Hesitating in the centre of the room, she was met by 
that young man, who picked her up bodily, carried her to 
the Sleepy Hollow, where he enthroned her on his knee, 
and addressed her as follows: “I was a brute and a fool 
to treat you so, Daffy-down-dilly, though you were pretty 
spiteful. However, that’s no excuse for me, since you 
are the weaker vessel, and I should have set you a better 
example, which, if you will come home, I will at once 
proceed to do. Spider and Cuddle are extremely lonely 
without you, and I am unable to take my usual comfort 
in the evening because they tease me so. Will you 
come?” And, like all the rest, she “clasped her happy 
hand in his and went content.” 

Did he ever see the painting? Iam surprised! Of 
course she at once took measures to hide it, and con- 
gratulated herself on the fact that he needn’t know any- 
thing about that. Equally, of course, in the sanctity of 
their own home, after the delicious dinner to which poor, 
starved Tom, Spider and Cuddle did ample justice, she at 
once produced the picture, told its destination and was 
loved and petted to her heart’s content by the repentant 
Tom. ANABEL C. ANDREWS, 


7 OP SER TED GARDEN. 


ANGLED ivy creeps and twines 
Where once bloomed my lady’s flowers : 

And the twisting wild woodbines 

Weave o’er all their clustering bowers ; 
And the fruit trees from the wall 

Droop forgotten and forlorn, 
And the rose trees, thick and tall, 

From their trelliswork are torn. 
Dewy paths—once velvet smooth, 

For the dainty steps of youth— 
Weedy now, and overgrown 

With the rank grass all unmown. 


Here and there, amid confusion, 
Gleams a berry scarlet hued, 

And pale bindweed in profusion 
(By the summer breezes wooed,) 

»Creeps where once verbenas grew, 


Or the myrtle flowered so fair 
In the warm and scented air ; 

And the speedwell—deepest blue— 
Shakes its frail flowers everywhere. 


So, amid these paths—all haunted 
By the memory of old flowers— 
Grow these wild wood blooms undaunted, 
Through the glowing autumn hours. 
Ah! how long ago it seems 
Since bright faces glowed and smiled 
In this garden of our dreams, 
Now so desolate and wild! 
They will come again no more, 
And no time shall e’er restore 
Golden days and fairy flowers 
To these wearied hearts of ours. 
—Chambers’s Fournal, 
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A Table Scarf, with) Decoration of Satin 
Applique. 


T is necessary that the designs for this work should be 
conventional, as they otherwise cannot easily be ar- 
ranged. A table scarf of peacock-blue plush which was 
displayed in a needlework shop was very beautiful, with 
satin flowers applied. The design was of the deep-red 
single wild-rose which grows in rich profusion in Maine, 
and the effect of these roses, with their foliage and partly 
opened buds, was very pleasing. 

The sketch should first be made upon the plush with a 
brush and Chinese white, or else stamped upon it, and the 
stems and leaves, also the calyx of the flowers, embroid- 
ered with silk. 

The petals of the flowers are then cut from satin, rather 
larger than those of nature, and beneath each place two 
layers of wadding cut a little smaller than the satin to 
allow the edge to be caught down sufficiently close to 
prevent fraying, and still not press the cotton flat, for a 
raised appearance is the result desired. 

The edges of the petals are finished with gold tinsel, 
sewed round each, and the stamens of the flowers are 
embroidered with gold-thread. When the embroidery is 
finished the scarf should be lined with gold satin, and a 
chenille fringe across the bottom of each end, or tassels 
of two or more colors which contrast well with the plush 
and design, make a pretty finish. 

If other material than plush is preferred, sateen, velvet, 
cloth, or satin can be used, for satin applique is very 
pretty on any of these materials. 

Should sateen or satin be the material selected for the 
scarf an interlining will be necessary to give more body 
to it; flannel or cotton flannel answers well for the pur- 
pose. This work is suitable also for sofa cushions, 
curtains, or in fact for almost any article on which em- 
broidery can be used. Mons W. 


Portfolio for Writing-Paper. 


UT two pieces of rather heavy pasteboard measuring 
nine by twelve inches. Glue to one of the long 
sides of each piece a strip of very strong white cloth, 
twelve inches long by an inch and a half wide, leaving a 
half-inch space between the boards, so that the strip of 
cloth will act as a hinge. 

Dark-blue plush, velvet or a nice quality of velveteen 
is the material to be used for the outer covering. A 
cluster of cone-flowers, arranged as shown in our illus- 
tration, is worked on one side. The petals of these 
flowers are very simply made in ribbon embroidery with 
ribbosene, one stitch for each petal, and the cone-like 
centres are filled in with brown silk in knot-stitch. The 
leaves and stems are worked with fine chenille or else 
with heavy embroidery silk. 

After the embroidery is completed cover the paste- 
board leaves with the plush or velvet, letting it come 
over on the inside edge a quarter of an inch, just far 
enough to glue the edges to the pasteboard. - When dry 
the blue silk or satin lining can be neatly blind-stitched 


to them. Two curved pieces of the lining are bound with 
narrow ribbon and fastened to the cover, through the 
centre as well as on the sides and bottom, to serve as 
pockets for note-paper, envelopes and postal-cards. Two 
little receptacles for postage-stamps are stitched to the 
centre of the outer pockets. 

Cut two sheets of white blotting-paper, fold them 
together, and fasten them to the cover by slipping them 
beneath a ribbon loop, which should be sewed to the 
cover at the back. 

The portfolio. is held together by yellow ribbons, to 
correspond with the cone-flower decoration. 

S. A. WRAY. 


Cravat Gases. 


RETTY, dainty little affairs these are, and very con- 
Pp venient also. They may be made of satin, plush or 
velvet as one may fancy, and should be fourteen inches 
long and four inches wide when finished, so as to hold a 
number of cravats without crumpling them, for they are 
doubled in the middle and slipped beneath the ribbon- 
strap with which the case is furnished. Light blue, pink, 
gold or cardinal plush are very pretty lined with satin of 
a contrasting color. _ 

The cases can be made in the form of a book and 
tied together at the back with satin ribbon bows. Car- 
dinal plush, lined with quilted gold satin, and finished 
with feather-edged satin ribbon bows of crushed straw- 
berry, is extremely pretty. 

First, cut two pieces of stiff pasteboard the size of the 
case, and cover the outside with the plush. On the 
under side of each piece the gold satin is neatly fitted for 
the lining. If carefully done, no finish is required for the 
edge. Across the middle of each, on the lining, sew (a 
strap of satin ribbon or ribbon velvet, but better still, 
perhaps, is a strap of silk elastic about one inch wide, 
and through this the cravats are to be slipped. Sew at 
the back, about three inches from the top and bottom of 
the case, satin ribbon bows of crushed strawberry, thus 
binding the two leaves together. On the outside of each 
cover paint some pretty or grotesque design, whichever 
may be preferred, and an appropriate motto if desired. 

Designs in embroidery are also very beautiful, but if 
this decoration is used it must be done before the case 
is made up. VS Da, Bae 


Decorative Notes, 


EMORANDUM tablets are very prettily decorated 
with a ribbon border or frame, and so arranged 

with a support at the back that they can stand wherever 
it is most convenient to have them. The tablet is divided 
in three equal spaces; the first for engagements, the sec- 
ond for correspondence, and the third for calls. Two 
strips of inch-wide satin ribbon are laid flatly down each 
side and across the ends so that folds are avoided, the 
outside ribbon an olive brown and the one inside a pale 
blue. A sprig of forget-me-nots is painted on the ribbons 
where they cross at the lower right-hand corner, and the 
words “The Circling Hours,” are lettered in gold on the 
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PANEL FOR SMOKING-ROoM. 


upper corner, while on the opposite side at the top a bow is 
placed, tastefully arranged with the two colors of ribbon. 
Another tablet also shown at the Woman’s Exchange 
is bordered with olive brown and pale yellow ribbon. 
Heads of white clover decorate this tablet and the words 
“Leaves of Memory”’ are lettered with silver. 

Japanese umbrellas form novel scrap-baskets. A gaily 
colored one is chosen and fastened partly open, the head 
or top firmly fixed in a low tripod-shaped support made 
of wood and painted black. Flat tassels of various col- 
ored crewels are arranged around the outer edge of the 
umbrella, and a ribbon bow is placed on the handle. 

A case for holding a number of cabinet photographs is 
shown at a prominent art store. A panel ten inches long 
by six inches wide is covered with pale blue plush. A 
pasteboard of the same width, but measuring five inches 
in height on the left side and three inches on the right, is 
also covered with the blue plush and forms a pocket on 
the bottom of the panel. It is lined with satin of the 
same shade, and a little pleat of satin on each side of the 
pocket is inserted where it joins on the side, to make a 
sufficient space for holding the photographs. A cluster 
of silver filigret flowers is fastened near the top of the 
panel, and another cluster decorates the pocket. Fasten 
a support at the back of the panel, so the case can be 
kept in an upright position, or it can be placed in a sil- 
vered rack which comes for such purposes. 

Another photograph case exhibited at the Decorative 
Art Rooms is made to hold two photographs only, and is 
in the form of a book. Two pieces of pasteboard eight 
inches long by six and three-quarters wide are hinged 
together with a strip of muslin, as described for the port- 
folio in this number, and covered on one side with fancy- 
figured satin or, if preferred, plain velvet. Two other 
pieces of pasteboard of the same size have in the centre 


an opening cut five inches long and three inches and 
three-quarters wide, just large enough to show the pic- 
ture nicely. These pieces are then covered with the 
same material as the outside, drawing the cover neatly 
over the edges of the opening. Fasten a strip of the 
satin or velvet down the centre of the case to cover the — 
hinge inside, and overhand the two open pieces to the 
cover, leaving a space at the top just wide enough to slip 
in the picture. C. 


A Panel for Smoking-Koom. 


VERY pretty panel, or hanging banner, for smoking~ 
. rooms is made of cream-colored sateen or satin, 
with design of tobacco plant, the leaves and flowers in 
appliqué of plush or velvet, the foliage green, the flowers 
white, outlined with heavy gold thread or tinsel. The 
banner when finished should be fifteen inches wide and 
three-quarters of a yard long. 
The design can be stamped or faintly traced upon the 
sateen, and the Icaves and flowers are cut from the plush 


‘to exactly fit the spaces they are to fill, then each care- 


fully basted in place, outlined and veined with the gold 
thread or tinsel. The motto, “ My clouds all other clouds 
dispel” is embroidered with wood-colored silks. 

The panel needs an interlining of stiff canvas, and the 
back is covered with silk or cambric, either of the cream- 
color to match the sateen or some shade that will con- 
trast well with it. Across the top small gilt rings are 
sewed about an inch apart, and the bottom is trimmed 
with a fringe made of the ribbons with which the cigars 
have been tied together, with the brand of the cigar 
stamped on each. The ribbons are doubled, or looped, 
thus bringing together the ends which are crinkled from 
being tied, and these are sewed to the edge of the sateen, 
forming a sort of heading to the fringe. 

A red clay pipe with long reed stem serves as a rod 
upon which to hang the banner, as the stem, or reed, is 
run through the rings. 

Yellow ribbons, the color of those for the fringe but 
rather wider, are used for a long loop, with bow and ends 
by which to hang it. 

It is a pretty decoration for smoking-room or library. — 

M. E. WHITTEMORE. 


Fan Tipy. 


yof the skirt. 
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Fan Tidy. 


HE tidy design given in this number will be found 
to be something entirely new, and a very pretty and 
dainty little affair. 

It can be made of odd pieces of dark and light silks, 
satins and velvets, combining them to suit the taste; but 
it is very essential that the dark and light pieces alternate, 
to give the desired effect of an open fan. 

To secure the pattern for a medium-sized tidy, cut a 
piece of paper ten inches square. Fold it diagonally 
through the centre; measure from one point ten inches 
on this fold, and round it to the two points opposite, 
which also measure ten inches from the point at bottom 
of the fold. Cut the paper as marked and you have a 
quarter of a circle. Now fold it in twelve equal parts to 


correspond with the folds in a fan. While folded, cut 
the rounded side, or that portion which would be the top 
of the fan, in points making the difference of half an inch 
between the bottom and top of the point. Cut a piece of 
muslin like this pattern, draw a pencil line from each 
point to the bottom of the fan. Baste the first piece over 
the edge, letting the raw edge lap on the next space. 
Sew the next piece down on this, turn it over and baste it 
on the next, in that way concealing the seams or raw 
edges of each. Continue in this way until all the spaces 
are covered. ' 

Paint or embroider a few daisies and grasses on the 
fan, finish the top with white torchon or Oriental™lace 
sewed underneath the points, and the bottom with a 
bow of satin, which conceals a large safety pin used to 
fasten the tidy to the chair. ES. WeLcn, 


HE new goods seen in our stores this month recall in 
T a measure the styles of last spring and summer. 

Etamine or canvas dresses, bordered and _ plain, 
cheviots of light weight, diagonal twills, stripes—all these 
repeat last year’s designs, while the foulards, India silks, 
and sateens, both figured and plain, surpass in coloring 
and design all that have heretofore been shown in these 
goods. 

Stripes are particularly fashionable; they are shown in 
all widths, and in almost all materials, They vary in 
width from even inch-wide stripes to shaded stripes four 
and even five inches wide. These are composed of many 
lines of graduated widths, and, taken together, they form 
the wide stripe. They are particularly handsome in 
plush, which is woven of such light weight that it will 
not be burdensome in warm weather, even if used for 


It comes in most colors, and can usually 


. the entire petticoat; that is, the front and side breadths 


ye had to match the new wool goods. 
Among colors, the most stylish for the spring and early 


_ summer will be browns, grays, and blues, both navy 


y 


blue and the brighter shades. 

The rage for embroidery seems to have reached its 
highest point. What can we have more than both wide 
and narrow bordering or flouncing, and also the “ all- 
over” embroidery, as it is called. This all-over embroid- 
ery is used either for the underskirt or basque and dra- 
peries. It is not mixed with the plain goods, and the effect 
is much better so, as the richness of the embroidery is 
displayed to better advantage by having it in a mass than 
cut up—a panel here, a few pleats there, &c. 

It seems as though the fancy for lace had reached its 
culminating point last summer, so all we can say is 
that it will be worn in the coming months quite as much 
as it was last year. Entire petticoats are covered with 
a deep lace flounce, and front and side draperies are 
trimmed with it. It edges sleeves and trims necks, both 
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high and low cut. Narrow Italian valenciennes is gath- 
ered slightly and sewed under the scalloped edges of em- 
broidery, thereby enriching the latter more than would 
be deemed possible at so slight a cost. 

Laces will be used in all the shades from white to 
Havana brown for trimming the soft silks and sateens 
in which our young ladies will look so pretty and dainty 
a little later in the season. 

Cutaway jackets, worn over soft, full vests of surah, 
India silk, or some soft-finished muslin, are appropriate 
styles for these lovely fabrics, but their use should be re- 
stricted to the slight figures of rather young girls, as a 
stout or well-developed figure looks best in a tight-fitting, 
smooth corsage. 

White wash dresses will not lose their popularity for 
this year, They will, in all cases, be trimmed abun- 
dantly with embroidery, and if the embroidery be finished 
with lace as suggested above, a very handsome dress can 
be made at a moderate expense. The stores are now 
full of the loveliest embroideries, and any lady who is 
clever with her needle can manufacture two or three 
dainty costumes that will stand her in good stead when 
the mercury is up among the nineties, and when even to 


‘think of wearing a colored dress raises one’s temperature 


one or two degrees. 

Immense buttons in ‘all the metals and in wood con- 
tinue to be worn largely on skirts. They are prettier 
on skirts than on waists, and one can always find small 
buttons for the basque that match or at least harmonize 
with those used on the skirt. 

A turban made of the dress material is a pretty finish 
to a spring costume. Trim with metal clasps of a fancy 
shape that seem to hold the folds of the material in place, 
and a few fancy pins. A great many ladies always make 
their own bonnets and hats, and a few trials will render 
almost any lady an adept at this kind of play-work. 

MELUZINA. 
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MOUSE KE ee. 


Cake without Eggs. 

One-half cup of butter, two cups of sweet milk, two 
cups of sugar, five cups of flour, one teaspoonful of soda 
and two of cream of tartar, Flavor with nutmeg, and 
add raisins. Bake in two loaves. 


Oyster Fritters. 

Make a batter as for ordinary fritters, except in place 
of all milk for the wetting use half oyster liquor. Have 
the batter thick enough not to spread on the fat when 
cooking, but not so thick as to be tough. Nice beef drip- 
pings or suet are best to cook the fritters in, and there 
should be only enough so they will slip around but not 
float. When the batter is ready, take up one tablespoon- 
ful at a time, put an oyster in the spoon and have the 
fat sissing hot. 

Beef Rolls. 

Have the beef cut from the round as thin as it can pos- 
sibly be and holdtogether. Then cut the steaks in pieces 
three or four inches wide and a little longer. Cut some 
thin slices of bread a little smaller than the pieces of meat, 
remove the crust and lay on the meat. Add to this a tiny 
slice of onion thin as a wafer, sprinkle with salt and pep- 
per and flavor with any herb that is liked, only be careful 
to use it sparingly. When all are ready, roll each piece 
tightly, and tie with a string. They should look like 
sausage. Lay them in a porcelain kettle and pour some 
thin stock over them—just enough to cover them. The 


- it will at the last. 


kettle must be covered and kept where the contents will 
just simmer, for five hours. Then remove the rolls toa 
hot dish and thicken the gravy ; color it witha little cara- 
mel and pour it over the rolls. 

Pumpkin Pies made from: Dates. 

Stew one pound of dates in just water enough to cook 
them; when soft, strain as you would, pumpkin and add 
one and a half cups of milk, four eggs and a little salt. 
Use the same spices that you would for pumpkin. If 
not sweet enough add sugar to your taste, and bake with 


one crust. 
Fig-filling for Cake. 


One quarter of a pound of figs and one half pound of 
raisins, a little of the juice and rind of alemon. Boil in 
just as little water as possible, and let that evaporate all 
Then chop the figs fine, and add two 
tablespoonfuls of any kind of jelly. Thin with water if 
too thick to spread. 


Oysters en Barriere. 


Six good sized potatoes pared and soaked a little. “ Boil 


and mash them as for the table, then add the beaten 
whites of four eggs; beat together and set in the oven to 
brown. Heat one quart of oysters in their broth; scald 
one pint of cream or rich milk, and thicken it with one 
tablespoonful of flour; add the oysters and pour in the 
centre of the hot and browned potatoes, and serve. 

Mrs. C. G. HERBERT. 


NOTES AND 


The American Florist is doing considerable good 
work, and some that is remarkably good; in the latter 
class is the effort to weed out duplicate names. It is a 
practice sadly too common for florists to rename varie- 
ties that have an already well-established name prefixing 
it with their own. This leads to confusion, disappoint- 
ment and ill-temper, all of which should be avoided. It 
is very annoying for an amateur to order from different 
florists several varieties of carnations in order to have all 


the best sorts, and then to get a number of duplicates. 


And the custom does the florist great harm, as it destroys 
all confidence reposed in him and discourages the ama- 
teur from making further attempts to obtain complete 
collections. We are pleased tq see that Mr. Thorpe has 
this matter well in hand, as we know it will result in 


great good to all. * 
ie ne 


Yellow Zephyranthes.—This is a bulb we often hear 
about but never see, simply because there is no such 
thing. We cannot in this case be very severe on those 
who say there is, as they have most likely confounded the 
genus with Sternbergia lutea, a perfectly hardy bulb 
with yellow, crocus-like flowers that are produced freely 


COMMENTS. 


in autumn. In foliage and form of flower it closely re- 
sembles Zephyranthes candida. 


xk 
* 


Pavia macrostachya.—In making a selection of orna- 
mental shrubs for large grounds this native would be 
among the first we should choose. It is a superb spread- 


ing shrub, and was first brought prominently before the | 


public in this country-by H. W. Sargent, Esq., in his ap- 
pendix to ‘ Downing’s Landscape Gardening,’”’ where it 
is enthusiastically described and admirably pictured. 
The following is a description of a specimen in his own 
grounds: 

“Our best plant at Wodenethe, twelve years old, is 
sixty feet in circumference and about eight feet high, and 
has, at the time we write, between three and four hun- 
dred racemes of flowers, the feathery lightness of which 
and the fine umbrageous character of the leaves render 
it a most striking and attractive object.” 

This shrub is a native of the upper districts of South 
Carolina and Georgia, where it is found in great abun- 
dance, and when in bloom nothing can surpass the beauty 
of the mountain sides where it abounds. It comes into 
bloom late in June and continues blooming for a long 
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time. The roots yield a muciiaginous matter which is 
sometimes used as a substitute for soap in washing 


woolens. m 
* * 


New Imperial German Pansies.—This new strain of. 


pansies, the result of careful selection for many years, 
together with high cultivation and a congenial climate, is 
something truly wonderful. As a rule, size is generally 
obtained at the expense of quality; not so, however, with 
these pansies, for, combined with their extraordinary size, 
are all the colors of the finest of the Odier strain. They 
are described as follows : 

“They embrace all the solid or self colors; delicately 
shaded flowers; five-spotted on backgrounds of every 
color; large spotted; edged or bordered flowers of va- 
rious colors, each with a distinct rim of white, yellow or 
blue; dark and light marbled varieties; flowers with 
bold, distinct eyes; striped flowers of striking beauty, 
and vividly-colored fancy varieties, blotched, veined, mot- 
tled and margined in combinations that would be thought 
impossible until the flowers are actually seen.” 

We notice that W. Atlee Burpee & Co., of Philadelphia, 
are making a specialty of these pansies, and give a life- 
size illustration in their advertisement. 


* 
* * 


The New York Fioral Company; locally known as the 
“ Big Four,” has gone out of existence, having lived just 
four weeks. The local name was not intended as an in- 
dicator of the time the company should live, but of the 
four large growers whose flowers the company handled. 


* 
% * 


The Bill before the Senate introduced by Senator 
Wilson, of Iowa, to increase the postage on fourth-class 
matter to thirty-two cents per pound, instead of sixteen 
cents as it is now, will if passed do a great injustice to the 
horticultural and agricultural community of the country 
and should be condemned by a/, 

Agriculture and horticulture must be encouraged at 


whatever cost. “ 
* * 


The New York Horticultural Society has found a new 
home in which it held its first business meeting on Feb- 
ruary 2. At the March meeting it is expected there will 
be a fine floral display in its new hall, East Fifteenth 
street. We regret our) inability to obtain the schedule 
of premiums in time 'to announce them in the present 


number. os 
* a 


“OH, NOW BE FAIR! We refer to those exchanges 
who drop down on our carefully prepared columns, clip 
out matter which is solely our own, and print it in their 
pages without giving POPULAR GARDENING due credit. 
We detest such a practice, as we detest thieving from our 
orchard or from our purse. Clip if you will, but give 
credit where credit is due. That’s all we ask.” 

The above, from Popular Gardening, is good, very 
good; we indorse every word of it. And the following 
from the same paper is mostly good; it could not be 
otherwise, because it is found in substance, and many of 
the sentences without much alteration, in THE FLORAL 


CABINET, page 230, 1882. We do not think the writer 
could have paid very close attention to our correspondent’s 
(“F. Lance’’) communication, or he would never have 
made such a geographical blunder as he did in transform- 
ing Natal into an island, and crediting it with the floral 
characteristics that belong to the South of France. How- 
ever, read the following, then compare it with the article 
in THE CABINET, then read again our first quotation and 
smile: 

“THE ISLE OF NATAL, near the southern extremity 
of Africa, is almost the perfect home of flowers. No 
frosts ever blast vegetation here. Roses of such fine 
sorts as Souvenir de la Malmaison grow to the height 
of ten feet. in the open air, and are loaded with mag- 
nificent flowers. Tulips, narcissus, and hosts of garden 
flowers we here prize, grow wild along the roadside. 
Oleanders and myrtles are so common that their wood 
is used for fuel. Draczena and yucca reach the stature 
of trees. The passiflora, bougainvillea and tacsonia, 
which are grown in the north under glass, climb the 
stately olive-trees and crown the highest roofs of the 
buildings.” 2 

The Fuchsia as an Annual.—The following very in- 
teresting article on the fuchsia, by George Fry, Esq., we 
copy from the Gardener's Magazine: 

“ As regards the treatment of the fuchsia as an annual, it 
is as easy a matter as the similar treatment of many other 
floral subjects for which you have to wait expectantly for 
three or four months before you are rewarded for the 
trouble, or, I would say, pleasure, devoted to them. As 
a rule, I sow my seed about the second week in Feb- 
ruary, plunging the pots or pans in bottom heat. The 
young plants generally make their appearance in about 
three weeks. When the seed-leaf has become fully de- 
veloped, the young plants are carefully pricked off, plac- 
ing them round the sides of new pots, using abundance 
of drainage. After giving a copious watering, the pots 
are plunged into the same bed, when, should proper 
attention be given, the young plants will soon become 
objects of interest by showing a varied form of growth 
in the foliage. In a few weeks the plants are carefully 
separated and transferred singly into small pots, using 
plenty of drainage, watering and returning them to their 
original quarters. They will soon make progress, and 
require judicious ventilation and attention strictly paid to 
shading, as the young plants are very tender, the fact to 
be especially borne in mind being that to succeed there 
must not be checks of any description. The young plants 
must be shifted on as required, never allowing them to 
become pot-bound. I like to grow the plants freely into 
their blooming state, and I find, under liberal treatment, 
that I secure beautiful, well-formed plants, ranging 
from ten inches to two feet or upward, according to the 
varied constitution, by hybridization, in about from four 
to five months, freely showing their bloom to perfection 
in various forms and colors. This will be about the end 
of June and the beginning of July, at which time they 
will require plenty of space to keep them sturdy and of a 
good form. I have had them perfect models as regards 
contour, and only fifteen inches to two feet high, and 
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have kept them blooming until late in autumn. During 
the hot summer months the structure in which the plants 
are growing cannot be too well attended to as regards 
shading, ventilating, &c. The fuchsia delights in a some- 
what cool and humid atmosphere during the very hot 
weather. An arid atmosphere is by no means conducive 
to its well-being, neither can success be attained if these 
important items are not carefully considered and carried 
out in practice. 

“In the treatment of fuchsias in the way I have de- 
scribed there is much pleasure and satisfaction obtained, 
more especially should the raiser of seedlings, by careful 
attention to crossing the best varieties, succeed in pro- 
ducing varieties at once novel and distinct.” 


Catalogues, &c., Received. 


J. C. Vaughan, Chicago, Ill. A neat, concise, complete 
and instructive catalogue of seeds, tools, bulbs and gar- 
den requisites. 

J. T. Lovett, Little Silver, N. J., sends us a pure gold 
catalogue of fruit trees and small fruit plants. We do 
not know of a more desirable publication for the horti- 
culturist. 

R. H. Allen Company, 189-191 Water street, New 
York. Annual spring catalogue of farm, field and flower 
seeds. 

Charles A. Reeser, Innisfallen Greenhouses, Springfield, 
Ohio. A large and handsomely illustrated catalogue of 
greenhouse plants, bulbs and seeds. 

E. Y. Teas, Dunreith, Ind. Annual spring catalogue 
of new pears, grapes, small fruits, trees, shrubs, bulbs 
and ornamental plants. 

E. H. Ricker & Co., Elgin, Il]. Wholesale and retail 
catalogue of fruit and ornamental trees, small fruit 
plants, roses, &c. 

F. N. Lang, Baraboo, Wis. Spring catalogue of flower, 
vegetable, field, tree and flower seeds. 

Cole & Brothers, Pella, Ia. Illustrated seed catalogue 
and guide to the flower and vegetable garden. 

Bailey & Hanford, Makanda, Ill. Wholesale catalogue 
of red cedars and forest-tree seedlings. The Mammoth 
Dewberry a specialty. 

Edward Gillett, Southwick, Mass. Ninth annual cata- 
logue of North American wild-flowers, including orchids, 
lilies, ferns, &c. 

J. O. Manson, Harford, Pa. Vegetable and flower seed 
catalogue for 1886. Full of valuable cultural instruc- 
tions. 

Hooper & Co., Covent Garden, London, Eng. Annual 
spring catalogue of vegetable and flower seeds. 

Wm. Henry Maule, Philadelphia, Pa. Annual illus- 
trated catalogue of vegetable and flower seeds, plants, &c. 

The Michigan Hort¢culturzst is the title of a new 
monthly published at $1 per year by the W. H. Burr Pub- 
lishing Company, Detroit, Mich. It is neatly gotten up, 
and the matter is above the average of horticultural 
papers. 

Dreer’s Garden Calendar for 1886, Henry A. Dreer, 
Philadelphia, Pa. This is one of the most comprehensive 
catalogues of seeds, bulbs and plants we have seen. 


Ellwanger & Barry, Rochester, N. Y. Descriptive 
catalogues of fruits, and of ornamental trees, shrubs, &c. 
Our readers know just what to expect when this firm 
makes an announcement. 

E. Bonner & Co., Xenia, Ohio. Annual catalogue of 
roses and bedding plants. We value this catalogue be- 
cause of the “Co.” (Mrs. B.) It is reliable. 


John Saul, Washington, D. C. Annual illustrated 
catalogue of plants for 1886. This is a good publication 
in which to look for plants not generally catalogued. 

L. Templin & Sons, Calla, Ohio. Illustrated catalogue 
of “ Beautiful Flowers ”’ for the house and garden, includ- 
ing a select list of hardy ornamental shrubs, vines, &c. 

Chas. C. McColgan & Co., Baltimore, Md. In addi- 
tion to the garden, flower and field seeds, this catalogue 
gives a list of tested novelties and approved varieties of 
recently introduced vegetable seeds. 

Paul Butz & Son, Newcastle, Pa. 
logue of plants and trees. 

C. E. Allen, Brattleboro, Vt. Annual catalogue of 


Illustrated cata- 


~ seeds, plants and small fruits. Novelties in plants, as well 


as in flower and vegetable seeds, are offered, and among 
small fruits the Jewell strawberry is given prominence. 

J. K. Nevins, Montague, Mass. Catalogue of fruit 
and ornamental trees, grape-vines, small fruits, roses, 
shrubs and flowering plants. . 

V. H. Hallock, Son & Thorpe, East Hinsdale, N. Y. 
This firm makes a specialty of the chrysanthemum, giv- 
ing a most complete and comprehensive list of these 
popular plants. A select list of the best established 
varieties of geraniums is also given in their catalogue, 
and much valuable information relating to plants, bulbs, 
seeds and small fruits. : 

Robert Buist, Philadelphia, Pa. This catalogue is in 
reality a garden guide, giving as it does full instructions 
for growing the most desirable vegetables, with directions 
for making hot-beds, cold-frames and cold-pits. 

Frank Ford & Sons, Ravenna, Ohio. Spring catalogue 
of “ Ford’s Sound Seeds,” small fruit plants, vines, &c. 

Robert C. Reeves, 185 and 187 Water street, New 
York city. Catalogue of seeds and agricultural and 
horticultural implements. 

Springfield Seed Company, Springfield, Ohio. A cata- 
logue of field, garden and flower seeds, plants, fruits and 
implements. ‘ 

John R. & A. Murdoch, Pittsburgh, Pa. A large and 
comprehensive catalogue of vegetable and flower seeds, 
plants, trees and small fruits. 


Among the gems of art showing the beauties of 
flowers, no recent publication excels the ‘“ Portfolio of 
Rare and Beautiful Flowers,” issued by James Vick, | 
Seedsman, Rochester, N. Y., at two dollars per copy. 
Armstrong & Co., the famous Boston lithographers, 
whose skill and taste combined to produce the six plates 
(each 114 by 14% inches), say of them, “ The work is of 
the best we have ever turned out.” The plates will add to 
the attractiveness of many homes, and the accompanying 
descriptive matter will add to the store of information of 
lovers of floriculture everywhere. The subjects are as 
follows: “ Roses and Pansies,” ‘“‘ Oncidium Varicosum,” 
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“ Cattleya: Gigas,” <‘‘Nepenthes var. Hookeri X Raffle- 
siana,” “Cypripedium Lawrencianum,” and “ Passiflora 


Decaisneana.” The lovers of the beautiful will welcome 
them everywhere they go. 
“ Fertilizers.” By J. J. H. Gregory, A:M., author of 


several manuals on vegetable culture. There are but few 
names more familiar to the farmers and market gardeners 
of this country than that of the author of this, the most 
useful of all his publications. The use of commercial 
fertilizers is becoming very general, in fact, almost uni- 
versal ; consequently any information that will assist the 
agriculturist in obtaining the cheapest and best will be 
most gladly received. The fear of imposition in the 
Selection of fertilizers has prevented a more general use 
of them than they now have. The dealers are not alto- 
gether to blame for the suspicions that rest on them, as 


many farmers buy such as are not adapted to their soils, 
and therefore do not get good results. Mr. Gregory 
comes to the rescue of such and tells them what they 
want, where to get the materials and how to prepare 
them. This guide will enable every farmer to secure the 
best fertilizer at the least possible cost. 

THE large, convenient and attractive calendar issued by 
N. W. Ayer & Son, Philadelphia, has been a part of the 
office furniture of THE FLORAL CABINET from year to 
year, daily contributing its share to the conduct of busi- 
ness. The firm issuing this calendar has long maintained 
a leading place among advertising agencies, honorably 
serving both advertisers and publishers, and merits its 
decided success. The calendar is so costly to produce 
that it cannot be gratuitously distributed, but is sent 
upon receipt of 25 cents. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Editor Floral Cabinet: 

I wish you would induce some of your rose friends to 
put tobacco stems or the refuse from making cigars 
around their rose-bushes. I treat mine to a mulch of 
tobacco every spring, and my roses are not troubled with 
slugs, when other bushes are mere skeletons. 

(es. Foe. DELLVILLE,. Il. 


Cooperia.—S. ZL. Warminsky.—These are half-hardy 
bulbs from Texas. They should have a dry, sunny situa- 
tion, and be protected from frosts in winter. They are 
injured by being long out of ground, which is probably 

‘the cause of yours not flowering. You will have no 
trouble in flowering them if planted where water will not 
stand over them, and if protected from freezing. 


Lilium auratum.—Buckeye.—lf your bulb is sound it 
will most certainly flower again, and you can grow it ina 
pot with every assurance of success. Use an eight-inch 
pot filled with good strong loam, and give good drain- 
age. The only difficulty in pot-culture is the liability of 
drying up. In our climate evaporation is so rapid that 
plants in pots are injured beyond recovery before we are 
aware of it. 


Calla.— Georgze.—Give your plants all the light, water 
and heat that you conveniently can ; liquid manure once 
a week will be very beneficial. About the first of June 
plunge the pots up to the rim in a sunny place in the 
garden. Take up and repot about the first of September. 


Wistaria.— Amateur.—Yes, the wistaria is as easily 
grown from seed as a pole bean, and if you have a large 
space to cover it is a simple way to doit. The plants 
will not, however, come into bloom as quickly as if 
propagated by runners. 


. Callas —Mrs. A. Bowen, Washington Terrttory.— 
Callas may be propagated by offsets, which should be 
taken off when the plants are at rest, or when they are 
- repotted. Put them singly in two-inch pots, or for the 


first year in shallow boxes, and they will bloom the 
second year. 


Roses.—Same.—The temperature for roses depends 
very much on what rose you wish to grow. It is a ques- 
tion difficult to answer, as rose growers themselves do 
not agree on the subject. It is one, moreover, that can- 
not be well treated in this department of our paper, as it 
would require too much space. We will say, however, 
that without a greenhouse rose-growing, to any extent, is. 
quite likely to prove a failure. 


Small Fly.—Same.—Your enemy is thrip; fumigate with 
tobacco or syringe plants two or three times daily. 


Sour Soil.—Same—tThis is readily distinguished by 
the effect it has on the plants. You will have to be shown 
instead of told. Aphis may be destroyed in the same 
manner as thrip, but far more easily. 


Annuals for a Border.—Az Old Subscriber. — Sweet 
alyssum will do nicely for an outer border; for the third 
row Gazllardia picta Lorenziana. 


Insects... Hunter.— Why insects come is a question 
somewhat difficult to answer; but they usually do come 
when the conditions of plant growth are unfavorable. 
We should say, let the soil in which the plants are grow- 
ing get moderately dry, so that the leaves begin to droop 
a little. Then water liberally with lime-water. If that 
does not destroy them shake the plants out and wash the 
roots clean in tepid water, and repot in fresh soil. 


Cactus.—Mrs. F. M. B., Elmhurst, Wis.—lf your 
cactus becomes soft and limp after blooming, do not cut 
it back but rather encourage growth as much as possible. 


Double Calla.—S. B. H., Hazelton, Pa.—Callas with 
malformed flowers “are of very frequent occurrence and 
the twin-spathe form often appears among these malfor- 
mations. 


i 
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NEWSPAPER WAIFS. 


i The English are getting up a monument to 
Walt Whitman. Why don’t they stand one of his 
lines up on end? They have feet enough, any 
one of them, to stand alone.—Lowell Citizen. 


““Some infernal old idiot has put my pen 
where T can’t find it,” growled old Asperity this 
morning as he rooted about his office desk. ‘‘ Ah— 
—ah—yes ! I thought so,”’ fhe continued, in a milder 
tone, as he hauled the writing utensil from out be- 
hind his ear. —Chicagu Telegram. 


PASSING THE GOOD WORD ALONG. 


The gratitude of patients is a constant source of 
encouragement to physicians. Letters full of ex- 
pressions like the following, received by Drs. Starkey 
& Palen, 1529 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa., show 
the bright and noble side of human nature : 

“T write to express my gratification that Iam able 
again to write myself ‘very well’ (thanks to the 
‘Compound Oxygen Treatment), and to ask advice 
for others in the house who are under the same 
treatment.—Anna L. JoYNER, Richmond, Ark.” 


“T have recommended the Oxygen to a great many 
‘people, and about a dozen have ordered it, either 
directly or through me, and in every case but one 
the parties have been benefited and speak highly of 
its good effects, which is very gratifying to me.— 
Jas. J. STEELE, Dundas, Ontario, Can.” 


From Bloomington, Il., a patient writes : 

**— have sent you not less than a dozen patients 
from this city, and my sister has, within the last few 
weeks, sent several more. We have recommended 
your Oxygen because we have been benefited and 
-wish others to profit by it also, and because we fully 
believe in it.” 

Mrs. G6. °W. Spaulding writes from lerndale, Cal. : 

‘““T gota Home Treatment about a year ago, and it 
.did me so much good I must let others know about 
it. I was spitting blood after a bad spell of pneu- 
monia, and it cured me ; and I have used it on others 
with good effects.” 

Mrs. S. C. Judson, an artist. living in New York 
city, at the Hanover, West fighty-third Street, 
writes : 

“The Compound Oxygen has done me good, and 
you may publish my statement. I have always 
relied on it for conquering my ailments and have 
never employed a physician. For a year or two 
have been well enongh not to require anything; 
now, however; have a hard cold and catarrhal ten- 
dency and want a new Treatment badly. My father, 
Rev. J. B. Pradt, of Madison, Wis., is, as you know, 
constantly distributing your literature and talking 
up the merits of your Compound Oxygen.” 

Rev. Edward J. Fisher, pastor of a Presbyterian 


church, Bristol, Morgan county, Ohio, writes : 


‘A Treatment cured me entirely of a severe attack 
of pneumonia, and I used only two-thirds. The 
remainder cured a neighbor of pneumonia in its last 
Iregard Compound Oxygen as the greatest 


' invention or discovery in medicine and therapeutics 


in the past hundred years.” 
Rev. Cyrus Hamlin, D.D., LL.D., President of 
Middlebury College, Vermont, writes : 


“Tderived so much benefit from your Compound 
Oxygen Treatment last year, that I will ask you to 
send me the same supply for home treatment with 
the Inhaler, for which I enclose the price. By my 
advice others have tried it, and never without bene- 
fit.” 

_ Drs, Starkey & Paten have the liberty to refer 
(in proof of their standing as Physicians) to the fol- 
' lowing named well-known persons who have tried 
their Treatment : 
Hon. Wiuuram D. Keiiy, Member of Congress, Phila. 
Rey. Victor L. Conrad, Editor Lutheran Observer, 


Phila. 
Rev. Cuaries W. Cusnine, Lockport. N. Y. 


Hon. Witiiam Penn Nixon, Editor Inter-Ocean, 
Chicago. 


_ Jupee JosepH R. FLANvDERS, Temple Court, New York. 


ee ee 


Mrs. Mary A. Cator, widow of the late Dr. HARVEY 
Cator, Camden, N. J. 


1 Mrs. Mary A. Doveuty, Jamaica, Long Island, NV. Y. 


Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Melrose, Mass. 

JupGE R. S. VoorHEEs, New York City. ° 

Mr. Grorart W. Epwarps, Proprietor St. George’s 
Hotel, Philadelphia. 

Mr. FRANK SippaLL, Merchant, Philadelphia. 

Mr. Wituiam H. Wauirreity, Silk Manufacturer, 
Darby, Philadelphia. 

And many others from every part of the United 
States. 


“Compound Oxygen—Its Mode of Action and 
Results.” is the title of a volume of nearly two hun- 
dred pages, published by Drs. Starkey & Palen, 
which gives to all inquirers full information as to 
this remarkable curative agent and a large record of 
surprising cures in a wide range of chronic cases— 
many of them after being abandoned to die by other 
physicians. It will be mailed free to any address on 
application. 


REMARKABLE RECUPERATION.—D. M. Ferry & Co., 
the well-known Seedsmen of Detroit, Mich., announce 
that they are on their feet again and ready and 
anxious to receive orders for seeds from every one of 
their old customers, and from as many new ones as 
feel kindly disposed toward them. They are in con- 
dition to fill promptly every order with new seeds of 
the best quality. 

On January 1st their immense warehouse was de- 
stroyed by fire. It was filled with probably the 
largest stock of assorted seeds ever gathered under 
one roof. Their books and papers were all saved, 
and every person who had ordered seeds of them 
will be supplied with his usual stock. They had 
large quantities of seeds in their warehouses on their 
seed farms in the hands of their growers and not yet 
delivered, and on the way from Europe, which, 
together with their fully stocked branch Seed Store 
in Windsor, Ontario, close at hand, and the free and 
vigorous use of the telegraph and cable, enabled 
them to secure a new stock in a remarkably short 
time. 

Before the fire was subdued they had secured new 


quarters and were devoting all their energies to their ° 


customeis’ interests. In thirty days from the fire 
they were in perfect working order again. 

When we consider the magnitude of their business, 
the appaling destruction of property at the most un- 
fortunate season of the year, we doubt if the annals 
of history furnish a case of such rapid recuperation. 
Such energy deserves success. 


Some lies are made out of whole cloth. TH 
cloth is made out of wool that is pulled over people 
eyes. q 


Family Physician—‘‘ I’m afraid that you hay 
been eating too much cake and candy. Let me sé 
your tongue.” Little Girl—‘‘ Oh, you can look at j 

but it won’t tell !’°—Judge. c 

First Newsboy—“ Say, kid, why do they buy) 
‘shoes’ for the fire-engines ?’? Second Newsboy- 
“Colly, you’re an ignoramus. They uses ’em f 
keep the hose from wearing out.— Philadelphia Cal 


Mrs. Grundy says that ‘‘ many young wome 
are conspicuous by their efforts to catch husbands. 
Are we to understand from this that husbands if) 
New York are so fast that they are very hard {| 
catch? ’ 


Those who have used the Boss Zine ang 
Leather Collar Pads and Ankle Boots say they ar 
the best and cheapest because most durable. The 
will last a life time. Sold by harness makers of 
sixty days’ trial. Dexter Curtis, Madison, Wis. 


——-Applied Science. Miss Joy—‘‘Madam, Mr, 
Foster has come to take me for a drive, may I go 
madam? Madam—‘‘ You know, Miss Joy, the rule 
of Vassar do not allow it, unless you are engaged - 
are you engaged to Mr. Foster ?”’ Miss Joy (doubt 
fully)—‘‘ N -no, but— if you will let me go I sha 
be by the time we get back.—Life. . 


One Cent Invested 


in a postal card on which to send your address t 
Hallett & Co., Portland, Me., will, by return mail 
bring you free, full particulars about work that bot 
sexes, of all ages, can do and live at home, earning 
thereby from $5 to $25 per day and upwards. Some 
have earned over $50 in a single day. Capital no 
required ; you are started free. qi 


A frequent want arises in families for a reli 
able liquid glue, something which can be dependeé¢ 
upon, in all the emergencies of domestic affairs 
From a personal experience with Le Page’s Liquit 
Glue, we bear hearty testimony to its value an 
convenience. It answers equally well for chin a, 
glass, wood, leather and paper, and makes a, “ fast’ 
friend of every user. In the United States Nationa 


Museum at Washington it is the only glue used fo: 
repairing the various skeletons, from a whale to ¢ 
mouse, and is highly esteemed there for all pur- 
poses. : 


i D 


"What cant un inthe Least 
(i But is fastascanbe? a 
Susy,loox at these mittens, 
And try to rel. me. , 
“Oh, thats easy ,mamma,” 
Said the bright little one, 
N“It is EUREKA GILK 
Whose Fast colors wont run!” 
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HE fairest of all things that blos- 


‘som and grow, 
Sweet as the summer and pure as 
the snow. 
Is the lily, that tells 
Like the glad Easter bells, 
. Once more the sweet story which all 


hearts should know. 


ee 


BAGSTER hd ie os. 


HAT are they? Not, as a whole, what they used 
to be. We remember well when Easter lilies were 
not lilies at all, but callas; plants that had assumed the 
popular name, lily, because of their purity and whiteness. 
Then the Lzléum candidum was termed the Easter 
lily, not only because of its rare and chaste beauty, its 
delicious fragrance and its stately, graceful habit, but 
because the florists are enabled to have it in the greatest 
profusion at Easter, when wealth contributes so freely to 
furnish flowers for the decoration of the church. This 
_ lily certainly is more emblematical of religious faith than 
any other that bears the name. 
The many varieties of Lz/cum longiflorum are now 
claiming the distinction of being Easter lilies, because 
the florists can supply them for the occasion and because 


the flowers are of spotless purity. Yet in all that goes . 


to make a beautiful flower Jongzflorum is so far behind 
candidum that there is nocomparison between the two. 

Every day the number of Easter flowers increases, 
but certainly there has been no improvement, or rather 
no addition, to the charms possessed by the Lz/zum can- 
adidum, which has been. in many countries considered a 
sacred flower for the past twenty-five hundred years. 

For decorative purposes this lily is admirably adapted, 
because in whatever position it is placed, whether singly, 
in ‘pots, in groups, as a cut-flower in vases, or made 
into floral designs, it ever retains its purity, its dignity of 
character and its delightful fragrance. It sweetly resigns 
its life for the joy of others, What life could do more? 


‘is preferable. 


As a garden flower the cultivation of the ZL. candidum 
is most simple. It will thrive in any fairly good soil, but 
to insure a free growth and a profusion of flowers, the 
soil should be rich, deep and moist. It is therefore best 
to make suitable arrangements for the bed by first select- 
ing a suitable situation, and then putting it in the most 
perfect condition by digging deep and thoroughly enrich- 
ing. Plantings should be made in August, when the 
bulbs are at rest. And having planted them, the next 
best thing to do is to leave them undisturbed as long as. 
they bloom in a satisfactory manner. It is an excellent. 
plan to mulch the bed with newly-fallen leaves, to the 
depth of three inches, in autumn. Shaded, or partially 
shaded, situations are often recommended for lilies, and,. 
as a rule, such are best, but for the candzdum an open, 
sunny position, where it can have a free circulation of air, 
Shelter from our cold, northerly winds is 
desirable, as in much-exposed places. the white lily often 
fails to flower, owing to the destruction of the incipient 
flower-buds by frost in May. All early-flowering lilies 
should be protected from the cold winds of spring. Plen- 
ty of moisture is also desirable when the lily is coming 
into flower. In respect of taste, the white lily should be 
so planted that its shabby stems will be concealed, for 
when wild it grows among tall grasses, and hence it is 
that as the flowers expand the leaves below them usually 
wither. When planted among clumps of tritoma or 
yucca, the deep, leafy foliage of these plants enhances the 
beauty of the lily. 


WATINE Rw 1S. 


HE orchid family is one of the largest and most 
widely distributed in the vegetable kingdom, and is 
found in all parts of the world, excepting in very cold or 
very dry regions, and among all its numerous represen- 
tatives there are few of value in medicine or the arts. 
Vanilla is the only common article derived from a mem- 
ber of the family. 

In the tropic and warmer regions of the world the 
epiphyte forms are most numerous, and from these re- 
gions the greater number of gorgeous and curious forms 
that are cultivated in conservatories are brought. 

Orchids are very highly appreciated among lovers of 
flowers and many of the rarer species and varieties are 
very valuable. 

Only a few weeks ago at a sale of orchids in New York 
a single plant brought $900, and another $750. Many 
firms employ collectors to penetrate the dense woods and 
dismal swamps of the tropical regions for new and rare 
forms; and the stories told of the beauty of these gems of 
the vegetable world, of their numbers and gorgeousness 
as they,throw their wonderful flowers from the trunks and 


branches of trees and vines, are enough to give every 
flower enthusiast a desire to share the hardships for a | 
taste of the pleasures, little realizing that there is equal 
pleasure, without the hardships, in finding our own or- 
chids. 

Our native orchids, when compared with the gorgeous | 
forms from the tropics, appear small and insignificant 
and very humble in station, for all orchids in the tem- 
perate and cooler regions of the world are terrestrial ; 
but when our native species are compared with species 
from other temperate countries they are found to be 
equally as handsome and varied. And while we have 
many that are without bright colors or conspicuous 
forms, and of interest only to the botanist and lover of 
wild-flowers, there are others that are very charming 
and worthy of a place in our gardens and they will re- 
pay with most charming flowers any special treatment 
they may require. 

We have, in the United States about one hundred species 
of the orchis family, and by far the largest genus is the 
Hlabenarzas, or rein-orchis, which comprises one-third of 
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all the North American species. More than one-half of 
these are found jin the Eastern States, and they include 
the most beautiful varieties. 

One of the most common and finest species is the smaller 
purple fringed-orchis; it is a stately plant in its native 
haunts, with a straight stem one and a half to three feet 
high, well clothed with oblong, dark glossy green leaves, 
gradually diminishing in size from the large ones at the 
base to the bracts. Terminating the stem is the flower 
spike; the flowers are rose purple, with a fringed lip and 
densely crowded in a spike from six to ten inches long. 

This plant seeks a sheltered spot, for its tall stem will 
not withstand rude gusts of wind. It is found in pro- 
tected openings in the woods and along the edges of 
meadows, among the tall grass and low shrubs. I have 
seen a grassy opening almost purple, so numerous were 
the flowers. Through the opening ran a brook, lined 
with the flaming spikes of the cardinal flower and the 
purple plumes of eupatorium ; a fringe of bushes backed 
by forests of pine and maple outlined the scene. 

In the damp woods and shady swamps of New Eng- 
land we often find groups or scattered plants of the larger 
purple fringed-orchis, Habenaria fimbréata, in charming 
contrast to the brown leaves, green mosses and gray 
bark surrounding it. The character is similar to the last, 
but it has much larger and lighter colored flowers, with 
a more finely fringed lip; the leaves are blunt and the 
whole plant is more graceful in outline, but is not so 
Stately. 

Southward along the Alleghanies, in moist meadows 
and banks, we find another beautiful species, Habenarza 
peramena, with dense oblong or cylindrical spikes of 
large violet purple flowers with a large pale lip; it is not 
often found in great numbers in any one spot, but the 
single plants are very pretty. 

The white fringed-orchis, Hasenarta blepharigiottzs, 
does not grow so tall as the ones named; the leaves are 
narrower, lighter green and not so numerous, but the 
large. pure white and delicately fringed spikes of flowers 
are very charming, It grows in cold, wet bogs, in moss, 
and among grasses or in the edges of shrubs and woods 
adjoining. Occasionally it is found in great abundance, 
and makes a charming sight. 

Flabenaria ctléar¢s is similar in habit, but the flowers 
are the brightest shade of orange yellow; it is occasion- 
ally found growing with the last species, but more fre- 
quently in wet, sandy places; it has the brightest and 
handsomest flower of all the habenarias. 

Hlabenaria orbiculata, although not having bright col- 
ored flowers, is one of the most interesting orchids. It has 
a pair of great thick orbicular leaves, often eight inches 
across and lying flat on the ground, very dark and glossy 
on the upper surface and silvery underneath ; the flower 
spike pushes up between them, straight as an arrow, from 
one to two feet high, with its loose spike of greenish white 
flowers standing out from the main stem on short pedi- 
cles. The divisions of the flower are long and narrow, 
giving the spike a very interesting character. 

flabenaria Hooker?? is similar to the last, with greenish 
yellow flowers ; each flower is a sprawly-looking affair and 
reminds one of a spider crawling up the stem. 


Orchis rotundzfolza is a little plant with a spike of 
rose purple flowers and a single roundish leaf; it is 
found in damp woods and bogs northward and is very 
pretty and interesting in flower. 

Of the rattlesnake plantains Goodyera pubescens 
is the best and most easily obtained. The leaves 
of the plant are especially attractive ; they are a dark, 
rich green, conspicuously varied with white, the 
plants lie flatly on the ground and as they spread form 
elegant mats of evergreen foliage; they are frequently 
met with in the leaf-mould under hard-wood trees. The 
flowers are white in aclose spike. This plant is much 
used in wardian cases for winter, the peculiarly colored 
leaves add a pleasing variety and the flowers will push up 
during the cold months. It is quite desirable for moist, 
shady places in a rockery or in leaf-mould under shady 
trees in the grounds. 

We have several ladies’ tresses, or spiranthes, all with 
white flowers in a twisted spike. They are not showy, 
and, while a single plant would be of little account in the 
garden, a group of them would be very pretty. Sfzran- 
thes cernua is one of the most common kinds, and varies 
greatly. 

The meadow variety is from four to six feet high, with 
a short spike of fragrant white flowers, and a variety in 
dry land is often a foot high with a long spike of greenish 
white flowers having rather a rank fragrance. 

Another dry land species, SAzranthes graczits, has very 
slender stems and distinctly twisted spikes of small white 
flowers. 

One of the most charming of our native orchids is the 
arethusa (Arethusa bulbosa). The flowers are from one 
to two inches long and terminate an apparently leafless 
stem ; they are a bright rose purple. The bearded lip is 
horizontal, and the petals and sepals unite in a gracefully 
arching hood above it. It is found growing in mossy 
meadows, in some localities quite abundant and very fre- 
quently in company with Pogonza ophioglossotdes, another 
of our beautiful wild-flowers. This has a slender stem 
with a single oval leaf in the middle; the flower has a 
delicate and very pleasing fragrance and is a light rose 
color with a bearded and fringed lip. 

I have seen the last two plants and the following one 
grow very successfully in sphagnum in greenhouses, and 
under such treatment the flowers were larger and hand- 
somer than in their native habitats. 

Calopogon pulchellus is another,charming orchid and is 
quite common in cold bogs and grassy meadows. The 
single leaf is linear and grass-like, and the plant would 
not be noticed unless its large spreading rose-purple 
flowers were open; there are from three to five of these 
flowers, an inch in diameter, graceful and pretty, with the 
lip beautifully bearded with white, yellow and purple 
hairs. 

Calypso boreal’s is one of the most charming orchids 
and one of the rarest gems among them. It is only four 
inches high, with a single ovate leaf; the flower has a lit- 
tle sack-shaped lip, wooly inside. The petals and sepals 
spread upward and outward and are beautifully veined 
and variegated with purple, pink and yellow. It is more 
appreciated on account of its rareness and is seldom 
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found in the dark and damp Northern woods under ever- 
greens in its bed of moss, excepting by the botanist in his 
search for rare plants. 

The coral-roots attract attention by their oddity. The 
whole plant is brownish, generally quite dark and without 
leaves. All the species have small or dull-colored flowers, 
but Corallorhiza Macrei has the largest. The plants 
themselves are not only peculiar, but the roots, made up of 
short rounded branches, have very much the appearance 
of coral. 

The Adam-and-Eve, or putty-root (Aplectrum hyemale), 
has similar flowers to the last named, also a large pleated 
green leaf. The root produces each year a thick bulb filled 
with a very sticky substance, and as the old root does not 
shrivel when the new one is formed, they are both present 
and attached to each other; hence the name, Adam-and- 
Eve. 

The showy orchis, Orchzs spectabzli’s, has two dark- 
green glossy leaves and a few spikes of purple and white 
flowers ; the petals are united and arched over the lip, and 
the internal parts of the flower suggest the form of a 
miniature man standing behind the lip, like a “ preacher 
in the pulpit,” and this name is often given to it. 

Perhaps the most beautiful and worthy of our orchids 
is the showy lady’s-slipper (Cyprzpedium spectabile). It 
has a large and fully inflated white lip, delicately veined 
with pink, beautifully shaded and nicely formed petals 
and sepals. There are often from four to eight stems to 
a plant, each stem one to three feet high, clothed with 
broad pleated leaves and terminated by one and some- 
times three flowers. 

I saw this plant in perfection a few years ago in Min- 
nesota. A side-hill was covered with brakes, the plumes 
of the ostrich fern, osmundas, sedges and grasses, forming 
a slope of varied green; through this in every direction 
pushed great clumps of the showy lady’s-slipper in full 
bloom. The painted cup (Cas¢clleza cocctnea), with heads 
of the most brilliant scarlet from four to five inches long, 
added brightness to the scene. Here and there was a 
plant of the yellow lady’s-slipper in flower and tufts of 
Polygala Senega with its pure white spikes; many cone 
flowers and perennial sunflowers lifted their heads above 
the surface of green which was varied with their bright 
colors. 

We have two yellow lady’s-slippers (Cypripedzums 


parviflorum and pubescens) ; both have a yellow inflated 
lip and long, twisted brown sepals; the stem is leafy, 
and from one to two feet high. 


C. parvifiorum, the smaller lady’s-slipper, varies from | 


the larger one in having smaller and fragrant flowers ; 
both are bright-colored and very pretty. 

The stemless lady’s-slipper (Cyprzpedzum acaule) is the 
most common variety in the East, and is very pretty 
with its large inflated purple-veined lip and brownish and 
greenish petals and sepals; it varies from the others in 
having only two large leaves springing from the ground, 
the single flower rising on a leafless stem between 
them. 

Occasionally a pure white variety of this flower is 
found, and I saw last summer a spot where there was a 
large number of plants with their flowers varying from 
pure white to the usual form. 

There are several smaller flowered species that are 
pretty and interesting, but not conspicuous; the most 


charming of them is the ram’s-head lady’s-slipper (Cyprz- _ 


pedtum arietinum). It has a peculiarly formed and beau- 
tifully colored sack, with a projecting point. 

~The small white species, Cyprzipedzum candidum, has 
white flowers and dense tufts of leafy stems. 

Those here described are among the most charming of 
our native species, and the most of them I have seen 
under cultivation. Many others are very curious and 
interesting, and would be desirable if a person was dis- 
posed to make a large collection of this family. 

The best methods of cultivating native orchids is 
found in the study of their native habitats and following 
out these conditions as nearly as possible. 

The habenarias grow in meadows or woods, where the 
root is protected from the sun and always moist. Sfz- 
ranthes cernua, arethusa, calopogon and pogonia grow in 
grassy meadows with the roots in living sphagnum. 

The coral-roots grow in leaf-mould, and probably de- 
rive nourishment from living roots of other plants. 

The lady’s-slipper will grow in moist leaf-mould, and 
likes a somewhat shaded situation. - 

An artificial bog can be made in some shaded corner 
of the garden, and conditions made to suit a large share 
of the plants named; it would be an interesting locality 
and many beautiful things could be grown in it. 
WARREN H. MANNING. 


WEE ta A eb Le i 


OU often hear people say, “I do wish I could 
grow a few flowers, but I have no place to put 
them.” For the benefit of such persons I would like to 
“give in my experience,” as our Methodist friends would 
express themselves. 
My room has two windows that face due north and 
it seemed an almost hopeless task to grow anything in 
them, but I determined to try. 
I had a box made, eight or nine inches wide and six 
inches deep inside, and as long as the window was wide; 


this I secured to the sill, outside. I then filled it, to 
within an inch of the top, with a mixture of street dirt 
and loam, half and half. This was my garden. 

In each end of the box I planted some vines, in one 
end sweet-peas and in the other cypress-vine; in the 
inner edge of the box I planted a few pansy seed. This 
was in April. In the early part of Maya friend gave me 
three small plants of camellia-flowered balsam and a 
few seeds of ageratum; these I planted in the outer edge 
of the box. 
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My pansies were the first to bloom, which was in the 
middle of June; these were followed by the balsams and 
sweet-peas. In August the ageratum and cypress-vine 
bloomed ; and all except the peas (which only flowered 
about six weeks) were in bloom until frozenup. Although 
this modest window-garden had only half an hour’s sun 
each clear day, and that the first thing in the morning, 
the flowers were of good size and color, but would not 


produce any seed. All the care they received was a 
basin full of soapy water each evening, and an occasional 
stirring of the ground, what little of it was exposed; you 
may guess that was very little, with six pansies, three 
balsams, two ageratums, six cypress-vines, and four 
sweet-peas in a box eight inches wide by thirty-five inches 
long. Hoping this may encourage others to make the 
trial, I wish them as much success as I had. D. B. 


Rook: Goes P. 


Sphagnum & Co., Florists, Alaska: 
ENTLEMEN—Your favor of the 2d inst. reached 
me this morning. You conclude your letter by re- 
marking that the subject is now exhausted. This I can- 
not admit; it is too many-sided, and in my opinion is still 
open to dispassionate discussion. You assure me that 
out of 12,000 orders for plants filled at your establishment 
the past season two only gave rise to complaints.. Mine, 
of course, was one of the unsatisfactory commands. 
Without for a moment presuming to contest the validity 
of your declaration, I shall beg leave to say that if the 
remaining 11,998 orders were filled in precisely the same 
manner in which mine was, then the fact you present 
fills me with unbounded amazement, for it necessarily im- 
plies that the American people are either most deplorably 
ignorant on the rose question or that they are the most 
patient and long-suffering race on the face of the earth; 
in fact, under such singular circumstances a scrupulous 
and painstaking florist would be “ wasting his sweetness 
on the desert air’’ in supplying such a set of indifferent 
customers with roses correctly named. But in spite of 
the complaisant optimism of your patrons in accepting 
spurious stock without a murmur of dissent I feel confi- 
dent the day is not far distant when all respectable firms 
will see their way clear to the great advantages of thor- 
oughly establishing a sound reputation for correct nomen- 
clature of roses and all other plants they may offer for 
sale. 

I fancy most florists must originally have been ama- 
teurs, which I should judge to be the proper embryo 
state for first-class florists, who, before assuming the 
responsible functions of their exalted calling, have doubt- 
less passed through all the ecstatic phases which are the 
common experience of sensitive and highly-constituted 
amateurs; hence the professionals should be endowed 
with subtle instinctive powers to discern the needs and 
to sympathize with the aspirations of their natural allies. 

All real flower lovers have more or less experienced 
the thrilling delight of anticipation, the blissful day- 
dreams, the entrancing reveries and the exquisite phan- 
toms of flowers of preternatural loveliness which fertile 
fancy places before them to cheer with buoyant hopes 
long before fruition has set her seal upon the limits of 
their desires, so that in reality the amateur worthy of the 
name enjoys his garden, sitting by the winter fireside, 
with a zest and delight almost as absolute as when radi- 
ant summer has crowned it with all her captivating glory. 
A great poet has sung in “‘ glowing numbers ” the “ Pleas- 


ures of the Imagination,” and should any poet of the 
present day feel moved to add a supplementary canto to 
that famous work, and should he be in quest of sugges- 
tive material for the purpose, I would strongly advise him 
to consult an amateur florist, those privileged beings be- 
fore whose inner consciousness there float such ravishing 
visions of bewitching beauty, clothed in a multiplicity of 
gorgeous and iridescent dyes. What a dreadful con- 
tingency to realize that such sensitively susceptible mor- 
tals should ever become the prey of merciless florists ! 
For instance, the trusting amateur has set his heart, 
with unquenchable longings, upon the possession of a 
rose whose transatlantic fame has been heralded with 
copious eloquence by the horticultural press, and whose 
dazzling beauty has been extolled in a thousand cata- 
logues. He often, alas! impecunious (comme-moz) has, 
perchance at the cost of comparatively great sacrifices, 
economized and scraped together means sufficient to 
order the coveted favorite. 
But, alas! and a-lack a-day! 


”? 


“Ah! The cruel pity of 
it.” When the supposed treasure stands revealed, he 
realizes, with lacerated feelings, the delusion and mock- 
ery of which he is the unsophisticated dupe. His peer- 
less Queen of Queens is, after all the solemn assevera- 
tions of the perfidious florist, but a buxom Madame 
Knorr, of which variety he already has three sturdy 
clumps. In such a case what can be said of the heart- 
less man who could deliberately blast such radiant 
hopes—with rude hand dispel such legitimate and re- 
splendent visions—who, with cynical effrontery, osten- 
tatiously announces, in his deceitful though gorgeous 
catalogue, that he has for sale the very varieties he fails 
to furnish ? 

Nefarious florist! What language can be too severe 
to condemn treachery so great. Great Priestesses of 
Billingsgate! Shades of Sairy Gamp and Betsy Prig!!! 
your practised tongues, your pitiless sarcasm, your 
withering irony, your inflammatory invective and floods 
of smothering vituperation alone could do full justice 
to such an unregenerated culprit. He whose training 
and antecedents should enable him to comprehend the 
enormity of his conduct and to avoid it should not the 
pure visions of his happy, innocent amateur days come 
like guardian angels to stay his guilty hand and to curb 
his criminal szdstztutzng proclivities? But, no, “The 
man who hesitates is lost.” He listens to the voice of 
the tempter and succumbs to his delusive wiles. A poor 
amateur implores him to send straightway, with ‘“ quick- 
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ness and dispatch,” the incomparable Baronne de Roths- 


child. This lady, of high degree, is somewhat frac- 
tious as a cutting, and on that account is a variety the 
florist has avoided; in fact, he has never kept it, and 
never intends to do so, although it figures conspicuously 
in his veracious catalogue. He then reasons with him- 
self: ‘Perhaps this chap’ll never know the difference ; 
let us send him Madame Alfred de Rougemont, neatly 
labeled, of course, ‘Baronne de Rothschild,’’’ and thus 
the iniquity is consummated with a cold-blooded indif- 
ference that would put to shame the unblushing and 
brazen turpitude of a Don Pedro da Costa, of Lusiadas 
fame. 

It is excruciatingly painful to be obliged to discuss 
another class of florists, and for that reason they shall be 
dismissed in-briefest terms. I allude to those whose 
hearts are not in their work; who do not possess even a 
platonic affection for the regal rose and who regard 
their noble calling simply in the light of a mercenary 
speculation; who judge it from a commercial point of 
view alone, and who do not possess sufficient love for the 
rose to enable them to distinguish one variety from 
another, except it be labeled. It is not, then, surprising 
that such men should commit errors which, while they 


might be unpremeditated, would nevertheless be equally ‘ 


vexatious. 

After having attempted to portray in extremely guarded 
terms and reasonably temperate language a few of the 
grievances to which amateurs are subject, a spirit of 
strict impartiality imperiously demands that I should also 
point out their shortcomings. It has been said that they 
are given to profanity. To this I reply what wonder 
that the angry passions of the cruelly disillusioned ama- 
teur should sometimes rise ? Is it strange or incomprehen- 
sible thatthe atmosphere in his immediate vicinity should 
suddenly assume a lurid tint, a bluish tinge, or that weird, 
mephitic vapors should permeate the air? I shall not 
venture to affirm in a positive manner that the exasper- 
ating provocation he endures could possibly palliate a 
breach of any clause of the Decalogue. Oh, no; that 
would be going too far, and no doubt I should be, theo- 


logically speaking, altogether wrong, but I shall stoutly 
maintain the existence of extenuating circumstances and 


that the responsibility of the transgression should be — 


shared by the chief transgressor, to wit, the culprit 
florist. 

In refusing to consider the conduct of the amateur as 
all couleur de rose, and in laying conspicuous stress 
upon his misdemeanors, it may be plainly seen by any 
unprejudiced florist that I am animated by a spirit of fair 
play and a sincere and burning desire that both parties 
should mend their ways—especially the florists. 

I am fully aware that this communication exceeds the 
reasonable limits of an orthodox business letter, but I 
have been quite carried away by the subject, and though 
there still remain several points which might be touched 
upon with pleasure and profit, I shall spare you, and 
bring my letter to a close in a few parting words. 

The question at issue (correct nomenclature) is bound 
to come to the front, and it is in the genuine interests of 
both producer and consumer that it should be thoroughly 
ventilated, in order that mutual confidence may be firmly 
established between those having interests in common. 
Above all things, florists should not blindly depend upon 
the supposed ignorance of their customers to palm off 
wares that have not been called for; nor should they an- 
nounce varieties which they do not keep in stock. 


As a matter of course, the strictures contained in this- 


letter do not have a general application. No, indeed. 
Happily, the great body of men following the most refin- 


ing and agreeable occupation in which it is possible to be. 
engaged, are, as a rule, true gentlemen, enterprising, hon- ~ 


orable and highly intelligent, and among them I count a 
few of my dearest and most sincere friends. Yet, were 
there but a single florist in all this broad land who was 
given to “ ways that are dark and tricks that are vain,” it 
would be well worth while to attempt to lead this erring 
brother within the fold of legitimate and straightforward 
dealings. Apologizing for the great length of my letter 
and sincerely hoping that the coming crops of Alaska 
may be both abundant and profitable, 


I am, yours truly, F. LANGE, 


ok Vda AN bd ae 


F I were obliged to decide which one of all the many 
desirable flowering shrubs I would select in prefer- 
ence to all others I might hesitate a long time, but should 
undoubtedly give first place to the calycanthus, otherwise 
known as “Carolina allspice,’ ‘strawberry shrub,” 
‘‘sweet-scented shrub,” &c. (Perhaps what I have writ- 
ten will remind some readers of the negro justice, who, 
after hearing a case, said, “I shall take three days to 
consider this case, but shall finally give the decision in 
favor of the plaintiff.” But never mind; what is writ is 
writ.) And why would I choose the calycanthus ? Doubt- 
less the very agreeable fragrance of its unassuming 
brown flowers has much to do with influencing the 
choice, but the shrub in itself has merit. It is perfectly 
hardy in New York and farther north; just how far, I 


don’t know; it is of easy culture, growing well anywhere 
even under unfavorable circumstances, but it well repays 
attention. It has large, bright and luxuriant foliage and 
gives in early spring a profusion of flowers of most 
delicious odor, resembling, more than anything else, the 
fragrance of fresh ripe strawberries, with which seems to 
be a combination of the aroma of other fruits and flow- 
ers so judiciously blended as to give the effect of ail, 
while it is difficult to detect the individuality of any one. 
Pimento was called allspice, it is said, because it pos- 
sessed the merits of all other spices, hence, probably, the 
name “Carolina allspice” given to the calycanthus in 
some sections. By judicious pruning a second flowering 
may be produced later in the season, but like the per- 
petual roses the first crop only is to be relied on. 


Such > 
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as come afterward may be considered as extra divi- 
dends, prized perhaps the more for being unexpected. 
The bark of the calycanthus is highly aromatic and has 
not an unpleasant flavor. 

Botanically, the calycanthus comes between the rosa- 
cez and the myrtle families, and besides the one of 
which I have written there is another genus, the chimo- 
manthus, of Japan, with smaller leaves; the fragrance of 
its flowers resembles that of the pineapple more than 
the strawberry; it is valuable, but not so desirable as 
the American genus. 

The calycanthus. can be grown from seed and from 
root cuttings, but I have striven in vain to make new 


plants from the suckers, that are abundant. The roots 
of these suckers, when detached from the parent plant, 
do not seem to have sufficient fibres to furnish them with 
food. Telling a friend of my failure in this direction, he 
said, “ You don’t begin soon enough. If, in the spring, 
you will uncover the roots, you will find buds already 
formed awaiting their time to push up through the soil 
and become suckers. Take these and bury them as deep 
or even a little deeper than they were before. They will 
continue in their endeavor to attain an existence above 
ground, and new fibres will form before the foliage has 
need of them.” Acting on his suggestion, I have had no 
difficulty in propagating calycanthus. LAA. i 


A WOMAN’S GREENHOUSE. 


WAS greatly interested in looking through the green- 
: house of a lady friend who has gradually built up 
quite a business in avillage of three thousand inhabitants. 
. Gifted by nature with a wonderful talent for arranging 
flowers and also a love for growing them, she began 
with a little house of one hundred square feet of glass, 
warmed by a small furnace with an old gas-main for a 
flue. Two years ago she built a larger house, sixteen 
by forty-four feet. Both of them are pits, that is, they are 
banked up so that two-thirds of the sides are beneath the 
surface. The larger one has an ante-room four feet wide, 
partitioned off at the north end, which opens at the east 
side into a boiler and furnace room, eleven feet by six 
feet, parallel with the greenhouse. 
- The tubular boiler is seven feet long by hiety-fout 
inches in diameter and is placed in brickwork like other 
boilers. It is set so low that the top of the boiler is about 
one foot below the bench in the greenhouse. A hole is 
cut through the partition the length of the boiler and a 
cardboard apron as canopy above directs the heat into the 
greenhouse, warming the cutting-bed and helping to heat 
the house.. ‘Three one and a quarter-inch steam-pipes 
run from the boilers beneath the bench along the east 
side and across the south end, where they are merged into 
one which runs along the west side and crossing the house 
empties the condensed steam back into the boiler. 

The same boiler warms six rooms in the dwelling- 
house, about thirty feet distant, the steam being conveyed 
in a pipe beneath the ground, and is distributed through 
radiators. An expense account kept during the winter 
of 1884-5 showed that it cost less torun this boiler, warm- 
ing both house and greenhouse, than it did the previous 
winter to run a hard coal base-burner in the sitting-room. 
The fuel used was soft coal slack, purchased on board 
cars in the village at $1 per ton. 

Knowing that this lady grew both hothouse and green- 
house plants in the same room, I was curious to see the 
internal arrangement. 

A bench thirty inches wide runs around the house, 
while in the middle is a raised bed five feet wide and 
thirty-two feet long. This is about eighteen inches high, 
and is composed of rich soil held in place by a board rim. 

At the north end of the middle bed a few feet are 


devoted to smilax and the rest to white and buff roses, 


a large La Marque rose being trained to a trellis standing © 


at the south end. 

Up in the ridge is a wide shelf on which some very 
fine stock coleus wintered nicely, and two hundred cut- 
tings had just been placed in the sand at the time of my 
visit, February 16th. 

At the north end of the east bench were a couple of 
fuchsias, started in December, then a few rex begonias, 
then five or six feet of cuttings. The rest of this bench 
was occupied by geraniums in five and three inch pots, 
the larger ones being chosen for their winter-blooming 
disposition. Across the south end most of the space 
was occupied by large heliotrope plants in full bloom and 
callas also blooming freely. They were crowded very 
closely but seemed to be thriving. In the southwest 
corner a few square feet were occupied by alternantheras 
just as they were bedded into the earth in the fall, while 
along the western bench were young plants of various 
kinds for spring sales, such as heliotrope, feverfew, varie- 
gated geraniums, flowering begonias, &c. 

On one side of the door stood a large tub with a 
eupatorium, on which one hundred or more trusses of 
bloom were beginning to open, and on the other a pot of 
Fasminum petica, with its fragrant flowers mingling 
with the foliage of a couple of passion-flower vines, 
trained on the northern partition. Along the pathway 
stood a long row of stock geraniums, while among the 
roses and under the benches stood a great many plants 
that were useful in some way for the winter trade. 

In a few days manure was to be put into the benches 
of the little house (which is not now run in the winter), and 
when it begins to heat, the geraniums, feverfew, young 
chrysanthemums and other bedding plants which do well 
in a cool temperature will be moved there to make room 
for the young coleus, achyranthes, begonias, &c. 

The little house will also be used for starting tube- 
roses and storing verbenas, which will be brought in later 
in the season. 

Of course this little greenhouse is supplemented by 
flowers purchased in a neighboring large city, but alto- 
gether it makes a profitable and pleasant occupation. 

L. B. PIERCE. 


SOME MASSACHUSETTS WILD-FLOWERS. 


N early April, before the snow is fairly off the ground 
the liverleaf, Hepsatzca trzloba, pushes up through 

the brown oak-leaves, and unfolds its pink and violet 
petals to the warm sunshine and the gentle showers. It 
is our earliest, and perhaps our most beautiful, spring 


LIvERLEAF (Hefatica triloba). 


flower. Closely following it, and coming before it has 
done blossoming, is the bloodroot, Sanguznaria Cana- 
densts, so named from the blood-red color of its root. Near 
a beautiful cascade in the heart of the Middlesex Fells it 
is found in great profusion, the white pearly blossoms 
peeping out like stars from the dark background of dead 
leaves. 

By the first of May, and often before, the wood anem- 
one (Anemone nemorosa) opens in the deep woods, 
where its shell-like cups of pink and white hide them- 
selves from the sun, and blossom and die in undisturbed 
quiet. About this time there can be seen scattered over 
the meadows and lowlands great blue patches of Vzola 
delphinzfolza, the earliest violet. Soon comes a host of 
others, as V. sagzttata, V. ovata and V. pedata, or the 
crowfoot-leaved violet, on the hillsides, and the white 
violets, V. lanceolata and V. primulefolza, in the over- 
flowed meadows. With them come the buttercups, rear- 
ing their golden chalices, all varnished and shining in 
the meadows and valleys, on the hilltops and on the sur- 
face of the ponds and brooks. In what direction can 
one look at this season of the year that he does not see a 
buttercup p—the most cheerful and contented of flowers, 
adapting itself to every locality. The 12th of May we 
go to Townsend, near New Hampshire, for trailing ar- 
butus, Epzg@a repens, “ New England’s pet flower.” 
From under the dry pine-needles we pull up the long 
straggling stems, covered with large glossy leaves and 
starry clusters of the sweetest-scented blossoms—some 
pure white, others shading from pale to deep rose-pink. 
Of all the spring flowers it is the most ‘welcomed, most 
loved and most sought after—one of the first that greeted 
our Pilgrim Fathers, and called by them Mayflower, 
after the good ship which bore them to this land of many 
flowers. Before May is gone, the procession lengthens 


’ been looking at. 


by company on company of flowers. Columbines, 
Aguilegia Canadenszs, flame-colored and gold, nod and 
beckon from the gray rock ledges, challenging the passer- 
by to reach them if he can. It is a flower that loves 
solitude and grows where hardly any other flowers dare 
or care to. In the same localities as the columbine, 
though generally in rather more sunny places, the cory- 
dalis (Corydal’s glauca) is found, a pretty little plant 
with finely-divided silver-green leaves and a pink-blos- 
som, shaped like an elfin-cap, with a little yellow frill. 


‘** The yellow violets dance as they unfold 
In the blithe spring wind all their green and gold.” 


The meadows are again blue with houstonias or inno- 
cents, Hedyotzs cerulea (Gray). Going down into the 
swamps, we see as pretty a picture as any we have 
The ground is a carpet of green moss, 
studded with the crimson blossoms of the fringed poly- 
gala, Polygala pauczfolia, and all around us is a mass of 
purple bloom, the rhodora, Rhodora Canadensis. 


“In May, when sea winds pierced our solitudes, 
I found the fresh rhodora in the woods, 
Spreading its leafless blooms in a damp nook, 
To please the desert and the sluggish brook. 
The purple petals fallen in the pool 
Made the black water with their beauty gay ; 

* * * ee 
Rhodora! if the sages ask thee why 


Biooproot (Sanguinaria Canadensis 
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This charm is wasted on the earth and sky, ‘ 
Tell them, dear, that if eyes were made for seeing 


Then Beauty is its own excuse for being.” 
é —From R. W. Emerson's **Rhodora.” 


And now comes June with all herroses. The roadsides 
are bright with them, Rosa luctda, R. blanda, R. nitida 
and #. Carolina. Jack-in-the-pulpit is thrusting his 
head up among the reeds and rushes, along the edges of 
Dove’s pond, and some six or eight yards from the shore 
yellow cow-lilies float on the dark water. Long ago 
there was a Catholic graveyard in the midst of the Mid- 
dlesex Fells. Now no vestige of it remains, save, at this 
season of the year, there is a great hill pink with the 
beautiful rose acacia, Rodina hzspida. So long ago that 
hardly anyone now living remembers about the cemetery, 
this flower was planted on some grave, and has spread, 
until now it is like a native shrub, covering the whole hill 
with a wilderness of rosy bloom. The air is heavy with 
the scent of white locust blossoms hanging in drooping 
clusters. The fields are white with daisies, white as 
though it had been snowing. The daisy is the children’s 
flower, and although it is coarse and unlovely when seen 
close to, and cannot in any degree be compared to Eng- 
land’s “wee, modest crimson-tipped flower,” they all 
know it and love it, the rich and the poor. 

Walking over the fells we see along the side of the path 
clusters of broom-rape, Orobanche uniflora, a leafless 
parasitic plant. A single white drooping blossom rises 
on a flesh-colored stem, and when a dozen or more spring 
from a common root they are beautiful indeed. Going 
again to the cascade, where we found the hepatica and 
bloodroot in early spring, we now see a miniature forest 
of wild maidenhair, Adzantum pedatum, and along by 
the stream that flows from the cascade, purple iris, /rz's 
versicolor, blooms in profusion. In the woods, cornel 
and loose strife are open, and here and there are pink 
patches of wild geranium in the lowlands. Turning once 
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more to the Townsend woods, we find on the 25th of 
June that all the bushes and the underbrush, through 
which we struggled with so much difficulty when we 
came for mayflowers, have burst into bloom. All 
around us is a great forest of mountain and sheep laurel. 
Thoreau says ‘of the latter: “ How beautiful the solid 
cylinders of the lambkill now just before sunset, small, 
ten-sided, rosy-crimson basins about two inches above 
the recurved, drooping, dry capsules of last year, and 
sometimes those of the year before two inches lower.” 
The sheep laurel or lambkill is very beautiful in its way, 
but the mountain laurel, Kalmza latzfolta, far surpasses 
it. The bushes on the hillsides rise tier above tier, and, 
standing in a hollow and looking up, you seem to be in an 
amphitheatre composed of myriads of tiny cylinders, 
white, pale-pink and deep-rose. The flower is the same 
as that of the lambkill, only larger. Each stamen (there 
are ten) is fastened down into a little socket, forming on 
the outside of the flower a ring of points. 

In the fields of grain, rudbeckia, a diminutive sun- 
flower swings on its slender stem, and in the pine bank’s 
swamp the purple side-saddle flower Sarracenza pur- 
purea, nods above its strange leaves, which are green pitch- 
ers holding about as much asa wine-glass. Above the 
opening is a drooping canopy, and round the edge of the 
mouth runs a red cord, all the time exuding a sweet, sticky 
juice. Down the side of the pitcher runs a little wing carry- 
ing the red cord. An insect, attracted by the sweet juice, 
creeps up the cord until it reaches the top of the pitcher. 
There there are reversed hairs, and after it falls in, which 
it generally does, having become intoxicated by the liquid, 
there is no escape, and it is slowly digested by the plant. 
[Upon this point we differ from our correspondent.—ED. | 
Often pitchers may be seen half filled with liquid, and a 
dozen or more flies and other insects in all stages of di- 
gestion. 

July now rolls back her portals, and we see the wet 
grounds carpeted with blue forget-me-nots. White 
azalia (Rhododendron véscosa) fills the air with its per- 
fume. In the swamps are clusters of yellow lilies, calopo- 
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gon and pogonia, two exquisite 

pink orchids, and there, too, 

‘* ’Mid the wild moor and silent glen, 
The sundew blooms unseen by men ; 
Spreads there her leaf of rosy hue, 
A chalice for the morning dew.” 

The catchfly, a little scarlet pink- 

like flower, brightens the fields of 


ed with rattlesnake plantain. It is, 
as Thoreau says, “of very simple 
form, but richly veined with longi- 
tudinal and transverse white veins. 
It looks like art.” Near it grows 
the pyrola, or false winter-green — 
a spike of white drooping bells so 
ve closely resembling our cultivated 
lily-of-the-valley, both in shape and perfume, that a care- 
less observer has been known to mistake it for that. 
The fields are full of clover, pink, yellow, white and the 
soft gray rabbit’s-foot. White spireea (SAzrea salice- 
folda) and pink hardhack (.Sfz7@a tomentosa) are open- 
ing in the woods and meadows. A great bank opposite 
the window where I am writing is covered with succory 
(Czchorium Intybus), and black-winged yellow birds are 
continually flying to it for the seeds, of which they are 
very fond. One would think, looking from a little dis- 
tance, that a piece of the sky had fallen and spread itself 
over the bank, so blue are the flowers. The hills near 
Salem are golden with the woad-waxen (Gendsta tinc- 
forza). It is not found anywhere else in the State, and is 
called by some people witches’ curse, because after the 
witches were hung it sprang up on these hills, and has 
lived here ever since, so the story goes. 

Walking through Wallace’s Ravine we see snowy and 
pale buff-colored Indian pipes (JZonotropa uniflora) 
growing on the roots of the pine and beech trees. An 
exquisite white-fringed orchis (Orchzs blephariglottzs) 
also blossoms here, and red-spotted lilies (Zzlzum Phzi- 
adelphicum) glow like little fires under the trees. Jewel- 
weed (Jmpatzens fulva) is all in blossom along the shores 
of the ponds, and children are delighting themselves by 
dipping its leaves into the water, and watching them 
turn, one side gold and the other silver. Yellow and 
purple bladderwort (U¢trzcularta vulgar¢s and U. pur- 
éurea) brighten the muddy, drying up ponds. Thoreau 
says the yellow “is a dirty-conditioned flower, like a slut- 
tish woman with a gaudy yellow bonnet.” One last look 
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(Nymphea odorata). 


dying grass. Pine banks are cover- - 


at her loveliest flower, and July is gone. We rise about 


‘three in the morning, and row up the Charles River 


before sunrise to see the water-lilies open. It is cool, 
quite dark and intensely still, save for occasional bursts 
of song from the thickets on either side of us. 
Newton we land, sit down on the bank and watch the 
sun rise. The river is perfectly calm, and thousands of 
lily-buds float on its surface. In about a quarter of an 
hour the first one begins to unfold its pearly petals, and 
in ten minutes more we can count a dozen fully open. 
One cannot imagine what a beautiful sight it is to see 
them unfold, so gently, so quietly. In them lies the very 
essence of calmness and tranquillity. Their name, 
Nymphea, signifies nymph or naiad of the waters. 

August now steps to the front, bringing with her the 
cardinal flowers, Lodelza cardinalis. No flower of sum- 
mer is so splendid, so rich and glowing in its color as this, 
a cross between crimson and scarlet. 

‘* And in the marshes and low, wet places 
The cardinal flowers burned red, 
As if some wild-wood thing were wounded 
And here its blood was shed.” 

Down on Cape Ann the sea-coast golden-rod (Sol¢dago 
tenutfoléa) waves above the granite rocks, and along the 
roadsides the ground-nut vine (Afpzos tuberosa) hangs. 
out its clusters of strangely-colored flowers, crimson, 
pale salmon and gray. In the twilight, just as the moon 
is rising, the evening primroses (@xothera b¢ennzs) open. 
They are little moons on earth, living but a single night 
and fading with the sunrise. The clethra (Clethra alnz- 
foléa) fills the swamps with its over-sweet perfume, and 
ladies’ tresses, white spiral orchids, are scattered through 
the lowlands. 

Deer Island, in the Merrimack River, is the home of 
one of our weil-known writers. At this season of the 
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year, the last of August, it is 
blue with harebells, and all 
along the river banks they nod 
and beckon to each other, full 
of grace, swaying to and fro 
with each gentle breeze that 
passes them. 

September, the month of 
the golden-rod and asters, 
now joins the® already long 


HAREBELL 
(Campanula rotundifolia). 


Near 
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FRINGED GENTIAN (Gentiana crinita). 


procession. The sides of the railroad track are bordered 
with jointed polygonum (Polygonum articulatum) a 


' delicate plant, with tiny flesh colored blossoms. 


The 
woods are full of splendid yellow gerardia (Gerardia 
pedicularta) and there are also great quantities of the 
low pink gerardia, G. tenuzfolia. White snake-head 
(Chelone glabra) rears its strange blossoms in the wet 
woods. It is named from its resemblance to the head of 
a snake. The stamens, cohering by the anthers, form 
the tongue, which seems ready to dart out from the gap- 
ing lips at any moment. Now, the flower of sunshine, 
the golden-rod, holds sway over field and forest, moor- 
land and prairie, royal in its color and bearing, brighten- 
ing the homes into which it is carried, and shedding 
sunlight whenever it is found. There are over forty 
different species of golden-rod, many being found in 
Massachusetts. Some of the commonest are Solzdago 
Canadenszs, S. spectosa, S. altissima, S. nemoralis, the 
starved golden-rod, S. dzco/or, white golden-rod, S. lan- 
ceolata, and many others. 

Let us look now for a moment at the asters, white, deep 
violet, and all shades between. There are very many of 
them. Some of the handsomest purple ones are Aster 
patens, A. undulatus, A. Nove Anglie and A. dumosus. 
Three of our commonest white ones are A. corymbosus, 
A. sagittifolius, A. multiforus. One more flower and 
the procession has passed. About three miles from 
Wakefield there is a meadow full of the blue-fringed gen- 
tian, Gentzana crénzta. Bryant writes to it: 


‘* Thou waitest late and com’st alone, 
When woods are bare and birds are flown. 
* % * * * 
Then doth thy sweet and quiet eye 
Look through its fringes to the sky. 
Blue—blue—as if that sky let fall 
A flower from its cerulean wall.” 


MARGARET W. LEIGHTON 


FARMERS’ 


HERE are they? Not on the farm; not in the 
heart or understanding of the farmer. Why? 
We cannot answer for farmers in general, because we have 
no patience with men that so generally neglect their own 
personal comfort, luxury, wholesome food and pecuniary 
interest by doing without a garden, and therefore do not 
ask them the simple question. If we did, we should 
hear them say that'in spring-time they have too much 
other work; the farm crops are of more importance and 
require all their time and attention. In consequence of 
such a decision there is but one hope left for a garden, 
and that hope dwells in the heart of the housewife, but 
whether it will ever ripen to fruition is a question. It 
will, if she has physical strength sufficient to do the 
house-work, attend to the dairy, and care for her own 
and the children’s clothing. Perhaps there will be, then, 
in some unfit, partially shaded, cold corner, a small 
piece ploughed up, in which she can plant a few seeds, 
in the hopes of having some early (?) vegetables. 
While this is being done, what is the farmer doing? He 
is getting his corn ground ready, in part, and ground 


GARDENS. 


ready for other crops, when he does not have to go to the 
post-office, village store or blacksmith shop. And here 
is a peculiar fact about the farmer’s habits, or probably 
misfortunes ; his post-office is two miles to the west, his 
blacksmith two miles to the east, and the depot two miles 
to the south, so the poor man is being constantly taken 
from his work. But the good wife has no such trou- 
ble (?); she has nothing to interfere with her business, 
and therefore can accomplish a wonderful amount of work. 

Now let us look at the profit of the farmer’s work. An 
acre, if well cultivated and liberally enriched, will yield 
from forty to fifty bushels of shelled corn, the cost of 
producing which will be fully one-half of what it will 
bring in the market, and during winter it will take two- 
thirds of the other half to feed the horses that have done 
their share of the work. This will leave the farmer, say, 
eight dollars per acre profit. Let us contrast this with 
the profits to be derived from the garden, not imaginary 
profits, but real ones. And to be plain, we will give the 
result of our own experience, as the writer is a farmer, 
and has a garden, a good one; an acre that yields more 
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profit than any ten that are devoted to ordinary field 
crops. We take an oblong piece of ground, convenient 
to the house, and three times as long as it is wide; we 
enrich it well, plough deeply and harrow finely. Instead of 
having beds, we plant all the seeds in rows running the 
whole length of the garden. On one side we commence 
with a row of blackberries and raspberries; next, a row 
of currants and gooseberries; then two or three rows of 
strawberries ; after that vegetables in order, peas, potatoes, 
corn for roasting ears, beets, onions, tomatoes, in short a 
full line of garden vegetables. From this acre we have a 
constant supply of vegetables and small fruits, not only for 
the summer but for the whole year. Where the peas 
and early potatoes were grown we sow turnips, beets 
and put in celery plants, sufficient to last all winter, 
while the small fruit plants yield enough for the table 
and for canning purposes as well. The tomato-vines 
give us all we want to can for the season. From our 
acre we have at least two quarts per day of something 
for the table for every day in the year. It takes but a 
poor scholar to estimate the value of the acre for the 
family’s use. Thecost of working the garden is no more 
than that of working an acre of corn, as the work is 
very nearly all done with a horse and cultivator; if these 


are used intelligently but little other work is required, . 


and to do this well it does not require half a day each 
week to keep the garden in perfect order. 

There is an additional profit to be derived from the 
garden that cannot be computed in dollars and cents. 
It is the moral and intellectual influence that makes 
it truly profitable. We don’t want our boys to think 
there is nothing on the farm but pork, potatoes, cab- 
bage and hard work. On the contrary, we want them 
to feel and know that labor on the farm, rightfully em- 
ployed, will furnish as many or more luxuries as can be 
found in other pursuits. We think a good garden is a 
good teacher, and a profitable one. It contains many 
object-lessons which tend not only to build up char- 
acter, but to increase a love for the farm and for the 
home. 

So much for a vegetable garden, to which will be added 
a flower-garden, if the wife’s wishes are consulted, as 
they should be, for she unquestionably bears the burden 
of a farmer’s life ; she suffers the most hardship. At 
the same time she is cheerful, contented, industrious, 
enterprising and seeks to draw around herself objects of 
taste and beauty to decorate and cheer her husband’s and 
her children’s home. Farmers, for once try and have 
a respectable garden, and see how much. it will increase 
your stock of domestic happiness. 
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HE same underlying principles apply to cut-flower 
designs as to bouquets, with the exception that the 
former must follow some preconceived idea, while the 
latter depend in form and arrangement on our own taste. 
We evolve their arrangement from our inner conscious- 
ness. Nor are they so mutable in form as bouquets; a 
funeral design of 1876 would pass muster now, a bouquet 
of the same date, never! Of course, year by year, the 
florist is adding new designs to his stock, but the prime- 
val forms of wreath, cross, &c., remain the same. 

Some of our importers have attempted to introduce 
those hideous arrangements of immortelles and beads so 
familiar in foreign cemeteries, but they are never likely to 
become popular; no self-respecting American ever com- 
memorates his dead by a wreath of yellow bugles, with 
“To my Friend”’ across it in painfully shiny black beads. 
Some peculiarly flagrant atrocities in this line were shown 
at the American Institute Fair last year. I don’t know 
whether the exhibitor received any award—I should have 
been tempted myself to have given him a year in solitary 
confinement. 

Apart from new designs, the greatest innovation of late 
years is the introduction of colored flowers in funeral 
pieces. This certainly robs these designs of their peculiar 
significance, but it is a great gain artistically. It is a 
gain professionally, too, for before this convenient fashion 
was introduced the florist was often put to great incon- 
venience when white flowers happened to be scarce. I 
know a Certain ingenious florist in a Western city who is 
in the habit of informing his patrons, whenever scarcity 
of flowers compels him to devise some startling novelty, 
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that it is the latest New York fashion. Some years ago 
he introduced scardet into his funeral designs as an 
Eastern novelty, and this idea met with such favor that 
all the florists in that town have followed his example. 

Pink and lavender are the favorite colors in this work, 
though yellow seems received with some favor. At the 
funeral of the late General Hancock a number of col- 
ored designs were displayed, a golden crown being 
specially noteworthy. Another noticeable design was a 
bleeding heart of heliotrope, with a long graduated gar- 
land of Jacqueminot roses to represent the blood, It 
was doubtless a clever piece of work, but cannot be 
regarded with approval from an artistic standpoint. 
Judging from what we see and hear, the fashion of fune- 
ral flowers has taken a fresh growth, for they have been 
used of late in great profusion, and in many novel ways. 
Both bier and pall are now made entirely of flowers, avery 
beautiful idea, and a very costly one, whereat the florist 
proportionately rejoices. The frame of the bier is, of 
course, wire; that at General Hancock’s funeral was 
massed with white carnations, on which were laid loose 
bunches of Mermet roses. The flowers composing a pall 
are, I am told, arranged on a muslin foundation, but I 
have not seen this design during the progress of making. 

Of pillows, crosses, anchors and wreaths, lettered and 
unlettered, we have had a surfeit, though the crescent 
wreath is certainly pretty. It is like a rounded crescent, 
the tapering ends tied together with white ribbon. We 
can recollect the sensation which the first “Gates Ajar” 
design produced, though this has now become one of the 
stock pieces. The ‘“ Wheel Broken at the Fountain” 
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was another suggestive design, though this, requiring an 
entire text in lettering, is rather a troublesome thing to 
make. Asa matter of personal taste, we think that much 
lettering is a mistake; in fact, we would dispense with it 
whenever it is possible, considering that it detracts from 
the harmony of the design. However, a large flat surface, 
such as a pillow, cannot well be finished without it. It 
is tedious work at best, and many are the expedients 
devised to render it easier, in the way of ready-made 
letters, words and sentences, but these are never so satis- 
factory as the old way. Apart from working in the let- 
ters, stemming immortelles is about as exasperating as 
any occupation an harassed florist can indulge in, as the 
writer knows by sad experience. 

But we must not for a moment imagine that the 
greatest use of set designs is in funeral work. There is 
not an incident in life which may not be marked by some 
graceful tribute of this nature. It is the correct thing 
now to celebrate the advent of a little stranger into the 
family circle by some floral emblem, a decided advance 
on the old-fashioned presentation of a fat pincushion 
bearing the inscription, “Welcome, Little Stranger,” in 
shining pins. A favorite design is an embroidered baby- 
blanket, lightly pinned together, to hold a loose bunch 
of flowers in its folds. A floral cradle, or a cornucopia 
filled with graceful sprays of the pretty little fragrant 
olive, is also appropriate to the same occasion. The 
most peculiar idea we ever saw for such an emblem was 
a very large pillow, bearing the legend, ‘“‘ My dear Mrs. 
Brown, Heaven bless you!’’ Needless to say, this was 
the purchaser’s idea, not the florist’s. 

Apparently, there is no such word as impossible in ‘the 
florist’s dictionary, as regards floral designs; if the Pale- 
ontological Society demanded a floral counterfeit of the 
famous Jabberwock, it would doubtless be supplied, 
teeth, tail and all. Every social club or trade society 
must have appropriate floral emblems nowadays, and 
this leads to the creation of, some very odd designs at 
times. For example, the ‘‘ Brakemen’s Brotherhood ” 
demand a brake-rod and wheel, surmounting a base 
bearing their monogram, while the “Brotherhood of Lo- 
comotive Engineers” demand a complete’ engine, with 
its tender, making a decidedly unique piece. We can- 
not say what the “ Locomotive Firemen’s Brotherhood ” 
would consider most appropriate to their calling, but 
there seems nothing left for them but a coal-shovel and 
oil-can. A ship under full sail, while not at all uncom- 
mon, is a very dainty piece of work, requiring both skill 
and patience. All the beasts of the earth and fowls of 
the air are represented in flowers; ore design we have 


in mind being a huge elephant of carnations, its flapping 
ears represented by leaves of begonia rex, while it bore 
a rosebud howdah on its back. Another peculiar design 
was a terrestrial globe, bearing the outlines of continents 
and islands in colored flowers. But these very odd 
designs are more to be admired for dexterity of work- 
manship than for actual beauty; they often possess very 
little of the latter quality. For that matter there is very 
little actual beauty in a floral wish-bone; it might be 
almost anything as far as appearance is concerned, 
but it is now often. used in place of the time-honored 
marriage bell; the bride and groom stand beneath it to 
receive the congratulations of their friends. In place of 
the popular canopy, at home weddings, the bridal party 
now stand in front of a screen of plants and flowers, 
which becomes a very charming decoration under the 
hands of a florist possessing artistic feeling ; not that we 
would for a moment insinuate the absence of that qual- 
ity in any member of the profession. A similar style 
obtains in church weddings, where the reredos is covered 
with flowers, while the chancel seems overflowing with 
fragrance and bloom. If the present beautiful style of 
decorating one’s self and one’s gown continues to grow 
ad lib¢tum, in a year or two’s time the fashionable wo- 
man will call for the services of the florist as she does 
for the hairdresser, and we shall read in the society 
papers that Mrs. So-and-so was beautifully decorated by 
Messrs. Dash, while Mrs. Some-one-else was exquisitely 
designed by Messrs. Blank. We think this opens up a 
very promising field of usefulness for our fellow-profes- 
sionals. 

Everything we said about bouquet-making last month 
holds good in making up designs, with the single excep- 
tion that in the latter case you are 'more or less restricted 
in form, though not in arrangement. In making designs, 
manual dexterity certainly has as much to do with it as 
natural taste, for taste without the professional aptitude 
born of use is even less satisfactory than aptitude with- 
out taste. This is rather a Philistine sentiment, but 
nevertheless true. The same rules for flowers and ac- 
companying foliage may be followed in bouquets and 
designs, though in making a large design you can afford 
to be a little more reckless than in a bouquet. We may 
observe that the useful smilax, once chief setting of a 
design, is now used merely as backing; any visible green 
must be asparagus, ferns or ivy. Colored leaves are 
much used, the coleus Golden Bedder being very effec- 
tive, with its bright yellow, while many greenhouse and 
hot-house plants are robbed of their leaves for the same 
purpose. i 1 PAP DIN, 
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HE following earnest and just plea for our native 
climbers, by Prof. L. H. Bailey, of the Michigan 
Agricultural College, we most heartily indorse and would 
advise all who desire beautiful effects in gardening to 
read carefully and plant as recommended : 
“Climbers are nature’s drapery, They veneer the 


most attractive natural pictures. They also present 
many interesting features aside from their highly decora- 
tive habits. We look upon them as curiosities of nature, 
since Darwin has given us his monumental work upon 
their habits and movements. We think of them, also, as 
specialized forms of vegetation, as plants peculiarly adapt- 
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ed to their surrounding tangles by their ability to reach 
sunlight in the face of great difficulties. 

“Many more plants can grow upon a certain piece of 
ground, if a part of them are climbers, than if all were 
stiff stemmed. Herein lies nature’s purpose in creating 
the climber. Utility here, as elsewhere, is apparently the 
first object. But the useful has been made the beautiful. 
Utility is adorned. Nature always adorns her most prac- 
tical ideas. Here is a suggestion to the farmer : 

“ For the purposes of study the botanist divides climbers 
into twiners, tendril climbers and scramblers. The cul- 
tivator makes the same division when he provides sup- 
ports for his plants. 

“The first and most important use of climbers is to 
furnish a cover for outhouses and unsightly objects. Here 
we commonly prefer the tendril climbers and the scram- 
blers. We desire plants of loose habit, for we must dis- 
guise as much as possible the shape of the object we con- 
ceal. For covering high objects of this nature, I know of 
no plant so good as the hop. The luxuriance of its 
growth, the pleasing cleanliness of its foliage, the careless 
but still attractive style of growth and the fragrant balls, 
all combine to render the plant valuable for ornamental 
purposes. I should prefer it to any other plant for cover- 
ing arear porch. I like the common things of life; they 
are not generally appreciated. Many people never enjoy 
beautiful things, because they are looking too far away 
for them. 

‘““My next choice among woody climbers for covering 
large objects is the Virginia creeper. Its autumn color- 
ing is attractive, although often too dull and monotonous 
for the highest effect. For this reason some other woody 
climber should be planted with it. The best I know is 
the common bitter-sweet, or waxwork, whose foliage of 
green and yellow contrasts pleasantly with the heavier 
colors of the Virginia creeper. But while the creeper is 
a tendril climber and readily ascends a wall, the bitter- 
sweet is a twiner, and must be provided with some sup- 
port. This bitter-sweet is the plant which so often con- 
stricts the trunks of saplings. The fruit of the bitter- 
sweet, light-colored and crimson arilled, clings to the 
plant after the leaves fall, and makes an attractive dis- 
play. The habit of the plant is not always good, how- 
ever, and I should plant it in company with other climb- 
ers Or among a continuous mass of foliage. 

“The common wild clematis, or virgin’s-bower, which 
clambers over low shrubs and fences, is always desirable 
for screening low objects. An especially desirable feature 
is the lateness of its flowering. It is not until August 
that its small, chaste flowers, borne in profusion, delight 
the copse and fence row. The flowers are of two sorts, 
some male or sterile, and others female or fertile. The 
fertile flowers give place to curious balls of feathery wool, 
whence the name “Old man vine” in some localities. 

“For tropical effect none of our hardy climbers are so 
desirable as the Dutchman’s pipe, Arzstolochia stpho. 
Its great heavy leaves are often a foot or more across. 
It is a luxuriant grower, a woody perennial, and in 
most places hardy. This is very desirable for training 
over one end of a front or side porch. It is the best of 
all our climbers for affording shade. The plant grows 


wild in Pennsylvania and Kentucky, but is grown by all 
nurserymen. 

“For covering the side of a dwelling nothing is so de- 
sirable as the so-called Japanese ivy, commonly but incor- 
rectly known in trade catalogues as Ampelopss Veztchzz. 
It is much superior to our native ampelopsis or Virginia 
creeper for this purpose, from the fact that its tendrils are 
much shorter, causing it to cling tighter to the wall; it is 
not loosened by winds and it makes a more compact 
and continuous covering. It commonly needs some pro- 
tection for the first two or three years. Its autumn color 
is a rich bronze. ; 

“For plants to grow on racks or trellises the best is the 
prairie rose. Some of the exotic clematises are very gaudy 
and in every way desirable. They are to be encouraged 
on account of their late blooming. Some of the honey- 
suckles will always be favorites for this purpose. 

“For small trim plants in the flower garden, or as sin- 
gle ornamental objects, some of the more delicate herba- 
ceous climbers are most desirable; for this purpose the 
plants should be grown in masses. Last year I planted 
four compact arbor-vitees, four feet high, in a little plat 
thirty feet from my window, and I then scattered a few 
seeds of morning-glories among them. The twiners 
soon covered the little trees with floral wreaths, and the 
effect was delightful. .I shall keep the trees trimmed 
back and repeat the operation in years to come. This 
year I shall add a few vines of the delicate little Ad/umza 
to my group. Why do we not appreciate this delicate 
plant more? I have been charmed to see it growing wild 
in brushy thickets in Western Michigan, covering the little 
undershrubs with festoons of dicentra-like flowers. It 
demands a cool and somewhat protected situation. 

‘‘T have also been much pleased with the exotic 
heart-seed or Cardzospermum, known to the tender- 
hearted as love-in-a-puff. I simply stuck the seeds in the 
gound ‘one morning in May and hurried away to look 
after more practical beets and cabbages. I gave the 
plants no attention, but they made a luxuriant growth and 
produced their great inflated fruits in abundance. It is 
a delicate herb, the heart-seed, and surely worth a place 
in the garden. I kept one plant cut back and gave it no 
support, and it made a straggling but attractive heap of 
green. 

“ The ground-nut, or 4Zzos, is a curious, bean-like vine 
which grows abundantly in our thickets, producing pecu- 
liar clusters of chocolate-brown, pea-like flowers in July. 
I am going to try itin my garden. This plant also gives 
promise of affording a profitable, edible tuber. 

“TI must not dismiss this subject without inviting at- 
tention to the wild yam, Dzoscorea, which grows in 
many of our thickets. It is a perennial herb, the cleanest 
in appearance of all our climbers. 

“If you have trees upon your lawns with high and 
unsightly trunks, plant a Virginia creeper near to cover 
them. Do not introduce single high objects covered 
with climbers into an unbroken lawn. An old stub 
covered with a mingled verdure of Virginia creeper and 
bitter-sweet is desirable among trees, but never in an 
open lawn, unless it has an immediate background of 
high verdure.” 


EASTER-TIME. 


HE shadows of winter, so chill and so gray, 
Have passed from the meadows and hill-tops away ; 
There’s a shine in the skies, 
Born of Spring’s merry eyes, 
And the heart of the Earth grows softer each day. 


See how she releases from fetter and chain 

Her treasures, which spring into freedom again, 
Till with beauty and bloom 
And sweetest perfume 

Is'filled every hill-side and meadow and lane. 


But fairest of all things that blossom and grow, 
Sweet as the summer and pure as the snow, 
Is the lily, that tells 
Like the glad Easter bells, 
Once more the sweet story which all hearts should know. 


Bloom out, Easter lilies ; bloom brightly and fair ; 
Breathe out your pure fragrance upon the mild air ; 
Fling your banners so white 
Gayly out to the light, 
For past is the lenten of sorrow and care. 


For oh! with the spring-time the Easter is born ; 

Out of darkness and night springs the glad welcome dawn ; 
And Easter bells ringing, 
Their Easter song singing, 

With loud jubilates hail Spring’s sunny morn. 


— Selected. 


merit ys) HOMER EEPING 


> PART I. 


fe URRAH! Kitty, the very jolliest thing has just 

happened!” exclaimed Tom Rollins, bursting 
noisily into the room where Kitty Rollins, ~ée Deming, 
was feeding her canary and solemnly lecturing a lively 
black kitten for looking too longingly at her feathered 
pet. 

“ What is it, Tom? don’t keep me in suspense a mo- 
ment,” cried the little wife eagerly. 

“The boss told me this morning that I might have two 
months’ vacation this summer in consideration of the ex- 
tra work I did when he was sick in the spring, I am to 
have July and August; what do you think of that ?” and 
Tom, who was the hard-worked bookkeeper for a city 
firm, looked as if he had received at least a ten thousand 
dollar legacy. 

“Tsn’'t it splendid of him!” cried Kitty. “Now we 
can go to St. Botolph’s and keep house instead of board- 
ing in some hateful place,” and she rushed at Tom with 
extended arms, and that excited individual caught her in 
his own, and forthwith commenced to whirl her about 
the room in a maddening polka, in the course of which 
he trod on the kitten’s tail, and Kitty’s skirts switched 
a small table over on which was her basket of thread, 
needles, balls of yarn and other such impediments. The 
next the merry dancers knew their ankles were entangled 
in that yarn and they lost their balance and fell heavily 
to the floor, where they sat laughing immoderately and 
unwinding the yarn when there came a peremptory knock 
at the door. 

Tom hastened to open it and was confronted by a ser- 
vant with a message from Mrs. Symes, who occupied the 
floor below. 


“Tf you please, sir,” said the girl, ‘“‘ Mrs. Symes says 
her head is very bad and she really cannot endure such 
an earthquake overhead; she can bear most anything in 
the way of noises, since she has grown accustomed to 
them from your being here, but an earthquake is too 
much.” 

“It’s impossible to deny,” answered Tom, “ that» an 
earthquake overhead is entirely out of place and must be 
very annoying, but if you will kindly inform Mrs. Symes 
that the earthquake is soon to depart for the country, to 
be gone two months, I think the information will relieve 
her head.” 

“She'll be as pleased as we are about it,” said Kitty, 
with a giggle, as the door closed. 

“Tt is really delightful to consider how much pleasure 
it is in our power to confer on our fellow-boarders,” re- 
marked Tom, complacently. 

And after a few more pleasantries the young couple set 
themselves to making plans for housekeeping. 

They had been married about five years and had 
boarded all that time. Mrs. Deming had died a few 
months after Kitty’s marriage, and when the pretty cot- 
tage home in the academical village of St. Botolph’s be- 
came Kitty’s, she had packed away her mother’s bedding 
and table linen, distributed the silver among the neigh- 
bors for safe keeping, and rented the house, hoping some- 
time to come back to it. It happened at this time to be 
empty and Kitty rejoiced in the prospect of “ going home” 
once more. 

It was the second day of July, and as hot and dusty as 
that month could make it, when the silence and loneliness 
of St. Botolph’s, from which the students had already 
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taken their flight for the summer vacation, were broken 
by the arrival of the stage-coach which ran to and from 
the nearest railroad station. Conspicuous on top were 
Tom and Kitty, the latter bowing and smiling as she 
passed the familiar houses and saw familiar faces at door 
or window, and even calling out a merry salute to each 
person whom they met on the street. 

“T wouldn't, Kitty,” demurred Tom, as that thought- 
less young woman merrily challenged Deacon Jones to 
a game of croquet at sunset, “ especially if my nose was 
smutty, like yours, and cinders were piled in the corners 
of my eyes.” 

“ The pot should never call the kettle black,” retorted 
Kitty, drawing one finger across his forehead and holding 
it up black before his eyes. 

Soon the coach rumbled up to the door of Kitty’s old 
home and while the driver was taking off the trunks, the 
irrepressible Kitty dashed across the street and into the 
opposite house, where she was hugged and kissed by the 
whole family, from the white-haired old grandfather down 
to the two-year-old baby, who had never seen her before, 
and then she went flying back with the key which had been 
left there when her tenants went away. Then Kitty 
flitted from room to room of her old home, half laugh- 
-ing, half crying, at sight of the old familiar furniture, and 
while Tom struggled with the various dampers of the 
kitchen stove in a vain effort to make a fire, she fluttered 
out at the side door and across the garden to the house of 
Mr. Parsons, the minister and her nearest neighbor. She 
hugged and kissed the minister’s wife and babies (the 
minister only escaping through his absence), and in- 
quired after all their belongings from the old horse in the 
barn down to the latest brood of chickens. And the 
minister's wife snatched up a tin of biscuit, hot from the 
oven and ran back across the garden with Kitty to find 
that another neighbor had brought in a pot of steaming hot 
tea, while a third was at the door with cake and straw- 
berries, and soon came a fourth bringing Kitty’s spoons 
and a fifth with her knives and forks, and a sixth with 
her tea service, and it seemed as if Kitty’s home-coming 
was making as much stir in the little village as did the 
coming of the three hundred and odd students at the 
commencement of a term. 

St. Botolph’s was not a large village and owed such im- 
portance as it possessed to the presence in its midst of 
the flourishing academy. Kitty’s house was about mid- 
way of its one long street, and she claimed the whole vil- 
lage as neighbors. Every morning the doors and windows 
were thrown wide open and kept so until a late bedtime, 
giving the house a breezy and hospitable air that was very 
attractive, and Kitty in her long work-apron and coquettish 
cap would be seen now at this door and now at that, and 
then at a window, as she flitted from room to room with 
broom or duster, intent on keeping her little home tidy, 
and singing like a lark as she worked. With the freedom 
of country manners she ran in and out at the neighboring 
houses many times a day, sometimes to chat a few minutes 
out of sheer friendliness and often to consult older house- 
wives as to the best ways of doing things. For it must 
be confessed that Kitty’s housekeeping did not proceed 
with the ease and simplicity that the inexperienced little 


woman had anticipated. It was the cooking that troubled 
her. She tried at first to do as she remembered having 
seen her mother do, but after Tom had eaten indigestible 
pies, smoky steak and soggy bread for two weeks with a 
courage and patient endurance worthy of a better cause, 
he mildly pointed out to her the possible benefits of ap- 
pealing to the experience and skill of older and wiser 
cooks. But in spite of the minute directions she re- 
ceived and the long-tested recipes that were given her, 
the materials with which she experimented continued 
to turn out very mysterious and unpalatable dishes, which 
Tom was often called upon to bury in the garden under 
cover of the night. 

“Tom, I wish you would look here a minute and 
tell me if you think this pudding is done,” called 
Kitty one day, kneeling beside the oven and gazing into 
its depths with much interest and perplexity. “It isa 
custard pudding, and I know they need to be baked just 
enough and not a bit too much, and that is all I do 
know.” | 

“T can’t tell whether a pudding is done or not un- 
less I eat it, or bury it; in either case it is apt to be 
finished,” replied Tom. 

“Then I shall take this over to Mrs. Ellis and ask her 
if it is done,” and Kitty took a cloth and, taking the pud- 
ding from the oven, started across the street to Mrs. 
Ellis. But the cloth proved too thin and the dish grew 
hotter at every step, and by the time Kitty reached the 
middle of the street she could hold on no longer, but 
dropped the pudding, dish and all. Mr. Parsons’ hens, 
who were peacefully exterminating grasshoppers by the 
roadside, and who had come to regard Kitty as their 
special providence, quickly gathered around her and 
embraced the opportunity offered by the pudding, which 
was fast cooling in the lap of Mother Earth. Tom, who 
had tollowed Kitty to the door when she left the house, 
threw himself into the hammock under the trees and 
laughed uproariously. 

“Ts the pudding done, Kitty?” he called. ‘I say, is 
that the regular orthodox way to finish a pudding, or is 
it a new invention of yours?” 

“What on earth are you doing now, Kitty!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Ellis from her door, whither she was drawn by the 
sound of Tom’s merriment. 

‘I’m feeding the minister’s hens, like the good parish- 
ioner that I am,” answered Kitty. 

“When people feed hens on broken crockery they 
usually burn and pound it fine first,” remarked Mrs. Ellis 
dryly. - 

“Pity you hadn’t given me that bit of information 
five minutes sooner,” retorted Kitty, as she ran back to 
her own premises, where her first act was to pull the pil- 
low from beneath Tom’s head, as he lay in the ham- 
mock, and attempt to smother that unsympathetic crea- 
ture. Tom snatched the pillow away and sprang from 
the hammock, while Kitty fled around the corner of the 
house, closely pursued by her laughing foe. 

“Tom, do come here a minute,” called Kitty, about 
nine o'clock one evening. The voice came from the pan- 
try, and Tom, who was sitting meditatively in the side 
porch, betook himself to that locality without delay. 
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“This jar of yeast is spoiled, Tom,” announced his 
partner, “it will have to be buried; just smell it, will 
you?” Tom readily approximated his nose to the yeast 
jar, but instantly withdrew it, exclaiming : 

“ Whew! what horrible stuff!” 

“Take it out and bury it, that’s a good fellow; it 
smells so fearfully I don’t want to throw it out on the 
ground.” ‘I don’t know where to bury it,” said Tom, 
doubtfully, “I’ve dug graves for your messes all over 
the garden already; I feel as if we were living in a ceme- 
tery.’ “You might bury it where you planted those 
beans that never came up,’ suggested Kitty, “maybe 
they would rise at once.” 

“ They would if they ‘knew beans,’”’ said the troubled 
grave-digger. “Beans, turnips, or cabbage-head, what- 
ever I was, 1 would ‘get up and get’ if the vile stuff 
came near me,” and, holding the jar at arm’s-length, 
Tom took a spade and retired to the garden, while 
Kitty ran over to borrow some fresh yeast from Mrs. 
Ellis. 

When Kitty made her appearance the next morning 
her bread had risen up so that it had lifted the pan 
which had covered it. She stirred it down and, covering 
it with a cloth, left it on the shelf before the window, 
which as usual was open, intending to mold and put it 
in pans immediately after breakfast. But after break- 
fast Tom started on a fishing excursion with Mr. Par- 
sons, and Kitty must see them off and throw a slipper 
after them for good luck. Then it occurred to her that 
Mrs. Parsons was to take her to ride that afternoon and 
she had forgotten at what hour she must be ready, so 
she flitted out at the side door and through the garden, 
leaving the gate open behind her, and in at Mrs. Parsons’ 
side door. When she came out, Mrs. Ryder, who was 
walking down the street, called to her, and she ran out 
at the minister’s front gate to reply, and the two went 
on together to Kitty’s front gate. Then Mrs. Ellis 
called to her from across the street and over went Kitty 
to hear the news from the Northrups, who were traveling 
for the summer. While there she engaged in a frolic 
with the baby and forgot how fast the morning was 
passing. 

“JT suppose, Kitty, your house is all open for the con- 
venience of any tramp who may be passing,” remarked 
Mrs. Ellis, after Kitty had stayed long enough for all her 
household goods to have been carried off by any thief of 
industrious habits. 

“ Certainly,” rejoined Kitty, “every door and window 
is wide open, except a few upstairs. I never thought of 
tramps, and Tom is generally at home. I declare, I 
shall be afraid to go back alone. Some of you will have 
to go with me to see that no one is concealed in the 
house.” 

So Kitty started across the street with the baby tod- 
dling at her side, and four children of different ages and 
sizes gathered about her as a body-guard, while the old 
grandfather, armed with a stout cane, led the van, and 
Mrs. Ellis, broom in hand, stood in her front door, laugh- 
ing at the small army and ready to go over in the capac- 
ity of reinforcements if there should be a battle. 

Kitty stepped rather gingerly over her threshold, 
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glanced fearfully into her cheerful parlor, where the 
breeze was blowing the muslin curtains into the middle 
of the room, and was entering the dining-room when a 
noise startled her. ‘Did you hear that ?’’ she asked of 
the grandfather, who had fallen behind to allow her to 
precede him into her home. 

“We did,” said the children in low, whispered tones, 
in which awe and enjoyment struggled for the mastery, 
for children dearly love to have things happen, however 
mysterious the happening may be. 

Again a noise was heard, this time as of dishes rattling 
in the pantry, and the grandfather strode across the 
room with his cane lifted as a weapon and flung open 
the pantry door. A queer sight met their eyes. ‘ My 
bread! my bread!” gasped Kitty, dropping into a chair 
and laughing until the tears rolled down her face. Mr. 
Parsons’ horse, which was supposed to be doing duty 
as lawn mower or cropper on their own premises, had 
strayed through the open gate, tramped across the gar- 
den, and, putting his head in at the window, had dragged 
the cloth from her bread and eaten the whole batch, ex- 
cept the last mouthful, with which he was still struggling 
while it dripped in sticky lumps of dough from his great 
jaws. His eyes rolled about in meek surprise at the 
group who intruded thus uninvited on his impromptu 
feast. 

A few minutes later Mrs. Parsons was somewhat sur- 
prised to behold her usually lazy quadruped gallop wildly 
across the lawn and seek refuge in the barn, while Kitty 
was brandishing a garden hoe in the direction of his 
vanishing heels, and the Ellis children with various mis- 
siles were around her, and Grandfather Ellis, with his 
cane, seemed to be seconding her warlike intentions. 

“What has the old horse been doing?” cried Mrs. 
Parsons, from the window. “He has eaten up all my 
bread,” announced Kitty in an injured tone. ‘‘ What 
shall we do!” exclaimed Mrs. Parsons in mock despair, 
“he is a dead horse; no horse living,could survive a whole 
batch of your bread. He might as well have a cannon- 
ball in his stomach !”’ 

“That is an unfounded libel on my bread,” protested 
Kitty, “it was as light as a feather.” 

“Don’t tell me, I have seen some of your bread, and I 
have heard Tom speak of it,” retorted Mrs. Parsons, with 
a knowing shake of her head. 

“Very well; but I give you warning that Tom and I 
shall eat supper with you to-night; we don’t propose to 
starve for the sake of fatting up your old horse. By the 
way, if that bread keeps on rising you may expect to see 
your ancient quadruped 

‘Going up in little pieces 
And coming down in spots !’” 
and leaving behind her this direful prophecy from the 
“ New King Arthur,” Kitty and her body-guard defiled 
back through the garden, amid much laughter. 

Tom and Kitty took supper at the minister’s, as she 
threatened, but the old horse, instead of coming to a 
fractional end, continued to plod on his way with the 
sobriety becoming to a minister’s horse. 

But the tragic element in Kitty’s affairs was yet to 
appear. Mrs. SUSIE A. BISBEE. 


HOME DECORATIONS. 


Vases for Cut-Flowers. 


HE straight, thin milk glasses decorated with designs 

in oil-colors are as pretty and dainty for cut-flow- 

ers as anything one can find, and as they are sufficiently 

large not to crowd the stems, the flowers can be kept 
fresh much longer than in narrow-necked vases. 

The shapes vary; some are straight, others somewhat 
hour-glass shaped, though not so tapering toward the 
middle. Sprays of flowers, gracefully arranged, are painted 
with oil-colors, and even though the glasses will, of course, 


They are as pretty for ornaments as when filled with 
flowers, and are inexpensive, as they can be purchased in 
most glass and china stores for about ten cents apiece. 

M. E. WHITTEMORE. 


Sash Curtains. 


AINTING and embroidery combined form an exceed- 
ingly pretty decoration for sash curtains, tidies, 
bureau covers, &c. The work is very simply done ; it is 
not necessary to be an artist to do the painting, for the 
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DECORATED VASES. 


require washing, the painting will stand for a long time 
without becoming marred. 

The vases which suggested this description were about 
six inches high and three inches in diameter, slightly 
tapering toward the middle. On one was painted a spray 
of hops, on the other apple blossoms. The effect of the 
flowers painted on the clear glass was exceedingly pretty, 
and the coloring was such that it would harmonize well 
with whatever variety of flowers the vase might be filled. 

Other designs will of course suggest themselves, but 
always make the coloring delicate, and do not apply the 
paint too thickly, as the design will, in that case, seem 
coarse and.rough. Two paintings will be necessary, as it 
is not possible to give high lights and deep shadows in 
the first coat. Therefore, let it dry thoroughly and touch 
with light, and shade where it is necessary. 


colors are put on without any shading, and the embroid- 
ery is the plain outline or stemstitch with which almost 
everyone is familiar. Our illustration shows a morning- 
glory design for a sash curtain. Pongeeis the material to 
be used, and the pattern is first stamped on as if it were 
to be embroidered. The block water-color paints are 
used, ane: mixed with gum-arabic water, made by dis- 
solving a small piece of the gum in water. Light blue 
and leaf green are all the colors necessary for the pattern 
here represented. After the painting is dry the flowers 
and leaves should be outlined in stemstitch with embroid- 
ery silk as near the shade of the flowers and leaves as 
possible; the veining and stems are worked in the same 
manner. The curtain is finished at the bottom with a 
deep hem hemstitched. 

Brass curtain rings are sewed on the top and slipped 
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DersiGN FOR SasH CURTAIN. 


on a brass rod, which is fastened to the window-casing 
by slipping the ends of the rod through two small brass 
rings screwed in the sides. The rings and rod can both 
be obtained at a hardware store, and will be found much 
cheaper than those which come especially for the pur- 
pose. ; 

The room in which the curtain which furnished our 
design was seen was the bedroom of a young lady who 
had fitted it up artistically, doing all the work herself. 
It was not an expensive room at all, though one would 
suppose it to be upon entering. There were three win- 
dows with sash curtains described as above. The upper 
sash was papered with the stained glass paper, of so fine 
a quality and put on so neatly that the imitation was re- 
markable, and the cost was only about ninety cents for 
each window. Shades of light blue to match the morning- 
glories predominated. Another window, which was not 
needed, had a panel fitted in of wood, and was papered 
to match the room with an Indian-red paper of an indis- 
tinct pattern. A strip of fine white matting, fringed out 
a quarter of the way, was tacked up for a border with 
large brass-headed nails; this was decorated with effec- 
tive painting, which was done after it was tacked up. 
Bunches of grasses, cat-tails, crescents, bamboo sticks 
and circles were scattered over it. 

The toilet-set on the bureau was made of pongee and 
decorated to match the curtains. The rest of the furnish- 
ings were of either light blue or the dark red. 

Mrs, E. S., WELCH. 


Splasher. 


HE prettiest and most serviceable splashers are made 

of buff or gray linen, with an appropriate design 

embroidered on them with colored silk that will stand 
the test of washing. 

A pond-lily design is an appropriate decoration, and 
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should be embroidered in outline or stem-stitch with dif- 
ferent colored silks. 

The splasher is fastened to a towel-rack the length of 
the washstand. The racks are generally shorter, but are 
now made long enough for this purpose. 

Run a string through a narrow hem in the top of the 
splasher and sew a brass ring on each corner and in the 
middle to fasten it on small tacks on the back of the 
rack. In this way it can be easily detached when it 
needs washing. Soe 


Decorative Notes. 


APANESE reed material, similar to that from which 
splashes are made, admits of various decorative 
uses. An exceedingly pretty fire-screen was made of it, 
and painted in metallic colors; the upper part gilded and 
shaded into a fire-red at the bottom. A branch of dog- 
wood blossoms was then painted in natural tints, life- 
size, and formed a very beautiful decoration. This reed 
material is also made into paper-racks and letter-cases, 
as well as the various kinds of wall-protectors. 

A low, square stand shown at one of the art stores is 
very tastefully decorated. The top is plainly covered 
with dark crimson plush, and a strip of the plush one- 
half yard deep, cut in four shallow points, is draped 
around the sides. To make the points appear deep and 
hang in graceful folds the plush is caught up in the hol- 
lows between the points and fastened in pleats to the 
edge of the stand-top. A full bow of crimson satin ribbon 
is fastened over the pleats. The bottom of the plush 
drapery is finished with full tassels made of grass-green 
ribbosene, cut in three-inch lengths, and the heads of the 
tassels are of shrimp pink ribbosene. 

Poppy designs for sofa pillow and screen are worked 
with fine arrasene and embroidery silks on peacock-blue 
plush. The rich red of the poppy blossoms is very beau- 
tifully and naturally represented by Kensington stitches 
in red silk, which brings out the glowing colors perfectly. 

Arrangements for holding small hooks to “hang on 
whatever you please” have nearly exhausted the inge- 
nuity of decorative artists. All manner of fancy de- 
signs have been used for the purpose and now the 
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kitchen is invaded and the wooden potato-masher 
brought into service, or rather taken from its field of 
usefulness, to stand as an ornament on the dressing- 
table. The ‘‘masher” is gilded or bronzed and groups 
of small field flowers and grasses are painted on the 
large end. Near the top of the handle four fancy brass 
hooks are screwed in and satin ribbon, an inch wide, is 
knotted around the top and tied in a bow at the bulge. 

Pincushion covers are of fine linen lawn, with hem- 
stitched border, an inch wide, edged with Oriental lace. 
A sprig of flowers is embroidered in one corner with 
colored embroidery silks, and a full bow, of eight loops 
of narrow ribbon of the color of the embroidery, is used 
to fasten the cover to the cushion. 

Dainty little jewel-cases can be made of two circular 
pieces of fancy colored satin five inches in diameter. A 
very pale-blue for the inside and a dark shade of the 
same color for the outside is pretty. Place a piece of 
scented cotton batting between the satin and sew a stiff 
bonnet wire in the edge. Finish the edge with a full 
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pleating of half-inch satin ribbon and bend the wire in 
toward the centre, so as to form four deep scallops on 
the edge to make it cup-shaped. 


A very pretty and comfortable pair of bedroom slip- 


pers can be made of silk or satin, lined, wadded enough 
to make it sufficiently warm and stiff, and quilted in 
tiny diamonds. It should be cut in similar shape to 
men’s Slippers, with sides sloping down to the heel so no 
seam is needed; the heel-piece is made separately, and 
should not be quite two inches high. It is quilted and 
sloped down each side and lapped over the ends of the 
fronts when fastened to the leather sole. The soles can 


be obtained for a trifling sum already bound, so all . 


that is necessary is to overhand the slipper-tops securely 
and neatly to them. The upper edge of the slipper is 
finished with a binding of narrow satin ribbon to corre- 
spond with the color used for the quilted part, and a full 
bow of wide satin ribbon of the same color is placed on 
the front of each. When neatly made of pale pink or 
blue satin they are very dainty. CYNTHIA. 


NEW YORK 


WILL only describe two or three dresses this month. 
] Two of them are very simple and can be made by 
any lady who is skillful with her needle and sewing-ma- 
chine. 

Both are white embroidered wash goods. In both 
styles the waists are round, that is, having no basque. 
They are worn with belts of satin ribbon, closed with a 
large bow of many drooping loops, and this bow is placed 
just at the left of the centre, in front. The waists. are 
composed entirely of the embroidered part of the goods, 
so arranged that the scalloped edge conceals the buttons 
and button-holes used for closing the front. The turned- 
over collar is made of the scalloped edge of the em- 
broidered goods. The sleeves are also composed of the 
embroidery, fitting snugly above the elbow and widen- 
ing toward the wrist, gathered to a narrow band, which 
in turn is finished with a slightly gathered ruffle, of the 
embroidered edge. This ruffle is caught up on the in- 
side seam and held there by a bow of the satin ribbon. 

The skirt of one of these dresses is composed of very 
wide embroidery, in fact it reaches within ten inches of 
the waist, and extends all around the skirt and is in reality 
merely a straight piece gathered, having neither loop- 
ings nor drapings ; still it has a very rich effect on ac- 
count of the richness of the embroidery. 

The skirt of the other dress is a little more elaborate, 
the front. breadth being edged at the bottom with narrow 
embroidery, headed by three tucks each an inch and a 
half wide. Laid over this breadth and nearly meeting at 
the centre of the waist-line, but separating at the foot of 
the skirt to show about fifteen inches of the front breadth 
at the bottom, are two panels of embroidery about half a 
yard wide, used with the scalloped edge toward the front. 
The back of this skirt is full but perfectly plain and 
composed of embroidery fully a yard deep. This skirt 
should be finished all around the foot with a ruffle of 
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narrow embroidery. In addition to the bow used at the 
closing of the belt, the dress is further enriched by a bow 
of the same ribbon in many long loops and notched ends 
placed just below the waist line on the right side of the 
skirt, about three inches from the centre of the back. 
The third dress is an écru étamine made over a lining 
of the same color and trimmed with the same étamine 
woven in inch and a-half stripes with a dark shade of 
electric-blue velvet. This is used running around the 
underskirt in bayadere stripes, underneath which is a nar- 
row pleating of the plain goods, showing not more than 
aninch. The drapery is very long, beginning on the left 
side far back with three pleats of the étamine held closely 
together at the top. This drapery is carried around the 
front to the right of the skirt, where it is draped very high 
with a graduated revers of the striped goods, which runs 


vertically here and is much wider at the waist-line than at | 


the foot. The back of the drapery is also very long at the 
left side, and is draped upon the right with a revers simi-. 
lar to the front. The distinctive feature of this skirt is a 
narrow panel on the left side, where the front and back 
draperies come together. This panel is of velvet of the 
same dark-blue color and is buttoned over on the back 
drapery by little buttons set about an inch apart all the 
way up the skirt. The front drapery on the leit side is 
buttoned over on the velvet panel in the same way, thus 
making two rows of small buttons, which, with the but- 
ton-holes, make a very unique finish at the side. The 
sleeves are slashed diagonally at the wrists, and a small 
revers of the velvet is introduced, which is trimmed with 
buttons and button-holes to match the skirt. The waist 
is closed diagonally from right to left, and an edging of 
the same velvet follows the outline. The military collar 
is of velvet. and the short cuirass basque is embellished 
on the back at the right side with a bow of the striped 
velvet. MELUZINA. 
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What to do with a Shoulder of Veal. 

T is much more economical to buy veal in large quan- 
if tities, and it can be put to so many different uses that 
a small family can easily dispose of ten pounds without 
becoming in the least tired of it. Veal is an excellent 
substitute for chicken, and can be used in a pie, cro- 
quets, clear white soup, scalloped eggs and scalloped 
macaroni, and any other use to which chicken is put 
—even making a delicious salad. The shoulder of 
veal can be bought in Eastern markets for twelve cents 
per pound. Have the butcher remove the shoulder-blade 
and cut off the knuckle; keep that and the meat that be- 
longs with it for soup or jelly; it will make three pints of 
soup or a quart of jelly. If what remains is too much 
for a roast cut some stewing pieces from the ends, leav- 
ing the pocket where the shoulder-blade was to be filled 
with dressing. A double roasting-pan is much nicer for 
veal, as it keeps in the steam and juices, and the roast 
will not become dry. If there is considerable left from 
the roast with some gravy it will make a nice breakfast 
or luncheon dish and a salad. Save those portions which 
are moist and lean for the salad, and cut them in small 
dice. Use with twice the quantity of celery or white, 
crisp cabbage. Beware of imported cabbage, which looks 
fine, but has a very disagreeable flavor when it is used 
raw. Make a dressing with one-half pint of vinegar, 
one heaping tablespoonful of sugar, one teaspoonful of 
dry mustard, two eggs, a little salt and white pepper. 
Mix the mustard with a little of the vinegar, add to it 
the rest of the ingredients. Thoroughly beat the eggs 
and scald over hot water, stirring constantly to pre- 
vent curdling. Remove from the fire when it is like a 
smooth custard, add a piece of butter half the size of an 
egg, and pour it hot over a scant pint of meat. When 
it is entirely cold stir in the cabbage, chopped a little finer 
than the meat is cut. For the breakfast dish take the 
outside and the roughest parts of the roast, cut it fine, re- 
moving gristle and fat, and put it in a saucepan with a 
little water. Cover it closely and let it simmer for a half- 
hour; then add the gravy that was left, and if not thick 
enough, put in a little flour mixed with cold water. If 
_ no gravy was left, take some of the soup stock obtained 
from the knuckle, and use that in place of water when 
the meat is first put to warm. Then thicken as for or- 
dinary gravy. Toast some slices of bread, being careful 
not to burn them. If stock is used instead of gravy 
some butter will be needed. Arrange the toast on a 
platter, pour the meat and gravy over it and garnish with 
parsley. There should be gravy enough to thoroughly 
moisten the toast. The soup stock will be nice for cream 
of rice soup or any soup requiring light stock, or for 
making gravies or sauces. 


Pressed Veal. 
This can be made by reserving that part of the shoulder 
which is not required for the roast and boiling it with the 


knuckle till the meat will easily slip from the bones. 
Then take up the meat, chop it fine, season with salt, 
pepper and a little mustard and lemon juice, and boil the 
liquor with the bones till strong enough to make jelly, 
then strain and add tothe meat. Thoroughly mix and 
turn into a mold until the next day. Garnish with parsley 


or celery. 
Imperial Pudding. 


Three eggs, one cup powdered sugar, one level cup (half 
pint) new process flour, or a rounded cup of the ordinary 
flour, two tablespoonfuls of water, half a level teaspoon- 
ful of soda and one and a quarter of cream of tartar. 
Beat the yolks with an egg-beater, stir into them the 
sugar and water. Make the soda very fine and sift it and 
the cream of tartar twice with the flour; then stir in the 
flour and beat thoroughly. Last, gently stir in the whites 
beaten to a stiff froth. Butter well a flat-bottomed pud- 
ding-dish and bake the cake thirty minutes. When done, 
let it cool; then cut it into the desired number of pieces, 
split and butter them and return to their places in the 
dish. Make a custard, using four eggs to a quart of 
milk, sweeten to taste, flavor and pour over the cake. 
Bake half an hour in a moderate oven. 


Créme de la Creme Pudding. 

Pare and slice sweet oranges, put a layer in a glass 
dish and sprinkle lightly with sugar; then add a layer of 
freshly-grated cocoanut, then another of oranges, and 
so on till the dish is half full; then pour over it Italian 
cream and set onthe ice. For the cream, use one-quarter 
of a box of Cox’s gelatine, three eggs, one quart of milk 
and three-quarters of a cup of sugar. Soak the gelatine 
one hour in a gill of cold water, then add to it a pint and 
a half of the milk and put it into a granite saucepan that 
will hold two quarts, and set the pan in a kettle of boiling 
water. Beat the yolks of the eggs with the sugar and a 
quarter of a teaspoonful of salt, add to them the remain- 
ing half-pint of milk, and stir into the hot milk. Cook 
five minutes, stirring constantly ; then remove from the 
fire and stir in the whites beaten to a stiff froth, pour 
over the oranges and cocoanut and set away tocool, A 
plain, soft custard can be used instead of the cream. 

Canned Huckleberry Pie. 

This method of preparing the fruit for pies will be 
found suitable for any kind of canned fruit which is 
too juicy. Drain the juice from the fruit and put it in 
a granite-iron saucepan, reserving a quarter of a cup. 
Put it on to heat, and mix with the cold juice as much 
cornstarch or arrowroot as you think will thicken the 
entire juice to about the consistency of thick cream or 
jelly. When the juice in the pan is boiling hot, put in 
the cornstarch and stir constantly until it is scalded, then 
remove from the fire and add the fruit. If the fruit will 
bear any more sugar, add that while it is hot. Bake with 
two crusts and remove from the oven as soon as the 
crust is baked. Mrs. C. G. HERBERT. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


The New York Horticultural Society held its first 
exhibition in its new quarters on East Fifteenth street, 
March 2, which proved to be one of the most disagree- 
able of March days and unfortunately prevented a large 
attendance. The display reflected credit on the exhibi- 
tors, and was worthy of the effort of the society. It was 
not an exhibition of quantity, but of sterling quality. 
The orchids from W. B. Dinsmore, some fifty spikes, 
composed of Phalenopsis Schtlleriana, amabzlis and 
grandiflora, Cattleyas triane, amethystina and labzata, 
phaius, odontoglots, ccelogyne and lycastes, were a superb 
combination of coloring and form. Roses were in quan- 
tity well shown. The sport from Catharine Mermet, 
“The Bride,” was lovely. Madame G. Luizet also was 
beautiful. Such varieties as Magna Charta, Paul Ney- 
ron, Anna de Diesbach, Camille de Rohan, Baroness 
Rothschild and the invincible Jacqueminot were finely 
shown. These represented the hybrid perpetual section. 
Fine Mermets, Niphetos, Perles des Jardin and Bon 
Silenes among teas, the hybrid teas being well to the 
front with fine William F. Bennetts, American Beauties, 
La France and Lady Mary Fitzwilliam. The above were 
to be seen in quantity, showing the standing of their pop- 
ularity. A new rose, another sport from the hybrid per- 
petual Comtesse de Serenyi, a beautiful cupped form of 
that exquisite Malmaison blush which could. well be 
called a Malmaison with cupped flowers, had many ad- 
mirers. Another novelty, Mymphea Zanzibarienszs (a 
pale form), violet-shaded to dark purple, was exhibited 
by E. D. Sturtevant. 

Spring flowers were well shown. A fine bank of hya- 
cinths, tulips and narcissus, with lily-of-the-valley, added 
color and brightness to the display. A group of fifty 
lilacs in pots, some geraniums, &c., composed all the 
plants shown, excepting a collection of well-flowered or- 
chids from John S. Bush. Some miscellaneous cut-flow- 
ers, aS carnations, violets, geraniums, amaryllis, and dishes 
of fine mushrooms, cucumbers and tomatoes made up a 
very interesting display for this first effort of the year. 


* 
* * 


China Pinks.—It is truly astonishing to see how this 
useful class of plants is neglected, or not grown at all, 
which is better than to half grow a thing, when it 
possesses so many real points of usefulness. Dzanthus 
heddewig7, with its numerous beautiful varieties, is one 
of our most valuable summer flowers; although it is un- 
just to call it a summer flower, when, with but little at- 
tention, it can be made to ornament the garden from 
June until November, or until such times as the frosts 
destroy the chrysanthemum. For early flowers, sow the 
seed in July and transplant into a carefully prepared bed 
where they are wanted to bloom in August. After the 
ground has been slightly frozen, cover the bed to the 
depth of two inches with newly-fallen teaves, not suf- 
ficient to cover the plants, and no further care will be 


required. The following June the bed will be a mass of 
bloom, which will continue until the plants from seed, 
sown in April, will come into flower. These in turn will 
last until early winter, and not unfrequently will the 
plants live through winter and afford much pleasure the 


coming summer. a 
* s 


Klunder’s Flower Show.—As we go to press active 
preparations are being made by Mr. Klunder for the 
finest exhibition of flowers ever made at this season of 
the year. We do not mean ever made in this country, 
but in any country on any occasion. His display last 
year surpassed anything previously known, and that was 
but a feeble effort in comparison to what is now going 
on. That individual effort should so far surpass that 
of the best organized society seems wonderful; yet such 


is the fact, and it shows plainly what well-directed effort 


will do in any given direction. We hope to give a com- 
plete report of the exhibition in our next number. 


* 
* * 


Basket of Pansies.—‘‘ Among arrangements of flowers 
for the sitting-room table none have truer charms than 
may be gained from a handful of some simple flower 
placed loosely and easily in a receptacle of quiet form 
and color. * * * Pansies should be largely grown 
for cutting; they last longer in water than most summer 
flowers, and their varied markings, rich coloring and 
velvet-like texture make them worthy of the closest ex- 
amination. They have an almost human interest, from 
the varying expression of their innocent face-like flowers, 
while not the least of their charms is a delicate and de- 
lightful scent. They should be cut long, with a liberal 
supply of stem and leaf, when they will readily fall into 
natural, easy bunches; cut with the flower-stalk alone 
they are less easy to manage and never look and last so 
well.” 

The above hint from the Garden suggests a good 
many others in the same direction. The saucer bouquet, 
as popularly known, is one of the simplest forms of table 
decoration, and certainly one of the most beautiful. Not- 
withstanding the fact that we have during the summer 
season flowers appropriate for all sorts of decoration, 
yet we are never content without a few saucers filled 
with pansies, balsams, forget-me-nots, and many other 
annuals that do not aspire to the dignity of a tall vase. 

* - * 

Verbenas.—When treated as annuals, but few plants 
surpass the verbena for quantity and quality of bloom. 
We consider the legitimate way to grow the verbena is 
from seed instead of from cuttings, though the latter is 
the more common practice. From seed we get plants 
much more vigorous, consequently better bloomers. *Tis 
true, if a particular variety is wanted we must depend 
upon plants propagated by cuttings. But why is any 
given color required or "rated more valuable than an- 
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other? We think only from the florist’s efforts to in- 
crease sales by overrating a particular variety to which 
the committee of some society has awarded a certificate 
of merit. We think the great charm in growing flowers 
is to get something superior to what has heretofore been 
produced, and the only way to secure such results is by 
raising plants from seed. The verbena is quite as apt to 
astonish in that direction as any other class of plants. 

We find in Peter Henderson & Co.’s catalogue a new 
race of verbenas noticed with flowers of enormous size 
and brilliancy. We would say, however, that we saw the 
same growing last season, and did not before suppose 
the verbena capable of so high a development in every 
point of usefulness and beauty, size, color, form and 
blooming qualities. 

ae 

Gladiolus.—For early flowers plant gladioli as soon 
as the ground is fit to work, no matter how early, even 
though the ground may be frozen hard after plant- 
ing it will not injure the bulbs in the least. Reserve 
the strongest bulbs for late flowers, and keep them in a 
dark, cool, dry room to prevent their starting. Although 
summer flowering bulbs, if they can be kept back until 
October the flowers will be much larger and finer. A 
cool, moist atmosphere is the one in which they delight. 
Climate alone is what makes the gladiolus succeed so 
well in England. As for soil, it makes but little differ- 
ence what it is; if you can succeed in growing potatoes 
you can the gladiolus. If it is very heavy, plant shallow, 
say from one to two inches; if light, from four to six 
inches. It is best to use ground made very rich for some 
other crop the previous year, as fresh manure does not 
suit them. * 

* * 

Begonia alba perfecta grandifloraa—A couple of 
years since I obtained this very desirable begonia, without 
any label, and am not sure that this is the proper name, 
as neither florists nor amateurs who have seen it here 
have ever seen it before, but all unite in saying that it is 
the most beautiful plant that they have ever seen in this 
fine class. The foliage and growth resemble the well- 
known &. ruéra, but are more dwarf, the flower is iden- 
tical with the same plant, except that it is pure white. 
When the same plants were in bloom last spring, before 
being cut back, they were one solid mass of these ele- 
gant blooms, borne in immense pendent clusters.—C. A. 
Reeser. 

*% . * 

Single Dahlias.—This popular flower gives the great- 
est Satisfaction when treated as an annual, providing the 
seed has been saved from choice varieties. Seed sown in 
a frame or hotbed, or even in pots in the house, early 
in April, make splendid flowering plants in September, 
which is as early as the dahlia should come into flower 
under any circumstances, if the best results are an ob- 
ject. Our hot, dry summers are not such as the dahlia 
delights in, and the single forms seem more sensitive to 
the summer’s sun than do the double ones. We should 
advise keeping over a few of the best colors and plants 
of the best habit from which to save seed. But where a 
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large mass is required, depend wholly fupon seedlings, 
which should be planted close enough to spare a few of 
the poorer ones, of which there will always be a goodly 
number. These can be thrown out when the first flowers. 
appear, and the others will soon spread themselves suf- 
ficiently to cover the ground. The certainty of securing 
some really good flowers and the reasonable hope of 
getting a few superior ones, adds a great charm to the 
cultivation of this, like that of all other flowers of a sim- 


ilar nature. s 
* * 


Postage on Seeds.—The American Seed Trade Asso- 
ciation and the Society of American Florists, justly 
alarmed at the action of Congress in considering a bill to 
increase the postage on seeds and plants, have gone to 
work with a determination not only to defeat the bill, but 
also to pass a bill to reduce the postage on seeds and 
plants, and there is now a fair prospect of their being suc- 
cessful in both. The following representatives from the 
two associations have waited on the Congressional Com- 
mittee on Post-offices and Post Roads, and submitted to 
them some unanswerable arguments in favor of the re- 
duction of postage: 


John Thorpe, Queens, N. Y. 

A. Conard, West Grove, Pa. 

Robert J. Halliday, Balti- 
more, Md. 


Peter Henderson, New York. 

Wm. A. Dreer, Philadelphia. 

W. Atlee Burpee, Philadel- 
phia. 


The following facts were neatly stated: ‘We claim 
that seeds, plants, forest trees, &c., are educators of the 
people, and that the development of our agriculture and 
horticulture being directly dependent thereon will propor- 
tionately increase the receipts from postage on letters and 
catalogues, while at the same time it will operate to the 
benefit of nearly every farmer, market gardener and rural 
resident, who being able to obtain seeds, bulbs and plants 
so much cheaper will plant more largely, and will test 
new improved varieties. The very fact alone of seedling 
forest trees, and tree seeds being thus carried at cheaper 
rates will immeasurably serve a need now widely felt and 
largely agitated, for these seedling forest trees could not 
be safely sent unless by such quick conveyance as the 
mails.” 

a x 

Mushrooms have become a favorite article of food, and 
we may say quite a common one, as they are to be found 
nearly all times of the year at the principal vegetable 
markets in our leading cities. They are also canned for 
use when they cannot be obtained in the markets, and 
are also pickled in large quantities. To grow mushrooms, 
in order to have them fresh during winter, is quite an ex- 
pensive undertaking, and a practice that cannot become 
general because of the cost. Every family that has a 
lawn can have an abundance of this delicious vegetable in 
autumn with very little trouble or expense. All that is 
necessary is to obtain some spawn, which is very cheap, 
break it into small pieces and plant it on the lawn. Dig 
small holes two inches deep, put in a piece of spawn an 
inch square, and cover up with the soil taken out. This 
will not in the least disfigure the lawn, which will, with- 
out further care, yield an abundant supply of mushrooms 
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‘during September and October, and, ina favorable season, 
a large lawn will yield sufficient for winter use. The 
spawn should be put in as soon as any gardening can be 
done, say in April or early in May. 


* 
ok * 


Hyacinths after Flowering.—If properly treated after 
they go out of flower, hyacinths will bloom fairly well the 
second year, but of course not equal to the first. The 
proper way to treat them is, as soon as the flowers fade, 
to cut off the old stems, preserve the leaves from injury, 
and then plant them out in a bed of soil in a cold pit or 
frame. When turning them out of the pots only take 
away the crocks that have served for drainage, and leave 
the ball of soil intact. As soon as they are planted give 
the soil sufficient water to settle it firmly about the roots ; 
then shut up the frame close for a week, and throw a mat 
on the glass for a few hours during the day if the sun is 
very strong. At the end of a week give a little air, and 
increase the amount gradually, removing the lights to 
allow them to have any gentle warm showers that may 
come during the day. In six weeks from the time of 
planting, the lights may be removed altogether, but the 
roots must not suffer for the want of water all the time 
there is a green leaf upon them. When all the leaves 
are quite yellow, take up the bulbs and place them singly 
on a shelf in a cool, airy shed. Bulbs so treated come in 
admirably for the mixed borders another year.—Garden- 


er's Magazine. 


* 
% * 


A Double Verbena.—George Wittbold, a Chicago flor- 
ist, is authority for stating that at last a double verbena 
has been produced. It is of the old Defiance or scarlet 
‘strain. Whether it is likely to be of any interest in the 
double form remains to be seen. A peculiarity about this 
doubling of flowers is that a certain amount of cultivation 
seems necessary before the change is brought about. 
With some flowers a few years seem to produce it, while 
with others a much longer time is required. The ver- 
bena is one of the latter kind, and has come along with 
the doubling of the Phlox Drummondi. Some flowers 
are improved by this doubling of the petals, while others 
remain at best only a curiosity. The pansy a few years 
ago was heralded with double flowers, but it has been 
lost ‘sight of, and possibly is even lost to cultivation. 
Some day, however, other strains may break and some- 
thing good be obtained. First the double zonal gerani- 
ums were poor affairs; now who would be without them ? 
—Prairie Farmer. 


Catalogues, &c., Received. 


“A Few Flowers Worthy of General Culture.” B. A. 
Elliott Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.—This is, in reality, a 
catalogue of hardy herbaceous plants and choice seeds, 
but is in all respects so much superior to anything in 
the catalogue line that it deserves special notice. Itisa 
just plea in favor of hardy plants, which are illustrated 
aid described in the most pleasing and truthful manner. 
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As a guide to the amateur, we know of no publication 
that excels it, while the illustrations and presswork 
compare favorably with the best of our monthly maga- 
zines. 
W. S. Little, Rochester, N. Y.—Semi-annual wholesale 
price-list of the Commercial Nurseries. Ornamental trees 


_and clematis a specialty. 


D. M. Ferry & Co., Detroit, Mich. —Annual illustrated 
catalogue of vegetable and flower seeds, bulbs, plants, 
&c. Good as usual. 

Iowa Seed Company, Des Moines, Ia.—Sixteenth an- 
nual catalogue of vegetable and flower seeds. 

Wm. C. Beckert, Allegheny, Pa.—Annual illustrated 
catalogue for 1886. Beckert’s new and valuable radish, 
the “Chartier,” a specialty. 

W. W. Rawson & Co., 34 South Market street, Boston, 
Mass.—lIllustrated handbook of vegetable and flower 
seeds. The name of “Rawson” is familiar to all who 
are acquainted with first-class vegetables. 

Ellis Brothers, Keene, N. H.—Descriptive and illus- 
trated catalogue of vegetable and flower seeds for 1886. 
Cheap lists a specialty. 

Charles T. Starr, Avondale, Pa.—Annual descriptive 
catalogue of the Pleasantville Nurseries, flowering plants, 
bulbs and cuttings. 

All Garden Supplies, Robert J. Halliday, Baltimore, 
Md.—For the trade only, to whom are offered a rare col- 
lection of roses, camellias and azaleas. Also retail de- 
scriptive catalogue of all that is desirable in the way of 
seeds, bulbs and plants. 

Michel Plant and Seed Company, 708 Olive street, St. 
Louis, Mo.—Illustrated descriptive catalogue of garden 
and flower seeds, summer flowering bulbs, bedding and 
greenhouse plants. 

H. Beyers, New London, Ia.—Annual catalogue of 
“ warranted ’. garden and flower seeds. Sent free to all 
applicants. 

Paul Butz & Son, New Castle, Pa.—Wholesale ang re- 
tail catalogues of plants and trees. 

The Mapes Formula and Peruvian Guano Cicadas 
158 Front street, New York city.—Catalogue and price- 
list of Mapes’s complete manures. 

John S. Collins, Moorestown, N. J.—lIllustrated and 
descriptive catalogue of small fruit plants. 

Schlegel & Fottler, 26 South Market street, Boston, 
Mass.—Annual seed, plant, bulb and fertilizer catalogue 
for 1886. A very correct and complete manual. 

Hale Brothers, South Glastonbury, Conn. — Annual 
catalogue of small fruit-plants, with the motto, “ Big Ber- 
ries and Lots of Them.” 

W.C. Wilson, Astoria, N. Y., and 45 West Fourteenth 
street, New York city.—Annual retail catalogue of roses, 
orchids and all manner of greenhouse, bedding, vegetable 
and small fruit plants, bulbs, seeds, &c., &c. 

Robert Scott & Son, rose growers, Philadelphia, Pa.— 
Annual catalogue of roses, chrysanthemums and bedding 
plants. Roses a specialty. 

Delos Staples, Willow Ridge Fruit Farm, West Sebewa, 
Mich. Descriptive price-list of blueberries. 

“The Florida Cultivator,” published by the Southern 
Sun Publishing Company, Palatka, Fla.—This new as- 
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pirant for public favor is devoted to the farm, grove, gar- 
den and fireside. If the future numbers are as good as 
No. 1, Vol. I., it will deserve all the favors it may ask, for 
we consider this number a valuable publication. It is not 
only instructive, but so entertaining as to make it both 
pleasant and profitable reading. It is far more scientific 
than the average horticultural publication, yet is so free 
from technical terms that the reader will soon become in- 
terested in the science of horticulture. 

Irving Allen, Springfield, Mass.—Annual illustrated 
catalogue of small fruit plants and fruit-trees. 

L. W. Goodell, Dwight, Mass.—Annual illustrated cat- 
alogue of vegetable and flower seeds. 

Bristol Sisters, Topeka, Kan.—Annual catalogue of 
useful plants and flower-seeds. Send for this catalogue 
and see what ladies can do for and in floriculture. 

Aaron Low, seed grower, Essex, Mass.—Seed cata- 
logue and garden manual. An excellent publication. 

Martin Benson, Swanwick, II].-—Guide to fig culture in 
the open ground at the North, and catalogue of rare trop- 
ical fruits and plants. 

Fred W. Kelsey, 208 Broadway, New York.—Abridged 
catalogue of new and choice trees, shrubs and plants. 

Wm. H. Moon, Morrisville, Pa.—lIllustrated catalogue 
of the Glenwood Nurseries, fruit and ornamental trees 
shrubs and plants. 

H. S. Anderson, Union Springs, N. Y.—Descriptive 
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catalogue and price-list of the Cayuga Lake Nurseries. 
The new plum, “ Shipper’s Pride,” a specialty. 

J. A. Everitt & Co., Watsontown, Pa.—Catalogue of 
vegetable and flower-seeds. Potatoes a specialty. 

A. Blanc & Co., Philadelphia, Pa—Catalogue and hints. 
on cacti. By mail, postpaid, on receipt of fifteen cents. 
This is an exceedingly interesting and useful treatise on 
the cultivation of cacti, a family of plants but little under- 
stood. 

Thomas Jackson, Portland, Me.—Annual wholesale 
catalogue of fruit and ornamental trees, shrubs, small 
fruit plants, &c. 

George W. Hawkins, Newburgh, N. Y. 
catalogue of. trees, vines, shrubs, plants, &c. 

Albert Williams, Sharon, Pa. Book of flowers and 
plants, illustrated. The annual announcement of a de- 
voted florist to the devotees of floriculture. 

B. P. Critchell & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. Their thirty- 
third catalogue of plants and flowers, freely illustrated. 

Stark & Co., Louisiana, Mo. 
the Stark Nurseries for the spring of 1886. The “ Mari- 
ana” plum a specialty. 

Mansfield Milton & Co., Youngstown, Ohio.  Illus- 
trated catalogue of vegetable and flower seeds, bedding 
plants and cut-flowers. 


Illustrated 


Haskell’s Floral Nursery, Dubuque, JIa.—lIllustrated. 


plant catalogue for 1886. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Edttor Floral Cabinet: 


I have tried growing narcissus, hyacinths, crocuses, 
snowdrops and scillas as pot-plants this winter, and have 
been amply repaid by the abundant sweetness given me 
in return for so little trouble. But now I am at a loss to 
know what to do with them as their bloom decays, and 
ask you to give me advice on the following points : 


1. Will a polyanthus narcissus which has bloomed this 
year bioom again in the house, and how shall I keep it 
through the summer? 2. How shall I treat the Roman 
hyacinth for bloom next winter? 3. Mine has formed 
five additional bulbs; will they bloom next winter? 4. 
How must I treat the scillas, snowdrops, crocuses and 
hyacinths I want to keep for winter blooming next year ? 
In earth during the summer, or dry? 5. 1 attempted to 
grow a freesia, but failed. I want to try again, encour- 
aged by an article in the last CABINET. How shall I 
treat it to make it bloom ? Very truly, 


Mrs. B. H. M. 


Answer.—There is but one reply to all your queries 
excepting the last. The bulbs you have grown this win- 
ter so successfully cannot be induced to bloom for you 
next winter. By encouraging leaf-culture now, and grad- 
ually ripening off, you can plant the bulbs in the border 
next fall and get some small spikes of bloom the follow- 
ing spring. It is the cheapest and best plan to throw 
them away as soon as they are done blooming. The 


Roman hyacinth will, in a measure, recuperate, if planted’ 


in a good rich soil with a sunny exposure. 


Wholesale catalogue of 


] 


5. There is no bulb more easy to manage than the- 


freesia. Put six or eight bulbs in a six-inch pot filled 
with ordinary potting soil, water thoroughly, and set 
aside until they commence growth, then give them a 
light, warm situation and they will come into bloom soon 
after Christmas. Let the bulbs you have thoroughly 
ripen, and leave them in the pot perfectly dry until about 


the first of September, then repot and they will com-- 


mence growth. 


Hardy Climber—J/rs. F. Hayes.—The wistaria is an 


admirable climber for the situation you name, as is the- 


aristolochia, or Dutchman’s pipe; neither are very ex- 
pensive plants. (See florists’ catalogues.) They will not 
make much growth the first season, and to fill the space 
we should advise planting the maurandya, a most beau- 
tiful climber. 


Bulbs.—/rs. Stanley Bown.—Plant inthe open border 
as soon as the weather will permit. 


Amaryllis rosea,x—(Premium No. 3).—C. Urbane.— 
Plant in the open ground the same as gladiolus, or other 
summer-flowering bulbs, Cover the bulb, if the soil is 
heavy, but half-an-inch; if light and sandy, cover one 
inch, and no further care will be necessary to secure 
an abundance of flowers. 
posure are essential to perfect development. 


A moist soil and sunny ex-- 
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NEWSPAPER WAIFS. 


Five million needles recently sunk with an 
ocean staamer to the bottom of the sea. We hope 
the mermaids will take the hint and make them- 
selves some clothes.—Burlington Free Press. 


** As for me, I hope to be cremated.’’ I made 
that remark to my pastor once, who said, with what 
he seemed to think was animpressive manner: ‘J 
wouldn’t worry about that if f had your chances.’ — 
Mark Twain.. 


Tramp—Will you please give me ten cents, 
sir? I’m on my way homs to die.’ Gentleman 
(handing him the money)—‘'I don’t mind giving you 
ten cents for so worthy a purpose as that, but your 
breath smells terribly of whisky.” Tramp—‘‘T 
know it does, sir. Whisky’s what’s killin’ me.’’— 
Drake's Travelers’ Magazine. 


Well, I was fooled last night,” remarked 
Mrs. Snaggs. ‘‘ How so, my dear?” asked her hus- 
band. ‘‘I fod a piece in the paper headed ‘ The 
‘United Brethren,’ and when I read it, it was about a 
religious denomination.” ‘‘ Certainly it was. What 
did you think it would be about?’ ‘‘ Why, I thought 
it was something about the Siamese twins.’’ 


WHAT DO YOU KNOW ? 


A foreign visitor to the United States, on his return 


‘home, was telling the peculiarities of the people of 


_ diferent American cities. 


In one of them, he said, 


| they had for a shibboleth, ‘‘ What do you know?” 


} 


Without regard to any other of the circumstances in 


_ which an applicant for admission to their society 


might be placed, he had to show intelligent expe- 


_ yiance in a wide range of knowledge or he was ex- 
eluded. We have often thouzht that was a very 
excellent test of character, and it is a test that more 


people than those living in the particular city re- 


. ferred to make continually, whether consciously or 
no. It is the ordeal every witness in every court of 


justice everywhere has to undergo. It is right that 
the test should be applied, and it is right that every 


applicant for attention in human society should en- 


- dure the ordeal. 


The test is of value under varied 
conditions. In the sick-room the question is asked of 
those who once were ill, but who are now enjoying 
health, about means of restoration, ‘What do you 
know ?”” The kindly hearts of a number of corre- 


' spondents who, through gratitude, have come for- 


} 


i 


ward to tell the story of the means by which they 
are now well, lead to the publication of the following 
responses : 


Rey. Cyrus Hamuin, D.D., LL.D., President of 
Middlebury College, Vermont, writes: 


“T derived so much benefit from your Compound 
Oxygen Treatment last year that I will ask you to 
send me the same supply for home treatment with 
the Inhaler, for which I inclose the price. By my 
advice others have tried it, and never without 


_ benefit.” 


kK ——— 
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| Lwastroubled more or less with catarrh. During those 


} 


| pound Oxygen cure. 


| Ruv. A. A. Jonnson, A.M., formerly financial agent, 
and now President of Wesleyan College, Fort Worth, 
Texas, wrote us under date of February 21, 1885 : 


Drs. STARKEY AND PALEN—From 1878 to June, 1883, 


_years I tried several remedies, but from them I re- 
-eeived no permanent relief. In the winter and spring 
of 1883 I grew a great deal worse, and suffered 
sreatly with sore throat, hoarseness, and catarrhal 
| Fever. At times I could not speak publicly, because 
of hoarseness and coughing. Alarmed at my condi- 
tion I sought a remedy, and was led to try the Com- 

It worked like magic. Within 
‘two weeks my hoarseness and sore throat were gone. 
and my general health began to improve at once. 
c the end of three months, when I had finished the 


rst treatment, the catarrh was gone. I have not 
| been specially troubled with catarrh since. Iregard 
| the Compound Oxygen treatment as a wonderful 
discovery of science, and a blessing to suffering 
humanity. A. A. JOHNSON. 


‘ 4 On November 2, 1885, Mr. Johnson wrote: ‘‘ You 


are at liberty to use anything I have written you in 


favor of Compound Oxygen. [ regard it asa great 
remedy.”’ 


Rev. JosepH H. Fasperman, of Capel Grove, N. C., 
was a great sufferer from lung disease until he took 
a course of treatment of Compound Oxygen. He 
writes: ‘I believe the cavity in my left lung is 
healed. Until two weeks ago have not coughed a 
dozen times in a year.”’ 


Curiosity as to Compound Oxygen may be fully 
gratified by anyone who will take the trouble to 
write a postal-card or letter of request to Drs. 
Starkey & Palen, at 1529 Arch street, Philadelphia 
They publish a brochure of nearly two hundred 
pages, entitled Compound Oxygen— Its Mode of 
Action and Results; also monographs on asthma, 
catarrh, consumption, dyspepsia, hay fever, neu- 
ralgia, rheumatism, &c.; also, once a quarter, they 
issue Health and Life, arecord of cures of patients 
made by the patients themselves. This publication 
has been issued every quarter for over six years, and 
is a complete answer to all questions as to the 
virtues of Compound Oxygen. Allthis literature, or 
any part of it, will be sent, post-paid, freely, to any 
address on application. 


Well, what have you got for supper ?”’ asked 
Mr. Snaggs last night as he entered the dining-room. 
‘“‘Why, [ have some biscuits that 1 made myself, 
dear,” replied his wife. ‘‘ Well, bring them on,”’ 
said Snaggsin aresigned tone. I’m hungry enough 
to eat anything.’’— Pittsburgh Chronicle. 


A BuILDING FoR WoRrKING Women. —Warner 
Brothers, the well-known corset manufacturers, 
have commenced the erection of a building in 
Bridgeport, Conn., to cost $35,000, for the free use 
of the 1,000 girls employed in their factory. The 
building will be about seventy feet square and three 
stories high. The first story will be devoted to a res- 
taurant, where good meals will be furnished at cost. 
The second story will contain a large reading-room 
and library, conversation room, music room, bath- 
room and lavatory. The third story will contain a 
large hall, seating 600, a small hall, seating 150, and 
class rooms, where evening classes in singing, pen- 
manship, drawing, bookkeeping, fancy needlework, 
&c., wilk be taught. The building will be under the 
care of acompetent matron, and will be free to all 
girls in Warner Brothers’ employ. [t will be the first 
building of this kind erected in this country, and will 
without doubt prove the practical wisdom and be- 
nevolence of its projectors. 


Our readers will notice in this issue of Ta 
FLorau CABINET, a change from the small advertit 
ment of Le Page’s Liquid Glue, showing the sma| 
can or bottle. Instead of the simple announcemeg)| 
of its merits, those who use it, amount of sales, h 
sample can be obtained, &c., the Russia Cemen| 
Company perform a praiseworthy act in revealing | 
fraud which is the more contemptible, because 
affects only the smallest size for family use ( 
bottle goods), and therefore affects those who 4 
obliged to buy in small quantities rather than tho 
who are able to stand the imposition, In additi 
to the statements of the advertisement, which] 1 
have from good authority are exact in details, 
have it from sources unquestioned that varior 
statements promulgated through the press, by sho 
ecards, &c., of other glues as receiving endorsemen 
from high government officials, are entire fabric: 
tions with not even the color of truth. In point 
fact, the Smithsonian Institution (as well as othe 
government departments) have used, and still 
Le Page’s Liquid Glue exclusively, reason for whic 
is found in its containing no acid, while we 
informed others have an acid base; and its supi 
rior strength. At New Orleans, on a Riehle testin 
machine, a block of Georgia pine one inch squar 
butted, registered 1612 pounds before parting. L 
Page’s Liquid Glue does not need our especié 
praise ; the fact that such manufacturers as th 
Pullman Palace Car Company have adopted it show 
its worth to every wood-worker, and for ever 
family in the land. ; 
Every bonnet has a “‘b”’ in it.—Lowell Cit. 


izen. 


A bad man is like bad mucilage. 
stick at nothing.—N. O. Picayune. 

Norwich, N. Y., is to have a comic opera te 
raise money for a cemetery fund. As Pope says, 
* From grave to gay.” ‘-@ 


He wil 


That was a quaint conceit of the boy whel 
he unlocked the horns of the two fighting goats Jan 
separated them said he had ‘‘ unbuttin’ed ” them. ~ 


Miss I'rances E. Willard has selected som 
Gospel and Temperance songs, familiar tunes, 20! 
copies of which will be sent to any church or Sun- 
day-school. Address the Publisher, Mrs. Laura @ 
Fixen, Albert Lea, Minn., enclosing twenty cents 
for postage. : 


After two years’ trial, we unhesitatingly pro 
nounce the Boss Zinc and Leather Collar Pad th 
only durable and successful one that we have evel 
used. It retains its shape, is cooling, prevent 
chafing, and thereby keeps the horses’ necks cleai 
and healthy.--Hiram G. Dop@r & Sons, wood and 
coal dealers, Madison, Wis. 


PARKER'S EMBROUDERY STAMPING OUTEIT 1! 


100 


CHOICE PATTERNS 


AAAAADADAAAAAAAAAALS 


AAAAAAAAAAADADAAADADAADAAADAADAAAAAAAAADDAAA AL 


AbAb bd bbhbbbhbbhbbbhbbbbdbhbhbbbbbbbbbhabhh bhabd 


$f 0 


DAAAAAAAAAAAAMAAAAAAA 


PREPAID BY MAIL. 


This outfit does not consist of alot of worthless little patterns so crowded together onasinglesheetthat 
they cannot be used, and is mot accompanied by a lot of trashy articles put up inade. paper toy shoppingbag. 


THE VALUE OF THIS OUTFIT IS IN GOOD USEFUL STAMPING PATTERNS. 


AND THE MONEY WILL BE CHEERFULLY RETURNED IF NOT SATISFACTORY. 


Description of a few of the patterns :—1 set of initials for towels, hat ribbons, &c., worth 50c. 3 
2 large outlines for tidies, 25c. each; 1 design for tinsel embroidery, 5inches wide, for end of table 
scarf, 25c.; 1 tidy design for ribbon work, 20c.; 1 large clover design, 7x11, 25c.; and 1 large thistle, 6x7, for 
Kensington painting, 25c.; I stork and 1 large butterfly, for lustre painting, 25c.; 1 pansy design for ladies 
bag, 10c.; 1 design tor thermometer case, 20¢.3 1 e1egant spray of golden-rod, 6x11, 25c.; 1 Martha Washing- 
ton geranium for plush petals, 6x10, 25c.; Lhalf wreath for hat crown, 15c.; 1 design for top of umbrella 
case, 15¢.; 1 spider’s web, ana 1 new disk pa'tern, 25c.; 1 tidy design, owl’s on a tree, 25¢.; 1 vine of daisies q 
and ferns, for end of table searf, 15c.; 1 wide braiding pattern, 25c.; 1 large bunch of daisies, 20c.; and750r = 


more other designs of roses, clematis, autumn leaves, outline designs, &c., &e. 


Besides the patterns the 


outfit contains: 1 box black and 1 box white powder; 2 distributors; illustrated instruction book, teaching 
stamping, all the stitches, &¢.; 1 tidy, all stamped and ready to be worked, with silk to work it, and our 
Catalogue and IMustrated Price List, with over 3000 pictures, and description of patterns, new 
fancy work, table covers, key holders, &c., and prices Of silks, felis, satins, chemilles, tinsel, &c. 


We are the largest dealers in these zoods in the world. 


25cts. per doz. skeins. 
Catalogue of Patterns, 25cts. 


Embroidery Silk 25 skeins l3cts. by mail. 


T. E. PARKER, Lynn, Mass., a 


Best Kensington Floss 
Price List Free. 


The readers of this journal are reminded that the above advertisement is not a catch-penny ~ al 
offer, but the honest statement of a firm dealing exclusively in this class of goods. 
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Cactus Dau iA, Mrs. Hawkins (Flowers sulphur yellow, shading to creamy yellow). 


THE ACTOR sDaArtlLia, 


HE dahlia is a fortunate flower, always presenting 
some new phase to make, or rather keep it, popular. 

The single form, when first introduced, created a craze in 
the floral world which was soon magnified by the double 
form that has been so generally cultivated for the past 
fifty years. When the popular taste began to tire of 
this type and to want something new, the single form of 
a new type fortunately appeared and received marked at- 
tention, which it richly deserved. And now an interme- 
diate form is creating a sensation, as well it might. The 
cactus dahlia is truly an acquisition, being of pleasing 
form and of the most dazzling color and, withal, a remark- 
ably free bloomer. The hybridist has already given us 
several varieties of it, among whichis W/rs. Hawkzus, the 
subject of our illustration. This was exhibited last year 
for the first time, at a meeting of the Royal Horticultural 


Society, London, by S. S. Ware, Esq., and it is described 
as follows in the Gardener’s Magazine : 

“ The figure accompanying this note is a faithful repre- 
sentation of it as regards form and proportions, but gives 
no idea of its delicate shades of soft yellow, passing into 
cream or primrose tints, that render it so conspicuous as 
distinct from other flowers of its class. Several new va- 
rieties of this section have been brought forward, but 
they mostly fall below the fine form of Fwarezz, which is 
the best model and the leader of the group. This variety, 
however, keeps much of the original character, with the 
advantage of a distinct and most delicate and delightful 
color. The plant is of good habit, rising about four feet, 
and produces a larger crop of flowers than other varieties 
of the cactus section; in fact, it flowers profusely and is 
particularly attractive in the garden.” 


oo Ree 


N all business operations success depends almost 
wholly on getting a good start, a start where the 
conditions are favorable for the business proposed. This 
principle holds good in gardening operations; in fact, it 
is more important to begin well there than anywhere 
else, for*an error at the start cannot be remedied later 


in the season. The garden is avery arbitrary institution, 


at the same time a generous one. It insists upon just 
rules and regulations; if these are complied with abun- 
dant returns will be yielded of whatever is expected from 
it; if neglected the product will be just as great, only it 
will be for the benefit of birds and worms, essentials in 
the economy of nature, and nature always looks out for 
her own. So, if we neglect our gardens ¢hey will not 
suffer, but be just as happy with a crop of weeds and 
* worms as with a crop of woodbine or wall-flowers. We 
are the ones to pay the penalty, and pay it we must, if it 
be deserved. 

May is the important month for the commencement of 
gardening operations, although every month and every 
day is the new year to some plant. But the flower-gar- 
den as generally understood is to be commenced now, 
and what it will be for the season will depend upon 
present arrangements ; if these are complete a garden of 
pleasant flowers will be the result. If our work is but 
poorly done the results will be proportionate. 

The preparation of the soil is the first thing in order ; it 
matters not what you may wish to cultivate, fruit, vege- 
tables or flowers, the soil must be put in a proper con- 
dition or failure is inevitable. No form of vegetable life 
can live, much less thrive luxuriantly, unless it has some- 
thing to live upon. Plants dwell beneath as well as 
above the surface; they must grow down as well as up, 
and these growths are relative. Therefore do not expect 
your plants tall, strong and withal furnished with bloom 


may Ti 1 


unless they have a deep, rich soil to dwellin. If you dig 
shallow, your plants will be thin, just what you make 
them. The deeper you dig and the greater your store- 
house of food, the stronger and richer will be your fruits 
and your flowers. Cause and effect are as plainly shown 
in the garden as in any other business transaction. 

If we are disposed to make the most of the spot which 
is to be a garden, a little good common sense—a rare arti- 
cle—in selection is quite as essential as is the preparation 
of the soil. Where gardening is to be done on an inex- 
pensive scale, we recommend annuals to be largely used, 
and those of the more delicate kinds, as they give a 
greater abundance of such blossoms as are most desira- 
ble for bouquets and vases; besides, they harmonize bet- 
ter with what are termed bedding-out plants, bulbs of 
various kinds and hardy herbaceous plants. We should 
advise the growing of bulbs on the most extended scale, 
and choice herbaceous plants as far as space would per- 
mit. But where, for various reasons, these cannot be 
planted in quantity let the space be filled with annuals. 

The ease with which annuals are cultivated adds to 
their attractiveness, and is in itself a strong argument 
in favor of their general cultivation. This fact has not 
been lost sight of by those who make a specialty of seed- 
growing. Greater care than ever before is now extended 
to this culture, and by selection, cross-fertilization and 
botanical research new and rare varieties are being con- 
stantly brought forward. Our seedsmen’s lists furnish 
abundant opportunity to make a selection suited to every 
taste, as well as to every soil and situation. It must be 


borne in mind that in any given locality all kinds of an-- 


nuals or bulbs will not succeed. But there is no soil 
nor situation in which grass can be grown that a suffi- 
cient number. of varieties of annuals cannot be grown to 
satisfy any reasonable desire. If one thing will not do, 
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try another, for it is certain that something will grow; 
consequently, success or failure depends wholly upon the 
selection you make. Many soils that are heavy, strong 
and tenacious are congenial to certain plants, which in- 
herit correspondingly vigorous constitutions ; their appe- 
tites are keen, digestion perfect, and, consequently, are 
tapid growers. Introduce such plants into a light, friable 
soil and they will soon die from exhaustion, because they 
have not in their adopted home the elements essential to 
their existence. On the other hand, a plant that is in- 
digenous in a light, friable or sandy soil cannot digest 
the food it finds in the house of clay; neither can it rest 
on a bed of marl. It is very safe to assume that bad 
luck or ill-success is the result of unwise selection. 

Much of the beauty of the garden depends upon the 
arrangement of the beds, in order to produce pleasing 
effects in grouping and in harmony of colors. After 
making all necessary arrangements in regard to beds and 
borders, and having selected such seeds as good taste 
and good judgment dictate, it will be well to observe 
the following rules during the season: Sow the seeds 
thinly; cover but slightly; press the soil firmly over 
them, yes, tread them in, as Henderson suggests; water 
the plants in times of drought, if it can be done thor- 
oughly, otherwise not ; better by far keep the soil stirred 
every day during a drought than to water spar- 
ingly; watering half done is like all other things half 
done, worse than if no attempt had been made; do 
not allow plants to stand too closely together; thin out 
until each and every plant has sufficient room for its 
perfect development; cut down all plants as soon as 
they are out of bloom; remove dead leaves and all 
sickly plants; tie up to sticks the drooping heads and 
branches of semi-scandent plants; let all things be kept 
neatly and in order. 

As we have before stated, an important feature in 
gardening is in a proper classification or grouping, as 
regards habits and luxuriance of growth. Many annuals 
must be grown in comparatively poor soil, or they will 
obtain too great luxuriance, which is ever at the expense 
of flowers, while others require a very deep soil to bring 
them to perfection. These considerations are essential 
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to harmony, without which there is no real beauty in 
the garden, other than that which is to be found in 
all flowers. The disposition of plants with the view of 
producing a good effect when in blossom is a matter of 
individual taste, and there is ample opportunity for 
variety. Tastes differ so widely, and the size and shape 
of the garden, together with the different dispositions 
of the buildings, that it is impossible to lay down a 
rule that can be successfully followed. It is difficult, 
indeed, to produce other than a good effect with such 
beautiful material; but the general rule must be followed 
of keeping the tallest plants in the background. 

Outbuildings should be covered with vines of some kind, 
and, if economy is an object, nature has anticipated the sit- 
uation and furnished the morning-glories, the loveliest of 
flowers ; these are particularly desirable for shaded situ- 
ations, and in such they will remain a long time in bloom. 
Unsightly fences can be covered with them, and if any- 
thing is more beautiful than a long row of morning-glories 
at sunrise we have yet to see it. Nasturtiums make a 
splendid background for a border, and for a covering to 
a line-fence nothing can exceed them in beauty. Ina 
neighbor’s yard we saw a row of nasturtiums nearly one 
hundred feet in length, in front of this was a row of 
petunias, blotched and striped, outside of the petunias 
was a row of sweet alyssum ; the effect was very pleasing 
and the whole cost for seeds was less than half a-dollar. 
A row of cannas next to an unsightly fence, with a row of 
dahlias in front and an outer row of Salvia splendens, 
makes a cheerful border at a moderate cost. 

In regard to selection we do not wish to dictate, but 
would like to encourage the planting of some flower that 
will make home more.beautiful. It matters but little 
what it is, a start is all that is required to develop a taste 
that will increase so rapidly that the owner of a garden 
will not need urging on. There is one necessity, how- 
ever, that must not be lost sight of, that is, to start right. 
If you have but a single plant grow it well; it matters 
not what it may be, if its full capabilities are brought out 
it will be an object of beauty. And if, on the other hand, 
a rare plant is neglected, no matter how much it may 
have cost, it will be an object of pity. 


HRelLISkS: FOR. CLIMBERS. 


NE of the most desirable reforms needed at present 

is a graceful trellis for climbers. No one with any 

taste can be satisfied with the ordinary wooden supports, 

only partially covered with foliage, that are everywhere 
used for training running plants. 

Nature gives us various hints, the most common and 
pleasing of which is the grape-vine covering a tree with 
a round or spreading top. In time the support is entirely 
hidden by the glorious mantle of beauty which, in its 
struggle for light and air, usurps every available square 
inch of exposed surface, and forms a mass of billowy 
green often strikingly unique. : 

No one buta crank would think of improving such an 


example of nature’s work by thrusting bare poles up 
through the canopy, or adding here and there protruding 
bits of painted carpentry; yet this is just the effect of 
the tasteless, flat and uncouth structures everywhere seen 
supporting climbing roses and clematis. 

If climbers are grown for the purpose of exhibiting a 
complex and ornate specimen of wood-work, then the 
present arrangements are suitable and in good taste. 

If they are grown for their own intrinsic beauty, then 
the trellis is a secondary consideration, furnishing only a 
hidden support according to nature’s best examples. 

On the supposition that this last is the true object of 
planting climbers, we are led to investigate their nature, 
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and find a wide difference in the plants requiring sup- 
port. 

The climbing roses, with their unyielding woody stems, 
make no pretension to graceful adaptation to minute in- 
equalities of surface. All they ask is simple support and 
room for lateral extension. 

Making a growth of from eight to twenty feet in a 
season, which a single severe winter often cuts back to 
the ground, they require a support that gives them room 
to extend in a general upward direction and one that is 
strong and inconspicuous. A trellis twenty feet high is 
obviously impracticable, and a flat trellis of less height 
and greater width is equally so, for the growth reaches 
the top sooner or later and all that is above sways and 
whips in the wind. 

As in many other perplexing matters, the right way is 
very simple. Six iron rods, nine feet high, planted in the 
form of a pillar and slightly connected at the middle and 
top is all that is necessary. Around this skeleton column 
the strong shoots of the roses can be trained in spiral 
form, and when rightly managed nothing will show but 
the foliage and bloom, the lateral growth taking away 
all appearance of stiffness. For the lower end the rods 
should be riveted to two strong bands eighteen inches 
apart, and these planted in the ground so that seven feet 
of the column shall remain above the ground. Twelve to 
fifteen inches is about right for diameter. 

For such yielding self-adapting vines as the Dutch 
honeysuckle and its congeners, a simple wire globe upon 
a low post, or better still, a balloon-shaped frame with the 
neck inthe ground, is much more presentable than the 
ordinary harp-shaped wooden contrivances. 

For pot-climbers, like ivy geraniums, cissus discolor, 
&c., the balloon-shaped wire trellis is the most desir- 
able. 

I think the handsomest ornamental plant I have ever 
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seen was a finely grown cissus discolor upon a balloon 
frame about thirty inches high. It had been trained to 
cover the frame and was a marvel of rich coloring. 

It seems to me, that if any wire design-maker would 
make two or three sizes of balloon-shaped supports fo 


‘climbing pot-plants, he would find them speedily be- 


coming popular. 

Anyone can easily make such a frame by simply bend- 
ing three or four wires into the right form and sticking 
them into the ground in the pot and securing the point of 
crossing at the top with a smaller wire. 

But to return to hardy climbers. The clematis differs 
from both the rose and honeysuckle and has a habit of 
running up a few feet and then massing its foliage and 
bloom. For this reason it is adapted for training up the 
pillar of a porch, its inconspicuous stem making but little 
show, while its flowers develop nicely around the cornice 
above. For covering an arch above a small gate or 
decorating a summer-house. the showy varieties of cle- 
matis are very suitable. 

The woody-stemmed strong-growing climbers like 
wistaria and trumpet-creeper can be supported in two 
ways—either by making them cover worthless trees, 
ruins or old buildings, or making them self-supporting. 
The latter method is easily accomplished by setting a 
small pole of durable wood four feet high and planting 
beside it a strong vine. When the vine has been planted 
two years cut it back near the ground and allow three or 
four strong shoots to grow. Train these in a spiral di- 
rection around the pole (all one way), and by the time 
the post has rotted away the shoots will form a self- 
supporting stem. A head should be formed by pinching 
four or five feet from the ground, and more or less con- 
stant pinching will be required for a number of years. 
The result will be a little umbrella-shaped mass of 
bloom and beauty. L. B, Pinmee. 


FLOWERS FOR A GARDEN OF SMALL DIMENSIONS. 


F— ‘* He is happiest who has power 

I To gather wisdom from a flower,” 

then my friend who writes to me asking for information 
as to her little plot, and how to make it most attractive, 
may hope to be wiser and better for the lessons of the 
coming spring. Your ground is dug, laid out into a 
square bed and some triangles, and you do not wish to 
change; cut your square, with a well-defined mark, 
crosswise, and fill half with petunias and half with phlox 
drummondi. The corner beds should have pansies, mign- 
onette and, as you want something white, a small bed 
of sweet alyssum, if you can keep it from the black fly. 
To do this, soak the seed in kerosene and roll in sulphur 
as for turnips. But for such a small plot it is far less 
disappointing to purchase of some reliable florist. Get 
good old-fashioned flowers, pinks and candytuft for odd 
corners, and all these I have mentioned flower through the 
whole season. Then two good hybrid perpetual roses—a 
La Reine and Coquette des Blanches—which will give you 
a pink and a white that will be a comfort to you till frost 


comes. You have no room for shrubs, but a mahonia or 
American holly would amply repay for all the room it 
would take, because in spring its yellow bells in long 
racemes are very pretty. All summer the foliage varies 
from deep green to red, and you can go out at Christmas 
and gather some of the ripened sprays to decorate your 
rooms and give them a holiday appearance. It has 
never fruited with me, but I do not know of any shrub 
that gives more satisfaction all the year round. Your 
little garden can be made to do duty all the year, for in 
autumn you can put in a few hyacinth, crocus and snow- 
drop bulbs that will blossom early in spring. Your roses 
and annuals will flower all summer, and, when frost 
comes, the pansies and phlox will look as cheerful as at 
midsummer. A few seeds of mignonette with the petu- 
nias will give you a delicious perfume, borne upon every 
breeze, and if you have some house-plants to set beside 
the doorsteps and do not neglect them, you may have a 
garden that will prove a boon to the passer-by as well 
as a pleasure to yourself. ANNIE L., JACK. 


Soot i Teer ONS. 


HE April number of THE LADIES’ FLORAL CAB- 
INET containing Mr. Lance’s letter, reached me 
just as I had jotted down a few of my own experi- 
ences. To show how nearly alike we all suffer from 
“substitutions,” and other ‘dark ways and vain tricks 
of florists,” I send my paper just as written, but can 
hardly hope to have sufficient intuition to touch upon 
the “remaining points’’ to which he refers that could 
have ventilation with both pleasure and profit (a rare 
combination), : 

Mr. John Thorpe, in the January number of the CAB- 
INET, tells the readers to “ beware of sharp-edged tools,” 
and especially ‘“‘lances.”” I do not write of roses—my 
sufferings are miscellaneous; neither have I attempted 
to handle the “sharp instrument,” but after the lance 
the pricking of a needle is often beneficial in keeping 
open the orifice of a wound, that the healing process 
may begin from within and extend to the surface, there- 
by insuring soundness. : 

Mr. Lance says “he fancies most florists must have 
been amateurs originally ;’ such being the case I must 
stand as the connecting link, because, for the very love of 
it, I devote much of my time in assisting to raise plants 
for commercial purposes, yet I still have an amateur side 
to gratify. I can readily forego the “sealskin sacque”’ 
and “the love of a bonnet,” but a plant, with a long list 
of adjectives attached, as so often described in florists’ 
catalogues, catches me every time. Some of my ven- 
tures have never been revealed, even to the ‘“‘ bosom 
of the family;” if I had confided in him, he would 
have said, and truly, too, “I told you so.” 

My deep disappointments, humiliation and indigna- 
tion are not shared by a living soul. One box I obtained 
from a prominent house. Well, I shall not attempt a 
description of the contents. My “great expectations ” 
were crushed, and on the “sly ’’ I slipped the plants, one 
here and another there, under the staging in the green- 
houses, where there was no danger of their being singled 
out from scores of others. Then I put ona cheerful face 
and went bravely on as though heartaches were unknown 
in the world of florists, 

Seeds, with their glowing possibilities of new varieties, 
tempted me, and I invested in several packages of Eng- 
lish novelties at 75 cents each, among which was one 
of blue primroses containing half a dozen seeds. 

I considered myself fortunate in getting these, and 
sowed them after the most approved method; watched 
them carefully, and when one tiny plant peeped up I was 
fairly jubilant. I stood guard over it during the day, 
gave it an affectionate “ good-night,” and greeted it first 
of all my treasures in the morning during all its period 
of infancy. After what seemed to me an interminable 
length of time it opened a flower of mean, dingy red, 
not even a good common sort. This watching and wait- 
ing had been too apparent to escape notice. I had to 


run the gauntlet of remarks, the instrument sharpened 
as only a d/uwe primrose could. It was not a lance, but 
was larger than a needle and dreadfully irritating. 

A “white agapanthus lily” was the next “ floral trea- 
sure’ to take possession of my senses. This also came 
from a large firm. I do not allow myself to be hum- 
bugged inasmall way. It was a nice large plant, and only 
kept me at its shrine for about a year waiting to greet 
its snowy petals. Then it showed a flower stem. True, 
it was hardly discernible to a casual observer, but to my 
strained vision there was no mistaking it. It seemed to 
enjoy my suspense, for it tarried long in the bosom of 
the parent plant; but it finally dragged its weary length 
along, and after a while “showed its colors.” This 
disappointment, too, was outlived. 

The next came from a handsome catalogue that had 
been and still is an annual visitor at Maple Grove. It 
has beautiful covers, a handsome colored plate, and is 
replete with things new and old, if “figures don’t lie.” I 
saved up my pennies until they amounted to a few dol- 
lars and made selection of some of the novelties. Ere 
long I was summoned to appear and claim a basket 
directed to me. Imagine my chagrin when not one of 
the plants I had so much coveted was there; the pill was 
a bitter one, but I swallowed it without a capsule. This 
time my confidence was somewhat. shaken, the bitter 
taste remained a little longer than usual. The same 
bright-colored catalogue made its appearance for two 
successive years before I was ready to be bitten again. 
But the pennies were once more hoarded until the amount 
needed was gained, and I made my selections with all 
the confiding innocence of youth and inexperience. 

A basket came promptly to hand, and I expected to be 
greeted with both bloom and foliage. It chilled my 
ardor to find the basket so carefully wrapped, for it was 
warm weather, and upon opening: it the first plant looked 
familiar, but I reasoned with myself that it was put in 
for the ‘“‘extras”’ that ladies so delight in, and the next 
would be what I had sent for, but such was not the case. 
Again I had missed every plant I had sent for—got old 
stock and paid novelty prices. I did not give the firm “a 
piece of my mind;” I knew I could not do the subject 
justice. As there was nothing else to look at I turned 
my attention to the basket. That was nice. It was unlike 
any I had ever seen used for shipping; I have it yet, 
and, in the language of Mrs. Partington, I intend to keep 
it as a “‘ momentum.” 

Possibly it will be thought I have related my life ex- 
perience, but a recent acquisition proves otherwise. The 
old adage, ‘“‘ Experience is a dear school,” does not hold 
good in my case—there must be a “‘ middle point ” some- 
where for me. 

To the hard-working farmer’s wife who pines for some- 
thing bright to rest her weary eyes upon after the dinner-. 
things are put to rights, this failing to get the flowers of 
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her choice is positively inhuman, and to those who work 
in office or shop for their daily bread and who still crave 
the fragrance of the flowers that used to be in the “old 
home,” it is equally cruel, for from such as these the 
pennies are literally “saved up.” 

Women are more frequently the victims of these small 
wrongs, yet they are denied even the luxury of giving 
expression to their perturbed feeling in the only way Mr. 


Lance suggests. Men do not condone profanity in a 
woman, no matter what the offense. I pray they never may. 

I would not give the impression that I think this kind 
of thing is done with the knowledge of the proprietor, for 
careless employees perpetrate just such outrages, and 
especially is it so with small orders. 

I know full well of this evil; how shall we remedy it > 
MAPLE GROVE, Ohio. Mrs. E. BONNER. 


SOME: CALIFORNIA WILDFLOWERS, 


HE plains now are a lovely sight, and to a stranger 

seem like a glimpse of Paradise. Flowers of the 

loveliest colors are so abundant that it is almost impos- 
sible not to trample them. 

Perhaps everyone may not know just what we call the 
plains. A short drive out from town brings us to long 
stretches of dry, hot sand reaching in many places to the 
foot of the mountains. In summer this sand-bed is any- 
thing but a pleasant sight, for the scorching sun pours 
on the dry stalks of shrubs and shows nothing green for 
miles save the sage brush and cactus. Then, it is im- 
possible to imagine a flower growing there, but after the 
winter rains the seeds that have so long lain in the hot 
sand germinate, none the worse for their months of bak- 
ing. Now the ground is well soaked, for we have had 
very heavy rains this winter, and the plains are covered 
with grass and alfalfa, a favorite food for cattle and 
sheep. 

There is a thorny, scraggy-looking shrub (sarcobatis) that 
bears the loveliest clusters of pale blue and white flowers, 
very fine, somewhat resembling spirza. Greasewood 
it is called, and the wood is very hard and used for 
fuel. Under these bushes and in every sheltered nook 
it can find, grows a frail little flower, something the 
shape and size of a buttercup, and blue as the heavens. 
I do not know its name [Probably JZyosotzs sylvatica. 
—ED.] but some call it the wild forget-me-not. It has 
little or no fragrance; few of the wild-flowers have. 
Then there are the bluebells. They are something like 
the Canterbury bells, only smaller and of a dark blue 
color, almost purple. Several times I have tried trans- 
planting them into my garden; they are prickly to 
handle and it is not a pleasant task, but I hoped with 
cultivation to develop something, perhaps, really fine. 
Ail my attempts proved failures; they pined away and 
died in spite of the best of care. 

Some of the wild-flowers improve by cultivation, but 
not many. The poppy does best of any, with exception 
of the yucca or Spanish bayonet. This always does 
well and blossoms beautifully in a garden. The Indians 
use the tall succulent stalk of the yucca for food. After 
stripping it of its flowers they cut it into short lengths 
and bake the pieces, eating, of course, the inside. We 
tried the experiment once, but found nothing palatable 
in the dish. It had a slightly sweet taste, but was 
stringy and tough. A much better fond is the fruit of 
the cactus, which is sweet and somewhat like jelly, 


without, however, any decided flavor. 
plants are really glorious when they are in full bloom.. 
The waxen flowers are of various colors, and many 
shades of color. But if you try to get one of them, 
no matter how careful you may be in the handling, 
you are sure to feel as if the whole plant had thrust 
its needles into your flesh. There are a great many 
varieties of cacti, the most common one being the 
prickly pear. The old Spanish settlers made hedges of 
this, which formed an impenetrable wall many feet 
high, and the fruit was used as food. 

The poppies are very brilliant; their deep orange 
color can be seen a great distance. Sometimes we 
find a yellow shade among them, and, again, some with 
striped petals. By cultivation we can raise pure white 
poppies from the same seeds that give us the deep- 
orange, pale-lemon and striped kinds. These are 


cultivated in the Eastern States and called the Cali- 


fornia poppy (eschscholtzia). Then we have a dan- 
delion, a very light lemon with dark centre. I think 
it not nearly so pretty as the old-fashioned kind we 
used to gather on our way from school, and would. 
blow the seed-balls to find out if mother wanted us. 
These dandelions have similar seed-balls, but are not so 
downy; more like chaff are the wings to float the seed ; 
neither have they the long, tender stems. 

We find many varieties of the lupine, from the dwarf 
to the giant kind four or five feet high. One variety 
that is of medium height grows into a bush and has. 
leaves like silver satin. 

There is another wild-flower, in shape like the calliop-. 
sis, with a bright yellow centre and white petals that are 
tinged toward their base with a delicate yellow. Some- 
times we find the entire flower yellow. The Indian pink 
grows here exactly the same as in the Eastern woods 
—bright scarlet. There is also another variety, in color 
a magenta pink. 

Morning-glories twine about the other flowers that 
happen to grow near them, looking up so innocently, 
while they are strangling their neighbors with a deadly 
grip. The pea vine (astragalus) is better and selects a 
good strong shrub to climb on, sending down such lovely 
pendants of flowers. One plant has a white flower re- 
sembling a pea blossom, but not at all showy until it 
seeds. Then its pods are like little balloons strung to- 
gether, and when the wind blows, these little pods with 


their seeds make a sound like the warning of a rattle- 


The cactus. — 
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snake. The children call it rattlesnake weed for that 
reason. 

Bunches of yellow violets lift their sweet faces, looking 
like a dear familiar friend in a crowd of strangers. 
There is a little shooting-star [Dodecatheon media.— 
ED.| which I thought belonged to the cyclamen family, 
for the flower is exactly like the blossom of a cyclamen ; 
but a florist told me that any relationship between them 
was impossible as the cyclamen had a _ bulbous, and 
this a fibrous root. There isa pretty cigar plant, with 
its tall head fringed with long scarlet trumpets. Later 
in the season comes the scarlet larkspur, also the pur- 
ple and light blue. The scarlet is very showy, having 
a particularly brilliant color. 

Most of the wild-flowers are very fragile, and wither 
as soon as broken from the stem. The prevailing color 
is yellow. We find hundreds of varieties of flowers, 
and more than one-half nearly the same shade of 
yellow. Looking far over the plain it seems to be one 
unbroken mass of yellow, like a carpet of gold stretched 
across the country. We have golden sunshine, golden 
flowers and golden fruits in this golden State of Cali- 
fornia. 

Some of the premium seeds sent this year with the 
CABINET I have planted and many of them are up‘and 
growing nicely. The asters are an inch high. One 
variety of everlasting measures two inches from the 
ground, and the Chinese pinks about half an inch. I 
planted some hollyhocks a little more than a week ago 
and they are up and pushing ahead each day. Verbenas 
and petunias blossom the year round; the slight frost 
we sometimes have seldom does them harm. Once 
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plant mignonette here and there is no getting rid of it. 
We planted some one year and it has been treated as a 
troublesome weed ever since. 

Someone gave us a root of pretty striped grass for 
ornamental bouquets, so we watered and tended it 
until by-and-by it began to grow coarse. The next 
season it had grown taller than the house, then we found 
it was ‘cane. 

I wish you could see my bouquet that I have on the 
table before me, gathered in the garden this afternoon. 
It contains some large buds of Bon Silene and Safrano 
roses, others just half opened of La Marque and Cloth 
of Gold, some immense Marshal Neil roses, a couple 
of rich Jacqueminots, a lovely tinted La France, a 
couple of beautiful clematis blossoms, a cluster of orange- 
blossoms and a sprig or two of heliotrope. 

The trees from which I gathered the La France, Bon 
Silene and Safrano roses are so tall that it is impossible 
to reach the top without a step-ladder. I have tried to 
grow roses from many different florists, and find those 
from the “ Dingee & Conard Company ”’ are very satis- 
factory. As soon as the plants are put into the ground 
they seem to take a long breath, stretch their roots and 
begin to grow without further trouble. Many others here 
agree with me in preferring their plants for reliable and 
hardy stock. Rose cuttings put into the open ground 
grow readily, and the next year finds them with strong 
roots. Geraniums of all kinds are quite common, they 
are hard to kill; we dig them up and throw them into 
the street, and even then they keep fresh and green for a 
long time, and even try to grow. H. M. M. 

SAN BERNARDINO, Cal., March 23, 1886. 
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HOSE who are acquainted with this beautiful plant 
never cease to wonder why it is not more common, 
so well adapted is it for the open border, the greenhouse 
or the window-garden. My experience with it for sev- 
eral years past has been such as to awaken a desire to 
introduce it to those readers of THE FLORAL CABINET 
who may be strangers to it, that they too may derive 
pleasure from its culture. 

The achania is ajnative of tropical America and was 
introduced to the flower-loving community late in the 
last century. It belongs to the natural order Malvacee. 
Its name is from the Greek word azanos, meaning 
closed, given because the corolla does not open wide, 
but seems to wind about the stamens that project be- 
yond it an inch or more. It is a plant or shrub that 
will grow to a height of five or six feet, or, as it bears 
pruning well, can be kept within almost any desirable 
limit. It has a hardwood stem and heart-shaped point- 
ed foliage. Its blossoms, near the end of each branch, 
are axillary, bright scarlet, and very profuse at all times 
of the year, and the seeds, when it does seed, as it never 
has done with me to any extent, are said to be highly 
ornamental, changing from white to a bright red. 


The achania does well in any good garden soil, but 
that which is best adapted to it is two parts soil, two 
parts leaf-mould and one part sharp sand. It grows 
readily from cuttings, but requires some care in moving, 
as it naturally forms a tap-root of considerable length 
with comparatively few fibrous rootlets. When wanted 
for house culture the best way is to plant a well-rooted 
cutting in a six-inch pot and plunge it in the ground, 
letting the bottom of the pot rest on a stone to prevent 
the roots growing through. It may be best before tak- 
ing it into the house to shift to a little larger pot ; this 
will be determined by the size of the plant. 

The great desire of the plant is water and a moderate 
temperature. It is one of the first to show the effects of 
drought, and its drooping leaves give early notice of its 
thirst. It is also very susceptible to cold, and when in 
the window-garden its foliage will show at once when 
the temperature is 45° or less, although a slight frost will 
not injure it further than to destroy its leaves. I know 
of no other hard-wood plant so susceptible to the effects 
of drought and temperature. Cuttings made in June will 
attain sufficient growth to blossom nicely the next winter. 

1, Ay Bs 


DUBE MIUS 


UBEROUS begonias have made, during the last year 

or two, a wonderful advance, from the horticul- 
turist’s point of view, as well as in the estimation of the 
public. So rapid, indeed, has been the change that al- 
ready such species as Veztchz, Hrebeli and Pearcez seem 
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to belong more or less to the past. Happily the original 
parents were so hardy in constitution that we find the 
endless progeny now in cultivation growing and bloom- 
ing with more or less freedom and constancy in the 
flower beds and borders. William Early, a correspon- 
dent of the Gardener's Magazine, describes as follows 
his experience with this class of begonias: 

“ Although these very beautiful and showy plants prove 
so hardy and enduring, excellence of pot-culture is more 
the exception than the rule. I am far from saying that 
examples of skillful culture are not to be met with in many 
places, but I take my text from the numerous collections 
shown at the various horticultural exhibitions through- 
out the country, and I unhesitatingly assert that, with 
very rare exceptions, the begonias shown are surpris- 
ingly poor. Why this is so is a question which naturally 
arises in the minds of all devoted to horticulture, and who 
are anxious to see excellence of culture all round. It ap- 
pears very strange that one exhibitor should grow them 
so well, while another should not be able to produce 
really creditable examples. The explanation appears 
simple to me, and when I have given my opinion with 
reference to the matter I shall be very glad to hear what 
others have to say. That these plants will grow slowly 
and bloom very freely in the open ground need not be ex- 
plained. Here, then, is the fact that they like free expo- 
suretosunand air. These two conditions can be assured 
them in airy greenhouses, not unduly shaded by artificial 
means. Owing to the lateness of our springs the tubers 
do not start into growth until quite late, and it there- 
fore is well, where the convenience exists, to start them 
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in artificial heat a month or so earlier than they would 
commence to grow without such aid. After they have 
begun to grow they may be returned to the greenhouse. 
My intention is nevertheless to explain their culture in 
the greenhouse. 

‘Tuberous begonias, although they succeed when 
planted in open borders, require some amount of prep- 
aration under glass previously. So, also, owing to our 
late spring, greenhouse-grown examples require a cer- 
tain amount of artificial heat to start them into growth, 
and also during the months of June and July to maintain 
them in a progressive state. According to my experience 
they do not commence active growth in the cool houses 
until the month of June is near, or has actually arrived. 
Any way, itis well to fix a date when extra artificial aid will 
be of material assistance, and happily the date for afford- 
ing suitable aid is one when artificial heat will be most 
beneficial to many other subjects. In the second or third 
week of June, when all bedding plants have been dis- 
posed of and all hardwooded plants have also been placed — 
out of doors for the summer, increase the temperature 
materially by starting the fire and carefully utilizing the 
sun-heat. With the begonias may be associated coleus, 
fuchsias, oleanders, hydrangeas, abutilons, cacti, justi- 
cias, Lzvzum auratum, ferns, Indian azaleas making new 
growth, achimenes and gloxinias. At this time, as they 
require higher temperatures and additional atmospheric 
moisture, shut the greenhouse up early in the afternoon 
and keep it closed early in the morning. Syringe all the 
occupants freely, usually about three o’clock in the after- 
noon, allowing the sun to shine full upon the plants, 
while no air is allowed to enter the house. It will not 
matter if the temperature rises to 95°, or even 100°. 

“To insure a firm, short-jointed growth admit air daily 
somewhat freely for an hour or two, about midday being 
the most suitable for ventilation. These surface syring- 
ings appear to me to be an essential part of the details, 
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although it is imagined by some that they do not like 
water upon their leaves. The fact is, they enjoy it im- 
mensely. If, while active growth is in progress they are 
lightly sprinkled many times daily, they will be found 
to grow all the more freely and stout. Indeed, I have 
some idea that the immense success of Messrs. Laing & 
Co. may be due to this simple fact, having observed that 
even during the time their splendid collection of these 
flowers was at the recent exhibition at South Kensington, 
the plants, though in full bloom, were freely damped 
overhead. But I go beyond this, having found plants of 
good varieties grown in five-inch pots so treated succeed 
admirably, forming leaves nine inches long, beautifully 
veined, and bearing trom ten to twelve spikes of bloom. 
Some of these plants had not been fresh potted since last 
year. When the plants have been grown on sufficiently 
to show flower, airy shelves suit them admirably, but with 
the sprinklings overhead still continued when the sun 
does not shine too powerfully upon them. 

“Tuberous begonias do not require large pots or large 
shifts at any time. Like most other plants of rapid 
growth and blooming, they like to be root-bound, so that 
they can receive copious supplies of fresh water without 
any danger of the soil becoming waterlogged. 

“To those who have not hitherto succeeded with the 
tuberous begonias I strongly advise and suggest such treat- 
ment as the above, in preference to the use of large pots, 
too abundant quantities of rich soil, and dense shade 
without free sprinklings, which are most favorable to ac- 
tive growth. Weak liquid manure is of great aid to these 
plants when grown as I have suggested. Finally, I would 
suggest to those who would really excel with collections 
of these plants the desirability of making selections from 
among the innumerable varieties now offered, and with 
due regard to the character of the structure in which 
they are to be grown. If the house be low roofed 
and light and tolerably free from climbing and tall pot 
plants, any type, including those of pendent habit, may 
be selected. For ali shaded structures, especially such 
as have the stages some distance from the glass, as is 
too often the case, the varieties tall in growth, with pen- 
dent flowers, or dwarf varieties, with erect spikes of 
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bloom, should alone be selected. Nor should the grower 
omit to obtain well-known hardy strains when bedding- 
out is contemplated. Seedlings from Begonia Worthiana 
give greater success than can be anticipated from such 
as have long bending flower-stalks and large irregular 
flowers.” 

One of the latest novelties, and one that seems to 
promise well, is the double-flowering, tuberous-rooted 
begonia. H. Cannel & Sons, Swanley, England, are 
making a specialty of these plants and speak of them as 
follows : ‘‘When wired like a camellia, these flowers for 
bouquets or buttonholes add a charm not easily forgot- 
ten. They are tiptop of the fashion this year—yes, and 
for years to come-—and are as lovely and choice as or- 
chids. Their cultivation, like the singles, is as simple as 
can be, perhaps the greatest difficuity is not to forget or 
neglect the bulbs when in a dormant state; all the cul- 
ture required is propagation like the dahlia. Next year 
put the potato-like root in a five-inch pot, place in a 
cool greenhouse, near the glass, and it will grow itself 
into one of the most lovely-shaped plants ever seen. 
Neither insect nor disease seems to attack them.” 

Our illustrations give a good idea of the form of the 
flowers and are nearly life-size. 

Mme. Marie has large flowers of a beautiful delicate 
salmon. 

Fulgurant has deep crimson flowers, very double and 
full, and is a remarkably free-flowering variety.- 

The flowers of M. Paul de Vicq are well formed and 
very double, bright carmine-cerise, of a very pleasing 
shade ; distinct and good. 

The ornamental-leaved begonias have lost all or nearly 
all the popularity they once enjoyed in this country, and 
are only rarely met in private collections. We regret this, 
because of the real beauty the plants possess and for 
the lessons to be learned from the leaf when made a 
study. 

We illustrate also a very curious form, Comtesse Louise 
Erdédy, which we have taken from Cannel’s list. The en- 
graving conveys a correct idea of the distinct spiral-like 
centre of the leaf. 


ComTgssE LouisE Erpopy. 
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KLUNDER’S FLOWER FESTIVAL. 

LL the world of flower lovers thronged the Metro- 
A politan Opera House those blustery March days 
when Mr. Klunder, florist and artist, gave his annual 
exhibition. It was a notable event in floriculture, while 
Miss Flora MacFlimsy and her kind welcomed such a 
diversion during the Lenten days. Truly, the presiding 
genius need carry a magic wand—disguised from unbe- 
lieving eyes in the form of a big blue pencil—to evolve 
such fairyland in the midst of everyday New York. But 
when one has a wealth of flowers and stately plants, a 
beautiful hall, an artist-florist with an artist-botanist at 
his side, what is needed to make a surpassing exhibition ? 
To begin at the beginning, as the children say. On en- 
tering the foyer the general effect was decidedly Christ- 
massy, the woodwork being wreathed with laurel, while 
at intervals on the stairways were palms and large india- 
rubber plants. On either side was a counterfeit English 
garden, defined by evergreen hedges. There was a real 
lawn, the turf of which was forced in sections for the 
occasion. Everything that is forczdle has been forced in 
the way of flowers, but this grass was certainly novel. 
It was not, however, real, true grass, but oats, which 
appeared to be “sicklied o’er with the pale cast of 
thought,” but it created a good deal of enthusiasm 
nevertheless. These mimic gardens were planted with 
hyacinths, tulips and narcissi, with a border of violets. 

It was not particularly English, but very charming all 
' the same. 

The first view of the interior was certainly bewilder- 
ing. The long ranges of boxes and balconies were 
draped with a wealth of palm-leaves, the lower tier 
further decorated with bunches of roses and _ tulips. 
THe proscenium arch was a veritable arch of triumph, 
covered with palm-leaves and evergreens, showing be- 
yond an apparently endless vista of blossoms. 

The floor of the auditorium was divided into three 
aisles, so to speak. The centre one was bordered by 
grand specimen plants on pedestals draped with Florida, 
moss or ivy. In front of each pedestal stood a great 
majolica jar filled to overflowing with exquisite roses, 
only one variety in each jar. These flowers were ar- 
ranged with a careless grace that was not the least 
admirable feature of the exhibition. Alternated with 
the foliage plants were tables filled with blooming pot- 
roses. A conspicuous feature near the door were two 
pyramids about fifteen feet high, one composed of pot- 
roses, the other of azaleas; one capped by a palm, the 
other, an india-rubber tree. These pyramids were 
fringed at the base by small plants—pansies, lilies-of- 
the-valley, violets and ferns. 

A large tree-fern, Dicksonza antarctica, received much 
admiration. It was about sixteen feet high, with a beau- 


tiful palm-like head. At its base was a mat of the dainty: 


Adiantum cuneatum, which bore the change and tem- 


perature of the place marvelously well. 
flanked by fine specimens of Cycas revoluta, which 
excited much notice from the unbotanical public, though 
it was hard on the horticultural writer’s sensibilities to 
be asked by a young woman in a red bonnet and a state 
of wild enthusiasm if it was an orchid / 

There were two rugged, hoary palms—palmettoes—from 
Florida, tropical patriarchs, probably thirty to forty feet 
high. They had a somewhat careworn aspect, but they 
added much to the tropic appearance of the place. They 
were without roots, being merely the trunks and foliage ; 
the base of each was hidden very artistically with moss 
and small plants. Skirting the boxes wasa fringe of hand- 
some flowering plants or stands of cut-flowers, and 
here and there a flaming chorozema, or a lavish mass of 
hybrid roses. 

Many were the visitors who lingered over the little 
Cephalotus follicular’s—the plant is not quite as large as 
its name—ferociously labeled a flesh-eating plant. For 
the greater security of visitors it was securely confined 
under a strong glass shade. It is shaped like a nepenthes, 
or pitcher plant, and does not at all bear out in appear- 
ance its terrible reputation. It has a well-fed, double- 
chinned aspect and wears two rows of little hairs down 
the front of its plump waistcoat. 

Sarracenia Courttz, another of the carnivorous plants, 
was there, too, but it has a Mephistophelean look, more in 
accord with its character. 

Of wonderful roses there was no lack. Royalty itself 
was present in the person of “ Her Majesty,” on whom 
the cares of state pressed heavily, judging from her 
weary aspect. Comment on this rose would be out of 
place here, as the specimen in question had been open 
for eleven days, and was certainly far advanced into the 
sere and yellow leaf. ‘Her Majesty” was given a place 
apart from the common herd, with two. maids of honor, 
Baroness Rothschild. As there is a great similarity in 


color between the two, the general public fondly believed © ; 


all three to be “Her Majesty.” With a backing of 
graceful Acacza dealbata and adiantum these roses 
were quite a centre of attraction. 

A little stand in the centre of the archway showed a 


harmony in white—a graceful bunch of the new white — 


rose, “‘ The Bride,” side by side with a vase of the snowy 
hybrid, “ Merveille de Lyon.’”’ The latter is like a Ma~ 
bel Morrison, only more so. 


But the one thing that everyone wanted to see wasa _ 


genuine tree stump with real, live orchids growing upon 


it. There was a suggestion of East Indian luxuriance 


about it that captivated all imaginations, and a first 
glimpse of the rugged, moss-draped stump invariably 
produced a perfect chorus of ecstatic adjectives. 
these orchid groups were well worthy of the admiration 
they evoked. The arrangement was grace itself, with 
the oddly-formed plants and gorgeous flowers nestling in 


This was 


And _ 
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their bed of Florida moss. Many of the flowers were, of 
course, cut, but they were very ingeniously arranged, with 
the stem in a tiny vial of water, so placed that they ap- 
peared to be growing. There was also a very charming 
table of cut orchid flowers. 

In the centre of the stage was a fountain most beauti- 
fully adorned with a mass of lilies in the midst of spark- 
ling spray, illumined by innumerable jets of electric 
light. First was a mass of callas, then Lz/céum candz- 
dum and longifiorum, lightly draped with filmy aspara- 
gus. These were surrounded by a wire netting, jeweled 
with electric light. Outside this was a fence of tall lilies, 
fringed with lilies-of-the-valley. Nothing more purely 
lovely than this mass of lilies can be imagined. 


Back of the stage was a crescent of mirrors, increasing 
the apparent vista to an illimitable extent, and reflecting 
the nodding heads of another solid phalanx of Lzlzum 
tongijiorum. At either end of this bank of lilies was a 
bank of primroses mixed with filmy ferns. At one end 
were Chinese primroses, at the other the dainty little 
yellow English flower, calculated to bring rapture to 
every British heart. These little strangers are rather 
spindling and delicate under our alien skies, but they 
turn up their modest little faces as bravely as on the 
old battlefield of Worcester, where they grow rank and 
luxuriant in the dust of dead and gone Roundheads 
and Cavaliers. Forget-me-nots and mignonette next 
claimed our attention, a great bunch of the blue-eyed 
flower of memory, with mignonette so sturdy and luxu- 
riant that it stands to most of its class in the same 
relation that Jack’s beanstalk bears to the everyday 
vegetable. 


In another corner “the wallflower scents the dewy 
air,” side by side with ten-weeks’ stock, a very fragrant 
though not conspicuous group. 

Here everyone paused to wonder over the eccentric 
flower of a palm, carefully wrapped in a prickly sheath, to 
preserve it from the attacks of monkeys. (A similar 
sheath over most rare flowers would be regarded as a 
boon by the exhibitors at many flower shows, where the 
card, “ Please do not handle,” appears to be accepted as 
an invitation to touch by the sight-seers.) 


There were fine cinerarias and a forest of hyacinths and 
tulips, making the air heavy with perfume; there were 
geraniums and carnations—indeed, there was the wealth 
of half-a dozen greenhouses. 

Of the few noticeable floral designs, the most remark- 
able one was a baptismal font of white flowers, roses, 
carnations and camellias, fringed around the brim with 


_ lilies-of-the-valley. Resting on the edge were four spot- 
less doves. A floral fan on an easel was very charming, 


so were some bouquets. A bridal bouquet of Cook roses 
and orange blossoms was much admired. 
Certainly, the great flower-show of the season was a 


grand success, though it leaves a bitter taste in the 
mouths of those flower-lovers who believe in the destiny 


of the New York Horticultural Society. Why must a 


private individual make a mammoth show and a mam- 
moth success, while that organization must content it- 
self with its present modest efforts ? 
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HODGSON’S ANNUAL EASTER EXHIBITION. 


The great exhibition in the Metropolitan Opera House 
had scarcely become a thing of the past when it was fol- 
lowed by the bright and tasteful show of the New York 
Horticultural Society. This in turn gave place to Mr. 
Hodgson’s annual Easter exhibition, so the person who 
did not attend a Lenten flower show was most decidedly 
“out of it,” as the British say. Truth to tell, we are get- 
ting somewhat surfeited in this matter, and though the 
last-named show was a success artistically, we understand 
it was rather discouraging financially. How much of this 
was due to lack of “lady patronesses” and newspaper 
notoriety we cannot presume to say. 

Assuredly, the show possessed all the qualities worthy 
of success. If we may draw comparison between the 
Metropolitan and the Cosmopolitan shows, the former 
displayed the best flowers, the latter the best plants. 


The arrangement at Mr. Hodgson’s exhibition, while 
rather careless in some respects, was, on the whole, pleasing 
and graceful. But how could it be otherwise than graceful 
when there were latanias that provoked a whole shower 
of adjectives, cycads that were, in the language of the 
zesthetes, living poems, and a great monstera, or philo- 
dendron, with its oddly ‘slashed leaves and eccentric 
growth, all massed together like a tropic jungle. 

First impressions of the hall were very pleasing. The 
sightseer looked through a long vista of brilliant flowers 
and graceful foliage to a background of tropic leaves ar- 
ranged against some well-painted scenery with so much 
art that the living plants mingled their shadows with the 
painted ones. At each side of the entry was a square 
bed of multicolored flowers, arranged in three tiers 
The centre of one was composed of marguerites, the 
two lower tiers many-colored tulips, hyacinths and nar- 
cissi. At each corner was a fine specimen of Dracena 
araco, the dragon-tree of the Canary Islands. 

These draceenas were arranged on pedestals massed 
with spirzea, begonia rex and lycopodium. 

The other of these square beds was a miniature Field 
of the Cloth of Gold. The centre was a mass of genista, 
or yellow broom, first cousin to the little plantagenet 
worn as crest by the royal family of England, until fate 
extinguished the Plantagenets and their crest together. 
The lower tiers were bulbs of flaming hue, and at each cor- 
ner a specimen plant of genista, formed a drooping mass 
of soft yellow. 

There was a table filled with feathery ferns beyond all 
praise, while an adjacent table of cacti and such oddities 
formed a most effective foil. A great spreading india- 
rubber tree stood on guard over the cacti. There was 
the old man cactus, with its venerable crown of silver 
hair and a variety of forms that resembled nothing on 
land or sea so much as a fleshy green octopus, like the 
botanical gems that adorned Mrs. Pipchin’s parlor. 


The display of orchids was not very large—there were 
some very fine cypripedium plants and a few others of 
this class. 


Of course “ Her Majesty” graced the occasion with her 
presence. There was a genuine living plant, bearing two 
flowers, and there was a vase with two cut-blooms, the 
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latter being remarkably fine. The writer’s personal esti- 
mate of this rose is not avery high one, but the cut- 
flowers above mentioned must be commended for their 
size, if for nothing else. 

Her Majesty was the only new rose exhibited here; 
the Bride was conspicuously absent and American Beauty 
was also invisible. Masses of flowers were displayed in 


big majolica jars, though in less profusion than at Mr. 


Klunder’s show. A huge jar of faint-hued lilac excited 
admiration, 

Much attention was bestowed on the odd lattice-leaf 
plant, Ouvzrandra fenestralzs (illustrated and described 
in THE CABINET for April, 1885). It is an aquatic 
plant from Madagascar, with skeletonized leaves, grow- 
ing entirely under water. The flower is small and 
inconspicuous, but in- this case some flowers of Wym- 
phea Zanzibarienst’s were stuck into the pot, giving 
the general public’ the impression that they grew there. 
The lattice-leaf plant occupied one end of a glass aqua- 
rium, and the remainder of the space was filled with 
climbing asparagus. As this was also in the water, it 
was described by many of the beholders as an aquatic 
fern. 

A square bed of azaleas was much admired; the 
plants were well grown and just in the condition for ex- 
hibiting. Corresponding in ‘size with this was a bed of 
marguerites and hydrangeas. 

The pot-roses were undoubtedly the poorest feature 
of the show. There were several tables of these and not 
a single good flower on any one plant. 

A great beaucarnea from the Philippine Islands was 
very noticeable, with its slim trunk surmounted by a 
drooping tuft of slender leaves; a mass of handsome 
crotons was grouped about its base. 

Well-grown palms, latanias and arecas were placed 
about the hall. We must, however, take exception to 
their pedestals, which were made of rough boards after 
the model of a rural tree-box—they only lacked a coat 
of whitewash to be complete. No attempt was made to 
disguise these erections. They frankly stared upon the 
beholder in all their native ugliness. 

Along the edge of the balcony were hanging-baskets 
of flowers and ferns, varied by cages containing gaudy 
birds, parrots, toucans, minos and cockatoos. 

But the prettiest effects in the entire place were pro- 


duced by the grouping at the end opposite the door, 
where two giant tree-ferns stood sentinel over a tiny 
lakelet embowered in foliage, The tree~ferns had pink 
bougainvillea and dainty seaweed lightly laid on their 
brown trunks, making a very pretty effect. 

The little lakelet was really charming. It was nature 
itself with its gravelly bed. Stately papyrus bent its 
graceful head over one side, while in front was a bank of 
Anthurium Scherzerianum. The flaming tongues and 
dark-green leaves of the anthurium formed a most effec- 
tive decoration. 

Passing through an evergreen arcade beyond the 
fountain we entered into the bridal reception room.. This 
was certainly disappointing. Plenty of flowers were used 
and plenty of good plants, but the ‘“ make-believe ” room 
looked cheap and tawdry, and no lavish use of flowers 
could redeem it. Instead of the single marriage bell 
there were three lightly looped together by white ribbon. 
The inside of the largest bell was very prettily made in 
spiral scrolls of pink and crimson carnations. 

A bank of tulips in front of a mirror looked very well, 


_and a group of foliage plants—Anthurcum andreanum 


and fine palms—was well arranged, but elaborate cres- 
cents and scrolls of roses looked out of place on the 
white muslin walls, and the mantel, handsome enough 
in itself, had a painfully temporary appearance. 


There were masses of Lz/um longzflorum—that goes — 


without saying—and quantities of lilies-of-the-valley. A 
flower show at this season without lilies would be 
“Hamlet” with the melancholy Dane left out. 

The display of hybrid roses was not so large as might 
have been expected. Curiously enough there was also 
a scarcity of Perles and Bon Silenes, but there were 
superb specimens of La France and fairly good Mermets, 

A careful consideration of this show makes first and 
last judgments coincide ; a great fower show it was not, 
but it may take high rank as a display of fine plants. In 
this respect it recalled the palmy days of the New York 
Horticultural Society, when Madison Square Garden was 
filled with a mass of rare plants and eager sightseers. 

We want New York and its neighbors to see a great 
chrysanthemum show next autumn given by the Horti- 


cultural Society, something colossal, that will utterly ex- — 


tinguish everything of the kind before attempted. Who 
will form in line for this undertaking? E. L. TAPLIN. 


THE VEGETASLE. GARDER. 


CABBAGE. 

HE soil most suitable for producing a satisfactory 
crop of cabbage for late fall and winter use is a 
heavy, sandy loam, although any other will answer as 
well providing it is thoroughly and properly prepared. It 
is customary with most of our amateur and professional 
cultivators to raise the crop on ground that has been pre- 
viously occupied by an early crop of peas or potatoes, 
and the result has been so satisfactory that I cannot too 

strongly urge the more general adoption of this plan. 


After the early crop has been gathered and all refuse 
removed or destroyed, a good dressing of well-decayed 
stable manure should be given and ploughed under as 
deeply as possible. A thorough harrowing should then 
be given so as to pulverize the ground as finely as possi- 
ble, and then it should be. marked off into rows three feet 
apart one way by two feet the other. At each intersec- 
tion a little concentrated or chemical cabbage fertilizer 
should be scattered and as thoroughly incorporated with 
the soil as possible by means of the hoe, at the same 
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time forming a slight hill in which the plants are to be 
placed. 

Planting should be done about the middle of July, al- 
though a week earlier or later will not make any particu- 
lar difference ; it is best to do it just previous to or after 
rain, care being taken to place the plants down to their 
seed-leaf, no matter how long their stems may be, and 
also to firm the soil down well around the roots. Care 
should also be exercised in removing the plants from the 
seed-bed ; they should be lifted by means of a fork and 
on no account should they be pulled up. 

After the plants commence growth and until the heads 
commence to form they should be thoroughly cultivated 
and freely hoed, and at each hoeing let a little fresh earth 
be drawn up around the plants. The plants can be raised 
from seeds, which should be sown on a nicely-prepared 
border about the roth of May. Sow very thinly in 
shallow drills about one foot apart. Just as soon as the 


young plants make their appearance they should be freely’ 


dusted with tobacco dust or soot, as a preventive against 
the attacks of the cabbage flea, and this should be re- 
peated once or twice a week until the plants are large 
and past all danger of injury. 

Of late years the green cabbage-worm has proved to be 
very annoying to cultivators, and in many instances has 
destroyed the entire crop. It appears to be more destruc- 
tive where only a few hundred plants are grown; there- 
fore it is advisable to cultivate a larger crop than is actu- 
ally needed in order to insure a satisfactory supply. To 
destroy this pest very many remedies have been offered 
and but few of them appear to be of any value. One of 
the most simple and effectual consists in thoroughly 
sprinkling the entire plant with strong tobacco water, 
and repeat this as often as necessary. . 

To preserve cabbages for winter they should be lifted 
in the fall before severe freezing weather sets in and re- 
moved to a dry and sheltered part of the garden and 
placed in rows, head downward, as close together as pos- 
sible; then cover the heads and stack up to the leaves 
with earth placed in such a position as to shed the rain, 
or like the letter V inverted. 

The best varieties for general cultivation are the fol- 


~ lowing: 


Late Flat Dutch.—This is a low-growing variety with 


'Jarge bluish-green broad, flat heads, and is an excellent 


keeper for late winter use. It is by some considered to 
be far superior in, tenderness and flavor to the Drum- 
head, and is a general favorite with our market gar- 
deners. 


Late Drumhead—This is a large, late fall or winter 
variety, having broad, flat heads on a short stalk or stem. 
It isan excellent keeping sort for late winter use. 


Marblehead Mammoth.—This is the largest variety in 
cultivation, heads having been grown weighing thirty 
pounds. In good soil, with proper attention, they will 
average over thirty pounds each. Heads irregular and 
variable in shape and in quality somewhat inferior to 
the other sorts, but indispensable for show or exhibition 
purposes. Keep the plants three feet apart each way. 


Red Dutch.—This is used exclusively for pickling or 


eating raw. It produces medium-sized hard, oblong 
heads of a dark purple color. 


Drumhead Savoy.— This produces curled leaves, 
grows to a good size and is accertain header. It is the 
best of all the Savoy cabbages and closely resembles the 
cauliflower in delicious flavor. 


KALE OR BORECOLE. 


Under the rather indefinite name of borecole or kale 
we have a class of the cabbage tribe that does not form 
heads; the leaves are recurved, open and curled, and 
make excellent greens for winter and spring use. The 
parts used are the crowns or centres of the plants, which 
are cut off at the surface so as to include the leaves, 
which usually do not exceed nine inches in length, and 
they are in a proper condition for use after they have 
been exposed to several moderate frosts. They are 
among the most tender and delicate of the cabbage 
tribe and it is surprising that they do not receive that 
attention to which their merits entitle them. They are 
very hardy and will remain over winter in any place 
where the thermometer does not fall below zero. 

They require to be grown in a deep, well-enriched 
soil, and to secure this the ground should be given a 
good dressing of well-decayed stable manure, and this. 
should be ploughed under and a thorough harrowing 
given so as to level it as nicely as possible, then mark. off 
into rows about two feet apart each way. At each in- 
tersection a little concentrated cabbage fertilizer should 
be scattered and thoroughly mixed with the soil by the 
hoe, at the same time forming a slight hill, in the centre 
of which the plants are to be placed. 


Planting should be done just previous to or after rain, 
as directed for cabbages. 

In order to secure good plants the seed should be sown 
on a nicely prepared border about the first week of May. 
Sow very thinly in rows about ten feet in length and one 
foot apart, and keep them well cultivated until they are 
planted out. ; 

After this the only care necessary will be to keep the 
growing crop well cultivated and free from weeds until it 
is required for use. But do not attempt to grow this crop 
on land that has been previously occupied by cabbage, 
cauliflowers or turnips. 


The best varieties for general cultivation are the Dwarf 
Green Curled Scotch and Cottager’s Kale. 

The former rarely exceeds sixteen inches in height, but 
spreads to about two feet in diameter. Its leaves are of 
a bright green color and are beautifully curled. 


The latter is a comparatively new variety of dwarf 
habit, seldom if ever exceeding twelve inches in height. 
The leaves are of a rich green color and very much 
curled. It is very hardy, and more weight can be 
grown within the same space than by any other va- 
riety. 

In gathering the crop for market it is the custom to cut 
the plant off at the surface, so as to include all the leaves, 
but amateur cultivators can gather the leaves singly if 
they desire to do so. Cuas. E, PARNELL. 

QUEENS, N. Y. 


THREE DAYS’ BOTANIZING IN MAY. 


TMHERE is a plant that fora long time 1 have been 

anxious to see, as its beauty and rarity have so often 
been described, and now there seems to be a possibility 
that my desire may be gratified. Early in the month 
its location had been so carefully told me that I feel I 
ought to find it, although I have had no success in similar 
undertakings. Not long before, I remember saying to 
a botanical friend, ‘I never had found a location that 
had been described to me.” “Of course not,” he re- 
plied, “it was never meant that you should.” 

I do not like to think that there was any truth in his 
pleasantry, so I start on my walk with hope and high 
expectations, trusting that this time I shall succeed in 
seeing the plant which would be the crowning “ find ” 
of the day’s quest. 

Upon my way, of course, I botanize, as I always do 
when time will permit, and the first thing new for the 
season is the pretty, graceful early meadow-rue 
(Thalictrum diotcum), which I find on a rocky hill- 
side. Its drooping brownish blossoms—which a breath 
seems to move to and fro—in contrast with the deli- 
cate leaves, make it quite an attractive plant. 

Columbine (Aguzlegia Canadenszs), clinging to the 
rocks wherever there is a handful of earth, gives 
brightness to the scene. On either side of the path as it 
winds its way around the foot of a high hill, Solomon’s- 
seal (Polygonatum bifiorum), with its row of greenish 
bells is nodding in the breeze. 

The buds of Swmzlactna racemosa (false spikenard) 
are very large and will soon be in blossom. 

Farther on two little ponds are bright with the water 
crowfoot, Ranunculus multifidus. The interesting part 
of this plant is the foliage, which is very finely divided 
into thread-like divisions ; hence its specific name, mzz/¢z- 
jidus. Sometimes in the early spring the stems and 
leaves are red, making the plant attractive before the 
yellow blossoms appear. 

A friend in experimenting with it tried to persuade it 
to put forth flowers and to root in the earth like other 
plants, but has not as yet had any success. It grew well 
and made new foliage, but only this and nothing more. 

I am now near the described home of Leucothe race- 
mosa, which belongs to the heath family. Its long, 
drooping racemes of bell-shaped flowers are said to be 
marvels of beauty, and I expect soon to be well repaid 
for my long walk. As its roots love moisture it is usually 
found in swamps or on the borders of ponds. I had two 
localities given me, one on the shore of a pond, the other 
in a swamp, and I have selected the one by the pond as 
being more accessible. 

I follow directions as nearly as possible, examining 
every shrub that, comes in my way, and finally conclude 
from some old seed-vessels that I have at last found 
Leucothe racemosa. The plant, which ought to have 
delighted me with its brightness and beauty, has suffered 


so severely from the extreme cold of the winter, it has 
nothing but bare life left, being entirely bereft of its 
means of adornment. This is a disappointment, but 
perhaps something will occur before I reach home, as 
is often the case, in way of compensation. 

To turn back will be a long walk with nothing new to 
be seen; to go forward will give me a long walk, an en- 
chanting hill covered with botanical treasures and then 
a quick way home by rail. 

Forward I go, and after leaving the public highway 
ascend the hill, whose possibilities in the distance have 
seemed so great. The more common early spring 
flowers I pass by, appreciating and enjoying their beauty, 
but content to let them remain, as my botanizing has a 
purpose in view, and I only take those flowers which will 
be useful. 

I want to make as complete a collection of violets as it 
is possible for me to do in this part of the country. So 
anything uncommon in that line will be particularly 
acceptable. 

A shade of light violet attracts my eye, and I find upon 
examination a fine bed of Vola canina var. sylvestris, 
where the water trickles down by the path. This isa 
branched violet and usually blossoms all summer, al- 
though it is at its best in the spring. A little higher up 
the hill, at the base of a huge rock, my attention is next 
attracted by an uncommonly large violet resembling the 
cucullata in color, but differing in appearance from any 
that I have ever seen. I find that the leaves are cleft, 


-hand-shaped, which convinces me that it is the pa/maza, 


a variety of V. cucullata. The finding of these remark- 
ably fine plants of a variety that I have never before 
seen is an agreeable surprise and serves as a pleasant 
ending of my long walk. 

Rhodora, that lovely flower of May that Emerson has 
immortalized in verse, is what I intend to look for on the 
second day. It is now the 21st of the month, and I can © 
reasonably expect to find this beautiful flower at its best. 

The place where I am going is new to me, but so near 
the railroad it does not seem possible that I can miss it, 
so I start from home the second morning expecting an- 
other pleasant day. 

As I have seen very fine and abundant specimens from 
the place I am seeking, I expect that the lowlands will 
be aflame with brightness. 

After much unnecessary walking, to make sure that 
I have thoroughly looked over the ground, I find a 
few blossoms, but it is very evident that the season 
is backward and I am too early for the show. (1 
visited the same place on June 5, and was amply re- 
paid with as many flowers as I wished to bring away). 

Whoever has botanized in May will remember the 
bright picturesqueness and extreme loveliness of the 
woods and hills. To me no other season has quite the 
charm that this has. In one particularly lovely scene 
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huge ledgy rocks jut out from the side of the hill. 
Rough and full of crevices is the background that Nature 
had to work upon. A little earth thrown here and there 
is the beginning, then a few spores and seeds wafted by 
the winds and dropped by the birds. Result—wherever 
there is a cranny or nook, a fern or plant has established 
itself. Strong bright margznale, delicate Woodsta ob- 
tusa, the clinging polypodium, or rock fern, and almost 
hidden in a crevice the rare beautiful A. Trzchomanes. 
The early saxifrage, with its clusters of small white 
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flowers, is quite at home anywhere on the rocks where it 
can find foothold, and the graceful; columbine, with its 
beautiful blossoms like torches of flame, is set singly and 
in clusters in the clefts, where one would suppose it im- 
possible for a plant to find nourishment. 

Large leaves of the bloodroot are at the base of the 
rocks, and a little lower down the hill are the pretty rue 
anemone and small Solomon’s-seal. And as you ascend 
the hill you find the earth at the top aglow with the early 
buttercup. 

The third day is devoted mostly to completing the col- 
lection of violets. 

The purples and whites have been found, but the 
yellow, not common in this vicinity, still eludes me, and 
as the afternoon of the third day approaches I am almost 
in despair. Shall I take that long walk and look again, 
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\ Out of gloom and darkness dreary 
will come our carts to cheer! 


or not? I have looked and looked the locality over and 
cannot even find a single plant where I supposed they 
grew, so what would be the use to go again? But what 
would a collection be without the yellow, and so I try 
again. I have looked at the right of the path thoroughly, 
but have no success, and am about to turn homeward 
again, when whom should I see coming toward me but 
the friend who knows where the yellow violets grow, 
and I exclaim at once, “I never was so glad to see you, 
for I cannot find the yellow violets, and I have looked 
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the ground all over on the right of the path; where are 
they?” 

“Why right here, to-be sure, and this is the right 
of the path, just as I told you.” 

“Yes, but not the path I supposed you meant.” And 
so the mistake had been caused by a misunderstanding. 
The violets found and gathered, I go home with a light 
heart; having secured also for my collection two bell- 
worts, Uvularia sesstlifolia,and U. perfoliata and some 
late dog’s-tooth violets. 

My three days’ botanizing (May 20, 21 and 22, 1885) 
have given me twenty-two species and two varieties of 
flowers, including nine kinds of violets, seven species and 
two varieties. 

This, and three days of spring out-door life. 
MASSACHUSETTS. LOUISE DUDLEY. 
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HE winter ways are bordered with the snows ; 
The boughs above them lean, 

Heavy with bloom the winter only knows — 
The ice-sprays’ silvery sheen. 

Through them the suns of winter mornings shine, 
To waken, with their rays, 

The clustering, pendent blossoms crystalline 
Along the country ways. 


And summer paths are ’broidered rich and deep, 
With generous, fragrant bloom, 

The dusty roadsides for the flowers that creep, 
And climb, and stray, have room. 

Prim daisies, and pale, scentless violets, 
Roses, the briers among, 

Nature between the woods and meadows sets, 
And quickens them with song. 


And afterward the graceless thistles wait 
Their change to ghostly wings, 

And golden-rod, cheery, and brave, if late 
Its free, fine treasure brings. 

And maples flame along the forest path 
And harvest-hoary fields; 

The meadow, with its scanty after-math, 
Largess of beauty yields. 


So we might border all our ways with grace 
Of patience and heart’s-ease ; 
Our trust might bring into the darkest place 
The calm, sweet glow of peace. 
Along our ways, like flowers, might spring and bloom 
Unselfish ministries ; 
Did we but will it, time and strength and room 
We all might have, for this, 


KITTY . HOMSEREEVIAG s c 
PART II. o ~ 


ih OM,” began Kitty one morning, “do you like 


beef’s liver,”’ 

“Yes, I’m quite fond of it,” replied the unwary hus- 
and, recalling the rare occasions on which his mother, a 
model cook and housekeeper, had served up for his delec- 
tation a choice bit of delicately broiled liver. 

“Then I think I will order some livers and make some 
liverwurst,” announced Kitty. 

“ Liverwurst /’’ exclaimed Tom, ‘‘ What is that? I 
fancy I should prefer the des¢ liver.” 

“Oh, you stupid fellow!” laughed Kitty, ‘ of course it 
is made of the best liver. Liverwurst is a Dutch dish, 
that mother used to make; she broiled the liver, then 
chopped it fine, seasoned it with salt, pepper and butter, 
then pressed it and cut it in slices when cold for breakfast 
or tea.” 

“ That sounds beautifully, but do you suppose you can 
make it taste so?” asked Tom, in a tone that did not 
indicate entire confidence in his wife’s skill. 

“Of course I can, if I do as mother did; don’t I cook 
everything nicely—except a few things that I have had 
bad luck with?” 

“ Ye-s,” replied Tom. 

“And to-day is the butcher’s day,” continued Kitty. 

“ And here he is,” said a good-natured voice, while a 
good-natured face beamed upon her with country free- 
dom through the open window at her side. 

“Mercy me! Mr. Tucker, you have startled me out 
of my wits!” exclaimed Kitty. 

“That’s lucky for me,” said Mr. Tucker, “for you 
won't be able to drive quite so sharp a bargain with me 
as usual. What will you have to-day?” 

“Tf you think you are going to cheat me as well as 
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scare me you will find out your mistake before wé part,’ 


retorted the merry housekeeper. ‘‘ Have you any-beef’s 
liver to-day ?”’ 

“No, but Ican bring you as many as you wish day 
after to-morrow; how many shall it be?” 

“T don’t know; how many did mother use to buy ata 
time?” replied Kitty, whose only conception of the size of 
livers was gained from her knowledge of the one found 
in a chicken which she had dressed a few days before! 

“ Well, it generally depended on the size of her family 
at the time. I shouldn’t think you two could manage 
more than three or four,” replied Mr. Tucker, scenting 
fun ahead; he had known Kitty all her life and was as 
fond of a joke as herself. 

“‘T want to be sure and have enough,” said Kitty, de- 
cidedly, “‘ you may bring me six.” 

“TI think you will find that more than you can take 
care of,” ventured Mr. Tucker, but Kitty, seeing a twin- 
kle in his eye which betokened mischief, would not be 
advised. 

“You need not try any of your tricks on me, I shall 
require six beef’s livers,” she answered, sternly. 

“ All right, Mrs. Kitty, you shall have them, but don’t 
blame me if there are too many,” and the good-natured 
face dissolved into an immense grin as the village butcher 
went back to his cart. 

On the appointed day Mr. Tucker was later than usual, 
but came at last with a big basket, which he placed on 
the kitchen table, saying; ‘“ Here’s your liver; I'll take 
the basket when I come again; I’m in a hurry now,” 
and vanished. 

Kitty came into the kitchen and glanced into the bas- 
ket, and then exclaimed : 
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“Goodness ! who ever saw such a sight as this? Tom, 
Tom, do come here, quick!” 

Tom came. Tom looked into the basket, where re- 
posed six enormous beef’s livers. Tom lay down on the 
kitchen floor and rolled over and over and laughed until 
the tears rolled down his cheeks, and his watch rolied 
out of his vest pocket, and his knife rolled out of his 
pants’ pocket, and his slippers rolled off from his feet, 
and Tom himself would have rolled out into the garden 
if the kitchen door had been a little wider. But Kitty 
ran out to the street and wildly waved a kitchen towel 
above her head and called, “ Mr. Tucker!” But no Mr. 
Tucker was in sight. 
Kitty learned afterward that he had served his other 
customers first and left her to the last, so that he might 
drive directly out of town. 

“ What will you do with them all, Kitty?” asked Tom, 
after they had quieted down and accepted the situation— 
and the livers ! 

“ Boil them, of course,” replied the undaunted house- 
keeper. 

-“Oh, my prophetic—stomach!” groaned Tom, “and 
in hot weather, too! We shall die if we eat so much 
liver.” 

“Nonsense, Tom, it’s more likely we shall live for- 
ever, if there’s anything in a name, or in quantity,” said 
Kitty, cheerfully. 

“T don’t know as I shall care to survive them,” mur- 
mured the discouraged Tom. 

But Kitty went bravely to work and washed the 
livers, and put them on to boil in the big iron dinner pot, 
and the potato kettle, and the porcelain preserving kettle, 
and the granite saucepan and the big brass kettle and 
the little stew-pan. 

“ For pity’s sake, Tom, don’t let the neighbors get hoid 
of this, or I never shall hear the last of it,” Kitty had 
said, and for once the doors were closed and _ locked, 
for fear of unceremonious callers, and the curtains 
were drawn as if the family were absent. 

Tom sawed wood and split wood and lugged wood 
into the house, and Kitty piled wood into the stove till 
the fire roared bravely and the big kettles and little 
kettles sent forth clouds of steam, and bubbled and 
hissed and sputtered in a most encouraging manner, and 
by night the livers were cooked. 

The next morning Kitty impressed her long-suffering 
husband into her service, and he meekly submitted to be 
buttoned into one of her work aprons, and placed in a 
chair in the seclusion of the pantry to chop the liver. 
Tom chopped, and chopped, and chopped, until all the 
livers but one were chopped, and then he chopped through 
the chopping-bowl and through his pants, and narrowly 
escaped cutting his knee open. Then he asserted his 
manhood by tearing off Kitty’s apron in a manner that 
sacrificed the buttons and buttonholes, and flinging the 
last liver far out from the pantry window, and savagely 
thrusting the pieces of the chopping bowl into the fire. 
Meanwhile, Kitty, having restored the chopped liver to 
the kettles, set herself to the work of seasoning. She 
seasoned and stirred and tasted, and tasted and stirred 
and seasoned, until the pepper was all used up and the 


Evidently he was in a hurry, . 


salt-box was empty, and the sage gave out and the 
savory was gone, and the butter tub had forgotten its. 
contents. 

“There isn’t such an astonishing amount of it after 
all,” remarked Kitty, briskly, “and it will be quite a treat 
to the neighbors, for, of course, I shall carry them in 
some.” 

Tom smiled with grim satisfaction, thinking of the 
sixth liver, which reposed harmlessly in the grass on the 
edge of the garden. Then he sighed thinking of the 
doom impending over the unsuspicious neighbors. 

«“ What shall I put it into, Tom,” queried Kitty. 

“Into the cemetery,” muttered Tom, but Kitty was 
not listening ; she was taking an inventory of her rather 
scanty supply of dishes. She ladled the savory meat 
into an empty pickle jar, the bean pot, the oyster tureen, 
the pudding dishes and the bread bowl, and still the liver 
held out. Then she called into service a superannuated 
tea-pot and a cracked sugar-bowl and the vegetable 
dishes and the bowls and finally the coffee cups and 
tumblers, and at last the kettles were empty and washed 
up, and a worn and weary couple shut up the house at an 
early hour and went to bed. 

“Tom, I think I will take a dish of liverwurst up to 
Mrs. Ryder,’’ announced Kitty, the next morning, after 
the two had breakfasted on liverwurst and pronounced it 
very good, 

“T shouldn’t mind if you took two or three,” replied 
Tom, thinking of the pantry shelves, on which were ar- 
rayed row upon row of dishes filled with that delectable 
article of food. 

When Kitty reached Professor Ryder’s she was greatly 
shocked to see a large bow of crape attached to the bell- 
knob. She had not heard that any member of the family 
was sick, and indeed had been in the house but two days 
before and knew they were all well then. How sudden it 
must have been, she thought, and with a heavy heart 
and tearful eyes Kitty went around to the side door and 
softly entered. There were Professor Ryder and Mrs. 
Ryder in the kitchen trying to comfort their two little 
daughters, who were down on their knees wailing loudly 
over the stiff body of a large, handsome Maltese cat, who 
had been a valued member of the family since his very 
kittenhood. 

“What has happened?” asked Kitty, much relieved at 
seeing the whole family alive before her. 

“Dear old Mouser is dead!” sobbed Mamie Ryder. 

“And he’s got to be buried,” supplemented Ella, the 
younger, a child of ten years. 

“The girls are heart-broken over it,” explained Mrs. 
Ryder, “ Mouser came in last night with a whole beef’s 
liver that he found somewhere, and when we tried to get 
it away from him he carried it under the barn, and, 
whether he ate too much or whether it was poisoned, we 
don’t know, but he went into convulsions this morning, 
and, while Professor Ryder was upstairs hunting for the 
revolver with which to put him out of his misery, he 
suddenly straightened out and died.” 

“Well!” exclaimed Kitty, “ He couldn’t have got any 
of our liver, for Tom chopped it all up for liverwurst, 
and I brought you a dish of it, thinking you might relish 
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it,” and she placed upon the table a huge, yellow nappy, 
neatly covered with a napkin. 

Another neighbor at this moment appeared, and at the 
same time the front door bell rang, and a carriage was 
seen driving into the yard, and there was quite a stir 
about the place, and then it was explained that the crape 
on the door was alarming the people. 

“T know nothing about any crape on the door,” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Ryder. 

“TI put it there myself, mamma,” announced Ella, “ it’s 
to show respect to dear Mouser; he’s been in the family 
*most as long as I have, you know.” 

Mrs. Ryder hastily dispatched the servant to remove 
the emblems of woe from the door, and herself met and 
explained things to the new arrivals, while Kitty slipped 
quietly away. 

Kitty told Tom what a fright she had and was making 
merry over the affair when she was interrupted by an ex- 
clamation from him. 

“Gracious heavens, Kitty! old Mouser must have got 
our sixth liver that I threw out of the window after the 
chopping-bowl broke !”’ 

“And you never told me!” cried Kitty, reproachfully ; 
“what can we do about it ?”’ 

“ Hold our tongues about it,” answered Tom, “I’m not 
responsible if a neighbor’s cat comes into our garden 
and steals our liver and gorges himself into fits and 
dies.” 

“T don’t suppose you could be hung for it,” ad- 
mitted Kitty, “but I do feel as if we were almost 
murderers, and as if we ought to be punished some 
way.” 

“We shall be punished enough before that liver is all 
gone,” replied Tom, grimly. 

“T think I will carry a dish of liverwurst to Mrs. Par- 
sons,” remarked Kitty, after she and Tom had dined on 
liverwurst. 

“Do,” replied Tom, “take a generous dish of it; I 
hate to see people stingy.” 

So the minister’s family was supplied with liverwurst. 

“Hadn’t I better take some liverwurst to Mrs, Ellis?” 
asked Kitty, after she and Tom had supped on liver- 
wurst. 

_ “By all means,” replied Tom, ‘‘ what a generous na- 
ture you have, Kitty; how glad the neighbors must be 
that you are keeping house this summer.” 

And the Ellis family had some liverwurst. 

For some days Kitty continued to flit about among her 

friends and neighbors, distributing her Dutch dainty, until 
Tom remarked that he was afraid the neighbors would 
give out before the liverwurst supply failed, while Kitty 
confessed that she was frightened lest she might forget 
and take some the second time to the same place. 

But it never occurred to the misguided couple that the 
neighbors were comparing notes and getting their share 
of fun out of the affair, until Mr. Ellis called to Kitty one 
morning as he was passing and asked : 

“See here, Kitty, have you any more of that liver- 
wurst ?” 

“T guess it is not quite all gone,” replied Kitty, “ would 
you like some more?” 
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“Oh, no, thank you,” he replied hastily, ‘« but I am just 
going over to the Skinner district, and I thought if you 
hadn’t sent any over there yet maybe you’d be glad 
of the chance. I’d just as lief take it along for you 
as not.” 

“We haven’t any to spare for the Skinner district or 
any other district,” replied Kitty with offended dignity, 
and quite regardless of the fact that she and Tom had 
that very morning been wondering what they could pos- 
sibly do with what still remained. 

“Where are you going this warm afternoon ?”’ called. 
Kitty a few hours later, from her hammock under the 
trees, to Mr. Parsons, who was walking down the 
street. 

“Tam going to see old Mrs. Green, who is sick. By 
the way, Kitty, perhaps you can tell me the cause of her 
illness. Has she been here to take tea lately, or have 
you been carrying her some of your delicacies,’ and Mr. 
Parsons ducked his head as if dodging an imaginary mis- 
sile from Kitty’s direction and hastened on. 

“Did you hear that, Tom? Isn’t it mean of him to talk. 
so? I guess I shall not carry him any more of my good 
things,” complained the young housekeeper. 

“Good morning, Kitty; is this the day for the butcher 
to come round ?” asked Mr. Goodwin, coming in uncere- 
moniously one morning when Kitty was dusting the 
dining-room. 

“Yes, it is,” replied Kitty, rather curtly and looking on. 
her neighbor with suspicious eyes. 

“Well, now, that explains it!” exclaimed Mr. Goodwin, 
dropping into a chair with a sigh of relief; “just before I 
came in I saw nearly all the dogs in the village, with. 
their tails between their legs and their heads down,. 
scooting out of town as fast as they could run, as if some 
terrible calamity was after them. 


town.” 


“See here, Mr. Goodwin,” said Kitty, “I have a whole 


bowlful of that liverwurst left, and if you don’t take your- 


self out of my house instantly you shall eat every mouth- 


ful of it.” 


“Oh, my great-grandfathers!” cried Mr. Goodwin, 


making a rush for the door, ‘“‘I’d sooner meet a Western. 
cyclone than a dish of your liverwurst; it wouldn’t knock 
a man over a mite quicker,’ and he was in the street in. 
less than a minute, shaking with laughter, while Kitty, 
who had followed him to the door, called after him: ‘1 
will keep it for you till you call again.” 


“Aren't people hateful, Tom?” complained Kitty as. 


she went back to her work. ‘“ Do you suppose that the 
neighbors all gave the liverwurst I carried to them to the 
dogs?” : 


“I wouldn’t wonder if they did,” returned Tom, de- 


jectedly ; ‘I wish we had owned a dog, or rather a dozen 
of them.” 


“Why, Tom, I thought you liked it!” exclaimed Kitty 


in dismay. 

“So I did—a little of it, but one doesn’t like to feel as 
if one were a whole hogshead filled with chopped liver. 
I know I’m about sick to-day ; I have horrid pains and I 


believe it’s all owing to that confounded liver,” and Tom,. 


I see now they were 
afraid the butcher would bring some more liver to. 
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having relieved his mind, endeavored to relieve his body 
by doubling up on the lounge. 

“I’m so sorry, Tom,” faltered Kitty, “I’ve been in 
awful distress all the morning myself, but I was deter- 
mined to keep up so you would not know it. Do you 
suppose we are going to die?” 

“1 don't much care whether we are or not,” groaned 
Tom, desperately. 

But Kitty, who had scarcely ever known a sick day 
in her life, was thoroughly frightened, and throwing her- 
self down beside him, sobbed : 


“What shall we do, Tom? Shall I call the neigh- 


bors?” 


“Let the neighbors alone for once,’ snarled Tom, 
whose disposition seemed to be in sympathy with his 
body, as is usual to the male animal; ‘haven’t you some 
Jamaica ginger or something that we can take?” 

“Of course I have,” said Kitty, more hopefully, 
“mother had all sorts of medicines in the house,” and 
Kitty went to the pantry to rummage among the bottles 
on the top shelf. The Jamaica ginger bottle proved to 
be empty, but near it stood a two-ounce bottle, whose 
printed label announced the contents to be paregoric, 
and taking this, together with a glass and spoon, Kitty 
returned to her groaning and impatient spouse. 

“Don’t take on so, dear Tom,” pleaded Kitty, “ you 
scare me dreadfully. There isn’t any ginger, but here’s 
some paregoric. How much shall I give you, a tea- 
spoonful ?” 

“There's no use in such a baby dose as that for such 
a big ache as this; give me several spoonfuls,” replied 
Tom. 

So Kitty gave him a large dose, which he swallowed 
with a frightful grimace, saying, “I never tasted such 
villanous stuff; are you sure it’s paregoric ?”’ 

“Yes, the bottle is labeled,” replied Kitty, fixing a 
smaller dose for herself. 

“T hope you haven't poisoned us,” said Tom, doubt- 
fully. 

“There is no danger from paregoric; they give it 
to little babies. I was brought up on it myself, but 
mother knew how to fix it so it didn’t taste like this,” 
replied Kitty, who did not seem to relish her cwn 
dose. 

Then Kitty brought a pillow and shawl from the bed- 
room and lay down on the floor beside the lounge as if 
there was comfort in being near Tom. 

“How do you ‘feel now, Tom,” she asked after a 
while, when the groans and mutterings from the lounge 
had ceased. 

“The pain is about gone, but I’m dreadfully sleepy,” 
was the answer. 

“It will do you good to sleep,” said Kitty, but a few 
minutes later, when she was nearly asleep herself, she 
was roused by hearing Tom say in a harsh, unnatural 
tone: 

“ This—isn’t sleep—it’s—death—poison—call help !” 

Kitty roused her wandering faculties enough to com- 
prehend, and getting to her feet with some difficulty, went 
to the pantry screaming, “ Help! help!” 

The windows and doors were open as usual, but if 


anyone heard no one heeded; noises were common 
where Kitty was. 

Kitty knew that an emetic was in order, and in a few 
moments had prepared two tumblers full of warm water, 
salt and mustard. Tom seemed to have succumbed to a 
heavy sleep, but Kitty raised his head and put a tumbler 
to his lips, and succeeded in getting a little of the mixture 
into his mouth. The taste of the stuff and the effort to 
swallow aroused him, and he tried to put the tumbler 
aside, saying, “1 can’t—drink—that—it will—make me— 
sick to my—stomach.” 

Kitty laughed in spite of fright and stupor, and said 
with more animation : 

“That is just what it ought to do, you great simpleton; 
down with it at once!” 

And Tom obeyed, but sank down again in heavy 
slumber. 

Again Kitty screamed for help, and feeling herself 
growing more stupid, lifted the other tumbler to her lips, 
but was already past holding it, and spilled it all over 
Tom as she sank senseless to the floor. 

. But her last cry for help had been heard, and Mrs. 
Parsons came in, just in time to witness the operation of 
Tom’s emetic, and see him partially come to himself. 

“What does this mean?” she cried. 

“ We're poisoned,” said Tom, still speaking with diffi- 
culty, “ give Kitty—an—emetic— quick !” 

“You seem to have had a double dose,” said Mrs. 
Parsons, laughing in spite of the seriousness of the situa- 
tion, for Tom’s suit of navy-blue flannel was deluged 
with mustard water. But she wasted no time; while 
she prepared another emetic she called one of her 
children and sent for the doctor. Then she lifted Kitty 
from the floor and carried her to the bed, and succeeded 
in administering the emetic, which proved a success, and 
by the time the doctor arrived Kitty was able to point 
out the bottle from which she had dosed herself and. 
Tom. 

“That is not paregoric, it is laudanum! how much 
did you take? ”’ said the doctor. 

Kitty told him. 

‘Well, if you had not been prompt with your emetic 
you would neither of you ever had any further occasion 
for medicine ; you have had a pretty close shave as it 
is,’ and the doctor proceeded to give Mrs. Parsons di- 
rections for taking care of the unlucky couple. 

A few days later, their vacation being over, two pale, 
cadaverous individuals were packing their trunks and 
taking a retrospective glance at the past two months. 

“Tom,” began Kitty, with great earnestness, ‘I 
hadn’t any idea it was so dangerous to keep house.” 

“Nor had I,” agreed Tom; “I would sooner be a 
soldier and face muskets, bayonets, cannon, and all 
sorts of deadly missiles, than undertake to keep house 
again.” 

“1m thankful that we have escaped with our lives,” 
continued Kitty, ‘and that we haven't killed any of the 
neighbors,’ except Professor Ryder’s cat.” 

And in this grateful frame of mind they returned to. 
the city and to their boarding-place. 

Mrs. SUSIE A. BISBEE. 
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A Toilet-Set in Darned Work. 


VERY pretty as well as durable toilet-set can be 
made of heavy linen, which is cut just wide enough 
to fit the top of the bureau, but sufficiently long to hang 
about a quarter of a yard over each end. 
A design of wild roses, buds and foliage should 
be stamped or sketched upon each end, and across the 
front... 
’ When embroidered, the flowers and leaves are filled 
‘in with solid darned work, which has a basket-work ap- 
ypearance. 
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Fan CALENDAR. 


Filling silk, or crewels, may be used, pink for the roses, 
yellow for the stamens, green for the leaves, and brown 
for the stems. | 

After darning the petals and leaves each one should be 
outlined with silk or crewel, using the outline stitch neces- 
sary for the purpose. 

The stamens are represented by a single stitch for 
each with a knot-stitch at the end. 

Each end of the linen cover is trimmed with the heavy 
crochet-lace, directions for which are given in Vol. XIII., 
No. 11, of the CABINET. This makes a very handsome 
trimming. 

The pincushion, which should be large and square, is 
made of pink satin, with a large bow of pink satin ribbon 
on each corner. 

The piece of linen which covers the top is only large 
enough for one rose and a leaf, and should be em- 
broidered as already described. The piece is then 
trimmed with the lace, which is put on slightly full. 

Any other shade of satin can be substituted for the 
pink, or different flowers may form the design if pre- 
ferred, and with equally as pretty effect. 

The work is not at all difficult, and its beauty when 
finished will fully repay one for the slight trouble. 

M. E. WHITTEMORE. 


A Fan Calendar. 


AN calendars are very pretty andconvenient to hang 
beside the escritoire, or lay upon a library table, 
and are made as follows: 

A small round paper Japanese fan is smoothly covered 
with satin of whatever shade one may wish. In order 
to make it stronger and give a little more body two 
pieces of stiff paper are cut the same shape, but a trifle 
larger than the fan; each is covered smoothly with satin 
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+ and placed one on either side of the fan, the edges then 
overhanded together with sewing-silk of the same color. 
The calendar is tied in the middle of the fan with a satin 
ribbon bow and designs of flowers, birds, landscape, or 
‘whatever is pleasing, painted on the satin margin which 
surrounds the calendar. 

The handle should be gilded with gold paint and a bow 
of satin ribbon tied round it, by which it is to be hung; 
therefore, in placing the calendar on the fan, be careful 
to have the figures run from the handle down, otherwise 
they will be reversed. 


Cretonne Bag. 


‘HIS bag is intended to be hung on the inside of a 
closet door. It can be used for slippers, soiled 
clothes, or any purpose most needed. Select a pretty 
pattern of cretonne and cut a double piece of the goods 
fifty-two inches long and twenty-one inches wide. Fold 
this together in the middle, so that you have a piece that 
measures twenty-five inches and a half by twenty-one 
inches. Slope this frotn the middle to the sides within 
six inches of the bottom. These pieces are basted to- 
gether back to back and 
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plait the same size is laid. It is folded once more to 
the side, where it is fastened underneath the plait. The 
parts that meet in the middle are overhanded together 
separately and the sides and bottom are bound with 
the braid. Three brass rings are sewed on the back 
to hang it up by, and a couple of bows of bright ribbon 
are fastened on it, as shown in the illustration. 
E. S.. WELCH. 


Mikado Curtains. 


HESE curtains may be entirely of home manufac- 
ture as far as the decoration is concerned, or cre- 
tonne, with fan designs, is made to do service. 

The prettiest and most durable fabric is Danish cloth, 
an inexpensive material of a cream-white shade, which 
serves aS a pretty background for the gay colors which 
are used. 

The cloth is twenty-three inches wide, and costs from 
twelve and a half to fifteen cents a yard. Two widths 
therefore will be required for each curtain to give it suffi- 
cient fullness. The length will, of course, depend upon 
the height of the window. 

A hem about an inch and a half wide should finish the 
curtain on all sides. 

They are now ready for the designs, which may be as 
gay in coloring and grotesque in form as one may please, 
but every design must be within the bounds of a Japan- 
ese fan, the fans placed in various positions to form 
a border down the sides and across the bottom. 

They can be in appliqué if one pleases, cutting them 
from cretonne, or colored silk, or satin. If the latter is 
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bound on the sloping 
sides with braid. 

It is then folded to- 
gether to form the pock- 
ets. The larger pocket 
is twelve and a half 
inches wide; the cre- 
tonne is laid in a plait 
on each side of it, an 
inch and a half deep. 
It is then folded to the 


middle, where another 
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used the designs are worked upon them with embroidery 
silks. 

The prettiest and daintiest method, however, is simply 
to outline the fans with fast gay-colored crewels, and 
work the designs either with solid darning, also with 
crewels, or where a better effect can be obtained use only 
outline stitch. The brighter the colors and more elabo- 
rate the designs, of course the prettier the curtains. 

It is very easy to find designs, and pretty ones, too, on 
many of the Japanese fans. 

If it is displeasing to see the embroidery showing, as it 
does, in an unfinished manner on the wrong side of the 
material, the curtains can be lined either with the same 
fabric—Danish cloth—or with thin, inexpensive lining 
silk. In this case the hem is dispensed with, and the 
curtains lined after being embroidered. 

They are hung with rings on rods, or poles, which is so 
pretty and popular a method of hanging drapery, 

They also have this advantage, that when soiled they 
can be washed without injury, as the fabric or embroid- 
ery will not be marred by it. 

It would be necessary to remove the lining, and have 
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it washed separately to prevent the edges being drawn 
in any way. M. E. WHITTEMORE. 


Curtains for a Badly Lighted Room. 


HE following advice is given by the Art Amateur to 

a correspondent who wants to know a cheap but 
effective way of curtaining the narrow and disproportion- 
ately high windows of a poorly lighted sitting-room : 
“Cut off from the upper part of the windows enough to 
make the height of the window proportionate to the 
width, and fill in the upper part with Japanese lattice- 
work, which can be bought very cheap at almost any of 
the Japanese stores. Below have a rather narrow brass 
pole, with the usual brass rings. From this suspend 
“Crete” curtains which are transparent, but heavier than 
the similar grenadine goods called “ Madras.” With a 
light buff or rich cream-color window-shade as a back- 
ground for the lattice-work, as it will be if the shades are 
kept down a foot or two, you will retain more light in the 
room than you could secure by the use of any other kind 
of curtains and have an artistic effect at a small expense.” 


NEW YOR Peas. 


ASH dresses are simply made. The waists are 

either round, that is, they do not extend below 

the waist line, or else are gathered to a belt, the fullness 
continuing a few inches below it. 

Surplice waists are very pretty and comfortable for the 
summer. By a surplice waist is meant a waist that is not 
cut out at all in the neck in front, but the shoulder is ex- 
tended forward several inches and the front is straight 
all the way down. The extra fullness is gathered or 
pleated into the shoulder-seam near the neck, and opens 
in a V-shape, one side of the front folding over the other. 
Then, if this front is prettily trimmed its whole length, it 
forms a handsome neck and is very becoming to a good 
figure. 

Another pretty style for a round waist is a yoke, the 
lower part of the waist being fastened to it by a tiny ruffle. 
This is particularly becoming to slight figures. The yoke 
may be both in the back and front, or the waist plain to 
the neck in the back and the yoke in front only; this 
is more becoming when a lady is inclined to round 
shoulders. 

Waists are also very tastefully made, simply cut out in 
a square, back and front, and embroidery set in which 
gives a dressy appearance, and the sleeves should have a 
V-shaped piece of the embroidery inserted in the outside 
at the top. These waists are of course made without any 
lining. 

The skirts to be worn with these waists should be 
made in two pieces; that is, upper and under skirt, or it 
will be impossible for a home laundress to successfully 
‘get them up,” as our English friends say. 

The under skirt should be about two yards and a quar- 
ter wide, unless for a very stout woman, when it may be 


two yards and half wide. Two gathered flounces, each 
seven inches wide, are prettier than one wide flounce, and 
the skirt should be trimmed alike all around. 

Then, for the upper skirt or drapery, to my mind, there 
is nothing prettier than a rather short apron over skirt, 
drawn well up and far back on the sides, with a rather 
long and full back breadth. One width and a half of 
gingham is enough in the back. There must be two sets . 
of tapes sewed to the side seams of this upper skirt to 
draw the fullness back properly, and give it the stylish 
appearance necessary. If embroidery be used to trim 
the waist it should be continued on the upper skirt, but 
not on the under skirt. 

Another pretty drapery used on the same style of un- 
der skirt is a panel of side pleats on the left side, well 
stayed with tapes. and the drapery long on that side, but 
drawn up high on the right side, either by an arrange- 
ment of buttons and straps, or tapes, or else. looped 
with ribbons and bows. Ribbons will be very exten- 
sively used during the summer, and the most stylish 
combinations of color seem odd and even startling at 
first. Scarlet ribbons on dark-blue dresses, cardinal on 
green, brown on écru and olive green on pink. | 

Sashes will be a great feature with all dresses made 
with round waists. The soft surah and Bengaline silks 
adapt themselves so readily to the curves of the figure 
that they will be the favorites this year. 

A few words about millinery.’ Hats and bonnets are 
all worn high; the trimmings are varied to suit the in- 
dividual style, but the framework must be high. Let us 
hope that this style will not prevail another year, as it is 
not universally becoming. 

MELUZINA. 
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Calves’ Liver with Cream Sauce. 


One pound and a half of calves’ liver cut in slices half 
an inch thick and about two or three inches square. Let 
them lie in cold water for fifteen minutes to draw out 
the blood. Melt three tablespoornfuls of butter in a 
frying-pan, drain and wipe the pieces of liver, salt them 
and fry in the butter, being careful not to burn the butter 
and yet to brown the liver a little on both sides. Then 
‘remove the liver to a hot platter and fry a slice of onion 
and a sprig of parsley in the butter. Now stir in a 
tablespoonful of flour, let it cook until it is frothy and 
add one cup and a half of milk. Move the pan to a cool 
part of the range and stir the milk in slowly; let‘it boil 
up and strain over the meat. Serve with mashed po- 
tatoes. 

Stewed Pie Plant. 


Rhubarb, or pie-plant as it is often called, makes a 
very appetizing sauce for these spring days. Some 
physicians consider it a great blood-purifier and claim 
that every family should partake of it freely at this time 
of year. It is said to contain an agreeable mixture of 
citric and malic acids. To prepare it skin and cut it 
into inch lengths. Pour boiling water over it and let 
it stand fifteen minutes, or put cold water on it, set it 
over the fire and pour off this water when it reaches the 
boiling point, then put on fresh boiling water and add 
sufficient sugar to sweeten, and let it cook slowly. It is 
done as soon as it is soft. 


To Bone Flounders. 


It is not best to attempt boning a small flounder, as the 
fillets would be so small and thin as not to be worth the 
trouble. The larger the fish the finer the fillets. First, 
remove the head and tail, then, if you observe closely, you 
will perceive a line running down the middle of the fish 
on each side. This is the centre of the backbone. Begin 
at the head and, following this line, make a cut the entire 
length, letting the knife touch the bone all the way. 
Then, taking a small sharp knife, loosen the flesh from 
the bone, working from the cut at the backbone toward 
the fins or outer edge. By holding the knife flat and 
close to the bone there will be no waste. One quarter is 
now done; turn the fish around and do the second 
quarter in the same manner. Then turn the fish over 
and proceed as before, and the whole framework of 
bones is free; cut the fins off and any ragged portions 
that may be near the head, and you have four quarters of 
solid flesh. The next step is to skin them ; take each fillet 
and, laying the skin side down on the board, hold it firmly 
in one hand, and, beginning at the tail, hold your knife 
as you would to scrape, keeping the edge of the knife close 
against the skin, but in such a manner as not to cut it; 
hold the knife firmly and pull the skin, and the flesh will 
roll up, leaving the skin perfectly free from flesh and not 
destroying the shape of the fillet. Egg and crumb them, 


being careful that every portion is covered, and then lay 
them on a bed of cracker meal. Have ready a deep fry- 
ing kettle of hot fat, hot enough to smoke, and do not at- 
tempt to fry but two fillets at once. Fry to a rich brown, 
and drain on brown paper. In boning any fish care 
should be taken not to touch the fish with the hands 
any more than is absolutely necessary, as it impairs the 
flavor, and it should be done in as cool a place as 
possible. 
Boiled Potatoes Fried. 


Pare the potatoes and boil them in the usual manner, not 
allowing them to become quite as thoroughly cooked as for 
mashed potatoes. When done drain off the water and dry 
them, then cut them in pieces about half the size of anegg 
and plunge them in a kettle of hot fat for one or two min- 
utes, or untilthey are a delicate brown. The fat should not 
be quite as hot as for raw potatoes, but about the same 
temperature as for doughnuts. The potatoes must not 
be allowed to become cold before being browned in the 
hot fat. A frying-kettle is a great convenience, and those 
that are sold for frying potatoes will answer admirably for 
everything else by the addition of a wire croquette basket. 
Those are best that are made of wrought-iron and shaped 
like a large saucepan with long handle and high hook to 
hang the pailon. The pail is of perforated Russia iron, 
but will not answer for croquettes, as it sets flat on the 
bottom, while the wire baskets have lowfeet. Croquettes 
do not float like potatoes and would brown unevenly if 
they touched bottom. It is much less trouble, when they 
are fried enough, to simply raise the pail or basket and 
hang them up to drain, instead of fishing around in the 
hot fat for them and letting some get more cooked than 
others. 
Meringued Eggs. 

Separate the whites and yolks of as many eggs as 
you desire to use, putting the whites together in a bowl 
and each yolk in a separate dish, sauce plates or smooth 
round patty pans will be convenient ; care must be taken 
in handling the eggs not to break the yolks. Beat the 
whites to a stiff froth and make as many heaps as you 
have yolks, laying them on a platter that will stand oven 
heat. Make a hollow in each heap and gently slip a © 
yolk in each, then put the platter in the oven and let it 
remain till the eggs are hot enough not to taste raw. At 
table a pie knife will be more convenient to serve them 
with than a spoon. If you cannot heat them on a dish 
from which they are to be served, use granite-iron pie 
plates, rub them with butter and use a spatula to remove 
the eggs tc the platter. Mrs. C. G. HERBERT. 


WHEN carpets are well cleaned, sprinkle with salt and 
fold; when laid, strew with slightly moistened bran before 
sweeping. Soot falling on the carpet from open chimneys 
or carelessly-handled stove-pipes, if covered thickly with 
salt, can be brushed up without injury to the carpet. 


NOTES AD 


William Bennett.—We regret to have to announce 
the death of this distinguished florist, which took place 
at his home on the 30th day of March, after an illness 
of only four days. Mr. Bennett was in many respects 
an extraordinary character ; his love for flowers and for 
his profession was simply wonderful. So strong were his 
attachments for his plants that there was ever a con- 
flict between his tastes and his business. Although a 
grower of plants for commercial purposes, when he had 
worked up some noble specimens, he had watered and 
fed them so much with his love that to part with them 
was like parting with near, dear friends—an impossi- 
bility. Consequently, he has left as an inheritance one 
of the choicest collections of plants to be found in 
this country. His houses were models of neatness, 
system and taste, contrasting strangely with those 
where flowers are grown solely for what they will 
bring in the market. We have known him long, and 
our relations were of an intimate character, and we 
cannot recall an instance when, in speaking of a plant, 
he did not look upon its beautiful rather than upon its 
commercial side. Of Mr. Bennett’s early history we know 
nothing, other than that he came to this country as a 
common gardener, and has left behind him the reputa- 
tion of being one of the best growers of beautiful and 
rare plants in this country, a man honored and re- 
spected by all who knew him. 


* 
* * 


The New York Horticultural Society has received new 
life, and we trust it may be enduring. We need a first- 
class horticultural society, and there is no reason why 
this should not be the one. The April exhibition was 
very rich in roses, orchids and rare plants. Our readers 
will have a rich treat in reading the description of the 
Klunder exhibition, which was in many respects a re- 
markable one. While it was gotten up on a grand scale, 
regardless of expense, and was, on the whole, an effective 
display, yet for taste of arrangement and for display of 
really beautiful flowers it did not compare with that of 
the New York Horticultural Society. In the first, the great 
mass of flowers, sadly coo crowded, gave everything 
‘a‘“mussy”’ look. In the latter, the arrangements were 
such that the large hall was a perfect study of floral art. 
The flowers and plants were so arranged that they could 
be seen in their integrity, nothing hidden and nothing 
made to appear for more than its real worth. Roses 
were never shown to better advantage, and but few bet- 
ter ones were ever shown. The “ Bennetts” from the 
Asmus nursery were simply perfection. ‘ Her Majesty,” 
as exhibited, did not meet popular expectation, and we did 
not expect it would; it has been puffed beyond reason, 
and for purposes of sale has been forced into plant and 
flower. Its friends have been its worst enemies, they 
should have taken more time ito develop it—a year at 
least. Extreme size they have obtained, but substance, 
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color and constitution have been sacrificed. We believe 
it will yet be a grand rose, but it will never have the 
reputation to which it is entitled and would have had 
but for this undue haste. Like many other beauties it 
has been ruined by: being thrust into society before 
character was thoroughly established. 

We regret the unfavorable weather prevented a large 
attendance, but it did not prevent a good attendance, for 
there was a fair number present who came because they 
love flowers for their intrinsic worth, and not simply be- 
cause the exhibition was under the patronage of Fifth 
and Madison avenues. If those who truly appreciate 
flowers can be assured of such exhibitions as have just 
closed, there need be no further fears as to the society’s 
success and usefulness. , 

* 2 * 

Plants in Tin Cans.—We have been told by those 
who are supposed to have authority to speak on all 
subjects pertaining to the welfare of plants, and in our 
turn have told others, that plants would not thrive in 
tin cans or in glazed pots. We have supposed this to be 
an undisputed fact, an axiom in floriculture. Again we 
have found out that it is the easiest thing in the world to 
be mistaken and the most natural thing to adhere to a 
false method when a true one would be much better. 

Not long since we had occasion to call on a farmer and 
were ushered into the “ sitting-room ” to wait the coming 
of the man we wished to see. As the good lady had an 
impression that we knew something about plants, we 
were asked our opinion about hers—if some did not look 
pretty well, and why others did not flower; in fact, the 
questions came so thick and fast that we were perplexed 
to find answers, or rather to keep up with the queries, 
while the question of most interest to ourselves was: 
“How is it that plants in an ordinary sitting-room, 
heated with a coal stove, with but the light from three 
small windows, two on the east and one on the south, 
can make such luxuriant growth?” Certainly we have 
never, under the most favorable circumstances, seen 
more healthy, thrifty and well-grown geraniums, fuch- 
sias and callas than were here to be seen. In fact, 
we did not know the varieties of some of them because 
of their luxuriant growth, and why should we when the 
leaves on a General Grant geranium were six inches in 
diameter, actual measurement. 

“ Happy Thought,” a plant eighteen inches wide and 
not more in height, was so completely furnished with 
leaves, fully four inches in diameter, that not a stem of 
the plant was seen. All other plants were proportion- 
ately strong, which was something wonderful, and we 
were the ones to ask for information. After the surprise 
at seeing such charming plants had in a measure passed 
away, it returned when we noticed all were growing in 
fruit cans or:tin pails. And greater still was our sur- 
prise when the lady told us that she had given up grow- 
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ing plants in pots, as she did not succeed in that way; 
and went on to say that the common flower-pot was so 
porous that the plants would get dry in spite of her atten- 
tions, and she was constantly watering, which*she said 
was very injurious, as no plant would grow when half the 
time dry and half the time drowned. In tin cans the 
plants did not require watering but two or three times a 
week, and the earth was always moist without being 
muddy. We could not, neither did we want to, question 
her methods or reasoning, for it was evident that her 
treatment was absolutely perfect; here were geraniums 
that even John Thorpe, the foster-parent of the gera- 
nium, has never, in point of culture, equaled. 

The cans in which these elegant plants were grown 
were by no means unsightly objects, as one might natur- 
ally suppose, for they were all neatly painted with ver- 
milion and perfectly clean. The painting, of course, is a 
matter of taste; another color would have suited as well, 
but that has nothing to do with the fact that the old idea 
of glazed pots is absurd, and that old fruit-cans can be 
profitably employed in the window-garden. There are 
many things in favor of their use. They are lighter, 
more roomy, cannot be broken, and are inexpensive. 
They may, moreover, be decorated by modern methods, 
or by amateur artists, very beautifully and cheaply. . 

“ But why don’t my geraniums flower more freely,” we 
were asked. Simply because they are growing so luxu- 
riantly they could not flower, we replied; but wait until 
the cans are filled with roots, and then there will be 
flowers to correspond with the growth. We could say 
that in this case drainage was not neglected, and its im- 
portance fully understood. Holes were made in the bot- 
toms of the cans and the usual amount of broken pots 
put in the bottom. . 

* * 

Oh, yes, Popular Gardening, we did call your attention 
to a small matter of fact, which you have seemingly over- 
looked. It was not where you got your geographical, 
but your other information, that we were a little curious 
about ; it was so familiar to us that we supposed that 
both you and our correspondent, “F. Lance,” must have 
been drinking at the same fountain. Had you? As for 
the matter of illustrations, numerically you may outnum- 


ber us, but size has something to do with quantity. 


% 
* * 


Improving a Flower-Bed.—Our correspondent, M. 


Crawford, writes us as |follows: “I was once employed 


by a lady to improve a flower-bed that had been almost 
a total failure the year before, having been made where 
clay subsoil had been hauled in to fill up the yard. There 
was plenty of good stable manure on the premises and I 
covered the bed with it to the depth of three inches. This 
was thoroughly stirred with the soil for three or four 
inches, after which it was spaded deep enough to bring 
up a few inches of poor clay. The bed was again cov- 
ered with manure as before and then stirred and spaded. 
This was repeated until there were eighteen inches of soil 
and manure so thoroughly mixed that it looked almost 
like potting soil. Everything planted on the bed made 
an astonishing growth. This was twelve years ago, and 
it shows no lack of fertility yet.” 
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Cape Flowers.—William Heale, Esq., of the Cranston 
Seed Company, England, calls our attention to a supposed 
error of our correspondent, E. R. Taplin, in the nomencla- 
ture of plants, where the heath is called a Cape flower, a 
name properly belonging to a gnaphalium. This confu- 
sion arises from the use of local or popular names, with 
the usual results. In this country the ericas are popularly 
known as “Cape ” flowers, as are many of our bulbs known 
as “Cape bulbs,” because of their coming from the Cape 
of Good Hope. The gnaphalium to which Mr. Heale 
refers is but little known here under its popular name, 
although the dried flowers are sold in immense quantities 


by our dealers under the name of “ Cape” flowers. 


* 
« * * 


"A Floral Association has recently been organized in 
Manitoba, with a sufficient membership to indicate that 
floriculture is a subject of considerable interest in this 
northern locality. The Lieutenant-Governor has been 
invited to be patron of the society and the following offi- 
cers elected for the ensuing year: President, Mr. C. J. 
Brydges; first vice-president, Mrs. W. B. Scarth; vice- 
presidents, E. Clementi-Smith, Brandon; C. Tomlin, 
Portage la Prairie; T. Jasper, Emerson; secretary and 
treasurer, Mr. John Cape; auditors, Messrs. Robert An- 
derson, R. M. Heintz. 


% 
* * 


Rose Sunset.—This rose has, in a great measure, dis- 
appointed the growers of cut-flowers, so much so that 
they have discarded it. The reasons for this are various, 
and such that many another fair flower has had to accept ; 
they are stated in two words—“ Don’t pay.” It is cer- 
tainly beautiful and distinct, but it came too soon after 
the Sofrano had been obliged to step down and out to 
make room for the. Mermet, Bennett, and a host of 
other celebrities. Not so, however, in Europe; there it 
seems to be one of the best for winter flowers. They 
may possibly have caught our contagion and run wild 
after something bearing a foreign stamp. However, 
here is what a “ Practical Rosarian” says of it in the 
Gardener's Magazine: 

“For some: time past I have been desirous of send-~ 
ing you a note on the comparatively new tea-~scented 
rose, Sunset, and as I have half an hour to spare I do so 
now. Iam anxious to make some reference to the rose 
because it is one of the very best of its class and color, 
and cannot be too generally known, more particularly 
among those who have to provide a regular supply of 
cut-flowers throughout the year. As those who take an 
interest in roses are aware, Sunset originated as a sport 
from Perle des Jardin, which is so generally acknowl- 
edged to be one of the best yellow roses in cultivation. 
The sport differs from the parent in having flowers of a 
rich apricot color, and is perhaps more free in blooming, 
as we certainly obtain more flowers from a given number 
of plants than from the same number of plants of Perle 
des Jardin. With me it has proved one of the best tea- 
scented roses we have for forcing, quite surpassing, 
as regards freedom of flowering, both Niphetos and 
W.F. Bennett, which also are favorites of mine. The 
plants, moreover, commence to flower much sooner after 
they are started in heat. We have a house devoted to 
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tea-roses, and from the plants of Sunset, which were 
placed in it late in the autumn, we have been cutting an 
abundance of flowers since the beginning of January, 
and from the appearance of the plants at the present 
time there will not be any scarcity for some time yet. 
The color very closely approaches that of Mme. Falcot, 
and the flowers, it may be added, are exceedingly beauti- 
ful, both when in the bud state and fully expanded.” 


x 
* * 


Wild-Flowers.—The city editor of the Los Angeles 
Herald gives the following description of one of the 
charming beauties of South California: “The wild- 
flowers that cover hillside and'plain justify California 
in laying claim to be the home of the goddess’ of the 
flowery kingdom. There are acres red as fire with the 
beautiful California poppy—the eschscholtzia of the 
botanists. Thousands of anemones cover the ground 
with the blue of heaven’s own hue. The large cactus is 
now in bloom, bearing large, heavy racemes of white 
flowers. Some of the stems have a dozen flowers on 
them, each flower is about six to ten inches long, and 
the large ones measure perhaps six inches around at 
the largest end. The juniper bushes are also covered 
thick with blueberries, while along running watercourses 
and in other damp places lupines grow to a size and 
luxuriance that would astonish anyone not familiar with 
the flower in California. These plants of ‘larkspur’ 
grow to a height of two or three feet, and spread to a cir- 
cumference of twice that extent. The racemes of royal 
purple flowers are often a foot long. Besides these there 
are thousands of others quite as strikingly beautiful.” 


BA 
* * 


The Trimardeau Pansies.—This distinct and beautiful 
class of pansies is listed among the novelties of the sea- 
son. It is of French origin and the flowers, of extra- 
ordinary size and rich colors, are marked with three large 
blotches or spots. F. R. Pierson, Tarrytown, N. Y., 


strongly commends them. 


* 
* * 


A Correspondent at Crystal Springs, Miss., writes us 
as follows: “ When the horticultural magazines come to 
us away down here in the South, with their interesting 
and instructive articles from Northern writers, oftener 


than otherwise we feel that they are just a month too 


late. When the days become balmy in March, and we 
feel that we wish to begin aright, and want the counsel of 
others, we wait anxiously for our monthly. If we are flor- 
ists, of course we look for the CABINET. When it comes 
we find excellent hints as to what should be done ere 
in January and February; but January and February are 
gone, and we, after expecting so much, only read what 
we should have done a month ago. | 

“Is it to be thus always? I know that there are a 
great many flower lovers in the South, and suppose some 
of them read the CABINET. Cannot some plan be 
adopted by which this excellent magazine may be made 
to go to Southern as well as Northern homes with 
seasonable hints and directions. 

“The fact is there are two more months North than 
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South, viz., December and January. We write them on 
our calendar, but this is only to be loyal. Here, ordina- 
tily, we have an October with forty-six days, a November 
with forty-six and a February with fifty-eight. How- 
ever, sometimes in the season just past, say once in: 
sixty years, when the mercury begins to register toward 
zero, we feel that it perfectly accords with the fitness of 
things to say that we know what January means. 

“ If the end suggested could be attained it seems to me 
that it would be a very interesting feature to Northern 
florists. When right in the middle of winter, so far from 
the pleasant warm days both in the past and future, it 
would be really warmzng to read about flowers and gar- 
dening in that sunny land “so near and yet so far.” I’ve 
a mind just now to tell them, with this laudable object in 
view, how plants reared in cold frames are large enough 
for the garden, and how the lilies are lifting their flower- 
stalks high up toward the sun, and this very day, March 
16, begonias, fuchsias and geraniums and a whole list 
of greenhouse plants are out facing the wind and 
weather, and never dream of being hurt, and this is the 


latest spring remembered by anybody.” 


* 
xe 


A Rose Show.—Among the attractions “announced for 
the rose exhibition held at the Jennings Avenue Green- 
houses, Cleveland, Ohio, were the new roses Her Ma- 
jesty, The Bride, W. F. Bennett, American Beauty and 
Baroness Rothschild. 

*K . * 

Plants by Mail,—But few persons have the slightest 
idea of the extent of the trade in plants that are sent by 
mail exclusively. The number is simply enormous; one 
establishment which we recently visited has more than 
twenty hands busy at work putting up orders, and this 
house has only been in the plant trade a few years. 

In looking over the catalogue of Chas. A. Reeser, Esq., 
Springfield, Ohio, we find that he was the originator of 
this branch of floricultural industry, having started the 
business at Pittsfield, Mass., in 1869. From a small be- 
ginning the business has reached gigantic proportions, 
and it must be a profitable one, judging from the richness 
of Mr. Reeser’s catalogue. 


Catalogues, &c., Received. 


N. J. Herrick, Springfield, Mass. An illustrated cata- 
logue of new and rare plants, bulbs and seeds, with 
offers on “collections.” 

D. M. Richard, St. Joseph, Mo. 
of roses and bedding plants. 

J. L. Dillon, Bloomsburg, Pa. Annual catalogue of 
flowers, plants and seeds. Roses a specialty. 

F. A. Dickson & Sons, Chester, England. A book of 
the farm. Catalogue of grass, grain and vegetable seeds. 

Jacob W. Manning, Reading, Mass. Descriptive cata- 
logue of fruit, ornamental and evergreen trees, hardy 
shrubs, and hardy herbaceous plants. 

Webb & Sons, Wordsley, England. Catalogue of spe- 
cial manures for the farm and garden. 
W. D. Lane, Middlebury, Vermont. 
seed list. Plants by mail a specialty. 


Annual catalogue 


Annual plant and 


Volume XV. JUNE, 1886. No. 6. 


re 


THE RHODODENDRON. 


HIS is an extensive genus of low-growing trees or 

shrubs belonging to the natural order Lrzcacee. 
The plants have evergreen leaves, and many of them are 
of great beauty, both in foliage and in flowers. A few of 
the species are natives of Continental Europe and Siberia; 
but the greater number are natives of our own country 
and of the mountains of India. Like many other of our 
most valued |plants, the rhododendron had first to be cul- 
tivated in Europe and hybridized with the species from 
India before it was worth a situation in our own gardens. 
And now our supplies come chiefly from foreign nurseries. 
R. maximum, a large shrub or small tree, forms impene- 
trable thickets on many parts of the Allegheny Mountains 
and has a magnificent appearance when in flower, the 
whole mountain sides for miles being as highly colored as 
the most carefully-arranged ribbon-border. The leaves are 
large, oblong, leathery, of dark-green color, shining above 
and rusty-brown beneath. The flowers are large, in umbels, 
varying in color from pale carmine to lilac. FR. Catawbzense 
is very common in the more southerly parts of the Alle- 
ghanies ; its flowers are large and of a bright purple. This Thceclinsiersiaaehec, Waeiuneasientits 
is one of the parents of most of our garden varieties. (Rose of the Alps). 
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R. ferrugineum (Rose of the Alps), the subject of our 
illustration, grows wild in great abundance on the moun- 


tains of Switzerland, Austria, Savoy and Piedmont. It is’ 


found growing at the greatest elevation at which trees 
will vegetate on these Alpine ranges. It affords fuel for 
the shepherds and feed for the grouse and rabbits of 
these localities. It is a dwarf, compact shrub, from one 
to six feet high. Its leaves are the smallest of any of the 
genus and are covered with rusty scales on their under 
surface. The flowers are a bright, rosy red, less than 


an inch in diameter, produced freely from May until July. 
There is less difficulty in keeping this beautiful little 
evergreen in health than the larger species of rhododen- 
drons. It delights in a turfy loam, and should be planted 
on the northern side of tall shrubs where it may be 
shaded in summer, as it will not endure our hot sunshine. 
It should, moreover, have a moist situation; in such it 
will require no further protection and will make one of 
the most charming clumps of flowering shrubs that is 
possible for a dense shade. 


NEWER 30 TATE. 


E, or rather our readers, are quite apt to think that 
because June is the month for roses, and our gar- 
dens are looking their best, it is too late to do anything 
more to make the garden beautiful. This is a sad mis- 
take in many respects. In the first place, the flower- 
garden in June is more attractive in name than in reality, 
Although the rose is in its glory there is but little else, 
and the rose is not so important in June as in September. 
The annual or June roses are now second in importance 
to the ever-blooming China and tea roses and their 
hybrids. In June we have a grand feast for two or three 
weeks, then, in most gardens, we see insects innumera- 
ble and leafless plants, anything but objects of interest 
and delight. In autumn we have roses during months 
instead of weeks, and such roses as June can never boast. 
It is not, however, of the rose that we wish to speak, but 
of the garden in general, which now is more meagre than 
in the month that has passed. 

There is no such thing as “too late”’ in the garden, for 
there is no time when plenty of work is not needful unless 
it be when the ground is frozen so hard that it cannot be 
worked. Plantings can be made at all seasons, and should 
be made in order to have the garden what it is capable 
of, being—a joy to its possessor. Of course, we cannot 
plant now the things we should have planted last autumn 
and which should be in flower now, and it is yet too early 
to plant such bulbs as furnish exquisite flowers from 
March until May. We are apt to excuse neglect on the 
plea that it is either too early or too late to make a judi- 
cious start, when, in fact, the proper time for some things 


-is mow. Then why not improve the opportunity and make’ 


the most of the situation. 

It is by no means too Iate to fill all vacant places with 
what are known as bedding plants, namely, geraniums, 
fuchsias, heliotropes, lantanas, and a score of other 
things which may be selected to suit the taste. 
the beauty of bedding plants is enhanced by late plant- 
ing; more plants are ruined by being put out too early 
than from almost any other cause. Plants taken from 
the greenhouse where they have been living in a humid 


atmosphere cannot well stand the chilly winds of May: — 
and early June, while plants put out the first of July 
rarely fail to thrive most luxuriantly, and yield a pro-— 


fusion of flowers the remainder ‘of the season. 
But there are many of our readers that cannot indulge 


In fact, 


in bedding plants because they are too far from any florist 
to obtain the plants in a satisfactory condition, even though 
they could afford the necessary expense ; it is for that class 
we wish to speak, and to them we would say it is not 
too late to have your garden a success, even though that 
of your neighbor is in full bloom. There is yet plenty of 
time for a large number of annuals, a class of plants long 
neglected but lately restored to popular favor. Among 
these the double portulacca occupies a prominent posi- 
tion, and seed sown any time before the middle of this 
month will do nearly as well as though planted earlier. 
These plants do well on raised beds of light soil, in fact 
the more sandy the better. Their only requirement is 
heat and sunshine, and the more they get of that the 
better. They will grow anywhere excepting in the shade ; 
there it is useless to grow them. When a bed is once 
started no further trouble will be required, as portulacca 
will reproduce itself. Keep the single flowers out as you 
would weeds, which is the only way to continue a bed of 
double flowering plants. 

Balsams will come into flower just as quickly if the 
seed is sown by the middle of this month as if sown in 
May, and the plants will be much stronger, consequently 
more floriferous. These plants revel in light and heat, 
and should therefore have an open sunny position. Their 
succulent nature would indicate the necessity of an abun- 
dant supply of water, yet there are no plants that endure 
drought better. They seem to imbibe quite as freely 
from the atmosphere as from the earth. The camellia- 
flowered section is decidedly preferable for the border, 
as the colors usually come true from seed, and the flow- 
ers last much longer than those of other sorts. Witha 
proper selection of colors a fine ribbon-border can be 
accurately arranged. Zinnias may be properly classed 


‘among the showy annuals that will succeed admirably 


if the seed is sown early in the month. Like the bal- 


‘sams, they are of a sub-tropical character, and will endure 


almost any amount of heat and sun, preferring an open 


_ position and a sandy soil, but objecting to shade. 


Mignonette, without which the garden lacks refine- 
ment, can be sown now, and in succession until the first 
of August; give the plants plenty of room and keep the 
spikes cut, so the seed will not ripen, and a few plants 
will furnish flowers the whole season; but larger and 
finer sprays will’ be secured if they are not allowed to 
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branch, and when wanted for bouquets take the plant 
entire. 

Pansies, the universal favorites, can be had in quantity 
in autumn, if the seed is sown any time this month. Al- 
though usually regarded as spring flowers, they bloom 
as freely and the flowers are equally as fine in the fall, if 
proper care is taken in the culture. They delight in a 
heavy soil and a cool, moist atmosphere, in a partially 
shaded position; they will not endure our summer sun. 
It is truly astonishing to see the improvement that 
selection has made in the pansy. But a few years ago 
there was no such thing as distinct colored pansies or 
very well defined markings in the flowers, and if by 
chance a flower of special merit was obtained, it was 
perpetuated by cuttings. Now many distinct colors are 
saved separately, and they have become so well estab- 
lished that plants of any desired color can be raised from 
seed as accurately as from cuttings. 

Asters can be obtained from seed sown any time this 
month, and much better flowers will be secured than if 
the seed is sown earlier, as the plant is impatient of hot, 
dry weather, and is, moreover, liable during August to 
attacks from a black beetle that completely destroys the 
flower before it is fairly opened. Late plantings are free 
from this insect pest, and there are no flowers in the 
early autumn more useful than the aster for whatever 
purposes cut-flowers may be required, and for garden 
decoration they have but few superiors. Asters come so 
true from seed that beds, lines or masses may be ar- 
ranged in any desired form or pattern with the most 
complete harmony of color. 

We might add to this list many other valuable varieties 
suitable to the season, but we wish to say a word for a 


class of plants now in perfection of bloom that is neglected 
more than any other class of flowering plants. We refer 
to the hardy carnations. No flowers are more beautiful, 
but they are seldom seen. And why? Simply because 
we get the impression that flower seeds are to be sown 
in the spring and then only. We make our gardens as 
we undertake some unpleasant task, put it off as long as 
we can and then finish as quickly as possible, giving it 
but little thought or care after the first planting is done. 
And yet our gardens, in spite of neglect, pay us larger 
dividends than can be obtained from any other industry 
that receives far more attention. ' 

There is nothing in gardening more simple than the 
growing of carnations. The seed may be sown any time 
before the first of August, in any convenient spot where 
the ground can be got in as good condition as we would 
have it for early vegetables. Sow the seed thinly in rows 
at convenient distances to work readily. When the plants 


are two inches high transplant into beds where wanted 


to bloom. No further care or attention will be required 
other than to keep them clean until the ground is lightly 
frozen, then cover even with the tops of the plants with 
newly-fallen leaves, which can be kept in place with some 
brush. When gardening operations commence in spring 
rake away the leaves, fork up the earth between the 
rows and in June masses of the most beautiful and 
fragrant of flowers will be the reward of your industry. 
Florists’ guides will insist upon a certain formula of 
soil and manipulation of treatment that will confuse 
a practical florist—the most impractical of all pro- 
fessors. But do not be discouraged; try the simple 
method we have given you, and the results will be as 
we have stated. 


A NEW WAY TO 


VERYONE admires a piece of well-kept grass, whe- 

ther it be a plot of a few yards or an extensive lawn. 
Although it grows nearly everywhere without any con- 
cern of ours, many persons have met with difficulty in 
getting it to grow where it is wanted. The seed may 
fail to grow by being buried too deep or too shallow, or 
in a soil that is deficient in available plant-food. Grass- 
seed has but little food stored up in itself, and unless 
there be a supply near where it germinates, the young 


plant must perish. In a damp time seed can hardly be 


sown too shallow, but if a drying wind follows the sprout- 
ing of the seed, all near the surface may be lost. 

_ There is but little risk in putting down sod, but it is 
very expensive—much more so than people commonly 
think. It takes about two two-horse loads to cover a 
square rod, and I have occasionally known it to die in a 
dry time. In hiring ordinary laborers to cut sod it will 
be found that not one in ten do it well. One side will be 
thin and the other thick, and any amount of pounding 
when it is laid will not make a first-rate job. A skilled 
workman should be able to lay sod so that no seam may 
appear, but an inexperienced workman never does this. 


Mane AcLAWN. 


The following method originated with myself about 
fifteen years ago, and it has some advantages possessed 
by no other; it needs no skilled labor, it costs but little, 
and it never fails. 

After the ground is prepared as it should be for sow- 
ing the seed or for sodding, find the number of yards to 
be covered ; then provide one-sixteenth as many yards of 
sod, cut it in pieces three inches square and place them 
a foot apart all over the ground. If in rows both ways, 
so much the better. Pound each one into the ground 
with the back of the spade. Ina short time each piece 
will send up a bunch of green spears, and, later in the 
season, they will all run together. Every gardener knows 
how soon grass will encroach on a path or a flower-bed. 
If the pieces are in rows the spaces between may be kept 
clear of weeds with a wheel-hoe, or the whole may be 
cut with a lawn-mower. M. CRAWFORD. 

CUYAHOGA FALLS, Ohio. 

[We adopted this plan as long or longer ago than our 
correspondent, although that does not detract from his 
discovery, and we, too, have found it the cheapest, quick- 
est and best way to make a perfect lawn.—ED.] 


VILLAGE Ga kD NS: 


ERHAPS the most noticeable fault in the average 
Pp village garden is a yearning for the unattainable, 
as the philosophers say. It is the attempt to produce 
the effect of a pleasure-ground on an extent only large 
enough to swing a kitten: to have numerous beds, rib- 
bon-gardening and such like is worse than useless, it 
gives an air of pettiness to the whole. Ribbon-garden- 
ing and floral mosaics are a monstrosity at any time, but 
they are doubly objectionable in a small space. To have 
few beds, and these as large and simple in form as pos- 
sible, seems always the wisest plan. It is a mistake to 
confine such a yard to flower-beds and gravel walks ; 
have at least a strip of grass, be it ever so little. A yard, 
either front or back, always has its best effect when there 
is acentral grass plot, either round or square, with the 
walk around it, and flower-beds about a yard wide next 
to the fence and under the windows. 
plot may have one handsome foliage plant or shrub in 
the centre, or it may be without this ornament—beauty 
unadorned is adorned the most in a grass-plot as in 
everything else. 

But here let us lift up an earnest and heartfelt protest 
against those flaming atrocities ycleped gipsy camp- 
kettles, not the unoffending article itself, for in its ori- 
ginal form it is suggestive of all good cheer, but when 
painted a lively scarlet, slung in a rustic tripod, filled with 
long-suffering plants and stood on somebody’s front lawn 
it is perfectly appalling. Not only in looks is this kettle 
unfit for such use, but its want of adequate drainage 
makes the soil sour and unwholesome. In regard to its 
drainage, we cannot object to a cardinal red butter-keg 
mounted on stilts as a garden ornament, but it is of very 
doubtful value as far as beauty is concerned. 

Wherever paint is used about garden utensils a russet 
brown should be chosen; green paint never harmonizes 
with the surrounding greens, and a flagrant red should 
never be permitted. 

So, if the presiding genius of a village garden wishes 
to ornament her grass-plot, she must give a wide berth 
to both gipsy-kettles and butter-kegs, and use for centre- 
piece some handsome sub-tropical plant. 

Caladium esculentum is handsome in this position, or 
a tall growing canna will be found effective. The ricinus 
(castor-oil plant) is handsome and showy in spite of its 
unromantic associations. If permanence is desired a 
handsome shrub may fill this place, and here we have a 
wide range for our choice. One of the prettiest foliage 
shrubs we have seen is the purple-leaved plum, Prunus 
Pissardit. It is extremely attractive in growth, and its 
foliage, claret-colored in spring, deepens to purple later on 
without the disposition to revert to plain green so often 
found in shrubs of this class. It appears to bear our 
winters well, though I do not think it will mature fruit in 
the latitude of New York. Of course our old favorites 
among shrubs, the bridal-wreath, golden bell, double 


The central grass- 


almond, &c., need not be neglected, they are for the most 
part charming. Dwarf dogwood makes a pretty show in 
the spring-time, as does the dwarf Japanese horse-chestnut, 
the latter being extremely pretty in habit of growth. Then 
there is the old-fashioned calycanthus or scented shrub, 
and this is one of the things no well-regulated garden 
should be without. Among country people it is usually 
known simply as “shrub,” without any more descriptive 
term. 

It always seems wise to plant a country or suburban 
garden with an abundance of ornamental shrubs. They 
give a pleasurable air of permanence, apart from. their 
own intrinsic beauty. But a large majority of our popu- 
lar shrubs flower only in the spring, so we need make a 
different selection if we want flowers at midsummer. 

A large rose-bed makes a never-failing source of beauty 
in the garden, and requires comparatively little care. The 
fine hybrids familiarly known as “June roses” are 
most effective, care being taken to select the hardier 
varieties. Our old favorite, the Jacqueminot, is always 
satisfactory, and the same may be said of the rich rose- 
pink Paul Neyron and snowy Mabel Morrison. In plant- 
ing out hybrid roses we should never recommend worked 
or grafted stock; such plants never have the vigor or 
hardiness of those grown on their own roots. It has 
been our experience when the worked plants were com- 
pletely killed during the coldest winters that plants on 
their own roots were killed only to the snow line. 

For climbing roses, the old-fashioned Baltimore Belle 
and Queen of the Prairies may always be recommended ; 
they are very profuse bloomers and are extremely hardy, 
they grow quite rapidly and in rose-time transform an 
ordinary, every-day porch into a most romantic bower. 
But if we want to make our village garden a distinctly 
gorgeous affair, we can do so with bulbs and annuals, at 
comparatively small expense. This is a desirable com- 
bination, for when our bulbs have ceased flowering the 
showy annuals come to the front. 

Beds of bulbs should be planted in the autumn; some 
may be in rows six inches apart, others in clumps or 
masses. From the middle of April to the middle of May 
we should sow annuals between the rows of bulbs, which 
would most effectively remove the bald aspect of a bulb- 
bed in midsummer. 

Of the bulbs, tulips, hyacinths and crocuses may be 
planted in rows; iris and narcissusin clumps. The latter 
improve most decidedly in strength and vigor if they 
are left undisturbed for years. The irises are for the 
most part extremely showy, especially the newer sorts. 
Among narcissi, the Pheasant Eye, or Poet’s Narcissus, 
is doubtless the handsomest—its starry flowers are purity 
itself. 

There is almost an infinite choice of annuals, ranging 
through all the reds and yellows conceivable. It is a good 
plan to buy mixed packets of seed; this gives the plant- 


ee 
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ing all the charm of uncertainty, as it is next to impossi- 
ble to imagine what it may bring forth. Certain it is that 
the result is always an unexpected one. 

Gaillardias and eschscholtzias are very attractive and 
extremely showy. So are many varieties of coreopsis. 
French and African marigolds are decidedly gorgeous, 
and give a quaint, old-fashioned look to the garden ; but 
if they are allowed to seed freely, the next season they 
are apt to spring up in all sorts of unexpected places, 
until the mystified gardener is apt to think that what- 
ever he plants, nothing ever germinates but French 
marigolds. 

Annual and perennial phlox is another pretty thing, and 
a very gay bed may be made of various everlasting flow- 
ers. Some of the seedsmen put up a packet containing 
seed of twelve varieties of this class. The flowers are 
showy, and when dried are useful for the Makart bouquets 
now used in decorative art. For preservation the flowers 


should be cut as soon as they are fully open, before they 
have time to become overblown. They should be tied 
in bunches and hung, with the flowers downward, in a 
shady place until they are fully dried. 

Of all the annual climbers none is more interesting than 
the evening-glory, or moon-flower, a flower of the morn- 
ing-glory tribe, which opens after sundown. It has large 
creamy-white, fragrant flowers, which are open by about 
eight P.M. This is one of the numerous examples of 
confused or incorrect naming of plants, for while one firm 
calls it Jpfomea noctiliflora and another Jf. noctzluca, 
Paxton’s Botanical Dictionary ignores both and describes 
it as J. bona nox. Seeds of this plant, received from the 
Botanic Garden at Bangalore, British India, were given 
under the latter name, which is undoubtedly the correct 
one. Our botanical, or rather horticultural nomenclature 
seems to stand in need of much revision; it is a decidedly 
confusing subject at present. E. L. TAPLIN. 


PVERGRE ENG FOR SMALL: .PLACES, 


E frequently see small front-yards nearly filled with 

overgrown specimens of Norway spruce, or some 
other large-growing evergreen. The trees are so much 
crowded that all beauty is lost, and they obstruct the 
views from the windows and shut out the sunlight from 
the house. Grass cannot be made to grow under or in 
the shade of such trees, and the yard always looks untidy 
from the accumulation of leaves and twigs. 

Now, we have numerous dwarf varieties of evergreens 
from which selections can be made that will be suited to 
the smallest yard, and will not only keep within reason- 
able bounds but will retain their beauty for years. In 
small ornamental grounds it is often desirable to cut off 
certain views, and for this purpose groups and masses of 
plants, as well as single specimens, are needed here and 
there. Then there are often ledges to be covered and 
hedges to be formed. In small places the work is done 


by the owner with such help as he can hire for a few 


days now and then, and in making a selection for the 
grounds the expense of keeping them in order must be 
considered. We have shrubs and small-growing trees in 
great variety that are suited for such places and that 
should be used to a certain extent, for we must have 
their flowers and summer foliage, but they are not orna- 
mental in the winter, and they require much more care to 
make good specimens and keep in good shape than ever- 
greens, and there is not so striking a variety in form and 
foliage. 

Among the arbor-vites there are numerous dwarf varie- 
ties. The Little Gem does not grow above a foot or two 
in height and is a compact and round little plant with 
dense and dark-green foliage. The Woodward arbor- 
vite grows only about four feet high in ten or fifteen 
years, has a very clear and bright shade of green, and 
never requires trimming; it keeps its natural oval form 
perfectly. 

The Globose arbor-vitz grows about three feet high 
and equally as broad; it has rather a loose foliage. These 


arbor-vitzes are well suited for the outside row of a group 
of evergreens, and are especially desirable for a low di- 
vision hedge. In some places it is a practice to do away 
with the unornamental line fences and throw the grounds 
together ; this adds greatly to both places, and where it 
is adopted the whole length of a street, it gives a very 
pleasing effect. 

In such cases it is often desirable to mark the division 
of the grounds with some ornamental hedge that will not 
be high enough to obstruct the view from one ground 
to the other. These dwarf arbor-vitzs are unexcelled 
for this purpose, for they will make a hedge that will not 
grow so high as to obstruct the view, and they will re- 
quire no pruning, as the growth is so uniform and com- 
pact, yet perfectly natural, that the stiff, unnatural outline 
of a close-trimmed hedge is greatly improved upon. 

Two other dwarf arbor-vitzs, the Heath-leaved and 
Tom Thumb, are desirable for ornamental grounds. The 
Heath-leaved is a very charming little plant, with fine 
foliage in dense tufts; the whole plant has a rounded 
form, with irregular curves here and there, and a soft 
shade of green turning a pretty reddish purple in winter, 
very different from the yellowish brown of most arbor- 
vitees. 

The Tom Thumb, also, has a fine heath-like foliage, 
which is not so dense as the last, and is of a lighter shade 
of green. It is also a very pretty plant, but is liable to 
revert to the usual arbor-vitz foliage. Probably few have 
noticed that arbor-vitz seedlings, a year or two old, have 
a different foliage from the older trees. They have the 
same or similar character to the heath-leaved and Tom 
Thumb varieties, and it may be seen that it is not so 
strange that they should vary to such apparently un- 
natural forms of foliage. 

Among the spruces there are also very dwarf forms, 
such as the varieties of the Norway spruce, 4. pygmyea, 
A. Gregoriana, A. Clanbrastliana and a dwarf variety 
of the black spruce A. nigra pumila. 
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The pygmy spruce grows only a foot high and a little 
more than a foot in breadth, and the variety of the black 
spruce a little larger ; the Gregory spruce and Clanbrasil’s 
spruce three to five feet high and about as broad, but 
the last named often is wider than it is high. All these 
varieties have dense masses of very short branches that 
form a low shrub of irregular outline. 

There is also a dwarf silver fir of quite regular oblate 
form, but the finest dwarf fir balsam is a variety from the 
region of Hudson’s Bay; it does not grow over four feet 
high and has arich, velvety green, very dense foliage; the 
outline is quite irregular and it forms a very pleasing 
and picturesque ornament on the lawn. 

_A golden, creeping juniper has been recently introduced 
that is one of the brightest and best colored evergreens 
we have; it is perfectly hardy and is just the thing for 
covering a ledge or pile of rocks, or for a golden yellow 
bed ina lawn. The plant turns a purplish tinge in the 
winter that is quite attractive. 

The type, although a common native, is by no means 
unornamental, for it will make a fine bed of green in the 
lawn. I well remember such a bed at the home of the 
late A. J. Downing, that was one of the most attractive 
features in the grounds, and there is nothing better for 
covering a ledge or pile of rocks with a permanent green ; 
it will grow in the most barren soils and spread in all 
directions close to the surface, and makes a dense mat 
of foliage. 

There are several of the Japan cypresses (Rezz”osforas) 
that are quite dwarf. The Retznospora filzformis pendula 


makes an oval tree with the tips of the branches long, 


slender and drooping gracefully. The branches are 
often in layers, one above another, giving the tree some- 
thing the appearance of a fountain in living green. It has 
a pleasing, yellowish green shade. Another, Retznospora 
obtusa nana, is pyramidal and a dark, rich shade of 
green with a peculiar twisted arrangement of the growths 
that attracts attention and marks it as one of the most 
beautiful evergreens. 

There is also a dwarf white pine not growing over four 
or five feet high, that has the beautiful glaucous green of 
the common white pine, and is a desirable tree for the 
lawn, especially among other evergreens, as its light- 
colored foliage makes a pleasing contrast to the dark 
forms. 

There are many trees of a size larger than those 
already named that are suited for the centre of a low- 
growing group, or against the background of larger trees 
with the dwarf varieties in front, and among the most 
conspicuous and unique are the weeping forms of the 
Norway spruce and European silver fir. Their branches 
fall directly downward with a graceful curve; they take 
up very little room in a lawn and grow from fifteen to 
twenty feet high. 

The spruce has a vigorous growth and brighter green 
foliage than the type; the fir has the beautiful glossy 
green of the type, and is equally as attractive in form as 
the spruce. 

In marked contrast to these are the conical and pyra- 
midal varieties ot the spruce. 

The conical spruce, Abzes excelsa conica, is a slow- 
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growing compact tree of very regular conical outline. 
The pyramidal spruce is a tall and narrow variety, taking 
up little room in the lawn and making a conspicuous tree _ 
for a background, but rather too stiff and formal for the © 
centre of a bed. 

The Irish juniper, /uxzperas Hivernies: is greatly ad- 
mired by many for its very slender columnar form and 
bright green foliage, but unfortunately it cannot be 
depended upon for hardiness in the latitude of Boston. 

The Swedish juniper is of a similar habit, but more 
hardy. 

The arbor-vites are all suited to a small place, as they 
occupy but little ground, and among the varieties be- 
tween the dwarf ones named and the larger growing 
types, the Siberian is one of the most desirable. It has a 
darker green and more dense growth than the type, and 
does not turn so brown in the winter. 

Among the numerous golden-varieties the George Pea- 
body is the best. It has a bright golden-yellow color, 
and retains it throughout the season. Another, the 
Cloth of Gold, is very pretty, and not so formal in out- 
line. 

The Douglas Golden has a darker shade of yellow in 
the spring, but does not retain its color so well through- 
out the season. 

The Queen Victoria is a silver-tipped arbor-vitz, and 
one of the best of its kind; the branches are distinctly 
tipped with white and the tree is quite conspicuous. 

Parson’s Compacta is very regular in outline and as 
symmetrical as though trimmed. It has a globular form, 
and sometimes grows ten to fifteen feet high. 

The dwarf pines, Pzzus fumzla and mughus, are very, 
pretty trees for the lawn. They are a dark shade of 
green and hold their color well through the season. 
They make round and compact little trees, perfectly 
hardy, even on the sea-shore, where so few evergreens 
will survive. 

There are among the retinosporas several small-sized 
trees of great beauty, and one of the finest in form and 
color is Retznosporas squarrosa. It has a very pretty 
irregular outline, with a straight trunk and conical form, 
but the young branches push out in feathery sprays from 
the foliage of the previous season and droop gracefully 


at the tips. The whole tree is of a soft bluish-gray color, 
very delicate and charming. It must be seen to be ap- 
preciated. 


Retinosporas plumosa has a dark-green foliage; the 
tree is conical, the branches are in loose flat sprays and 
the foliage very fine and delicate. 

A golden variety of this is very bright yellow and holds 
its color throughout the season, the branches are in more 
compact tufts than the type and it makes a more nearly 
round and a more closely-formed tree. 

All the retinosporas require trimming to keep the outer 
foliage close and dense, for the dried and brown old 
leaves are retained, and if the surface is open they show 
to a great disadvantage. 

I have named such trees as are hardy and well tested, 
and have given a sufficient variety for any proprietor of a 
small place to select from. 

In arranging the trees in the grounds the groups and 
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single trees should be placed on the edge of the lawn, not 
in the centre, for an open and unbroken stretch of grass 
is one of the objects always to be desired. The trees 
should mark the outline of the lawn; the larger trees and 
plants should be placed in the background and the 
smaller ones in front. Room should be given each tree 
to develop, for one good and perfect specimen of an ever- 
green is more pleasing than a dozen poor ones. The 
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trees may be planted thick at first with the object of 
moving them in two or three years. 

In the arrangement formal figures and outlines should 
be avoided as much as possible, and bays and projections 
should be made here and there; this will allow positions 
for new acquisitions that will be added now and then. 


WARREN H. MANNING. 
READING, Mass. 


SAXIFRAGA OPPOSITIFOLIA. 


WE oS AX GA 


LANTS naturally adapted to the rockery are by no 
P means common, or at least not generally known, 
and to plant in any position subjects unfitted for the place 
spoils an effect that was designed to be produced. The 
genus Saxifrage@, which is a very extensive one, number- 
ing more than one hundred and fifty species, abounds in 
hardy perennials admirably adapted to rockwork or any 
rough border where itis difficult to make most plants grow. 
Nearly all the species are tenacious of life, and seem fond 
of making a home under adverse circumstances. In city 
gardens, where nearly all plants grow under protest, the 
S. umbrosa is perfectly at home, and will thrive in spite 
of smoke and soot, and in the most shaded parts of the 
garden. S. sarmentosa, creeping saxifrage, popularly 
known as beefsteak plant, and strawberry geranium, is a 
native of China, and one of the best plants for hanging- 
baskets or other rustic designs, growing most luxuriantly 
either in sun or shade. 

S. oppositifolza, the purple saxifrage, is the subject of 
our illustration. It is an Alpine species, of which too 
much cannot be said. Its flowers are of a deep pink, or 
flesh-color, running into deep, purplish crimson, and are 


produced freely in early spring. It should be planted 
in a rough; moist and partially-shaded situation. The 
shaded rockery is its favorite spot, and there it will thrive 
luxuriantly and become an object of beauty the entire 
season. 

S. crasstfolca is a well-known species, with large, 
broad, fleshy leaves. Its flowers are produced in dense, 
panicled clusters, rising from the terminal shoots in 
showy, pendant masses; they are of a light, rosy color, 
with the slightest lilac tint, and are produced in 
May. Of this, like most of the species, there is a vast 
number of varieties, any one of which is sufficient for an 
ordinary collection. 

We cannot attempt a description of all the species, 
and regret that they are not more commonly found 
in this country. As yet, growers of hardy, herba- 
ceous perennials have met with but little encourage- 
ment in making a collection of this class of plants, 
sales not warranting the expense of making a complete 
collection. We trust the day is not far distant when 
hardy plants will be appreciated according to their 
worth. 


ORNAMENTAL: FOLIAGE: PLANTS. 


T)EING very partial to plants which have rare beauty 
B of foliage, I send every year to Mr. John Saul, of 
Washington, for a few of this class, and as they have 
recently arrived I take them for my subject. 

Anthericum fpicturatum is very handsome with its 
long, drooping foliage, having a creamy white band run- 
ning through the centre of each leaf, margined on each 
side with rich deep green. It is of quite recent intro- 
duction from the Cape of Good Hope. It is of a hardy 
nature, not affected by the dry atmosphere and gases of 
our winter-heated rooms, and is admirably adapted for a 
hanging-basket or a window-bracket. The buds, or short 
shoots, formed on the flower stems, put in as cuttings, 
root readily. Itis also propagated by seeds or division 
of the roots. A. Zlastrum is a half-hardy, herbaceous 
plant, which bears large, pure white fragrant flowers, 
marked on each segment with a green dot. It is com- 
monly called St. Bruno’s lily. 

Crotons are among the finest decorative plants known. 
Some have long narrow leaves, gracefully arching ; others, 
broad and short; some are recurved, others twisted; but 
all are more or less veined, striped, or mottled with shades 
of yellow and crimson. C. aurea maculatus—has small 
ovate leaves of a deep green, profusely spotted with yel- 
low. C. mobzlzs has long, pendulous leaves, richly colored 
with crimson, yellow and green; the former is most 
prominent on the stem, leaves, stalks and mid-rib, where 
it is banded with yellow. C. Queen Victorza is of a rich 
golden yellow, mottled with green; the midrib and pri- 
mary veins are of a rich magenta color, changing to vivid 
crimson. C. varzadd/is has long leaves marbled and 
blotched with different shades of yellow, orange and 
crimson. The leaves are very variable, both in color and 
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shape, some being straight, others recurved and often 
distorted. C. Stewartzz is a broad-leaved variety, dwarf 
and bushy; the foliage is dark green, irregularly banded 
and margined with rich orange. ; 

The word croton is from &vofton, a tick, in reference 
to the resemblance of the seeds. The plants require a 
high temperature and full sunlight to develop their 
markings, and are best grown in small pots. They 
are not only highly ornamental but useful. C. ¢zglium 
furnishes the croton oil. C. ¢2ctorum is used to dye an 
elegant blue. C. eleuterza furnishes cascarilla bark which 
has a pleasant spicy odor and a bitter aromatic taste; 
it is considered a valuable medicine. 

Sanchezta nobel’s varzegata is a beautiful evergreen 
shrub from Bolivia. The leaves are large, oblong, deep 


green and broadly striped with golden yellow. The flow- 


ers are yellow, with crimson bracts. 

Dieffenbachias are very showy, ornamental plants, 
named for Dr. Dieffenbach, a German botanist. They 
are natives of tropical America aud the West Indies, and 
hence require warmth and sunshine. D. Bause? is a 
compact, broad-leaved variety; its yellowish green leaves 
are blotched with dark green and spotted with white. 
D. Wezrzz, one. of the finest, is dwarf with foliage of 
bright green, thickly blotched and spotted with pale yel- 


low. D. ficta, deep green, mottled with white. The 


juice of these plants, like the oleander, is poisonous. It is 
said that Humboldt, when gathering one of these plants, 
unfortunately tasted it and in consequence lost his speech 
for several days. It was D. seguzna ficta, called by the 
natives the “dumb cane,” because it possesses this power 
of paralyzing the speech. 

Mrs. M. D. WELLCOME. 


TYPE Wall ERG. 


Sphagnum & Co., Flortsts, Alaska: 

peep ao received the copies of the Amerz- 
can Florist that you so kindly sent me. Thanks. 
You remark in a cynical way that it has said of me that I 
“would make a good Lord High Executioner.” I accept 
that as unbiased testimony to my worth, and as a strik- 
ing proof of the faultless penetration of the American 
Florist ; in fact, 1 am proud of it. On the other hand, 
I think it told you in the same breath to “be very care- 
ful.” That is sound advice, and I will venture to say 
that you will lose nothing by following it strictly; that is 

nothing of any value—not even your heads. 
But to go back to the American Flordst. It is a 
_ journal of which the floricultural fraternity may well feel 
proud. It is alert and full of exuberant vim, and, for 
such a youthful periodical, displays an amount of tact, 
ability and stirring enterprise that many maturer journals 


might copy to great advantage. Its articles are in the 
main cool (except those on the heating question), concise, 
and full of point, and its views are given without any dis- 
tressing circumlocution. The field it occupies is vast and 
is constantly expanding, hence the future before it is 
bright and full of promise; may it then, like Mr. Thorpe’s 
chrysanthemums, go on from year to year, ever progress- 
ing, until each in its respective sphere shall have attained 
the utmost limit of perfection. You have, in calling my 
attention to this bright little sheet, conferred a favor, but 
my gratitude for the benefit is all but annulled by your 
curt and stinging postscript. Truly I may say of your 
letter that ‘tout le venin est dans le queue.” This post- 
script, with a marked lack of courtesy, rudely tells me 
that my “very pronounced aversion to type-writers is 


puerile in the extreme and quite unworthy of serious — 
I feel your reproach keenly, having 


consideration.” 


Cnc ae a 


step. 
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always prided myself on possessing gravity of the most 
dignified and even serious character. Aldrich, a pure, 
Sweet and genuine poet, has said: 


“Time, that blunts the edge of things, 
Dries our tears, or spoils our bliss ; 
Time will bring such balm to me 
That I can bear to speak of this,” 


or words to that effect. I quote from memory. Time 
might, indeed, have obliterated the remembrance of your 
injurious addenda, had you not, with refined cruelty, 
volunteered the appalling prediction, that the use of the 
type-writer was destined in the near future to become 
universal. This gratuitous and uncalled for assertion 
reveals on your part a depth of malice which renders you 
a dangerous adversary, though I must admit that at the 
same time it presents a cheering outlook for the barbarous 
manufacturers of the horrid machine. 
swerving loyalty to my convictions forbids that I should 
rejoice thereat; hence, as a matter of fact, your most 
unfeeling prophecy depresses without in the least con- 
verting me to adopt your exaggerated estimate of these 
objects. , 
On the contrary, I firmly believe that an indiscriminate 
use of these uncanny instruments is fraught with danger, 
mot only to isolated individuals, but to the entire fabric of 
‘society, and that it is destined to be the cause of social 
upheavals far surpassing in magnitude any which have 
been the result of the agitation of the labor question. I 


_am fully aware that in advancing such a startling theory 


ut is incumbent on me to support it by lucid and irrefragi- 
ble proofs; therefore, with your permission, I shall adduce 
a few arguments of a gravity and force so sweepingly ir- 
resistible that they cannot possibly fail to carry full con- 
viction to any unprejudiced mind. You will pardon me 
if they should take a somewhat personal form, for I hope 


to reach your reason through the channel of your natural 


affections. 

You can doubtless readily recall that on a certain oc- 
-casion the venerable and widely-experienced Mr. Punch 
gave sage, though laconic advice to a person contem- 
plating matrimony. The simple “Don’t” was more sig- 
nificant and expressive than would have been a volumi- 
nous treatise on the same subject. Yet I am told that, in 
defiance of such competent authority, the junior member 
of your firm has signified his intention to take this grave 
If such be the case, let me beseech the impetuous 
young man, as he values his future happiness, to refrain 


from proposing to the young lady through the medium 


-of your official type-writer, for I fear such an incon- 
‘siderate course would infallibly blast his fondest hopes. 
Let him pause and ponder deeply ere taking this fatal 
step. Dreadful doubts and torturing scruples would sure- 
ly assail her, and in the agony of the mental confusion, 


_.caused by the reception of a proposal couched in such an 


extraordinary form, she would become suspicious and 
mistrustful to such an intense degree that she might, and 
probably would, all at once, insanely fancy that while the 
machine made the promises the young man would not be, 
from a legal point of view, strictly bound to carry them 


-out, and that this hitherto unheard of innovation on the 


But firm and un-_ 
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traditional etiquette of courtship was an artful trick to 
pave the way for a future divorce. This harrowing 
thought would then plunge the young lady into the deep- 
est mental agony for several days, and finally her cogita- 
tions would become so inextricably complex and confused 
that her brain would very likely give way and she would 
become a raving maniac, hopelessly possessed with the 
fixed idea that she had given a sacred and solemn promise 
to marry the machine. At this sad stage she would ob- 
viously be a complete mental wreck, and as the physi- 
cians could no longer hold out hopes of her recovery the 
only alternative would be tosend this innocent and lovely 
young lady to a lunatic asylum. As a matter of course, 
young Mr, Sphagnum would immediately go into a de- 
cline and have to be sent to Florida. There the Southern 
doctor would, the very first thing, order this delicate 
young man to bathe in the St. John’s River, and he, being 
feeble, helpless and unable to defend himself, might quite 
naturally be instantly swallowed by some vagrant alligator, 
and if his boots (and other apparel) should be gathered 
from the beach and forwarded to you by express, then, as 
you sadly paid the charges on the same, you would, no 
doubt, bitterly deplore having turned a deaf ear to the 
timely warnings I had given you with so much zeal and 
disinterestedness. And to say that although the primal 
cause of this touching idyl, this heart-rending episode, and, 
the sad circumstances fully warrant me in adding, this 
tragic tragedy could be distinctly traced to the guilty type- 
writer, yet how many shallow, giddy, thoughtless mortals 
goon day after day employing these machines heedless 
and apparently serenely unconscious of the many possible 
catastrophes compressed within the rickety bodies of 
these fateful, planchette-like objects. What a withering 
commentary of the boasted enlightenment and foresight 
of this bombastic nineteenth century ! 

But supposing, for the sake of argument, that the 
young lady shouldn’t, after all, have reaily gone mad, then 
another aspect presents itself equally destructive to young 
Mr. Sphagnum’s future happiness. A missive so very 
bczarre and glaringly unconventional could not fail to 
carry on the face of it the dreadful suggestion that a 
thousand copies had treacherously been struck off, and 
promiscuously distributed to all the eligible young ladies 
in town. This pessimist view of the case would at once 
fill her with burning indignation, complicated with the 
most furious jealousy and lead to mutual and violent 
recriminations, all ending in breaking off this most ad- 
vantageous (for Mr. Sphagnum) match. If the young 
lady owned a large amount of property in her own riglit, 
this unfortunate dénouement would naturally and pain- 
fully wound young Mr. Sphagnum in his most sacred 
affections ; and, if he shouldn’t actually die of a broken 
heart, this cruel shock to tenderest feelings would unfit 
him for active business for an indefinite space of time, 
and he might in the stupor of his grief, unless he were 
well watched, send out Her Majesty and other expensive 
novelties in response to demands for Early Rose potatoes. 
Still another disastrous contingency would inevitably 
arise should the foregoing phases of this important ques- 
tion luckily fail to manifest themselves. A love-letter so 
grotesque and utterly incongruous would present count- 
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less vicious features, a few of the least reprehensible 
being its lawless and erratic orthography, aimless and 
maudlin punctuation, its tortuous lines of wabbling sinu- 
osity, which, with its general appearance of stilted for- 
mality, would exasperate the most amiable young lady in 
existence, and fatally extinguish any amount of budding 
affection. The upshot of such a futile attempt to gain 
her hand would be that this wealthy and highly-accom- 
plished young lady would begin to violently hate the 
promising junior member, and would doubtless elope 
with his hated rival through sheer disgust. This would 
be another cruel and terrible shock, and if a dangerous 
brain fever did not follow, he would, at least, be in such 
a dazed condition that you could not possibly trust him 
to label the roses for months, unless you purposely desired 
to have the hybrid remontants adorned with the names 
of the ever-blooming sorts. 

The formidable train of evils which would be the con- 
sequence of a single type-written letter should certainly 
warn you of the imminent and positive dangers which 
follow even a limited indulgence in its use, and when I 
have so clearly and logically demonstrated the blighting 
effects in an individual case, judge then the gigantic evil 
of the aggregate ravages on society in general. 
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Since commencing this letter, a magazine for the 
present month, having an immense circulation, has been 
handed me, and to my intense dismay I behold on the 


inside page of the cover the announcement of a type- . 


writer for five dollars. which I dare say is but the prelude 
to aten-cent instrument a few months hence. I look 
upon this as an insidious snare set for the American 


youth, and consider it a materialized emissary from un- 


mentionable regions, sent to consummate and crown the 
work of moral desolation so vigorously inaugurated by 
the dime novel, and not too unsuccessfully continued by 
the notorious toy pistol. Having studied the type-writing 
question from every standpoint, I have come to the firm 
conclusion that there absolutely is but one sole emergency 
in which the services of a type-writer can, consczentiously, 
be used with advantage. Yours truly, 
, F, LANCE. 
P.S.—By the way, the emergency above referred to 


(and the privilege is strictly limited to florists zz good 


standing), is this: whenever it may be necessary to send 
off large quantities of explanatory letters accounting for 
the nonfulfillment of the promises held out by the cata- 
logues. In some establishments the work in this depart- 
ment is simply enormous. ees 
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HE only assignable reason why these elegant-habited 
greenhouse plants are not now so generally culti- 
vated is that they are old-fashioned. They are among 
the easiest of plants to manage, bearing without injury 
usage that would kill most of the species subjected to pot 
culture. Their gracefully curved leaves, which in a well- 
managed specimen droop so as to all but hide the pot, 
render them at all times pleasing to look upon, and when, 
in addition, they are furnished with their straight, erect 
flower-stems, surmounted by dense umbels of blue or 
white flowers, there are few more telling plants. In addi- 
tion to this they last a considerable time in bloom. The 
flowers, moreover, are among the most useful for cutting, 
either combined with others for ordinary decorative pur- 
poses or for bouquets ; and for the latter use the blue kinds 
afford a color that is not over-plentiful in flowers that are of 
suitable form and of a durable nature. Agapanthus may 
be raised from seed, but, except in the case of a new or 
scarce kind, the usual course is to increase them by 
DIVISION OF THE CROWNS.—This can best be done 
by taking a large plant in the spring just as growth is 
about to commence and washing all the soil from among 
the roots, so as to get them disentangled, as far as pos- 
sible, without unnecessary breakage; then divide the 
crowns singly, or in masses of several together, accord- 
ing to the number and size of the plants required. Where 
there is no object in adding greatly to their number, 
large specimens may be simply divided into two or four, 
as may be required, with these, as with single crowns, 


giving pots according to the size of the divided pieces, 
potting firm and encouraging growth by keeping them: 
a little close in a pit or greenhouse. All that is required: 
afterward is to give pot-room as wanted ; but it must be: 
kept in mind that these plants will bear confining at the 
roots to an extent that few will without suffering. When 
the specimens are as large as required, and are in from 
twelve-inch to sixteen-inch pots, they may go for two or 
three years without repotting. 

They may be wintered anywhere out of the reach of 
frost—say under a greenhouse stage, or similar place 
where there is only a limited amount of light. Give 
little water through the season of rest. 

The following are distinct and desirable kinds: 4. Zr@- 
cox has blue flowers, distinctly suffused with purple—a 
much scarcer plant than the old species; A. wmbellatus, 
the best known sort, bearing large umbels of dark-blue 
flowers; A. umbellatus candidus, a pure white sort—a 
decided improvement on the old white form; A. umdel- 
latus flore-pleno, a double form of A. umdellatus, with 
deep-blue flowers—a fine kind ; 4. umbellatus varzegatus, 
a variegated form, with prettily marked leaves. The 
species come from the Cape of Good Hope, A. umbella- 
tus being among the oldest introductions we possess. 
Agapanthus are little troubled with insects. Aphides 
sometimes infest the young leaves, or, more commonly, 
the advancing flowers; when these are troublesome fu- 
migate with some or other of the preparations of to~ 
bacco. Ti Be. 


ADDITIONAL BITS: @r NATURE. 


A N article entitled “A Bit of Nature” appeared in the 

FLORAL CABINET some time since, and suggested 

SO many incidents in my own experience while botanizing 

that I am impelled to record some of them, thinking that 

they may be of interest to a few other readers of this 
magazine. 

One need not be a botanist in the strict sense of the 
term to have a sufficient knowledge of plants and their 
habits to make her occasional walks in the woods or 
fields agreeably instructive. 

After reading the description of a plant previously un- 
known to me, it has often been my good fortune to find 
it the next time I ventured into an unfrequented place. It 
seems as though the longing to verify the knowledge 
procured by reading had sharpened my observing facul- 
ties, else the plant had some occult means of reading my 
thoughts and took particular pains to attract attention. 

I was much interested in Darwin’s “ Insectivorous 
Plants,” and Mary Treat’s account of her observatioris 
and experiments with the utricularia in “Home Studies 
in Nature,” and only a few days after reading the latter 
book, in one of my rambles on the borders of a pond, I 
found the Utricularia vulgarzs. My delight was un- 
bounded, for I had never seen it before, and I recognized 
it at once from Mrs. Treat’s description. How beautiful 
it looked floating about in the water without roots to con- 
fine it to any one place, or to give support to its long 
flower stem, which bears on its summit a raceme of curi- 
_ ously-fashioned yellow flowers! Its long, slender branches 
of finely dissected mossy-looking leaves amply supply the 
deficiency of roots, or the tiny bladders with which they 
are numerously provided, enable the plant to float in an 
upright position, and then by means of little valves they 
entrap animalculze and the larvee of insects and digest 
them for the plant’s nourishment. Imagine my indigna- 
tion when, after making this magnificent “find,” I took 
up a work of Thoreau’s and read the following note: 
“ Utricularia vulgaris, common bladderwort, a dirty, 
ill-conditioned flower, like a sluttish woman with a gaudy 
yellow bonnet.” Much as I admire Thoreau’s keen obser- 
vations of nature, I cannot easily forgive him for this slan- 
derous attack upon a plant with such a wonderful life- 
history. 

In a few paragraphs before this uncalled-for remark he 
writes that it is “scurrilous” for Gray to say that lupines 
were named from /upfus, a wolf, because they ‘ were 
thought to devour the fertility of the soil.” This is a 
mild judgment in comparison with his own statement. 
_ Perhaps, if the hermit philosopher could have seen the 

blue lupines growing in the sandy soil of Northern 
Indiana, and extending in patches, sometimes to the 
exclusion of nearly all other vegetation, he would think 
Gray had authority for his opinion. But I am inclined 
to consider that the lupines kindly cover the ground with 
their brilliant bloom because nothing else will grow there. 


A short time after seeing in the Bulletin of the Torrey 
Botanical Club an illustration of a fungus, the Polyporus 
luctdus, strongly resembling a profile view of the face of 
the Duke of Wellington, I found on a partially decayed 
hemlock log a polyporus bearing a likeness to an Arab’s 
head surmounted bya turban. The eyes, nose, mouth, 
chin and beard were clearly marked, and nearly the 
whole surface of the fungus was beautifully polished, in 
color and brightness resembling a highly-finished piece 
of mahogany. 

I have often noticed that after finding what I consider 
a rare specimen, merely because I have never seen it 
before, I come upon it very frequently, and then feel sur- 
prised that it is so common. 

I walked nearly four miles “ once upon a time” to pro- 
cure the Indian pipe (JZonotropa unzflora), but this past 
season the strange corpse-like flower came to me, for I 
found it in abundance in a grove but a few rods from the 
house. In a grassy path still nearer I found the Ly¢hrum 
hyssoptfolia, a small plant with a tiny purple blossom, 
and I am informed that it has never been discovered 
before in this vicinity. It is described in the botanies as 
inhabiting marshes, yet here it is on a hill-top, though the 
soil in the little section where it grows is damp or springy 
early in the season. 

Probably everyone thinks his pet science the most de- 
lightful, but I cannot conceive of anything giving more 
intellectual pleasure and enthusiasm than botany, and 
judging from the experience of a writer in Harper's 
Magazine, who found sixty varieties of plant-life in his- 
city backyard, we need not go beyond our door-yards 
to find a sufficient number of specimens for a season’s 
profitable study. As my home is on the outskirts of a 
large tract of woodland, its door-yard affords an extended 
flora. Among the flowering bushes are the dogwood 
(Cornus florida), privet (Ligustrum vulgare), sweet vi- 
burnum (Vzburnum Lentago), barberry, choke cherry and 
black cherry. The vines include the wild smilax or green- 
briar, woodbine (Amfelopsis guinguefolca), bitter-sweet 
(Celastrus scandens), and two varieties of wild grape. 
Besides the weeds common everywhere, yet pretty if we 
allow them more than a thoughtless glance, I find about 
my door the tiny, bright-flowered orange-grass (Hyperz- 
cum Sarothra), blue-curls (Trzchostema adichotomumy), 
with its fascinating, long-curled stamens, the partridge- 
berry (Mitchella repens), the’ anemone (memorosa), and 
white violet (Vzola lanceolata). Among some rocks near 
the borders of the grounds are three varieties of ferns; 
then by including the trees, grasses, lichens, &c., we ob- 
tain quite a valuable flora. 

Most of us do not care to seek for the hidden marvels 
and beauties near at hand, but prefer to roam far away 
for occasional rare “finds,” when, perhaps, close study 
of nature right about our homes would reveal most de- 
lightful secrets. CoRA E, PEASE. 


GoLpEN STAR OF BETHLEHEM (Ornithogalum aureum). 
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HIS is a somewhat extensive genus of liliaceous plants, 
natives of Southern Europe, Western Asia and the 
Cape of Good Hope. Several of the species are perfectly 
hardy, and increase so rapidly as to be considered trouble- 
some. It does not make muchdifference what the plant is, 
neither how beautiful it is; if it increases too fast it is de- 
nounced a plebeian, and out it must go, to make room for 
forms that are expensive and difficult to manage. This 
is particularly true of Ornzthogalum umbellatum, the 
pretty little Star of Bethlehem, that has escaped in many 
places from the gardens and taken full possession of the 
orchard and meadow. Yet there is no spring flowering 
bulb more beautiful, or one that can be more profitably 
employed in shaded and waste places, as it will grow any- 


where, and like all other good dispositions it will smile: 
sweetly under all circumstances. This plant has received 
its common name from the fact of its being abundant in. 
Palestine and having star-like flowers. Its bulbs, which 
are wholesome and nutritious when cooked, are largely 
used as food in Eastern countries. 

O. caudatum, a tender species from the Cape of Good 
Hope, has very large, watery-looking bulbs; the leaves are 
long and broad, and they wither and shrivel up at the tip, 
so as to have a round, tail-like appearance, whence their 
common name, “ long-tailed ornithogalum.”” This species. 
is sometimes called “ Onion Lily,” and is a favorite with 
the Chinese, who grow it in dishes filled with water and. 
gravel. Its tenacity of life is most remarkable, as it will 


— 
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grow anywhere and under almost. any circumstances, in 
water or hung up against a wall in a dry room, in rich 
earth or poor, indoors or out, and with slight protection will 
endure our winters. Its flower scape is from two to four 
feet in length, and it keeps in bloom for several months. 
Its flowers are not showy, but exceedingly interesting. 

O. aureum, the subject of our illustration, is one of the 
most showy of the species. Its flowers are produced in 
racemes from twelve to eighteen inches long, and are 
somewhat variable in color, which runs through several 
grades of yellow. They also vary materially in form, 
some expanding widely, while others are cup-shaped; as 
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the inside of the flowers is by far the brightest, the open 
forms are the most desirable. The flowers are not all 
evolved at once; but the raceme continues to elongate, 
and the blossoms to expand, during a period of several 
weeks. The racemes, if cut and put in water as soon as 
the flowers first open, will remain as fresh for several 
weeks as if on the plant. This species is easy of cultiva- 
tion, its home is the greenhouse, but it succeeds well as a 
window plant, and it thrives luxuriantly in the open bor- 
der. The bulbs should be taken up in autumn and kept 
in a dry situation, away from frost, the same as the glad- 
iolus is treated, 
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HERE appeared quite recently in two magazines two 
articles stating the fact that there was a strong ten- 
dency toward the introduction and use of more yellow 
flowers, which taste accords heartily with my own, and I 
want to call attention to three of my favorite and alto- 
gether satisfactory plants, taking the third in favor first. 
Abutilons John Hopkins and William Fowler are both 
exquisite in color. The first isa flower of deep golden 
yellow and great substance. My plant in a tub (barrel 
sawed in two) is full five feet high and three feet in diam- 
eter, branching from the very bottom, every branch laden 
with its bell-shaped blossoms, with stems full five or 
seven inches long. William Fowler is to my mind the 
more desirable, as it is more delicate, both in color and 
texture; it is also longer in the bell. These plants are 
very satisfactory; with four varieties in tubs standing side 
by side—Boule ‘de Neige, white; Lantana, scarlet; John 
Hopkins and William Fowler, yellow—it wiil not take a 
strong imagination to form some idea of their beauty. I 
begin to pinch out terminal buds when the plants are 
only four inches high and continue it all the time, never 
allowing one branch to outgrow the others or to crowd 
them. I tie with soft string all branches that seem disin- 
clined to go where I wish them to fill up the open Spaces, 
In these tubs, which are painted vermilion, with black 
bands, I have planted Lycopodium arborea, which forms 
a full exquisite mat over the whole earth, and hangs in 
graceful sprays over the side to the bottom. My second 
favorite is what with us is almost as common and de- 
spised as golden-rod, namely, Warcétssus Fonguzlita and 
trumpet. 1 know no yellow that is half so exquisite in tone 
as the yellows contained in the many species of our nar- 
cissi. My prime favorite, though, is the trumpet major, 
with deep golden crimped trumpet and sulphur-colored, 
twisted perianthium. It blooms here in the South with 
even snow on the ground—without fail by roth of Feb- 
ruary,—and with us is our first harbinger of spring, even 
ahead of our dear English violets. Why the flower-loving 
community has allowed these beautiful flowers to become 
almost unknown is a mystery to me. With us even they 
have been neglected, but in many kitchen gardens long 
vegetable beds are bordered with them. Coming up in 
the fall they give a well-defined border, and in the spring 
are beautiful, like a band of gold and green. But my 
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great favorite is our Carolina yellow jasmine, botan- 
ically Gelsemtum sempervirens, which in bleak, cold blus- 
tering March crowns our woods with a yellow glory. No 
one, without seeing for himself, can realize the exquisite 
beauty of flower, vine or fragrance. At the word jas- 
mine all remember the subtle odor of this class, but none 
to me is so entrancing; not strong enough to be un- 
pleasant to the most delicate invalid, but exhaling a Ber 
fume that intoxicates one with its sweetness. 

This altogether flawless, peerless vine is a habitant of 
our forest, on the watercourses from Virginia to Florida. 
It is an evergreen vine, with long, narrow, crisp green 
leaves, like that of gardenia. In all my life I have never 
seen an insect on either native or cultivated specimens. 
Winter and summer it is attractive, and with the wista- 
rias and narcissi early in March its beautiful clusters of 
pale, delicate sulphury trumpet-shaped flowers bedeck, 
our woods with golden glory, trailing upon the ground 
for ten or fifteen feet, up every shrub that it encounters ; 
from thence it clambers to the tops of our tallest trees 
and shrubs, waving its graceful, pendulous branches far 
out over the streamlets. The young folks make daily 
jaunts for it, coming back loaded down with branches 
trailing in the dust behind them, with belt and breast 
bouquets and hats. enwreathed with it, distributing 
lovely clusters to those they encounter on the way. The 
more mature return from their drives with laps piled with 
it 

This vine has a double variety, found near Columbus, 
Ga., and from thence procured and propagated by our 
veteran horticulturist, P. J. Berckmans, who sent one to 
a lady in New York fifteen years ago, and she reports it 
as one of her hardiest and most continuous house 
bloomers. Winter and summer it never ceases bearing 
its cluster of flowers. I have never, until now, experi- 
mented with it, but have grown in pots during the past 
winter both the double and single varieties, to see if I 
could procure flowers under glass. The flowers were 
shaped exactly like Wezgela rosea and about the same 
size, but were borne on long, slender delicate ebony- 
colored stems, with an abundance of its crisp green 
leaves interspersed, thus rendering other foliage un- 
necessary. Mrs. J. S. R. THOMSON, 

SPARTENBURG, 5S. C. 
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HE following article on amaryllis culture may be read 

with interest and profit by the many that are now 
_ seeking the information it so fully and clearly gives: 

“We are now quite in the midst of the blooming sea- 
son of this gorgeous spring flower, and no better time 
could be chosen than the present to make a few cultural 
remarks upon it. At sucha time it is a great pleasure 
to those who have kindred tastes to visit each other’s 
collections, and if, as they ought to be, they are liberal 
minded, to exchange views upon the new seedlings in 
flower, and to instruct each other as to the cultural re- 
quirements of the plants. There ought to be no secrets 
between brother cultivators; for my part I never had 
any, and every detail of the culture which our plants 
receive is open to anybody. In order to insure com- 
plete success, it is not so much this or that system of 
culture followed in itself, as it is the constant loving 
attention to the plant—the watching by night and day, 
giving attention to every minute detail, until it becomes 
a labor of love. Anything short of this will not insure 
success. 

“‘ Notwithstanding the unpropitious weather during the 
whole of the growing period, our plants have been 
stronger and have flowered more freely this year than 
they ever did before ; the strongest bulbs have produced 
three flower scapes, and some of the scapes had six 
flowers open at one time. A few years ago some of the 
best varieties had but two flowers on a scape, a charac- 
teristic borrowed from such fine varieties or species as 
A. Leopoldi and A. Acramanni pulcherrima. These, 
though very distinct and beautiful, make a poor effect in 
collections in comparison with such grand varieties as the 
Empress of India, towering aloft with three scapes from 
one bulb, and as many as six flowers on a scape. This 
handsome and richly-colored variety is not only one of the 
most beautiful, but also the most prolific variety known to 
me. I saved seven seed-pods from one bulb, and from 
those seven pods we raised 700 plants, or an average of 
Ioo plants from each pod. This variety being crossed 
with those species having well-formed flowers, but only 
two on a scape, has increased their numbers and im- 
proved their form—in fact, quite revolutionized this beau- 
tiful group of plants. 

‘Empress of India, as well as many other vigorous 
and handsome seminal varieties, were introduced from 
the Continent by Messrs. Veitch, of Chelsea. To 


these introductions, as to A. pardina, A. Leopold, and 


their own seedling forms, we owe the very numerous 
fine varieties now in cultivation. Mr. B. S. Williams, 
of Upper Holloway, has also raised many distinct and 
beautiful seedlings, especially of the autumn-flowering 
type. Dr. Masters, a seedling variety raised in the 
Holloway nurseries, is very distinct and beautiful. 

“The plants will soon be going out of bloom; and 
perhaps that is a critical season for amaryllis, although it 
need not be, if cultivators would bear in mind that the 


plant has to make its growth, and that on its perfect 
development depends the success or failure of the bloom 
for the next year. I advise the grower to examine a bulb 
as soon as the flowering period is over, and it will be 
found to have shrunk up to less than half the size it was 
when potted in January. It has developed leaf and 
flower scape, and during the process seems to have very 


considerably exhausted itself in the space of two months. 


But examine it again at the end of two months, and it 
will be found to have increased to more than double its 
size, and be quite hard and plump. It was empty in 
March ; in June it is again full of the incipient leaf and 
scape. 

“As soon as the flowering period is over we plunge the 
pots containing the plants over the rims in tan; new 
roots are rapidly formed, which push over the rims into 
the tan, and grow with the greatest vigor in a stove tem- 
perature, a bottom heat of eighty degrees, and with a 
moderate supply of water at the roots. We never give 
any manure water. If any seeds are being saved they 
will be ripe in July. The right state of ripeness is reached 
when the pods burst and the black scaly seeds can be 
seen inside 

“It is advisable to sow the seeds in sandy soil as soon 
as they are ripe. The plants will be up and ready to be 
pricked out before the end of August. We prick a dozen 
of them out into a five or six inch pot, and if the pots are 
plunged into a tan-bed the little plants will grow to a con- 
siderable size by the end of the season. Meanwhile, we 


_ have not been neglecting the old plants, and by the end of 


August their growth will very nearly be completed. Less 
water will then be required, and about the end of Sep- 
tember it will be prudent to withhold it altogether. All 
the spring-flowering varieties loose their leaves, and when 
water is withheld the leaves gradually decay, and of 
course must be removed ; then the plants enter into their 
season of what seems to be complete rest. But there is 
no such thing in their history as complete rest, for through 
the winter the flower scapes are in a course of regular de- 
velopment; and by the time for repotting, about the middle 
of January, many of the scapes will be protruding from 
the sides of the bulb. 

«Some time in December we mix our potting soil, con- 
sisting of three parts good loam, one part peat, one part 
leaf-mould, one part rotted manure, and some coarse 
white sand. This compost is laid up in a heap out of 
doors, but sheltered from heavy rains. At potting time, 
in January, the bulbs are shaken quite out of the old 
compost and are repotted. We do not pot them very 
deep into the compost; half the bulb or more is left out 
of it; but we press the potting soil firmly round the bulbs. 
For the very large bulbs, from a foot to fifteen inches in 
circumference, we use seven and eight inch pots. On 
the other hand, good flowering bulbs are potted in five 
and six inch pots. 

“In reference to the seedlings the treatment they 
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require is as follows: At potting time, in January, the 
small plants, a dozen in a pot, will be quite green; not 
having lost a leaf. Let them be repotted, three bulbs in 
a five-inch pot, and plunge them again in bottom heat. 
They will grow freely during the season, producing bulbs 
as large as pigeon-eggs, some of them perhaps larger. 
Withhold water during winter, but not yet will the 
leaves die down. They will keep green in winter until 
the plants grow to the flowering size. The bulbs are 
now large enough to be repotted separately, each one 
in a five-inch pot; a few of them will flower, but most 
of them will do nothing more than produce flowering 
bulbs for the following season, which will be the third 
from the time of sowing the seeds. 

“The culture of the amaryllis is very simple—a sea- 
son of growth and a season of rest. During the grow- 
ing period it is a stove plant, requiring a warm, moist 
atmosphere; and if the temperature and atmospheric 
moisture are right, insect pests will not be troublesome. 
When kept too warm or too dry, red spider and thrips 
will attack the leaves. We destroy the red spider by 


syringing, and the thrips by fumigating with tobacco- 
smoke. This will kill both yellow and black thrips; 
the latter are, however, not so easily settled, for they 
drop off as soon as they smell the smoke, and get up 
quite lively the next morning, unless the smoke is al- 
most dense enough to injure the plants. 

“Many good varieties are lost by the decay of the 
bulbs. This is very annoying, and is often caused by 
their being watered too soon after repotting. They 
ought not to have any water until fresh roots are formed, 
and that will not be until three or four weeks after they | 
have been repotted. It is important also to avoid syring- 
ing or watering them overhead in the early stages of their 
growth. When water has to be applied to the roots, I am 
careful not to wet the bulbs. Of course, when the pots 
are full of roots, and the plants in free growth, the time of 
danger is past, and water may be applied to the bulbs freely. 


‘Some varieties suffer much more from decay of the bulbs 


than others. Seedlings of 4. pardina are the most liable. 
The Empress of India type are of the hardiest constitu- 
tion.”— Fames Douglass, in Gardener's Magazine. 
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Dwarf or Bush Beans. 

NDER the name of bush beans, I think we can 
safely include all the low-growing sorts that are 
classed in the different catalogues as bush, dwarf, snap 
or string beans. Most persons have the impression that 
bush beans do best on light or poor soils. Now this is a 
great mistake, for although they can be grown in poor 
soil, yet, like all other vegetables, they readily respond 
and are more profitable when grown on highly-cultivated 
land. They prefer a deep, loamy soil, one that has been 
heavily manured for a previous crop; if rank manure is 

used it is apt to make them run too much to vine. 

The best method of cultivation is to give the ground a 
good dressing of well-decayed stable manure and then 
plow it in and harrow thoroughly so as to level it as 
nicely as possible. 

The ground being properly prepared, the next step is 
the planting of the, seed. Mark off the ground in drills 
two feet apart, and about three inches in depth, and drop 
the seed about three inches apart in the drills, and cover 
to the depth of two inches. 

As soon as the plants are well up they should be hoed, 
and it is best to cultivate them frequently until the time 
of blooming ; if they are disturbed after commencing to 
bloom it prevents their setting well. 

Great care should also be taken to avoid cultivating, or 
indeed handling the plants when wet with dew or rain, as 
it causes both foliage and fruit to rust and greatly injures 
the crop. 

It must also be remembered that beans are quite sensi- 
tive to frost and wet, so that it is not advisable to plant 
them very extensively until the weather has become warm 


and settled, but as it is desirable to obtain a crop as early 
in the season as possible, I invariably make a planting 
about the 25th of April, another on the 30th, and again 
on the 5th and the roth of May. After this, if successive 
crops are desired, a sowing should be made every ten 
days until the 1st of. August. By following this course 
there is little or no delay in case any of the earlier plant- 
ings are destroyed by frost. 

For planting previous to the middle of May the Early 
Mohawk should be chosen. Of the many varieties in 
cultivation, the most desirable for amateurs are the Early 
Mohawk and Early Valentine for the earliest crop; China 
Red and Refugee for the main crop as well as for later 
use. For the benefit of amateurs I will briefly describe 
them. 

Early Mohawk,—This variety is the one best suited to 
northern latitudes, as it is the most hardy and is there- 
fore always used for the earliest plantings. It is a strong 
grower and is remarkably productive, the pods being five 
or six inches in length. 

Early Valentine.—This is one of the finest of the green 
podded varieties, and it continues in that state longer than 
any other. It is equally as productive as the Mohawk, 
the pods being of medium length, fresh and tender. 

Early China.—This is a few days earlier than the pre- 
ceding, but hardly as productive; pods short and flat, of 
good quality if picked when young. This variety is 


excellent when used as shell beans, and when dried is 


desirable for winter use. 

Refugee.—This is a late sort, and is grown very exten- 
sively for pickling. It grows freely and is enormously 
productive of long, medium-sized cylindrical-shaped pods. 
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Beets for Winter Use. 


I think that one of the greatest pleasures of amateur 
gardening consists in the fact that the proprietor knows 
that he has at his command an abundant supply of 
vegetables of the very best varieties, and of the finest 
possible quality. During the summer months there is no 
difficulty in securing an abundance, but in the winter the 
supply is limited enough indeed. 

I desire to call the attention of amateurs to the value of 
the beet as a vegetable for winter use, and to urge them 
to give it a fair trial for that purpose. In order to have 
the crop of the finest quality the beets should have a rapid 
and uninterrupted growth from the start, and to secure 
this they should be given a deep, well-prepared soil and 
thorough cultivation. A light, loamy soil is the most 
Suitable, although any other will answer as well, provid- 
ing it is thoroughly enriched by well-decayed stable 
manure, ploughed in as deeply as possible, and then 
thoroughly harrowed and levelled. I may here remark 
that all of this preparatory work can be done on a limited 
scale with a garden fork and rake. 

The seed should be sown in drills about eighteen inches 
apart and three inches in depth. Sow rather thinly and 
cover to the depth of two inches. 

The varieties usually grown for winter use are the 
Blood Turnip, Half-Long Blood, and Long Blood. 

The Blood Turnip is considered to be superior to all, 
and, for amateurs, equally well adapted for summer 
or winter use.. As its name indicates, the root is tur- 


nip-shaped and of a deep blood-red color, and as it 
matures early can be sown at any time up to the last 
week in July. 

The Half-Long Blood is very highly appreciated by all 
who have grown it, and is of a half-long shape and of 
a very dark blood-red color. To have this variety do well 
it should be sown on a deep, well-enriched soil during the 
early part of June. 

The Long-Blood grows from twelve to fourteen inches 
in length and from four to five inches thick. It is of a 
deep blood-red color, and is much esteemed for winter 
use. The character of this variety depends most essen- 
tially on the manner in which it is grown; therefore, in 
order to grow it to perfection, the seed should be sown 
early in June in a deep, well-prepared soil. 

After the seeds are well up and the young plants strong 
enough to handle they should be thinned out so that they 
stand from three to four inches apart. After this they 
should be well cultivated at all times, so as to keep them 
clean and free from weeds until the approach of frost, 
when they should be taken up carefully, and after the 
leaves are cut off to within two inches of the crown, 
placed in a dry, cool cellar, and covered with earth or 
sand until they are wanted for use. In taking up the 
roots great care should be exercised to avoid mutilating 
or injuring them. If they are placed in fresh cool water 
for several hours before they are cooked they will be 
wonderfully improved thereby. 

QUEENS, N. Y. CHARLES E. PARNELL. 


TUBEROSES FOR AMATEURS. 


O much has been said and written about this popular 
flower that I hardly know whether or not I can 

add anything that will be of benefit, or help simplify the 
culture of it. The greater number of articles that have 
appeared from time to time have, however, been intended 
more particularly for the professional florist and cultiva- 
tor, and, for this reason, I have thought best to tell what 
I know about the culture and growth of this plant. If 
possible, always purchase Northern-grown bulbs, as they 
are more certain to give satisfaction and always seem 
to start with more vigor than those grown in the South- 
ern States ; at least, this has been my experience. The 
bulbs may be planted out in the dry state from the 2oth 
of May on, always selecting, if possible, a strong, rich 
soil, composed of a sandy loam. Plant about one inch 
deep and stir the ground occasionally to prevent baking, 
or the bulbs may be started in boxes or pots in the sit- 
ting-room or hotbed, and pots holding about one pint are 
plenty large for one bulb each. If wanted for early bloom- 
ing, they should be started in pots about the roth to 2oth 
of April, and they will then be ready for turning out in 


the open border as soon as the danger from frost is past.: 


After potting, a light sprinkling of water should be given, 
but don’t soak the soil, as the bulbs do best to start their 
growth a little dry than otherwise. Maintain a tempera- 
ture as near 55° as possible, and they will do nicely. Any 


good garden soil, mixed with one-third sharp sand and 
one-third well-rotted manure, all thoroughly mixed to- 
gether, suits them as well as anything. As soon as the 
flower-shoots begin to appear, which will be in or near 
the middle. of July, provide stakes for them and tie se- 
curely when they have attained a height of one foot. In 
the course of ten days or two weeks they will need to be 
tied again. 

For late flowering it is just as well to plant the dry 
bulbs, as then you can have a succession of bloom; while, 
on the other hand, if all are started in pots, the greater 
part would all be in flower at the same time. In the fall, 
after the frost has cut down the growth, it is customary 
for people to dig up the old clumps, but this does not 
pay, at least nowadays when you can buy in the spring 
splendid flowering bulbs for the trifling sum of a dollar 


per dozen; besides these old bulbs seldom flower a sec- 


ond time. They have been known to do so, but such 
cases are very rare, and it don’t pay to take any risks of 
this kind if we desire tuberoses for button-hole bouquets 
insummer. In selecting the bulbs always choose those 
that show life down in the centre of the bulbs. Many 
thousands are annually sold that are utterly worthless, 
having been damaged in curing or from other causes. 
Don’t make too much of the size of the bulbs; better 
far have smaller sound ones than very large ones that 
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have not been properly cured. And now, in conclusion, 
allow me to say, that if your Pearls or doubles come 
Single occasionally, or most always, don’t blame your 
florist ; this is a freak of nature, over which the florist 
has no control. Tuberoses are always liable to sport 
more or less, sometimes changing so that nearly the 
whole stock will come single, and the next year revert- 
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ing back to double; at least this has happened twice in 
my experience. 

I cannot close without urging the more extensive plant- 
ing and cultivation of this flower. It is a universal fa- 
vorite where known, and is growing in popularity every 
year. It is cheap, and in reach of persons with limited 
means, ALBERT WILLIAMS. 


eee FiO W Bor UGE, 


‘* Twine mea wreath of flower-de-luce.”—OLp Port. 


T is curious how much superstition and romance have 
clustered around some of our simplest common 
flowers. The lily and the rose from time immemorial have 
figured in the everyday life of nations, and have a thou- 
sand memories connected with them. Who of us has 
not, as a child, spent hours in looking for the four-leaved 
clover that was to bring untold good fortune? Even the 
thistle is not devoid of classical associations and folk-lore. 
Nor is the flower-de-luce, botanically zrzs, the popular 
name of a genus of perennial plants of the natural order 
Iridacee, inferior to any of these. It has a history that 
is quite as interesting as that of any other flower, though 
for some reason it has not received the attention that has 
been accorded to its rivals in popular esteem. 
The generic name of this plant is derived from that of 
Juno’s attendant and the graceful messenger of all the 
gods, the beautiful Iris, obviously because its colors are 
similar to those bestowed on that classic goddess by the 
poets and mythological writers. Iris is usually portrayed 
as descending from a rainbow; and the eye of heaven 
(Plutarch says that this is the meaning of the word iris) 
is not more variegated than the flower that has been 
honored by her name. Ovid speaks of 
‘* The various Iris, Juno sends with haste,” 
and Virgil, in one of his finest passages in the “A‘neid,” 
sings, 
‘* Tris, on saffron wings arrayed with dew 
Of various colors, through the sunbeams flew.” 
The plants of this order are endogenous, having a 
creeping rootstock (rhizome), or else a flat tuber (corm), 
equitant or ensiform leaves, irregular flowers, three sta- 
mens and an inferior ovary. They are represented 
equally in the temperate and hotter regions of the globe. 
The wild species of iris are generally called blue flag, and 
the cultivated flower-de-luce, from the French fleur de 
Louzs. King Louis VII., of France, on his departure to 
the Holy Land in the second crusade, adopted the purple 
iris—J. Germanica—for his emblem. So the flower-de- 
luce, as well as the lily, led crusading hosts to victory. 
Shakespeare, in his comedy of “ The Winter’s Tale,” 
speaks of our flower, naming it among the favorites of 
the garden— 
‘* Lilies of all kinds 
The flower-de-luce being one.” 
It is not a lily, however, as we have seen, being entirely 
distinct in its botanical formation. 
The ancient badge of Florence was the flower-de-luce. 
The flower grows in profusion in the valley of the Arno, 


and some of the early coins of the republic are stamped’ 
on the obverse with the device of an iris. Cosmo de 
Medici dreamed one night that an angel held out to him 
a blossomed flower-de-luce, and told him by that sign to 
conquer. Ever after a white iris on a red shield became 
the arms of that family, and his descendants made the 
flower famous in the annals of heraldry. 

Among the flower-de-luce common in Europe are /. 
Germanica, probably the Illyrian iris of the ancients, the 
purple blossoms of which were a fashionable concomitant | 
at the banquets of the rich in Athens; /. fallzda, a na- 
tive of Istria, with pale-blue flowers; and /. Florenicna, 
indigenous to the Macedonian coast and Asia Minor, 
having white flowers. The underground stems of these 
three species constitute the “orris-root” or rhizoma 
éyzazs of pharmacy, formerly known as “ireas” or 
“orice,” which is exported in considerable quantities from: 
Southern Europe, more especially from the neighborhood. 
of Leghorn and Trieste. To prepare orris-root the-rhi- 
zoma is in August dug up, freed from rootlets and brown 
outer bark; it is then dried and packed in casks for sale.. 
Orris-root in commerce consists of whitish, knobby, 
sometimes branched pieces of about the thickness of the 
thumb and having on one side numerous pits where the 
rootlets were attached. It has a bitterish or acrid taste, 
and is purgative and emetic in its properties. By drying 
it acquires the odor of violets. 

By the ancients orris-root was valued both for its odor 
and its healing virtues; and in England it was in past 
times in repute as a medicine for various complaints. 
Gerarde states that ‘the root of the common flower-de- 
luce cleane washed, and stamped with a few drops of 
rose-water and laid plaster wise upon the face of man or 


‘woman, dothe in two dayes at the most take away the 


blacknesse or bluenesse of any stroke or bruise.” He 
further advocates the use of the same remedy in dropsy 
and in infirmities of the chest. It is now employed in 
the preparation of violet powder and of scented hair and 
tooth powders, oils, and as a perfume for the breath. It 
is exported to India, where it is called dekhdunufsha 
(violet root.) 

Many kinds of flag are cultivated in England, but only 
two species are indigenous. One of these, zr¢s pseud- 
acorus, the yellow flag or iris, is common in Britain on 
river banks and in marshes and ditches. It is called the 
“water-flag” or “bastard flower-de-luce”” by Gerarde, 
who remarks that “although it be a water plant of na- 
ture, yet being planted in gardens it prospereth well.” 


\ 
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Its flowers appear in June and July and are of a golden 
yellow color. The leaves are from two to four feet long 
and half an inch to an inch broad. Towards the latter 
part of the year they are eaten by cattle. The seeds are 
numerous and of a pale brown color; they have been re- 
commended, when roasted, as a substitute for coffee, of 
_ which, however, they have not the properties. The other 
British species is the /. fe¢¢dzss¢ma, the fcetid iris. 

Our commonest blue flag (/. verstcolor) is a widely 
distributed plant, its violet-blue flowers, upon stems one 
to three feet high, being conspicuous in wet places in 
early summer. The root of this possesses cathartic and 
diuretic properties, and is used by some practitioners. 
The slender blue flag, 7. vwzxgzuzca, found in similar local- 
ities near the Atlantic coast, is smaller in all its parts. A 
yellowish or reddish-brown species, resembling the first- 
named in appearance, is /. cugrea, found in Illinois and 
southwatd. There are three native species which grow 
. only about six inches high and have blue flowers, /. verna 
and /. cristata in Virginia and Carolina, and J. lacustris 
on the shores of the great lakes. 

The garden species of iris, the true flower-de-luce, are 
numerous, and these, by hybridizing and crossing, have 
produced a great many known only by garden names. 
The. dwarf iris, 7. dumzla, from three to six inches high, 
flowers very early and makes good edgings to borders. 
The common flower-de-luce of the gardens is J. German- 
éca, the same that was made the heraldic bearing of the 
French crusading king. The /. favescens has yellowish 
flowers like the British 7. Jseudacorus, and the recently- 
introduced /. /éerzca presents a remarkable combination 
of colors. J. suscaxa, the mourning or crape iris, is one 


of the finest of the genus, its flowers being very large, 


dotted and striped with purple on a gray ground. There 
are several species of iris with bulbous roots, such as the 
Spanish iris, 7. x7phzo¢des, and the Persian iris, 7. Perszca, 
with exquisitely scented blossoms of an elegant pearly- 
whitish hue, admirably adapted to forcing in pots for the 
drawing-room. 

We remember the flower-de-luce as one of the most 
dearly prized flowers of our childhood; we plucked it 
without one thought of the sentiment of the royal flower 


which kings had borne to battle and which had flashed. 


as armorial bearings on feudal banners in the streets of 
Florence during the wars of Guelph and Ghibeline, of 
Medici and Pitti. The flower is typical of the fair god- 
dess from which it takes its generic name. 


‘All with their pearls so fair, 
The gay flowers wreathed were, . 
But midst them all, 
Crowned at the rainbow festival, 
A sapphire-colored blossom shone 
The loveliest there ; no other one 
Her jewels wore 
So gracefully. Her robe all o’er 
Was radiant, yet deep blue, like twilight sky, 
And softly shaded, as when clouds do lie 
Upon the deep expanse. ’Twas strange, none knew 
A name for this fair form, so bright and blue ; 
But sister flow’rets fancifully said, 
As they to note her beauty had been led 
By its enchantment in the rainbow shower, 
They e’en would call her Iris from that hour.” 


F. M. CoLsy. 


* 


HOWTO KERRY Ci l-PLOW ERS, 


HAVE been greatly interested the past winter in the 
keeping qualities of many flowers, and the methods 
of preserving them when cut; of course when they are 
scarce one is more likely to take better care of them, but 
changing the water and putting a little ammonia in it, 
though good as far as it goes, will not do everything. I 
have observed that it is the night-light, gas, or lamp, that 
wilts them soonest, and have found that many sorts will 
keep fresh for a week if they are placed at night ina bowl 
set ina cool place and covered withacloth. Inthe morning 
they should be returned to vases filled with cold water. 
The family of tropzlums, of which the canary-bird 
flower is an illustration, will live and give new florets for 
a month if a long spray is broken off and placed in plenty 
of water. If placed in a long bottle behind a picture this 
plant blooms very effectively in water during the late 
autumn ; snowdrops and daffodils picked in bud will 
keep in water for three weeks, and the blossoms are 
larger than if allowed to come into full bloom on the 
parent stalk. Many of the wild-flowers, too, are more 
enduring if cut in bud. I often keep roses for a week by 
gathering them when the buds are soft and the first leaf 
beginning to uncurl, and placing them in a shallow dish 
of cold water in a dark cellar, with moss over the stalks. 


During the past winter some of the florists have 
tried the experiment of keeping flowers packed in 
infusorial earth. Whether the earth has any qualities 
for preservation, or simply keeps out the air, I do not 


know, but the flowers kept fresh and beautiful for - 
several weeks. An experiment is to be made of sending 


them to England in this way during the Colonial Ex- 
hibition. 
My own theory, as before stated, is that gas-light has 


_ the most injurious effect, just as the artificial light causes 


hyacinths grown in water to grow more during the even- 
ing than during the sunless afternoon. Almost any 
flower but wild-roses that drop so quickly, will retain 
their beauty and freshness in a dark cellar, kept in ice- 
water with moss. Of course professional florists have 
their methods, but my experience is simply for the 
amateur who is often anxious to keep fresh a dearly- 
prized flower. Clipping a trifle from the ends is some- 
times practised, but I cannot vouch for its merits, nor do 
I know of any satisfactory method of restoring flowers 
that have faded after evening wear. But to keep them 
fresh for a week is a simple matter, if one is careful 
to keep them from the light anf to have the water per- 
fectly cold. ANNIE L, JACK. 
: . 


POWREATH OF JUNE KOSES. 


ISS GREYSON was old and faded, but that did not 
M hinder her enjoyment of the delightful summer 
that was everywhere about her. The beautiful June-time 
weather was abroad ; every leaf and blade felt it ; every 
bird knew it. Miss Greyson knew it too, sitting in her 
vine-covered, vine-wreathed porch with her thin hands 
resting quietly on her lap, and her face taking on a far- 
away look as she gazed on the western sky, and then 
turned suddenly to Rose Day, as she came tripping down 
the country lane, and turned aside—yes, she was coming 
to her door. 

Rose was always a pleasant sight to behold—more than 
that, she was a cheering sight, for she had a beautiful 
face and was unconscious of it. Her eyes were a deep, 
purple blue; her hair, soft, wavy gold, and her fair com- 
plexion, with red, rosy cheeks, made her a picture of 
health and happiness. 

Had Rose’s mother possessed wealth it might have 
made her child vain, and ina measure dwarfed her life. 
But she was only a soldier’s widow, drawing a small 
pension. Their little cottage home, with its acre of 
ground, was their own, and that was about the extent of 
their worldly possessions. But they had a taste for 
flowers; ‘‘if they hadn’t, they should make a taste,” 
Mrs. Day quietly informed a neighbor. 

Lovely flowers bloomed in their garden. Early in 
spring-time they began to grow, and they bloomed till 
late in autumn when the last chrysanthemums were 
gathered. Roses grew in abundance. The lovely haw- 
thorn roses that “ope in the month of May;” great 
“double ” roses, regular old-fashioned flowers, and sweet 
as the breath of the morning ; faint blush roses, and the 
lovely little Scotch roses, a clear white. Oh, what a 
bewildering bower was Mrs. Day’s front-yard in the fra- 
grant June-time, and the fairest rose of all—ah! it was 
Rose Day. 

Seated in the vine-covered porch, her face shaded by 
the western light, was Miss Greyson, thinking—and not 
sadly thinking—that to-morrow would be her birthday. 

Youth had passed, middle age had ripened, and just 
how many years to-morrow would score I cannot tell, but 
to-morrow would be her birthday, as she told Rose, who 
had taken a seat beside her. 

“To-morrow your birthday. Why, Miss Greyson—’’ 

“Well, dear, what is it? You are thinking what an 
old lady I am growing to be?” 

“No; I was not thinking that.” 

“Perhaps wondering if I were ever young and fair? 
Child, my eyes were once as bright as yours, and my hair 
unfaded. But it is not so sad to lose the outward charms 
of youth if the heart is still young. Consider the June- 
time. When will it grow old?” 


“Never, oh never, Miss Greyson, and I know another 
thing—a little secret I will tell just here. 
to have a present on your birthday.” 

“ A present, child! Who will bring it?” 


You are going 


“Oh, the birds of the air, on the wings of the morning.” 

While the conversation is lengthened a little we will 
glance at Miss Greyson’s history. 

Early in life she was the centre of a large and happy 
family, but one by one death claimed the little band, till 
now they had all passed on but herself and one brother, 
long distant in a foreign land. The property had also. 
gone, and Miss Greyson barely eked out a subsistence ;. 
still she was cheerful, always trusting. Were not the 
sparrows fed? Where was her faith? Truly she had 
said growing old was not to be considered if she but kept 
her heart young. And to-morrow was her birthday. 

It proved one of June’s loveliest days. The stars paled 
and the east grew rosy, the morning wind blew over the 
hill-tops, the little birds grew jubilant with trill and song, 
the streamlets laughed and the trees clapped their hands. 
for joy. The lap of the summer was full. Into this. 
fullness stepped Rose Day, to gather from her mother’s 
garden the birthday gift she had promised Miss Greyson. 
It was to be a wreath, a wreath of June roses, which 
when woven, all shining with the morning dew, was in- 
deed a thing of beauty. It was Miss Greyson’s birthday, 
and it was also her own. Seventeen to-day; that was 
what she said to herself as she slipped the wreath upon 
her arm and stepped upon the walk in her pale blue 
dress, a very vision of summer. 

“ Will you please direct me to Miss Greyson’s ?” asked 
a clear, manly voice, accompanied by a respectful raising 
of the hat. 

_ “Oh, yes,”’ answered Rose, with simple grace, “I am 
now going there.” 

And soon before Miss Greyson, as she stood upon the 
porch, there appeared a vision she will never forget. 

Explanations followed. . The gentleman was Harry, 
her brother’s son, come, he said, ‘‘to take his old aunt 
home.” 

It was indeed a wreath of June roses. 

Lightly Rose placed the crown upon the once bright 
hair and swiftly vanished. 

“Roses fade,” murmured Miss Greyson, as she laid 
them aside, ‘“‘but kind deeds, never.” 

“Who is that girl?” 

“ That girl, my dear Harry, is Rose Day.”’ 

After that matters went on much as usual. While 
Harry remained at the cottage it was noticeable that 
Rose became shy, but when another June-time crowned 
the earth, another wreath of roses was worn, this time 
upon the golden hair of Rose. It was a bridal wreath, 
for the day was the wedding-day of Rose and Harry 
Greyson, who confessed that he lost his heart one morn- 
ing just a year before to a—vision of the summer. Al- 
though Harry did not possess a large fortune, Rose, as ~ 
his wife, found many opportunities of doing good. 

“ Ah, but,” says Miss Greyson, “a kind and loving 
heart will carry its wreath of roses always.” 

L, EUGENIE ELDRIDGE. 
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DESIGN FOR FIREPLACE SCREEN, 


Summer Decorations for Fireplaces. 


: ANY fireplaces are not sufficiently pretty to be 
M visible when the time for open fires is past, and 
‘yet it is a puzzle to know just how they can be made 
more pleasing to the eye. 
If it is an open fireplace the prettiest manner of decor- 
ating is to fill it with growing ferns, concealing the pots 
in which they are planted with moss; and if the ferns die 


_ creplace them from time to time, as may be necessary, 


with fresh ones from the woods. Place above the ferns, 
slanting from side to side of the fireplace, a branch 
covered with gray lichen, and if possible a stuffed 
squirrel, as if it were running, or a gay-plumaged stuffed 
bird. The effect is more pleasing than can be imagined. 
Should the fresh ferns be considered too troublesome, 
as they will of course require care, a moss-covered log 
can be laid across the andirons, and the squirrel or bird. 
placed on this. 

Another and perhaps more practical method is to con- 
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ConE CARp-RECEIVER. 


ceal the entire fireplace, whether it be open or closed, 
with the summer piece which usually shuts off the fire- 
place during warm weather. 

For the purpose matting is serviceable, common white 
matting of which the width is used for the length; there- 
fore the selvedge forms a firm, substantial heading for 
the top, the sides are hemmed and the bottom fringed _out 
two or three inches. 

For design the scarlet trumpet creeper is very beautiful, 
and the color of the matting forms a pretty background 
for the gay scarlet flowers with their dark green foliage. 

The following tubes of oil-colors will be required, and 
Winsor & Newton’s are best: 


Vermilion, crimson lake, Naples yellow, Prussian blue, 
burnt sienna, vandyke brown, flake white, chrome yellow, 
_ chrome green, and a tube of megilp for thinning, if ne- 
cessary. The leaves are green, deepening the shade by 
adding a very little Prussian blue and vandyke brown, or 
making lighter when necessary by adding a little white. 

The throat or tube of the flower is of chrome yellow 
mixed with white and a very slight particle of vermilion. 
The shading is done by adding or blending in, when 
necessary, a very little vandyke brown. The petals are 
vermilion, shaded with crimson lake, the stamens of 
chrome yellow. The calyx is of chrome yellow, shaded 
with vandyke brown and burnt sienna, aiso a slight color- 
ing of green, but the bright light of chrome yellow only. 

The stems are Naples yellow shaded with brown, either 
sienna or vandyke. if the yellow trumpet creeper is pre- 
ferred to the scarlet the subject may be treated in the 
same manner, substituting chrome orange and chrome 
yellow for the flowers in place of the vermilion and 
crimson lake, which are used for the scarlet flowers. 
Chrome yellow is for the light and chrome orange for the 
shading. 

Either the scarlet or yellow flowers will prove very 
pleasing, or a combination of both is very beautiful. 

Other materials also can be used, as for instance, satin, 
on which this or any other design can be painted with 
water-colors, or oil-colors can be used according to di- 
rections, which have been already given in the CABINET. 

It will be necessary to line and interline the satin, as it 
is not sufficiently stiff to look well without ; therefore, 
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cotton flannel for an interlining and soft cambric for the 
outer lining answer very nicely. 

The bottom can be trimmed with gaily-colored drop 
balls, or fringe of any kind that may be desired. If the 
mantel-piece is of marble, and the framework of the 
grate metal, the panel, whether of matting or other 
material, can be hung by sewing on the back of the 
upper edge strong pieces of wire, bent hook-shape, and 
these can be slipped in the space between the metal 
frame and marble. Ifthe mantel be of wood, small gilt 
hooks may be screwed in either side of the fireplace, and 
rings sewed on each corner of the upper edge of the 
matting. Thus it can be hung very easily. 

M. E. WHITTEMORE. 


Card-Receiv er. 


T is wonderful how many pretty and ‘useful articles 
can be made at home without much expense, and 
when finished they add so much toward making it look 
bright and attractive. To make the cone “‘card-receiver ”’ 
purchase a medium-sized wooden plaque, which must be 
gilded with “ Williams’ Liquid Gold,” as it is a very dura- 
ble preparation and will always retain its color. Select a 
pretty full brown pine-cone, and as they are selling them 
now in all the fancy stores one is not obliged to seek the 
pine woods for these pretty little gifts of nature. Tip the 
cone points carefully with a touch of gold, then bore four 
holes in the base of the cone and the same number of holes 
in the plaque. By running a narrow ribbon through these 
holes the cone and plaque can be firmly held together, and 
in order to give it a neat appearance at the base of the 
“receiver” tie a short full satin bow of three different 
shades, scarlet, brown and old-gold ribbons. A little 
scene of the pine woods painted on the plaque would be 

more appropriate than any other decoration. 

KITTY CLOVER, 


STANDARD WorRK-BASKET. 
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Standard Work-Basket. . 


HOSE who have never possessed a standard work- 
basket cannot conceive the comfort there is to be 
derived from one. It is just the height to use conve- 
niently and the basket is sure of having a safe resting- 
place and not in constant danger of being tipped off a 
chair or table. 

Four bamboo canes, which can be purchased for eight 
or ten cents each, make a pretty and inexpensive frame, 
and they are fastened together securely by boring holes in 
them and running wires through and around them. 

A shallow willow basket is fastened in the top to the 
canes with the wire, and a bag-like cover is made of a 
straight piece of silk or satin, the length of which should 
correspond with the circumference of the basket. 

This strip is hemmed on one edge and a place for a shirr 
stitched in it just below the hem. Narrow satin ribbon 
the color of the bag is used for the shirr string. Fasten 
the other edge of the satin strip to the inside of the basket 
rim and tie a full bow of ribbon around the canes to con- 
ceal the wire. If a cover is not required, the basket can 
be prettily ornamented by weaving inch-wide ribbons 
through the openings around the rim. 

The same idea as just given for the standard and 
basket can be carried out at still less cost, but with a little 
more trouble, by substituting broomsticks for the canes 
and a light wooden bowl for the basket. The bowl can 
be disguised by gluing little grains of rice and hominy 
on the outside, and when thoroughly dry giving it a coat 
of bronze; the broomsticks should have a coat of the 
same. ‘Turn the silk bag inside out and tack it to the 
top of the bowl; in this way the tacks will be covered 
when the bag is turned right side out. . 

FE, 5... WELCH. 


Knitted Lace. 


T often happens that the prettiest things are those that 
| are most easily made. Knitted edging, as a rule, re- 
quires very careful counting to follow the pattern accu- 
rately, and instead of being light, pleasant work which can 
be picked up at any leisure moment, it becomes a task 
which scarcely repays for the time and labor expended on 
it. The following pattern is so simple and pretty that 
anyone who undertakes it will be pleased with the result. 
After knitting it once, it can be easily remembered and 
counting will not be necessary; for this reason it is espec- 
ially adapted to the use of elderly ladies whose sight will 
not permit them to follow intricate patterns. 

If three-threaded Saxony is used the lace will be nearly 
three inches deep, with points on its lower edge three- 
quarters of an inch deep. 

Cast on nineteen stitches and knit two rows plain, then 
commence the first row of the pattern by taking off one 
stitch, knit one, t. t. o. (throw the thread over to make a 
stitch), narrow, t. t. o. narrow, knit ove, then t. t. o. each 
time, and narrow until but two stitches remain; t. t. o. 
and knit these two. 

Knit the second row plain. 


Third row.—Take off one, knit one, t. t. 0., narrow, 
t.t.o., narrow, knit zwo ; then t.t.o. each time, and narrow 
until but two stitches remain; t.t.o. and knit these two. 


Knit the fourth row plain. 

fifth row.—Take off one, knit one, t. t. 0., narrow, 
t. t. o., narrow, knit ¢zvee,, then t. t. o. and narrow until 
but two stitches remain; t. t. o. and knit these two. 

Knit the sixth row plain. 

Seventh row.—Take off one, knit one, t. t. 0., narrow, 
t. t.o., narrow, knit four ; then t. t. o. before each stitch 
and narrow until only two stitches remain; t. t. o. and 
knit these two. . 

Knit the eighth row plain. 

Ninth row.—Take off one, knit one, t. t. 0,, narrow, 
t. t. o., narrow, knit five, then t. t. o. before each stitch, 
and narrow until only two remain; t. t.o. and knit these 
two. 

Knit the tenth row plain. 

Eleventh row.—vTake off one, knit one, t. t. o., narrow, 
t. t. 0., narrow, knit szx, then t. t.o. and narrow as in 
previous rows. 

Knit the twelfth row plain. 

Thirteenth row.—Take off one, knit one, t. t. o., nar- 
row, t. t. o., narrow, knit seven, then t. t.o. and narrow 
as before. 

Fourteenth row.—Siip and bind eight stitches and knit 
the rest plain. 

This completes the pattern. Repeat it by making the 
fifteenth row the same as the first and so on. 

As will be seen, every even row except the last one is 
knit plain, and every odd row is the same as the first one, 
with the exception that one more stitch is knit plain in 
each row until you have seven plain stitches. After these 
plain stitches in each row, bringing the thread forward 
at each pair of stitches as you narrow forms six diagonal 
rows of open work, which terminate in a point when the 
eight stitches are bound off with the last row of the 
pattern. S. A. WRAY. 


Straw cuffs, such as marketmen use, are decorated 


with long stitches in olive-green crewels, worked from 
the small end nearly across, to represent grasses and 
rushes. Daisies and cone-flowers are interspersed, 
formed of the same long stitches. Inch-wide satin rib~ 
bon, box-pleated, very full, finishes the top and bottom 
and thus very ornamental little baskets, hair-receivers. 
and receptacles for various uses are formed. 


Either crewel or silk may be used for “ Queen Anne 
darned work,” which is done by taking the stitches irreg~ 
ularly, or by leaving an equal number of threads with 
those on the needle in the alternate rows. Often the 
flowers of a design are worked in darning stitch, then 
outlined with a contrasting shade. 
border of conventionalized oak-leaves outlined in green 
upon unbleached linen, the ground supplied by wood- 
brown darned work in crewel. By way of variety to this, 
there is a pattern of oranges and leaves and blossoms; 
the outlines are done in coarse chain-stitch, and the fruit 
and leaves filled in with a sort of network coarsely worked 
in crewel. 


A simple pattern is a- 
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Fried Tomatoes. 


ELECT smooth, hard tomatoes, wash and wipe but 
do not pare them, cut in halves crossways and lay 
the cut side in flour. Have some butter heating in a cup 
on the back of the range where it will not be hot enough 
to boil. After it has stood fifteen minutes there will be 
a clear oil on the top and a sediment at the bottom. Use 
this oil to fry the tomatoes, being careful not to pour in 
the sediment, which is the part of the butter that burns 
most readily. Let the butter get hot in the pan, then lay 
in the tomatoes, the floured side down, and watch closely 
that they do not burn; turn with a cake-turner as soon 
as brown. The skin side will not brown much. When 
all are done and removed to a platter put a small cup of 
milk in the pan with a little salt and thicken with a level 
teaspoonful of corn starch ; let it boil up and pour it over 
the tomatoes. Some people prefer them without the 
sauce. 
Indian Pudding. 

One gill of yellow corn meal, one quart of milk, one- 
third of a cup of molasses in which is dissolved one-third 
of a teaspoonful of soda, one egg, a half teaspoonful of 
salt, a piece of butter half the size of an egg, ginger and 
sugar to taste. Scald the meal in half the milk, then re- 
move from the fire and add the butter, molasses, and, 
when it cools a little, the egg. Add the cold milk slowly, 
stirring well to avoid lumps. The pudding should be al- 
most cold when the milk is added. Bake in a moderate 
oven until a whey can be seen when a knife is put into 


the centre. Serve warm, but not hot. In cooking, it is 
just the reverse of custard, which must be removed from 
the oven before any whey is formed, while the Indian 
pudding must be juicy; it will then become almost a jelly . 
as it grows cool. 


Anniversary Cake. 


Two cups of powdered sugar, two-thirds of a cup of 
butter, one cup of milk, three cups of flour in which three 
small teaspoonfuls of baking powder have been sifted, 
and the whites of four eggs. Beat the butter to a cream, 
gradually add the sugar, and when thoroughly mixed stir 
in the cup of milk, then the flour, and last the whites of 
the eggs beaten to a stiff froth. The cake should be well 
beaten before the whites are added. Bake in layers. 
For the filling, take the best quality of loose raisins, seed 
and chop them till they will form a paste, then spread 
between the layers and ice the top. 


An Economical Blanc Mange. 


One pint of water, one-half pint of milk, two table- 
spoonfuls of corn starch, two eggs, one tablespoonful of 
white sugar.and a little salt. Dissolve the corn starch in 
a little cold water and stir it into the boiling pint of water,. 
then add the whites of the two eggs beaten lightly, the 
salt and the sugar. Cook over hot water till it thickens, 
then pour into a mold and set away to cool. Make a 
custard of the half-pint of milk and the yolks of two. 
eggs, sweeten and flavor to taste. Serve the pudding 
very cold. ° Mrs. C. G. HERBERT. 


PaeGnAl, DECORATIONS FOR BRIDAL CAKES. 


HE bridal cake is generally the most conspicuous 
ornament of the table, and when properly decorated 
with a wreath of greenery and choice white flowers, the 
effect is considerably enhanced. Thesecakes are often of 
great size, some even two feet through and eight inches 
deep. They are usually iced over and decorated with 
white raised ornaments or fanciful devices, and frequently 
have a vase in the centre with artificial flowers. 

When natural flowers are used the effect is very much 
better ; the cake is still iced over and the top ornamented, 
but the centre is surmounted with a silver trumpet-shaped 
vase filled with choice white flowers and fern fronds. 
Wreaths of white flowers and greenery cannot be made 
in the ordinary fashion, as they must be both wide and flat, 
and so arranged as to be easily removed. A writer in the 
Garden, London, gives the following description of the 
manner in which these wreaths can be arranged : 

“Not having had an opportunity of closely examining 
one of these professionally made wreaths, I had to invent 
a method of forming them, which, I am pleased to say, 
proved a decided success. In the first place, the dimen- 


sions of the cake had to be procured from the maker, and 
the latter on the first occasion somewhat complicated 
matters by giving the exact depth and circumference of 
the cake before it was iced over, the result being a bad fit 
on the part of the wreath. The next proceeding was to 
cut a strip of cardboard exactly the length and depth to 
surround the cake, and from the ironmonger’s we ob- 
tained a strip of quarter-inch mesh galvanized wire net- 
ting, nothing more suitable being procurable. This was 
loosely secured to the cardboard with a few wire fasten- 
ings, and then laid flat on a table, It was then faced over 
with leaves of Speraa Faponica, the stems being threaded 
in among the wire meshes ; then followed the flowers, all 
pure white, with a light surfacing of fronds of maiden- 
hair fern. Lying flat on the table the flowers and green- 
ery were not, nor ought to be, very tightly clasped be- 
tween the wire and cardboard, but directly it was formed 
into the circle round the cake it was held quite tightly, 
and not a flower shifted out of place. It was an easy 
matter to fasten the two ends of the wire-netting together 
either by means of string or wire, and it was, as may 
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readily be supposed, as easily loosened. Being self-sup- 
porting, there was no necessity to entirely remove it when 
the cake was cut. 

“One wreath that we made had a central ring of small 
arums, the slight intervals between them being filled with 
bunches of white azalea and single pips of stephanotis, 
also wired, fringed on each side with spikes of Spzrea 
Faponica and lilies-of-the-valley. The flowers were dis- 
posed rather thickly, occupying nearly the whole width 
of the framework, and maiden-hair fronds intermingled 
gave the whole a most,chaste appearance. On another 
occasion the groundwork consisted of fronds of Adzan- 
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Zum tenerum, and the principal flowers employed were 
Roman hyacinths, azaleas, paper-white narcissi, double- 
white primulas and Begonia semperflorens. If the 
wreath had to be sent a great distance, or had to be formed 
several hours before it was wanted for use, it would be. 
advisable to place a thin layer of damp, green moss 
between the cardboard and the wire network. This 
would greatly preserve the flowers and greenery. This 
is unnecessary when it is made a short time before it 
is required; but even in this case it is a good plan to 
use plenty of flowers and fern fronds, as they are cer- 
tain to droop somewhat.” 


NOTES AND 


The Flower Market has, since Easter, been very vari- 
able; some days New York has been overstocked with 
choice roses, lily-of-the-valley, and in fact everything in 
the way of cut-flowers, and prices were what the buyer 
chose to give, although for this phase of the market the 
wholesale dealer has a remedy—the ash-barrel, and 
within the last few weeks it has been a very good cus- 
tomer. Again, there have been many days in the mean- 
time when there were not sufficient choice flowers to 
supply the demand without regard to price. In New 
York there is no such thing as fixed prices for flowers ; 
the supply and demand invariably determine them. Upon 
the whole the growers appear perfectly satisfied with 
their returns, as well they might be; no business pays 


better. : 


* * 

The Society of American Florists.—If the next an- 
nual meeting is not in all respects a success, it will be 
very strange. Every florist whom we have met expects to 
attend, because of the rich treat enjoyed last year. And it 
is safe to say that as the last entertainment was so pleas- 
ing the attendance this year will be doubly as great. The 
officers of the society, too, know what is expected of 
them, and, taking time by the forelock, they are making 
such arrangements as were never before made in the way 
of entertaining friends. We are not prepared to say what 
is being done, in detail, but know enough of the man- 
agement to advise all of our friends in the trade to so 
arrange their business matters that their presence at home 
will not be needed during convention week. The florists 
in the City of Brotherly Love are an intelligent, kind- 
hearted, wide-awake set, and they have taken hold of this 
matter with a pride and a determination that know no 
failure, and there will benone. It is a little too early to 
speak of the arrangements, as they are yet incomplete, 
and we only wish now to remind our friends in the trade 


of an engagement they have for the middle of August. 


a” & 


Rare Plants at Auction.—The magnificent collection 
of rare specimen plants that the late William Bennett, of 
Flatbush, N. Y., had spent so many years in collecting, 
and which he had loved too well to sell, are to be offered 
for sale at the auction rooms of Young & Elliott, New 
York, on June 11th. In this collection will be found some 
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of the most rare and best cultivated plants in this country. 
Those of our readers who desire to see plants in their in- 
tegrity, absolutely perfect, will do well to attend this sale. 
There they can see what a plant’s capabilities are when 
properly cared for. They may also expect to see plants 
sell for what they are worth, and we trust the prices will 
encourage others in the trade to grow plants equally well. 


* 
* * 


Carnations.—A correspondent describes as follows 
her process for rooting carnations: “I took good heal- 
thy cuttings from near the base of the plant (the blos- 
som ends do not root readily, their vitality seems ex- 
hausted). I placed about two dozen in a large tumbler 
of rain-water into which I had previously dropped two 
drops of camphor. I let them stand in this two days, 
then I put them into my “ cutting-box” which contained 
river sand with a “top-dressing”’ of an inch of rich soil. 
I inserted them quite deeply, taking care to have the 
base of the cuttings well heeled into the sand; then I 
watered the soil gently with the camphor water, and 
covered with glass, set where the cuttings had the full 
benefit of the morning sun, and in due time every “slip” 
rooted but two. I was careful never to let the soil be- 
come too dry under the glass, lest they should burn to 
death, and they set up their tiny heads with never a 
thought of drooping, and threw out nice strong root- 
lets. I planted them in good garden soil in a small box, 
and now, the 7th day of February, they are as healthy 
plants as one would wish to see, and will make strong 
bedding plants this spring. The cuttings were rooted 
the last half of August, and were just an experiment. 
I am satisfied they could be rooted any time of the year 
if proper care was taken, though of course spring is the 
better time, as they can be bedded out, and take less 
care than holding over winter. If started in spring, the 
earlier the better. If you wish to see blossoms that 
year, March is none too soon, and a cigar-box on a shelf 
in a sunny window, with hot bricks for bottom heat, is a 
great assistant to an amateur plant-grower, as I have 
found from many years’ experience. If cuttings are 
small, a glass can easily be laid over. The lovely flowers 
are surely unequaled for their fragrance and beauty ; one 
seldom tires of the clove-like odor.” M. RisWee 
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Le Passiflora, Constance Elliott, is all that is claimed 
for it, a white flower and a very free bloomer. It is very 
like in form P. cerudlea, its parent, and if as good, it is 
certainly valuable because of its color. As climbing 
plants all the passifloras that will bloom well out of doors 
are particularly desirable, because of their rare and strange 
beauty and their free growing, cleanly habits. For cov- 
ering trellises or verandahs they have no equals. 


* 
* * 


The Massachusetts Horticultural Society offers the 
_ following special prizes for Hybrid Perpetual Roses at 
their coming rose show to be held Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, June 22 and 23, 1886: 


PRIZES, 

A.—A prize valued at $30.00, for the best twenty-four 
roses of different varieties, zamed. Second prize, $15.00. 

B.—A prize valued at $10.00, for the best six roses of 
different varieties, xamed. 

C.—A prize valued at $15.00, for the best twelve 
roses of different varieties, zamed. 

D.—A prize valued at $25.00, for the best eighteen 
roses of different varieties, zamed. 

E.—A prize valued at $10.00, for the best six roses, 
oi any two varieties, three of each. : 

F.—A prize valued at $15.00, for the best twelve roses, 
of any four varieties, three of each. 

G.—A prize valued at $25.00, for the best eighteen 
roses, of any six varieties, three of each. 

H.—A prize valued at $15.00, for the best general dis- 
play of roses grown in open culture, all classes except 
Hybrid and Moss. 

I.—A prize valued at $18.00, for the best and best kept 
design, table decoration, or combination of roses, in 
baskets or other receptacles excepting vases. Second 
prize, $12.00. 

AMATEUR’S PRIZE. 


J.—A prize valued at $30.00, for the best twenty-four 
named roses of different varieties, exhibited by an ama- 
teur. Second prize, $15.00. 

No person or firm can compete for more than two 
prizes, and any person cémpeting for the amateur prize 
may duplicate varieties shown in that class in competing 
for other prizes. 

All roses competing for these special prizes, with the 
exception of, Prize I, must be exhibited in boxes of the 
dimensions named below, which will be furnished by the 
society on application. 


Length. Breadth. Height. 
For 24 roses, 4 ft. < ft. 6 in. Back of box, 6 in.; front, 4 in. 
ae 12 ee 2 FE; 2 in. oe ob ee ny be os ab 
ee 6 oe I fe. 6 in. ae a6 iT3 oe eb te ue 


Two boxes of 12 each will be considered as one of 24, 
or one of 12 and one of 6 will be considered as one of 18. 


* 
* * 


Hyacinthus candicans.—Those who require white 
flowers for the conservatory in the month of September 
may be strongly advised to grow a good stock of “ya- 
cinthus candicams. It is very easy to grow in pots, and 
bulbs potted at once will ensure examples that will bloom 
most satisfactorily in the month mentioned. As it is the 
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most effective when several plants are grown in each 
pot, three bulbs should be put into six-inch and nine into 
eight-inch pots, the greater of the two numbers forming 
highly effective specimens. Any ordinary garden soil 
will answer very well, but a mixture of turfy loam and 
well-rotted manure will be the most suitable. The pots 
should be well drained, and as soon as the bulbs are put 
in them they should be plunged to the rim in a bed of 
coal ashes made up in a sunny position. The only atten- 
tion necessary after they are put in the bed will be to 
supply with sufficient water to maintain the soil in a nice 
moist condition. If the bed occupies an exposed position 
it will be advisable to support the stems with a neat 
stake. When in full growth liquid manure of a moderate 
degree of strength may be substituted with advantage 
for the clear water. This hyacinth will be found most 
useful for associating with ferns, zonal pelargoniums, 
lilies, and, indeed, any other subjects that may be then in 
bloom. It must be mentioned that the large bulbs are 
alone suitable for pot culture.—Gardener’s Magazine. 


x * x 


Tuberous-Rooted Begonias.—One of the most suc- 
cessful exhibitors with whom I am acquainted tells me 
that he finds it best to let the tubers rest all the winter 
in the pots in which they flowered, and that it is not de- 
sirable to repot them in the spring until the young growth 
has grown an inch in length. His reason for deferring 
the potting is, that after they have once started to grow 
they continue to do so, although they may have been 
disturbed by being fresh potted, providing the potting is 
not deferred too long, but if they are shaken out of the 
old soil before growth commences, there is a possibility 
of the bulbs decaying, or, at least, being weakened, es- 
pecially if they are potted in damp, cold soil. At any 
rate, this grower appeared to be quite confident that he 
got a better growth by repotting after growth com- 
menced than before. Experienced plant-growers will 
not be surprised at such a statement, for begonias are 
not the only plants which bear root disturbance much 
better after growth has commenced than they do before. 
In regard to wintering tuberous-rooted begonias, my 
friend finds that they keep in good condition when the 
pots stand on the floor of a cool house all the winter, 
and the pots in which his specimens are grown being 
ten inches in diameter, they require scarcely any water 
all the time they are resting ; but it will not do to allow 
the soil to remain dust dry for more than a week to- 
gether. Drip is a great enemy to these bulbs, therefore 
great care is necessary during the winter, when they 
have to be kept under plant stages, that water does not 
reach them from above. The same grower also showed 
me some bulbs about this time last year that he had cov- 
ered with sulphur for the purpose of absorbing moisture, 
as he found that some of the tubers which had hollow 
crowns were damper than was good for them; this was 
especially thé case with that beautiful single-flowered va- 
riety, Madame Stella, which had quite a hollow crown. 
I was assured that the application of sulphur sucked up 
the moisture and prevented the decay of the tuber, which 
must have resulted if the moisture had not been got rid 
of.—Gardening Illustrated. 
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Gladiolus the Bride and Milla biflora.—Gladiolus the 
Bride does exceedingly well in pots. Put eight bulbs ina 
six-inch pot early in February, and grow them on either 
in a greenhouse or cold-frame ; any common garden soil 
suits them. In well-drained soils close to warm walls 
they frequently stand through the winter, and where they 
will do this, the flower-stems are much stronger than 
those grown in pots. It is a beautiful subject for ama- 
teurs to grow, as it is such an admirable plant when used 
in a cut state, as the color is the purest white, and if the 
spikes are cut just when the first flower opens, all the 
others will open if the stems are placed in water and kept 
in-a warm room. We grow the principal part of our 
stock in the mixed borders, and plant out the bulbs early 
in March, and lift them again in September. During the 
winter we keep the bulbs in flower-pots in a cool place, 
from which the frost is excluded. M7l/a dzftora is more 
tender than the gladiolus. It may be grown in pots, but 
it succeeds best planted out in the open. We plant early 
in April, in a warm and sheltered bed, where the soil is 
fairly light and rich, as both the leaves and the flower- 
stems are weak. They should have a position quite apart 
from anything else. Strong bulbs will begin to flower at 
the end of June, and will continue to do so until the mid- 
dle of October. As the bulbs must not be exposed to 
severe frost, they should be lifted early in November, 
and, when dried, placed in.an empty seed-pan and cov- 
ered with dry soil, as I find if the air reaches them the 
bulbs shrivel. I am very glad to see inquiries made 
about this beautiful bulbous plant, as I consider it the 
most lovely of all half-hardy white flowering bulbs, and 
seeing how easily it is grown, no one need hesitate to un- 
dertake its cultivation.— ¥. C. C., iw The Garden. 

a * x 

Study Nature.—All our perennials have winter states 
which are full of interest to the student. The writer of 
this note has taken classes of young people, who knew 
nothing of botany, and set them at work in midwinter 
studying the out-of-door vegetation, with nothing but 
their eyes, pocket-knives, pencils and note-books in the 
way of apparatus and helps. The structure, position 
and functions of buds, the structure of twigs and 
branches, including wood, bark and pith, the structure 
of the fruits and seeds of various trees and shrubs, were 
taken up in succession, with constantly increasing in- 
terest. No text-book was used, the pupil depending 
upon his own resources entirely. By the time that 
spring came with its bursting buds, its leaves and its 
flowers, these trained young eyes were eager for their 


study.— American Naturalist. 


we 


Mountain Pink.—One of the most .cheering evidences 
of spring is a mass of Phlox subulata, in full bloom. 
Taking advantage of the well-known character of this 
hardy little native plant, it is grown on dry, thoroughly 
drained places, but may be cultivated in almost any gar- 
den spot. A noted English botanist once remarked when 
admiring a large mass of this beautiful species: “A sight 
such as this well repays one for a trip across the Atlantic.” 
On an artificial rockery in the full sun it is seen at its 
best. 
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Choice Annuals.—Personal taste must, in a measure, 
govern selections, but there are a few whose claims none 
may ignore. For dwarf bedding Phlox drummondi and 


portulacca are indispensable, easily cared for and certain 


in their results. Balsams or lady’s-slippers are easily 
cultivated and abundant bloomers. California poppies, 
or eschscholtzia, will give a profusion of yellow or white 
flowers all summer. The marigolds, old-fashioned as 
they are, are very free bloomers and succeed with little 
care. A little mignonette must always have a place on 
account of its fragrance. Double zinnias, although coarse 


in growth, make a fine show of various tints. 


* 
* * 


Callas.—We have no more valuable plant with white 
flowers for bold decorations than the well-known Ca//a 
athtopica, and its merits are now generally acknowledged. 
My object in penning this note is not to praise the calla, 
or to give a complete treatise on its culture, but simply to 
refer to one or two points requiring special attention. In 
the first place, to have the flowers in full perfection, the 
plants must not at any time suffer from drought. It 
s a good rule also to plant callas out on a south border 
when they have done flowering, and in the case of those 
forced into bloom early in the year as soon, afterward as 
it can be done with safety. After they are planted out 
they must occasionally receive a supply of rather weak 
liquid manure. Once a week will perhaps be often 
enough. During the summer, when the weather is hot 
and dry, they must be watered overhead with a can to 
which a coarse rose has been affixed, the evening being 
the best time for the overhead watering. The last week 
of September is the best time to lift the stools, which 
must be put in pots of comparatively large size, with a 
rich compost, and placed where they will be safe from 
frost.—Gardener’s Magazine. 


* * 
Missouri State Horticultural Society.—The summer 
meeting of this society will be held at Louisiana, Mo., 


June 8 and 9. * 
* * 


The Audubon Society.—Statistics are as yet wanting 
to show the proportions to which the destruction of 
small birds has grown in North America, but we know 
that it reaches well into the hundreds of thousands. 
Some figures published in August, 1884, showed that in 
a three-months’ trip a single taxidermist collected bird- 
skins to the number of 11,018, which, including speci- 
mens too badly mutilated for preservation, and skins 
spoiled in the making, would perhaps represent a de- 
struction of 15,000 birds. This same person states that 
he handles annually about 30,000 bird skins, almost all 
of which are used for millinery purposes. A single mid- 
dleman who collected the spoils of the shooters in one 
small district brought to the taxidermist’s in four months 
about 70,000 birds. 

How can we best go to work to combat this great and 
growing evil, what means can we best employ to awaken 
at once popular feeling against it ? 

The formation of an association is proposed for the 
protection of wild birds and their eggs, which shall be 
called the Audubon Society. Its membership is to be 
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free to everyone who is willing to lend a helping hand in 
forwarding the objects for which it is formed. These 
objects shall be to prevent, so far as possible (1), the kill- 
ing of any wild birds not used for food ; (2) the destruc- 
tion of nests or eggs of any wild bird, and (3) the wearing 
of feathers as ornaments or trimming for dress. 

Those who are willing to aid in the labors are urged to 
establish local societies for work in their own neighbor- 
hood. To such branch societies will be sent without 
charge circulars and printed information for distribution 
among their neighbors. 

The work to be done by the Audubon Society will be 
auxiliary to that undertaken by the Committee of the 
American Ornithologists’ Union; and will further the 
efforts of the A. O. U. committee, doing detail duty to 
which they cannot attend. Those who desire to join the 
Audubon Society, established on the basis and for the 
purpose above set forth, should send their names at once 
to the Forest and Stream, 40 Park row, New York. 


Books, &c., Received. 


HE Aorttculturtst and Farm ‘Fournal, Another 
new comer whose objects are “to look after the 
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interests of farmers—the men who plant, sow and har- 
vest; the men who chop down the trees, deaden them, if 
you please, plant a hill of corn there, scratch ’round the 
stumps of dead trees and sow wheat or buckwheat— 
those who grow animals for the use of the race. These 
are the men for whose interests this paper is established.” 
This is an important field to work in, and one in which 
many such laborers are required. No.1 is a very cred- 
itable paper, and filled with useful information for every 
farmer. Published at Warren, Ohio, at fifty cents per 
year. 


Hooper's Gardening Gutde.—Hooper & Co., London, 
De Veer & Boomkamp, agents, Broadway, New York, 
300 pages, by mail $1.10. This book has been produced 
to supply a long-felt want, a concise and plain dictionary 
of gardening, something within the reach of all and 
something that all can understand and master with but 
little thought and trouble. It contains a list of all de- 
sirable plants for the garden, greenhouse and conserva- 
tory, also for the kitchen-garden. It is fully illustrated 
and complete in cultural instructions. Many of its hints 
on culture are not wholly applicable to our climate, and 
due allowance must therefore be made for these differ- 
ences, as there must be between the different sections of 
our own country. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Ivy—Mrs. A. Bonner, Washington Territory.—We 
cannot attempt to say what plant is hardy with you; we are 
too far off. The ivy is hardy when the temperature does 
not fall below zero, or twenty degrees below, providing it 
is on the shady side of the house. 


Cactus—Same.—The name includes, in popular esti- 
mation, all the various species referred by botanists to 
Coreus, Epiphyllum, Echinocactus, Echinopsis, Mammii- 
Jaria and Melocactus, under which genera their several 
peculiarities are noticed. Of these several genera there 
are hundreds of species, and of the species many varieties, 
and each variety is frequently known by several different 
popular names. 


EDITOR FLORAL CABINET: 

A friend of mine wishes to know the name of a tree 
that she has seen blossom in Brooklyn, N. Y. The tree 
resembles an evergreen, but is as graceful as an elm, and 
each branch seems to be tipped for about an inch with 


pink blossoms. E. C. HopKINS, Mich. 


[Your friend probably refers tothe Zamarzx Gallica,a 
shrub that will thrive in almost any soil or situation; in 
bleak, exposed places on the sea-coast, in the poorest 
sandy soils, it never fails to succeed and produce its 
long, terminal, graceful spikes of pinkish flowers. It will 
do equally well in city yards that are exposed to the sun, 
soot and smoke. It is, in short, one of the most valua- 
ble ornamental shrubs. A variety of this, or an allied 
species, produces in Arabia a substance considered by 
the Bedouins a great dainty, and called by them mann, 
or manna, from its outward resemblance to the manna 


of Scripture. In the month of June it drops from the 
branches upon the fallen leaves and twigs, which always 
cover the ground beneath the tree, and, being collected 
and cleaned, is eaten with bread. |] 


Soil for Lily of the Valley.—/rs. Dr. Roberts —These 
lovely plants grow wonderfully well almost everywhere, 
in sun or in shade, but a partially shaded situation suits 
them best. The soil best adapted to them is a lively loam, 
but they thrive admirably in a stiff clay, and we have seen 
them do well in a light, sandy soil, but in such a one the 
spikes of bloom will not be as long, neither will the bells 
be as large. In forcing them but little soil is used; fre- 
quently not any, the pips being simply put in boxes of 
moss, closely packed. 


Green Fly (Aphkis)—Mrs. A. P. Bradley.—This is 
the most common of greenhouse pests, and is still more 
annoying in the conservatory or window-garden, as they 
are more difficult to exterminate. Tobacco in almost 
any form will destroy them. In the greenhouse they 
were formerly destroyed by fumigation, but more recently 
it has been found that by putting tobacco stems on the 
soil around the plants it is just as effective and with 
much less trouble. It is a good plan to syringe the 
plants thoroughly with strong tobacco-water every morn- 
ing, after which rinse them with clear water. 


Old Man Cactus—Cereus senzlis—Mrs. A. Bowen.— 
The calycanthus is what is popularly known as the sweet- 
scented shrub. 
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NEWSPAPER WAIFS. 


In answer to Joe Cook’s question: ‘‘Is life 
worth living ?”’ we reply that it all depends on the 
liver.— Puck. 

Some one says a beau on a girl’s arm is worth 
two on her hat. That depends on how tight it is tied. 
—Baltimore News. 


More Marital Amenities. He—‘“‘If you had 
the sense of a donkey you would listen to me.” 
She—‘‘I fear I should, my dear.” —Harper’s Bazar. 


““What is the first step toward securing a di_ 
vorce ?’’ asked a client of a Philadelphia lawyer, 
“Get married,’’ was the prompt reply.—Philadelphia 
Herald. 


The Smith College girls have organized a 
society for the protection of birds. The larks of the 
young gentlemen will receive their first attention.— 
Burlington Free Press. 


Yes, my son, the husband is conventionally 
the head of the family ; but it may be worth remark- 
ing that some families are constructed on the pyra- 
midal fashion—the most insignificant part at the top, 


An Illinois goat climbed upon a portico, and 
seeing its reflection in one of the windows, stepped 
back and then dashed at it, demolishing the thick 
plate glass. He could not bear uncomplimentary re- 
flections so well as some people can. 


Salesman—‘‘ Shall we send the package c.o.d., 
madam ?”? Mrs. O’Brien—“ Divil may Oi care phether 
yez send it c-o-d, or c-o-w, so long as Oi recave it to- 
morry mornin’.” O’Brien (who has just struck an 
Aqueduct contract)—‘‘Whist, Mary Ann! Ax the 
young'gintleman how thim Vandherbilts an’ Ashtures 
gits theirs. We'll have it sint in the sem way, so we 
will.”’— Judge. 


A CHANGE OF AIR. 


Change of air and scene is desirable for all, for 
many reasons, as it tones up the bodily powers and 
gives a buoyancy to the spirit that transforms toil 
from a drudgery to a pleasure. It clears away the 
mists and clouds from the mind and allows life to be 
seen in its true light and brightness. 

One of the ills for which a change of air has 
usually been found the most effective method of re- 
lief is hay-fever. But many of those who suffer from 
this ailment cannot go from home to secureit. They 
want a different form of relief at home, thisis happily 
furnished by the Compound Oxygen treatment. 
Within the past year reports of cures or a large 
measure of relief by this treatment have been made 
by patients in Maine, Massachusetts, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, North 
Carolina, Ohio, Michigan, Missouri and Kansas. 
These will be of interest to anyone who has ever 
suffered from hay-fever, and also to others whose ills 
may be relieved by similar treatment. 
herewith a few of them: 

From a patient of Pittston, Me., September 24, 1885: 
“* Since writing last I have had no hay-fever ; the 
few symptoms I have had have ‘passed away. The 
Oxygen treatment I consider a wonderful discovery. 
T hope you will reap arich reward for the same.” 

From a patient at Highstown, N. J., September 28, 
1885: ‘‘I have been for the first time in ten years, I 
believe, free from hay-fever.” 

From Rev. T. J. Taylor, Warrenton, N. C., October 
21, 1885: ‘‘Some time in August I ordered a treat- 
ment of Oxygen for my aunt. She has suffered with 
hay-fever regularly every year for fifteen years. 
When I ordered the Compound Oxygen her annual 
attack of hay-fever had already commenced, and, 
as you did not promise relief after the commence- 
ment of the attack, we were not very hopeful. But, 
to our astonishment and joy, the Oxygen relieved 
her at once, and only on one evening after she com- 
menced the treatment, and then only for a few hours, 
did she have any considerable trouble with her hay- 
fever. Though she really had hay-fever, it was so 
slight after she commenced using the Oxygen that 
she was scarcely conscious of it. I do not know 
what Compound Oxygen will do for hay-fever in 
general, but this case of fifteen years’ standing was 
mastered byit. You are at liberty to use this in any 
way you may see proper, for the good of hay-fever 


We give’ 


victims. I believe it will cure hay-fever. It did in 


| this case, at any rate.” 


To be reasonably sure of success, treatment should 
be commenced long enough before the expected in- 
vasion of the disease to have taken one full supply 
of Compound Oxygen, or two months, By this 
means the system can be strengthened, so that the 
lining membranes of the air passages will no longer 
be susceptible to the disease. 

The above reports sufficiently indicate the potency 
of the Compound Oxygen in the relief of hay-fever, 
but that is only one of the forms of disease which 
yield to it. If you are suffering from consumption, 
catarrh, or asthma, you do not need to leave home 
and its comforts for Colorado or Florida. Send for 
the Compound Oxygen Treatment. It will do as 
much for you as any change of climate. In a recent 
letter from Hon. William D. Kelley, introducing a 
friend, a resident of our city, whom he had persuaded 
to give Compound Oxygen a trial, he says: ‘‘ His 
physicians advised him to go to a better climate ; 
but his means will not permit this, and I know that 
the climate of Philadelphia, improved by your Com- 
pound Oxygen, will do him more yood than a re- 
moval to any climate on this continent; and in saying 
this I speak from my own large experience in Cali- 
fornia, Florida, and in the elevated plains of the 
country.”’ 

Compound Oxygen, its mode of action and results, 
a treatise of nearly two hundred pages, giving full 
and interesting information, is mailed to every appli- 
cant by Drs. Starkey & Palen, 1529 Arch street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. : 

They will also send free a monograph on hay-fever. 

The weather which we have had so far this season 
has been not only very hard upon the health of many 
people, but ruinous to the shoes of more. Tothe latter 
we would recommend the use of Button’s Raven 
Gloss Shoe Dressing, which softens and preserves the 
leather and makes old shoes look new. It is econom- 
ical, and has been recommended by shoe dealers to 
such an extent that there are many imitations on the 
market. But do not be misled, ask for the best and 
get it. 


WORK AT HOME. 


The Women’s Educational and Industrial Union, 
of Boston, Mass., cautions all women to be wary of 
advertisements and circulars promising, on receipt 


of a certain sum, work at home, with large earn- 


ings. Weare receiving letters from women far and 
near who have been. defrauded by these promises. 
Either the person forwarding the money gets no 
answer at all, or the materials and implements 
sent are of little worth, or the finished work is re- 
jected, even if well done, or other obstacles are 
placed in the way (the object being simply to get 
rid of her). The parties advertising make frequent 
changes of name and address, with some difference 
in cireculars.. They are now sending out through 
the United States, Canada and the Provinces, hun- 
dreds of thousands of plausible circulars, well cal- 
culated to deceive, for not many of the hundreds of 
thousands of women receiving them are aware that 
by a single advertisement any city firm can get 
plenty of workers close at hand, 

Learning that this evil can best be checked by 
enlightening the public, the following notice is 
given: 

“The Women’s Educational and Industrial Union, 
74 Boylston street, will gladly give information re- 
garding circulars and advertisements offering to 
women work at home.” 

It is earnestly desired that women’s associations, 
variously located, join usin this work, and by suit- 
able advertising make themselves known as centres 
of information. Any needed assistance from us 
will begladly rendered. Individuals can aid by pro- 
curing the insertion of this article in their local 
papers. ; 

Such general concurrence of effort will save mul- 
titudes of women from sorrow and loss, work effec- 
tively against the swindlers and promote the inter- 
ests of the honest advertisers. 

Mrs. ABBY Morton Diaz, 
President Women’s &. and I. Union. 
Address letters to our Employment Department. 
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Toitet Soaps: 


“*Vou have demonstrated that a perfectly pur 
soap may be made. I, therefore, cordially com 
mend to ladies and to the community in genera 
the employment of your pure ‘ La Belle’ toile 
soap over any adulterated article.” ; 4 


Is made from the choicest quality 
of stock, and contains a LARGE 
PERCENTAGE of GLYCERINE; 
therefore it is specially adapted for 
Toilet, Bath and Infants. 1 


Sold by all Druggists. Stationers, News 
wdFancyGoodsdealers. - 
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Dangers of cremation.—lond wife: 
my husband’s ashes ready ?”’ 3 

Dr. Fake (hesitating).—‘‘ Well, yes—ah—hen 
believe so.” 

Fond wife (surprised).—‘‘Why! Don’t — 
know ?” . 3 

Dr. Fake.—‘“ Well, the fact is, we’ve had su 
rush of business lately that I got the ashes mi 
However, there are several urns, so take | 
choice.”—Chicago Rambler. F a 


Send us your address and receive by € 

] ress, free of charge, a trial bottle of HAT) 
YE that will not stain the skin. | ‘ 

— HOWARD & CO., Chicago, Illinois. 
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WILD GRASSES FOR HOUSE DECORATION. 


HE different varieties of wild grasses should be much 

more extensively employed in floral decorations than 
they are, for not even the most delicate greenhouse fern will 
give the same airy look to a vase of flowers that a few spikes 
of wild grasses will impart. It is a good plan to lay ina 
store of the different varieties of grasses, for use during the 
winter months when they cannot be obtained in the fields 
In cutting them for this purpose each variety should be tied 
in separate bunches, and care should be taken that they 
are not bruised together, for, if this is the case, when the 
bunch is opened each spike will be found to have dried in 
its crushed position, and its form will thus be quite spoilt, 
and its value for decorative purposes destroyed. All grasses 
should be dried in an upright position, particularly those of 
a drooping character. 

Oats, while still green, are also very pretty in large ar- 
rangements, especially ears of black oats, which I have 
but very seldom seen used. This variety forms a charm- 
ing contrast to ordinary grasses and sedges, and I have 
constantly used it myself when I have been able to obtain 
: it. The great value of grasses is that, in addition to giv- 
ing a light appearance to a vase, a large plume of handsome grasses and sedges enables us to dispense with many 
flowers. To some this may be no object, but to many it must be a matter for consideration. My attention has 
been directed to the usefulness of the bloom of the Ribbon-grass for mingling with flowers, and I can bear testi- 
mony to its utility for this purpose. The bloom has a silver-like lustre in some stages of its growth, while in others 
it assumes a rosy-pink tint, which is equally pretty. In the trumpet of a March vase, which has been dressed 
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with pink and white flowers, a few spikes of the Ribbon- 
grass bloom help to carry up the color with charming ef- 
fect into the green of the other grasses, flowers and foliage 
employed in its decoration. For a trumpet vase the grace- 
ful drooping oat-grass is best adapted. The common 
horse-tail is also not to be passed over, as it, like the 
grasses, forms a valuable addition to floral decorations, and 
may be found growing in moist places in country lanes or 
on sandbanks by the sea. In Devonshire it is to be found 
in most lanes, while about Hythe, in Kent, it is very plenti- 
ful along the coast.—A. H.., 2n Gardening Illustrated. 


[We would say that, in addition to the wild grasses of 
an ornamental character, so abundant in our country, may 
be added the plumes of the Lu/alza Faponica vartegata. 
These, in combination with the plumes of the Sczrfus ma- 
ritimus (Sea club-rush), make one of the most pleasing 
bouquets we have ever seen in the way of dried grasses. 
Bouquets of dried grasses are rarely appreciated, because 
they are rarely arranged with any degree of taste. Too 
many kinds are employed in one design, and not unfre- 
quently artificially-colored grasses, which are an abomi- 
nation, are used.—ED., } 


PLANT NOMENCLATURE, 


HE Kansas Legislature has made it a misdemeanor 
punishable by fine or impriscnment for persons to 
misrepresent, deceive or defraud any person or persons in 
the sale of fruit, shade or ornamental tree or trees. The 
same penalties apply to any persons who deceive in rela- 
tion to any vine, shrub, plant, bulb or root, by substitut- 
ing inferior or different varieties; or who shall falsely 
represent the name, age or class of any such fruit, shade 
or ornamental tree or trees, or any vine, shrub, plant, 
bulb or root. 

What have the nurserymen and florists of Kansas been 
doing that such an enactment has become necessary ? 
Are they guilty of moral turpitude and. the seedsmen 
not? Usually the two industries work together, and are 
alike responsible for the injuries inflicted upon suffering 
humanity, injuries that are now to be estimated by twelve 
men good and true. Undoubtedly the buyers of trees 
and plants have been imposed upon to an alarming ex- 
tent, and a tree swindle, if the tree is a fruit tree, is the 
meanest of all swindles, for the reason that it takes so 
long to recover from it. Besides, the want of confidence 
in the nurserymen prevents very many from planting that 
would otherwise have large orchards of valuable fruit. 
At this point we wish to say one word, and that most 
emphatically, and that is, from our experience and deal- 
ings with nurserymen, and our dealings have been quite 
extensive, and to that we will add our observations, which 
have been keen and broad, yet we have never known a 
dishonest nurseryman, one that would intentionally send 
out a tree not true to name and description. As a class 
nurserymen are men of more than ordinary intelligence, 
and as such they know the commercial value of a good 
reputation too well to sacrifice it, and ruin their business 
by sending out an inferior tree, or one that was not 
ordered. 

We wish now to speak of another class of men, viz., tree 
peddlers. No, we won't; the ice is too thin to be safe. If 
our readers wish to buy trees, buy direct from the nur- 
series, thereby saving money and disappointment. 

The law in question will, if enforced, make sad work 
with the florist, for without putting a new name to some 
old plant, “novelties ’’ would be rare, and without them 
there would be but little profit in the business. Besides, 


who can say that the name the florist gives is not the 
correct one, unless botanical names are insisted upon, and 
then what shall be done with variety names, names that 
the botanist ignores? And what shall be done with the 
popular names which distract the skilled florist? For 
instance, there is not a florist in the land but what has 
had inquiries fora Lady Washington Geranium, when 
there is not now, neither has there ever been, any such 
plant. The name was given many years ago to a variety 
of the large flowering or fancy pelargoniums. This name, 
by common consent, has become so general as to be used 
in a generic sense. If a plant or tree is ordered and the 
popular name only given, what is the florist to do in order 
to escape the penalty, if through ignorance or accident 
a mistake occurs? Suppose a customer should ask for 
a tuberous-rooted wistaria, a plant that does not exist in 
the botanical field, although commonly advertised. The 
florist. will naturally suppose his customer will want what 
is sold for the plant ordered and send a tuber of the 
Afpios tuberosa. When the plant makes its appearance 
above ground, which it will do quite early, the customer 
finds, to his regret, that he has a plant common to the 
moist places of his farm and one that bears as little re- 
semblance to a wistaria as a bean does to a briar. ' He 
would naturally be indignant and marvel at the florist’s 
wickedness or stupidity; and, if of a litigious turn of 
mind and a resident of Kansas, he would at once seek 
redress through the court, a judge and twelve of his 
peers. 


syringa, and sent a carefully-written order, one showing 
more than an ordinary degree of intelligence in the writer, 
to anurseryman of good repute. He would inreturn very 
likely or possibly get a white lilac, which is the pop- 
ular name of the syringa. He would get exceedingly 
provoked, if not very, very mad, as he wanted a plant 
which is popularly known as syringa, which is nothing 
like a legitimate syringa, the botanical name of which is 


Philadelphus. These are the two shrubs most commonly. 


met in parks and on lawns, yet it is safe to say that not 
one in a hundred that cultivate and admire them know 
their true names. Now, we think it would be rather 
severe, under the circumstances, for a Kansas jury to con- 


Again, suppose a man wanted a white, large-flowering 
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vict a florist upon the charge of misdemeanor, for send- 
ing a mana lliac when he ordered a syringa. 

Common or popular names of plants often lead to mis- 
takes that cause a vast amount of trouble and disap- 
pointment. In one locality a plant is called by one name, 
and in another the same local name is applied to quite 
a different genus. In our early gardening operations 
bachelor’s button was a name applied to the Cextaurza 
cyanus. Now, the same name is applied commonly to 
the Gomphrena globosa, or globe amaranth, and to va- 
rious other button-shaped flowers. We only refer to this 
to show how easy it is to be mistaken, and to show how 
much trouble slight mistakes sometimes cause. The con- 
fusion arising from the application of local names is most 
generally of an amusing rather than of a serious charac- 
ter. But the alteration of variety names, and the sub- 
stitution of one variety when another is ordered, which 
is, We regret to say, a very common practice, is one that 

. justly deserves some practical form of punishment. We 
have had our attention called to several instances where 
fifty distinct varieties of a certain class of bulbs were or- 
dered, and the order was filled from a stock of twenty- 
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five varieties. The parties to whom the order was sent 
would say to the clerk who was putting the order up: 
“Never mind if we have not got half the varieties or- 
dered; substitute others with such descriptions that come 
the nearest to the ones given; they can never tell the dif- 
ference.” But they can, and do know better; and in 
many instances they forever boycott, as they should do, 
the dealer that deceives them. Our correspondent, 
F. Lance, has given his testimony in a way not to be 
mistaken as regards roses and their synonyms, and the 
way in which respectable (?) dealers fill their orders. 
Now, what is true of roses is also true of most other 
plants. We have every reason to know that, when stocks 
are low at many of our nurseries, verbena, dahlia, lily and 
gladiolus orders are filled in the same manner as the bulb 
order referred to, the dealer assuming the customers do 
not know what they order, or are unmindful of what they 
get. There is such a thing as confiding too much upon 
the credulity of the customer, and the day is not far dis- 
tant when the most successful florist will be the one that 
not only knows what he sells, but sells only such plants 
as he knows are true to name and description. 


CAMBRIDGE BOTANIC GARDEN. 


ROBABLY all our readers have heard of Harvard 
P College and Professor Asa Gray, America’s greatest 
botanist, but few know of the botanic gardens connected 
with and under the auspices of this institution. 

To the left, on entering the grounds, stands Dr. Gray's 
home, one of those plain, old-fashioned, square houses so 
common in the olden time. Just beyond and connected 
is a low fireproof edifice which contains the great Her- 
barium of the North America Flora, where are stored so 
many of the first specimens of American plants, here first 
given a name and a position in the vegetable world. Here 
the weeds and the most gorgeous flowering plants all 
stand on an equal footing; they are all dried specimens 
on sheets of paper, with a botanical name and character : 
the most insignificant plant may be the rarest, and the 
finest flower the commonest among them. 

Beyond the Herbarium buildings are the greenhouses 
and conservatories filled to overflowing with tropical 
plants in great variety. 

Mr. Manda, the gardener in charge, is a great admirer 
of the orchids, and is especially interested in the cypri- 
pediums, of which he has a fine collection and _ several 
valuable hybrids. Of his own raising of cypripediums 
there are over forty species. and varieties. Among them 
the following rare hybrids: Mauleii, Chauteii, Sedenii, 
Harrisii, Domine, Ashburtonia, Euryandrum, Superciliare 
and Vesillarium. 

There are well-grown specimens of nearly all the lead- 
ing varieties of Cataleyas, Lelias and Dendrobiums; of 

“the last two hybrids, Splendidissima and Ainsworthii, are 
valuable. 

There are always many orchids in bloom, and at this 


visit was noticed several cypripediums, leelias, anceps 


-and superbeus, Lycaste, Skinnerii, Zygopetalum, Mackarti 


and others. 

There are in the houses about four hundred and fifty 
species and varieties of ferns, including forty-five adian- 
tums. 

In one end of a narrow house formerly filled with 
ferns is a grotto kept constantly moist, and here are 
specimens of the magnificent Australian Zodea superba, 
Lematophylla and Fraserii, and Hematophyllum dissec- 
Zum. The surface of the rocks is coated with the native 
Trichomates radicans and Selaginella apus, This house 
is the simplest but one of the most useful of the set; it 
is formed of two brick walls about five feet apart, roofed 
with movable sash. Along one side are three shelves ; 
under them, on the ground, are stored tender roots and 
bulbs. On the first shelf pans of seed starting into growth ; 
on the second shelf plants being forced into growth and 
flower for use in the classes of botany of the university ; 
on the shelf next the glass are dormant orchids being 
forced into growth. It is very instructive to see the great 
amount of space utilized in so inexpensive a house. 

In other houses is a large miscellaneous collection of 
tender and half hardy plants, many very charming and 
interesting in flower and foliage, others of botanical in- 
terest only. In one house is a very fine collection of 
succulents, including a large number of native cacti; in 
another house a collection of economic and Biblical plants 
of great interest and instruction to all. Here may be 
seen the cinchona, coffee, wild orange, fig and olive, the 
pepper and cinnamon trees; the sycamore of Scripture, 
the palm, from which palm hats and fans are made; the 
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guava, bread-fruit and cow trees, the cotton and tea 
plants, the tamarind and sugar-cane. 

In the centre of the garden 1s a round pond, bright in 
summer with aquatics. The beds are arranged in cir- 
cles parallel with the pond, alternating with broad bands 
of grass, and intersected by cross-paths ; there are beds 
of low shrubs near the centre leading to groups of larger 
shrubs, and small trees gradually rising and carrying 
the eye to the tall trees on the outskirts. 

Among these trees and shrubs are noble specimens of 
the Cordate Magnolia (Magnolia cordata), Round- 
- leaved Maple (Acer ctrcinatum), Yellow Wood (Vzr- 
gilia lutea), Kentucky Coffee Tree (Gymmnocladus Can- 
adenszs), American Persimmon (Dézospyros Virg7niana), 
row of magnificent white beech (Fagus ferruginea), a 
perfect specimen of the Colorado Blue Spruce (Picea 
pungens), Rubus delictosus, with very beautiful white 
flowers in spring, and many other rare native and foreign 
shrubs. 

In retired spots in the ground are rockeries filled in 
summer with a choice collection of plants, and they are 
a source of. great pleasure to every visitor, for there is 
in them such a variety that there are abundant flowers at 
any time a visit is made, and no matter how often they 
are looked over there is always something new to see. 

In the beds are many typical plants, the parents of our 
garden flowers, arranged in a systematic way with those 
related tothem. A day’s study at any time during the 
summer is of the greatest value to the gardener or the 
amateur flower grower. 

In a protected situation near the greenhouses are the 
cold-frames filled in winter with plants ready to be placed 
in the garden in the spring; but one long frame contains 
treasures—the gems of the floral world gathered from the 
high Alpine slopes and given here conditions suited to 
their growth. 

Here is the famed Eidelweis, the Alpine gentians with 
their wonderful blues, the saxifrages, with little tufts of 


pretty leaves and bright and charming flowers, and a 
host of others only to be seen to be admired. 

A few steps from the frames is the American Wild 
Garden. It is a work of about two years, but already it 
is one of the most interesting spots in the ground. The 
land, originally level, has been made into gentle slopes, 
steep rises and banks, a spring with a rill of water finding 
its way along the rocky bed to a pool below that is filled 
with aquatics, and the edges lined with marsh plants; 
convenient paths run in all directions through the 
garden. The grounds are arranged to supply, as far as 
possible, in so limited-a space, all the conditions found in 
nature, and it is proposed to grow here all the native 
shrubs and herbaceous plants that are of interest. Al- 
ready many hundred kinds are introduced, and the place 
is full of attraction throughout the season. It cannot 
fail to be the most attractive feature in the grounds, and 
would draw a host of admirers if it was known that so 
much of interest and beauty was there. 

Cambridge is full of places of historic and scientific 
interest, and the Botanic Garden is by no means the least 
of these. Every one who loves flowers should visit it, 
and see what opportunity there is to study plants and 
flowers in all their forms. 

This garden and that equally as interesting and in- 
structive institution, the Arnold Arboretum, in Jamaica 
Plains, where all hardy trees and shrubs may be studied, 
are under the direction of Prof. Charles S. Sargent, and 
too much credit cannot be given to this eminent scien- 
tist for the work he has done and is doing in organiz- 
ing and carrying on these establishments under many 
disadvantages, not the least of which is a lack of the 
necessary funds for enlarging and improving the fa- 
cilities. 

One who carries on such institutions successfully is a 
public benefactor, and his work will form a record for 
coming years that he may well look forward to with 
pride. WARREN H. MANNING. 


WINDOW-GARDENING IN JAPAN. 


.@ old friend of mine who has traveled among the 
Japanese tells me that their love of flowers and 
young plants is in reality an absorbing passion. In the 
smallest of dwellings there is an altar-like niche, in or 
upon which flowering plants are arranged, but they have 
in some districts a mast remarkable custom in connection 
with window-gardening, which I will describe to you. 
In houses wherein reside one or more daughters of a 
marriageable age, an empty flower-pot, of an ornamental 
character, is encircled by a ring, and suspended from the 
window or verandah by three light chains. Now, the 
Juliets of Japan are, of course, attractive, and their 
Romeos as love-sick as those of other lands. But instead 


of serenades by moonlight and other delicate ways of 
making an impression, it is etiquette for the Japanese 
lover to approach the dwelling of his lady bearing some 
choice plant in his hand, which he boldly, but, let us 
hope, reverently, proceeds to plant in the empty vase. 
This takes place at a time when he is fully assured that 
both mother and daughter are at home, and I need 
scarcely say that neither of them is at all conscious that 
the young man is taking such a liberty with the flower- 
pot outside the window. It is believed that a young lover 
so engaged has never been seen by his lady or by her 
mamma in this act of sacrilege; at any rate, my friend 
tells me that during his long residence in Japan he never 
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heard of anyone being detected in the act or interfered 
with in any way. The fact is, this act of placing a pretty 
plant into the empty flower-pot is equivalent to a formal 
proposal to the young lady who dwells within. The 
youthful gardener, having settled his plant to his mind, 
retires, and the lady is free to act as she pleases. If 
he is the right man, she takes every care of his gift, wa- 
ters it, and tends it carefully with her own hands, that 


all the world may see and know that the donor is ac 
cepted as a suitor. But if he is not a favorite, or if stern 
parents object, the plant is removed from the vase, and 
the next morning finds it withered on the verandah or 
on the path below. In a word, if you are not the right 
man, it is quite evident that this phase of window-gar- 
dening must be a difficult and disappointing one to carry 
on in Japan. F. W. BURBRIDGE, 


PN OME OM Qt A:M., 


MONG our few national holidays Decoration Day 
possesses a peculiar significance with its mingling 
of sadness and sentiment. It displays to the full our 
national love for floral souvenirs which Dickens so pleas- 
antly comments on in the “ Uncommercial Traveler.” 
He says we inherit that same love for flowers from the 
Spaniards who called our sunny peninsula “ Florida,” and 
in their spirit we mark every occasion of joy or sadness 
with a wilderness of fragrance and bloom. Decoration 
Day offers a fine outlet for this feeling, nor is it confined 
-solely to our heroes’ graves. Everything is more or less 
decorated; we recall the passenger locomotives on a 
nearby railway which were very gorgeous on this day. 
The cowcatcher was draped with ferns and cranesbill, a 
heavy wreath of azaleas backed with dogwood surrounded 
the headlight, and the same flowers repeated the effect 
above the driving-wheels. The stout engineer did not 
look like an esthetic in his armor of coal dust and grease 
on a foundation of blue jean, but the taste and sentiment 
he displayed did equal credit to his head and heart, as 
Mr. Toots says. 

It was for the purpose of studying this decorative sen- 
timent that the writer undertook a pious pilgrimage to 
Riverside Park, to view tne nation’s tributes to our silent 
soldier. It is quite a pilgrimage too, even to a New 
Yorker, journeying to,those classic haunts made memo- 
table by brave Anthony Van Corlear. 

Riverside Park is very much improved this season; it 
has lost its howling wilderness aspect, and it is very im- 
pressive, with the beautiful river prospect stretching away 
to the northwest of its two lonely tombs. ' The grounds 
were well sprinkled ,with sightseers, and the memorable 
tomb was always surrounded by a quiet and reverent- 
mannered crowd. 

The tomb itself was almost concealed by flowers; the 
iron gates massed with laurel. Around the archway were 
the words “Faithful unto Death,” the letters about a foot 
high, made of starry everlastings. At the top of the arch 
was a large white cross; behind the cross was a large 
floral dove. 

In front of the gate was a very well-made cannon of 
white immortelles, on a carriage of ivy leaves; perched 
near the muzzle was a snowy dove. Everywhere were 
great bunches of callas and gladioli. 

Florida sent as her tribute a large white oleander in a 


tub, and far-off Bermuda sent two tubs of Cycas revoluta,; 
but most pathetic of all was a living evergreen from R. E. 
Lee Camp of Confederate veterans. It was planted in a 
gray tub, banded with blue, and bearing the legend, “ Let 
us have Peace.” 

The largest and handsomest floral design was a life-size 
war-horse, from Lyon Post, G. A. R., of Oakland, Cal. 
Originally it was surmounted by a rider, but the latter 
was so badly hurt in transportation that it had to be re- 
moved, The horse’s tail was made very effectively of 
pampas plumes. 

Looking between the bars of the gate one could see 
inside the tomb a mass of ferns and palm and laurel, form- 
ing the hero’s bed. On the left side of the gate, outside, 
was a scroll of white, bearing, in purple immortelles, the 
word “Peace.” On the right side was a similar scroll 
with the word “Finis.” These, together with the cannon 
and the draping around the face of the tomb, were the 
gift of ladies connected with U.S. Grant Post, No. 327, 
G, AD. 

On one side stood a chair of crimson roses and white 
immortelles, the gift of the Grant Guards, consisting of 


’ the colored men who led the horses attached to the cata- 


falque at the funeral. A handsome cushion, bearing two 
crossed swords encircled by a laurel wreath, was the gift of 
Sefior Romero, the Mexican Minister. The designs com- 
ing from a distance were for the most part immortelles, 
those from California being a notable exception; this 
ever-blooming State sent a whole car-load of flowers, 
noticeably quantities of superb callas. These designs 
were for the most part effective, without possessing the 
grace of natural flowers; in fact, in several conspicuous 
cases the color and combination were calculated to give 
the observer a pain in the eye. 

The contribution of George Meade Post, of Philadelphia, 
was a square piece, having a frame of red and white 
flowers instripes. At each corner was a blue square with 
a white star inthe centre. This frame inclosed a field of 
green, bearing the monogram, “G.A.R.,” in red, white 
and blue; beneath this were the words: ‘In Memory of 
our Comrade, U.S. Grant,” in yellow immortelles. Below 
Meade Post’s gift was a pillow of natural flowers, from 
pupils of the Sacramento Grammar-School. Ranged in 
front were almost innumerable wreaths and shields from 
different States and Territories. The most elaborate and 
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in many respects the handsomest piece in the whole 
collection was from U. S. Grant Post, of Bay City, Mich. 
It was about seven feet square. On each side was a 
white barred trellis, bearing the names, Five Forks, 
Donelson, Vicksburg, Petersburg, Weldon, Chattanooga 
and Shiloh. On a blue scroll surmounted by a white 
dove was the word “ Peace.’”’ Below this was Mount 
McGregor in green immortelles, while around this was 
the word “ Appomattox.” Beneath this was “ Grant,” in 
red, supported by four golden stars. Below this was the 
coat-of-arms of Michigan, shield supported by two white 
deer, rampant, the crest an eagle. This was very well 
made, the deer especially so. Sprigs of evergreen used 
on the piece were from Lookout Mountain, Shiloh, Orchard 
Knob and Chickamauga. A floral square from the De- 
partment of Massachusetts bore on a white ground the 
arms of that State in gilded relief. 

¥ The gift of our President was a large white hydrangea 
in full flower, and a lovely wreath of pink roses. 

The ladies of the G. A. R., Department of Illinois, sent 
an open book bearing in immortelles the words: ‘“ They 
that-rock the cradle rule the world.” 

Above stood an anchor from U. S. Grant Post, of 
Oregon, stacked muskets from Lafayette Post, New York, 
and many smaller pieces. 

High above, near the centre of the tomb, was a huge 
pyramid of roses; on the front was a white field with the 
inscription in bright red: ‘“China’s affection for Amer- 
ica’s illustrious warrior.” Near this was a great wreath 
from Colorado and a shield from Missouri. 

The city of St. John, New Brunswick, sent a tall column 


of evergreen, encircled by a green wreath, bearing thirty- 
seven white stars. An elaborate design from Pennsyl- 
vania was a square bearing the arms of the State in red, 
blue and green. Below this was a keystone in yellow, 
with the word Pennsylvania in pink, with crossed flags 
below. Near this was a fine knapsack, in black and blue. 

In addition to the designs there were quantities of 
handsome plants from the Park Department, and a wealth 


of cut-flowers scattered around right royally. Duringthe 


afternoon, the crowds moved aside to make way for a tall 
soldier, bearing under convoy a bright-faced little girl 
dressed in simple mourning. The child and her escort 
went within the enclosure, past the mechanically march- 
ing sentry to the gate of the tomb. There the little girl 
gathered a few laurel leaves and withered flowers ; then, 
with her souvenirs, she passed through the crowd hand- 
in-hand with her military guardian. It was the dead 
general’s grandchild. There is another and a lonelier 
grave in Riverside Park. Just onthe bluff over the Hud- 
son is a block of time-stained marble, bearing a crum- 
bling urn. This is enclosed in a little iron railing. 

On one side is this inscription: 

“Erected to the memory of an amiable child, St. Claire 
Pollock, died 15th July, 1797, in the 5th year of his age.” 

Poor little St. Claire Pollock! He leaves no history— 
his people and his estate are alike unknown, but on Deco- 
ration Day some kindly hand, moved by a loving, con- 
siderate heart, placed a cluster of roses on his crumbling 
urn, a sympathizing tribute to his loneliness from the 
abundance bestowed on the “Silent Soldier” whom we 
all alike delight to honor. E. L. TAPLIN, 


CLIMBING VINES FOR 


AM very apt to become impatient with some of the 

climbers that are slow of growth in the living-room, 
even the old-fashioned ivy requires very favorable con- 
ditions to continue its growth through darkened winter 
days. Morning-glories grow very spindling. Maurandya 
are delicate and require sunlight; so does the lopho- 
spermum, but many hardy varieties of passiflora will live 
and send forth sprays of green leaves that are glossy and 
beautiful, even though no flowers appear. Under these 
very unfavorable circumstances, the success of the 
Madeira vine was a subject for congratulation; it was 
cheerful in any adverse situation, and its light green 
foliage made a pretty contrast among other plants. But 
during the past winter the Lygodtium scandens, or 
“climbing fern,” has been peerless among the vines, for 
we have discovered that it is not injured by furnace heat 
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or coal gas, that it can exist with but little light, and 
grows rapidly. But to be a real success the plant must 
be started in spring, and make its full growth during the 
summer, trained on the strings. Before frost, if taken 
into a cool room (for sudden heat would cause the leaves 
to drop), it can be trained so as to become an ornament 
of beauty, and will remain so till spring, when it can be 
cut down and repotted, after which fresh fronds will 
start. 

Lygodium palmatum is found wild in several States, 
but resists all attempts to cultivate it. Immense quanti- 


ties of it are used after being pressed, and it is known as. ~ 


the “ Hartford fern.” The Z. scandens is finer in leaf 

and more delicate in its fronds, being superior to smilax 

when in a growing state as a staple green for bouquets. 
ANNIE L. JACK, 


Flowers and fruits are always fit presents—flowers, 
because they are a proud assertion that a ray of beauty 
outvalues all the utilities of the world. These gay 


natures contrast with the somewhat stern countenance 
of ordinary nature; they are like music heard out of a 
workhouse.— Emerson. 


FLOWERING CurRANT (Ribes Gordonianum). 


Flowers red and yellow. 


fan FLOWERING SURKANT. 


HE several varieties of flowering currants are graceful 
shrubs of slender growth and small leaves ; with less 
weight of foliage than characterize the lilacs, syringas, 
and bush honeysuckles, but so early in leaf and flower 
and pleasing in form, that they should grow in favor and 
become common objects. There is a grace in the droop- 
ing, almost trailing, habit of the lower growth of old 
bushes, when allowed full expansion on all sides, that 
adapts them for the borders of groups. The most useful 
of the species are the Missouri currant, Rzdes aureum. 
This is a very early flowering shrub, blooming in April, as 
the leaves are beginning to expand. The blossoms are 
yellow, small, in racemes from one to two inches long, 
and deliciously fragrant. Covering the slender branches, 
bending to the lawn, these early flowers mingled with 
opening leaves have a pretty effect, and the shrubs, cov- 
ered with delicate yellowish-green, glossy foliage after the 


flowers are gone, give a pleasing effect the whole season. 
The red flowering currant, Rzdes sanguinea, is much more 
showy in bloom. Its flowers are a deep rose-color, small 
like the preceding, but the racemes are a little longer, 
and it blooms even little. There are many varieties of 
hybrids between this and #. aureum, among which is the 
subject of our illustration, R. Gordontanum, which has 
both crimson and yellow flowers; it blooms profusely, 
and somewhat later than the preceding, and is of vigor- 
ous growth and very graceful habit of growth at maturity. 

All the flowering currants increase rapidly by suckers ; 
in fact, the main objection to their use as lawn shrubs is 
the fact of their increasing too fast, and extend over more 
surface than can be afforded for their use. However 
beautiful any object may be, if it usurps the place re- 
quired for other objects it becomes weedy and in bad 
repute. 
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JUNE EXHIBITION. 


HE exhibition just closed was, upon the whole, a 
most gratifying success, although in many respects 
the exhibits were not up to the high standard of the society. 
Of course every visitor went there to see roses—roses 
grown in the garden under natural conditions, roses such 
as can be had and shown by the multitude, roses for the 
common people. Of such, we do not think the exhibit 
equal to that of former years, at least to the average of 
the past ten years. Certainly the exhibits made by some 
of the best growers did not compare favorably with 
former exhibits. This was noticeably the case with the 
collection from the nursery of Mr. Moore, of Concord, and 
the same is true with several others. We heard one 
gentleman say the climatic conditions had not been for 
the past few days favorable for the perfect development 
of the rose, and that the show was a few days late. His 
companion said “that was probably true to a certain 
extent, but he thought the interest in the culture of annual 
roses was, in a measure, weakening.” This is undoubtedly 
the proper view of the case; there is no mistaking 
the fact that floriculture in this country is a caprice 
rather than an ardent love. The love for the rose is 
probably stronger and more enduring than the love for 
any other flower, not only because of its rare beauty and 
fragrance, but because of its history, which is the oldest 
of that of any other flower, and its cultivation has been 
associated with the higher ideals in literature and art. 

Modern rose-growing is associated with commercial! 
business to such an extent that the love for the rose is 
proportionate to its commercial value. The modern rose- 
grower, with all his appliances and his art, exhausts his 
energies in getting his roses into the market at unseason- 
able times, ‘in order that their variety, instead of their 
loveliness, will add to his finances rather than to his 
intellectual fancies. He sees but little beauty in the rose 
when it sells for two dollars per hundred, and is ready to 
sacrifice it for anything, even though it be a sunflower, if 
it ays better. Consequently but little attention is paid 
to what are properly known as June roses. As we are 
dependent upon the rose-growers for our exhibitions, we 
need not look for a good show in the season of roses, 
because then no special pains are taken in cultivation, but 
in winter, when the face of the earth is as white as a 
Mabel Morrison, then we will see the Facguemznot in 
all its glory, in fact all other roses double the size, and 
more richly clad in foliage, than at a season when nature 
is apparently doing its best. 

The success the rose-grower has attained in getting 
roses out of season has seemed to enervate the energies 
of our amateurs in getting them zz season. Who wants 
to show a rose in June when far finer flowers have been 
hawked about the streets in May, until the desire for 
roses is fairly surfeited? This will, in a great measure, 
account for the gradual decline of the June rose exhibits. 

It would be folly to attempt an enumeration of the 


varieties of roses that adorned the exhibition tables. It wilh 
suffice to say that every rose worthy the name was there 
and in liberal profusion. There was one “novelty” 
worthy of special mention, the old Cottage rose, long, 
well-furnished sprays cut from a bush planted seventy- 
five years ago in the garden now owned by C. M. Hovey, 
Esq,, who has regularly exhibited roses from the same 
bush for more than fifty years. This old rose is a rarity, 
and for a white rose in June it will be a difficult task to. 
find its equal, without attempting a superior. 

In other classes of flowers were some remarkably fine 
orchids, the AMES collection being the largest and best. 
Some fine seedling pzeonies graced one table, and for 
size, form and delicate colors they far surpassed any we 
have seen, not excepting the choice collections from the 
European growers. We wish to say one word for the 
old sorts, and that is, for a pure white none has been 
shown that can rival the old Festzva maxima, and for 
a crimson the original Peony officinalzs. 

A collection of seedling delphiniums, fully twenty-five 
distinct sorts, was an interesting exhibit. We cannot 
understand why delphiniums are not more grown, par- 
ticularly when they can be grown so easily. Here were 
spikes as compact as it is possible for flowers to grow, 
nearly two feet in length, with colors that cannot be ap- 
proached by those of any other flower, at least in a mass. 
The predominating and most desirable color of the del- 


phinium is blue, yet among these seedlings were some — 


fine bronze, lavender and pink colors, and some nearly 
pure white. These were all of the formosum type, and 
by cutting well back can be brought into flower again in 
autumn. 

All seasonable flowers were shown in profusion and so. 
arranged as to produce a most pleasing effect. In the 
arrangement a great improvement over previous exhibi- 
tions was noticeable. The exhibits were more broken; 
no long tables of even surfaces, but the high and the low 
so mingled as to give the large hall a picturesque appear- 
ance from every point of view. Many very commonplace 
exhibits were noticeable, which may be accounted for 
from the fact of liberal premiums and gratuities being 
awarded. The society, having an immense revenue, is 
prepared to award liberally every effort that a member 
may-make that looks to the development or encourage- 
ment of horticulture. 

The show of strawberries and vegetables was large, 
and, as a whole, remarkably fine. Although a week too 
late for strawberries, there were exhibits of Sharpless and 
other popular sorts of superior merit. There was a long 
table well filled with early vegetables, all of an excellent 
quality. In fact, the Boston market is the place to look, 
at all seasons, for good vegetables. There is none other 
in this country to compare with it as respects good 
quality and the neat, cleanly way in which everything is 
shown. 
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NEW CLIMBING ROSES. 


ROMINENT among the novelties in roses of recent 

introduction are the ‘Waltham Climbing Roses,” 
‘sent out by William Paul & Sons, Waltham Cross, Eng- 
land, and are described by them as follows: 

“ These are seedlings from Gloire de Dijon, possessing 
-all the good qualities of that well-known variety, and are 
-of better form and far handsomer than any of the red 
seedlings from Gloire de Dijon that have been hitherto 


introduced. They flower abundantly and until late in 
autumn, and are recommended as supplying a long-felt 
want in the garden, namely, good, hardy, crimson, autumn- 
flowering climbing roses with fine foliage. 

“ The flowers last a long time and are bright to the last, 
unlike certain hybrid tea-roses which assume a cadaverous 
appearance soon after expansion.” 

(See illustration.) 


A BIT OF Dar URe 


PRING, gentle spring, is a luxury we do not often in- 
dulge in in this our erratic climate. Of course we 
possess the season—in the almanac; but the balmy days, 
bringing a myriad floral beauties in their train, such as the 
English poets love to sing, they are a thing unknown to 
us. Spring in the latitude of New York means an alter- 
nation of enervating heat with shrivelling cold, and we can 
never sufficiently admire the perseverance of the spring 
flowers who courageously hold up their bright faces under 
these adverse circumstances. Some of the very first to 
bid defiance to adverse fate and Jack Frost are far up 
among the hills, where one would imagine the ground 
would not thaw out before June; where the fields are so 
hilly that popular report avers the agriculturist stands on 
a ladder to plant corn, and where the most prominent 
crop on the meadows is old red sandstone. But here, as 
soon as the snow disappears, it shows the little leaves of 
the trailing arbutus, hugging the damp soil and carefully 
protecting the tender buds from the night frost. Soon 
comes a day or two of warm sunshine; an intoxicating 
fragrance fills the air, and we see the dainty rosy blossoms : 
‘* Tinged with color faintly 
Like the morning sky, 
Or, more pale and saintly, 
Wrapped in leaves ye lie— 
Even as children sleep in faith’s simplicity.” 

I know a green and fertile valley, shut in by rocky hills, 
whose Indian name gives aboriginal testimony to their 
ruggedness. The happy natives of that valley have not 
yet become sufficiently modernized to cut down every 
forest tree and plough up every woodland dell in the march 
for improvement ; the farmer’s “wood lot” there means 
a bit of the forest primeval, and consequently the district 
is a treasure-trove to the lover of wild-flowers. First 
comes the arbutus—shad flower it is called in southern 
Jersey, because it appears about the same time as the 
toothsome fish. 

Soon we see patches of brilliant color flecking the rocky 
hillsides—it is the little mountain pink (Phlox subulata). 
It peeps from every cranny and crevice among the rocks, 
here and there, forming a perfect mat of bright rose pink. 
Lower down, skirting the hills, a mass of windflowers 
and false anemones looks like a belated snow storm ; at 
intervals there is a golden gleam from a dog’s-tooth violet, 
with its handsome leopard-like leaves. That last descrip- 
tion seems somewhat inaccurate, for a green-and-bronze 
leopard would be a startling novelty; but we will let the 
point pass. Equally it is a misnomer to call the plant 
“ dog’s-tooth violet,” since it belongs to the natural order 
of lilies. However, there is a purple variety native in 
Europe which blooms with the violets ; this originated the 
European name, which has inaccurately been bestowed 
on our own plant (Zrythronium Americanum). Its local 
names of yellow adder’s-tongue or yellow snowdrop seem 
more suitable. Down among the anemones we find 


hepaticas, varying in hue from the palest lavender to deep- 
est purple. The grayish, silken hairs on leaf and stem give 
them a comparatively aged aspect, much at variance with 
the bloom above it. 

Up above the mountain-pink is the columbine—Aguzle- 
gia Canadensis——with its oddly-shaped red and yellow 
flowers. The country folk, for some inexplicable reason, 
call this honeysuckle. Tantalizingly enough the finest 
specimens of columbine always grow on some inaccessible 
rocks, where they derisively nod their gay heads at the dis- 
appointed collector below. Up on the very highest point 
of one of these Jersey hills, where stunted cedars grow 
among the rocks, is a large bed of the prickly pear 
(Opuntia vulgaris). 1 have seen this often enough in 
sandy barrens near the coast; but what made the mis- 
guided plant choose a locality thirty miles inland, high 
among the hills? Singular to relate, this one spot is the 
only place in the district where it grows, for which we 
may be duly grateful. It is certainly a picturesque plant, 
but any contact with it is demoralizing in the extreme. 
The fruit is certainly very palatable, especially after being 
frozen, but its multitudinous and microscopic prickles. 
make it a delicacy to be enjoyed with much caution. 
These hills are a beautiful sight when the mountain laurel 
is in flower (Kalmia latcfolca), Great bushes become.a 
mass of waxen or rosy tinted blossoms. The natives ap- 
preciatively call it calico bush. There is one very inter- 
esting oddity about this flower. Half way up the bell- 
shaped corolla are ten depressions, looking like a circle of 
little dents. The ten anthers are imbedded in these de- 
pressions. When the flower is fully matured, these 
anthers spring loose with a jerk, and discharge their pollen 


against the pistil with an accuracy of aim highly refreshing — 


to witness. It is an interesting sight, though one most 
flower lovers are apt to miss, to watch great clusters of 
flowers firing off whole platoons of pollen at once. And 
the poor pistil hasn’t the slightest chance to retaliate. 


The low-growing Kalmia angustifolia, or sheep laurel, 


is very pretty, with its small crimson flowers, but it bears. 
an evil reputation through its poisonous qualities ; one of 
its popular names is lambkill. It is considered very dan- 
gerous to cattle, though I have never seen cows eat it, but. 
goats appear to browse upon it with much enthusiasm. 
Through the damp mountain woods we see great patches. 
of Azalea nudiflora—pinxter flowers. Country people call 
the gall produced by the boring cynips pinxter apples, 
whether on azalea or not. The name pinxter is, of course, 
a corruption of the German name for Whitsuntide; the 
azalea is usually in full bloom at thattime. On the lower 
level the streams are bordered by the June-berry (Amelan- 
chier Canadensis), Its racemes of pretty white flowers 
are very showy. 

In the damp ground we find a quantity of the little 
Dicentra cucullarta—Dutchman’s breeches. The plant is. 
not any handsomer than its name, and I don’t myself see 
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any great resemblance to a Hollander’s unmentionables, 
as it is just like a tiny greenish-white bleeding-heart. 
However, there the name is, and it is about as descriptive 
as popular names usually are. 

Of course, as soon as the swampy meadows thaw in the 
early spring they are glorified bya golden mantle of Ca/tha 
Dalustris—it is as saucy and cheerful and democratic as 
the dandelion. Its companion in these swampy solitudes 
is the skunk cabbage, much-maligned plant. If we will 
only look at it impartially, the skunk cabbage is a very 
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handsome plant—the very thing for an aquatic garden— 
with its fresh, juicy-looking leaves and handsome spathe. 
Of course it makes itself offensive if you wilfully lacerate 
its feelings, and small blame to it. Probably, in common 
with other plants offensive to our sense of smell, it pos- 
sesses some occult virtue which we wilfully ignore, and as 
our ignorance on the subject is colossal we may suggest 
the establishment of a committee for the investigation of 
Symplocarpus fetidus—it would, doubtless, confer much 
benefit on society at large. E. L, TAPLIN. 


POW E Rare Neo, 


If the buttercups could sing, 
What a pretty “ting-a-ling ” 
We should hear in summer time ; 
Could the daisies pipe a strain, 
It would be like falling rain, 
Just a silvery chime. 


If the violets knew. an air, 
It would sound most like a prayer 
On the sea-shell’s theme; 
If the wild-rose sang a catch, 
Never would be heard its match, 
Save in some sweet dream. 
—Mary N. Prescott, in Harper's Bazar. 


Tere ee tte IN Lee AND SDBORY, 


** O’er the throng Urtica flings 
Her barbed shafts, and darts her poisoned stings.” 


HE nettle, which is the vernacular equivalent of the 
Latin urdzca, has always been an unpopular plant. 
It is connected in the popular mind with witches, mid- 
night assassinations, poison and suffering. In its floral 
interpretation it symbolizes slander. Abounding in dark, 
waste places, swamps, morasses and wild, rocky pastures, 
it seems to shrink from the joy and sunshine of the world, 
and repels all friendly advances by its sharp sting and 
acrid juices. Admitting its unprepossessing character, 
still there is no doubt that it has been unjustly maligned, 
and that it is really a much more useful and interesting 
plant than would appear at a superficial glance. 

The family it belongs to is a very important one, em- 
bracing the hop and hemp, the mulberry, the fig and the 
banyan. It is an extensive genus, containing nearly eighty 
different species. Indigenous to the tropical parts of 
America, India and the islands of the Pacific, the plant 
has spread over all the temperate portions of the world. 
Three species of nettle are wild in the British Isles, and 
there are five species found in the Atlantic States. The 
various species seem to have followed man in his migra- 


tions, and by their presence usually indicate a soil rich-in 
nitrogen. 

The genus consists mostly of herbaceous plants (a few 
are trees, however, like an Australian species which often 
grows to be from one hundred and twenty to one hundred 
and forty feet in height), all supplied with stinging hairs ; 
they have a sharp, watery juice and a tough, fibrous bark. 
The leaves are opposite and the flowers are moncecious 
or dioecious. As the nettle belongs to the apetalous 
division of exogenous plants, the structure of the flowers 
is exceedingly simple; the staminate flower consists of 
four sepals, the two inner of which are larger, inclosing 
the one-celled ovary, which in fruit is an akene, sur- 
rounded by the membranaceous enlarged inner sepals. 
The stinging hair of the nettle, when magnified, is seen 
to consist of a single cell, bulbous at the base, where it is 
surrounded by cells of the epidermis, and terminated 
by an exceeding sharp and fragile point, which breaks off 
after entering the skin and allows the irritating juice con- 
tained in the cell to flow into the wound. If the plant is 
grasped roughly the hairs are broken off before the point 
can penetrate the skin, and little or no pain results. 
Frequently growing in company with the nettle, or close 
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to it, is the dock (Rume-x), which offers an antidote to the 
venomous stings of its neighbor. The peasant children 
in some of the English counties repeat a charm during 
the application which is popularly believed to increase the 
potency of the herb: 
‘“Nettle in, dock out, 

Dock in, nettle out ; 

Nettle in, dock out, 

Dock rub nettle out.” 

Of the five species found in the United States two 
have been introduced from Europe. The common small 
nettle of Europe, U. wrens, is found near dwellings in 
the older States. It is an annual, growing from eight to 
twelve inches in height. The nettle, U. dzozca, is a 
perennial, from two to three feet high, bearing staminate 
and futile flowers in much-branched spikes. This last is 
so well armed with stings that, as the old herbalist 
Culpepper quaintly remarks, “it may be found by feeling 
on the darkest night.” The three native American 
species are the slender nettle, UV. gvacz/és, a perennial 
from two to six inches high; U.capitata, which grows in 
the South, three to five feet high ; and U. chamedryozdes, 
a Western and Southern species, which grows from six 
inches to three feet, and flowers in dense, globose clus- 
ters. 

The young shoots of nettles are considerably used as a 
pot herb or greens in England, and in former times the 
plants were bleached by earthing up, as is now practised 
with sea kale. There is an old Scotch song which tells 
when to pick the nettle for greens: 


‘* Gin ye be for lang kail, 
Cow [pluck] the nettle early ; 
Gin ye be for lang kail, 
Cow the nettle early. 
Cow it laigh, cow it sune, 
Cow it in the month of June, 
Just when it is in the blume, 
Cow the nettle early.” 

The nettle has had its use in medicine; stinging with 
nettles to “ let out the melancholy” was prescribed by 
the old writers. Its roots, boiled with alum, afford a yel- 
low dye, and the juice of the stalks and leaves imparts to 
woolen stuffs a pleasing and permanent green. One 
variety of the plant produces tubers, which are used in 
India as an article of diet, either raw or cooked. In 
Sweden and Russia nettles are regarded as being so pro- 
ductive of milk that they are cultivated as fodder plants for 
cows. The fibre of the plant is considered superior to 
that of flax, and in Norway it is manufactured into fish 
lines and other small cordage. Paper is made from it in 
France, while in Germany it is manufactured into a 
variety of textile fabrics. 

The very word nettle—ete/ in Anglo-Saxon and 
Dutch—originally meant “that with which one sews,” 
the Germanic and Scandinavian nations having in former 
times used the nettle fibre as thread, as was done by the 
Scotch in the seventeenth century. Nessultuch or nettle- 
cloth is a name still applied to muslin, from the fact that 
it was formerly woven from the fibres of this plant. 
Professor Reuleaux, the representative of the German 
manufacturers at the Philadelphia Exhibition in 1876, ad- 


vised experiments with the nettle with a view to the pro- 
duction of native yarn. The matter was taken up by a 
lady, who planted nettles for the purpose upon a barren 
part of her estate, and in 1877 was able to exhibit nettle 
fibres in all stages of preparation. Thereupon hundreds 
of people in Germany, Belgium, Holland, Poland, Hun- 
gary, Sweden and Switzerland commenced the cultivation 
of the nettle, and two years later the first German manu~ 
factory devoted to this industry was opened at Dresden. 
A yarn has now been produced which fulfils all require- 
ments; but the Chinese nettle gives the best results, 
yielding a fine, glossy yarn of greater strength than that 
made from the common nettle. The fibre is, therefore, 
known as China grass. 

The poetic and legendary associations of the nettle are 
worthy of note. It brings to mind Chaucer and Waller 
and Shakespeare, and the gentle Ophelia, wreathed with 


‘*Cornflowers, nettles, daisies and long purples.” 


Byron sings of the “nettle’s stinging hairs.” The 
family of Malherbe had for armorial bearings three nettle 
leaves proper. Among the legends of the Rhine Valley 
there is a beautiful story told of the founder of the castle 
of Eberstein in which the nettle plays a prominent part. 

In those old days, while the fairies still lived on earth, 
the young daughter of the robber chieftain of the castle 
was married to the lover of her choice. 
absent on a marauding expedition when the wedding bells 
rang their joyful notes, and only a few old retainers and 
bronzed, gray-headed soldiers, besides pages and minstrels, 
were present in the stately chapel when the priest read 
the service and pronounced the benediction. But never 
was there a more beautiful bride than the Lady Hildegarde 
as she stood beside the tall and noble knight, in her white, 
falling robes and a wreath of mingled rose and nettle en- 


’ circling her queenly head. 


Scarcely was the marriage service finished when a bugle 
blast was heard, and as the portcullis rose over the draw- 
bridge rode the baron’s men-at-arms, with trailing lances. 
In the rear four men bore a litter, and the champing war- 
horse was led by his master’s page. The baron had been 
wounded in his foray and had come home to die. So the 
marriage bells changed to a dirge, and the wreaths of rose 
and nettles were removed for the black pall, the gleaming 
cross and the fitful light of the tall mourning tapers. 

A new lord ruled in the castle—the dead baron’s bro- 
ther—a savage, cruel man, who separated the young lovers 
and swore that Lady Hildegarde should be his wife 
and no other’s. She implored and prayed on bended 
knees for his mercy, but the brutal baron relented not. 

Once, while watching over her father’s grave and up- 
rooting the nettles which had sprung from the damp soil, 
the maiden heard the heavy step of the haughty lord and 
felt the touch of his heavy hand. 

“Let them grow, lady, let them grow; for only when 
you have spun from them your wedding vest and my 
winding-sheet can you expect to escape my power.” 

And he smiled a cruel, wicked smile, pointing to the 
noxious weeds. 

From that time the poor girl’s cheeks grew thin and 
her eyes were swollen from grief, but not a thread could 


The baron was” 
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she spin, though she pulled and broke the nettles many a 
time. : 

One night, however, as she knelt in her room, vainly 
striving to make at least a thread from the nettle’s fibres, 
and mingling her tears with her toil, a tiny little figure 
with a kind, motherly face and a sweet, musical voice 
entered the room with the moonbeams, kissed the tears 
from the pale cheeks and promised to aid her. In a week’s 
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time the work was done, and the maiden was able to pre- 
sent to her cruel persecutor the garments he had ordered. 

That night the cruel lord died, and the maiden became 
the castle’s castellan, and the bells rang joyfully for a 
second wedding feast as Lady Hildegarde brought home 
the husband of her choice—the bridegroom from whom 
she had so long been separated. 

CLINTON MONTAGUE. 


moO NG .OF LSU WEN ER. 


HE flowers are fringing the swift meadow brooks, 
The songsters are nesting in shadowy nooks ; 
The birds and the blossoms are thronging to meet us, 
With loveliness, perfume and music they greet us— 
For Summer, the beautiful, reigns ! 


The bobolink tilts on the tall, nodding clover, 
And sings his gay song to us over and over ; 
The wild-roses beckon, with deepening blushes, 
And sweet, from the woods, sounds the warble of 
thrushes— | 
For Summer, the beautiful, reigns ! 


The white lilies sway with the breeze of the morning, 

In raiment more fair than a monarch’s adorning ; 

The bright-throated humming-bird, marvel of fleetness, 

Comes questing for honey-blooms, draining their sweet- 
ness— 


For Summer, the beautiful, reigns ! 


High up in the elm is the oriole courting, 

A new suit of velvet and gold he is sporting ; 

With gay bits of caroling, tuneful and mellow, 

He wooes his fair lady-love, clad in plain yellow— 
For Summer, the beautiful, reigns ! 


The blossoms and birds bring us, yearly, sweet token 


' That Nature’s glad promises never are broken. 


Then sing, happy birdlings, nor ever grow weary ! 


Laugh on, merry children, ’t is time to be cheery !— 


For Summer, the beautiful, reigns ! 


—Emma C. Dowd, in St. Nicholas for Fuly. 


A LOVE of flowers will supply a praiseworthy incentive 
to the merchant, clerk, artisan or laborer to leave behind 
him the smoke, dust and comfort of the crowded city and 
bask during an hour’s or a day’s leisure in the invigorat- 
ing country air, while he enlarges his stock of knowledge 
by investigations that gently interest but do not overtax 
his intellectual powers. The moralist will find in the love 
of plants and flowers a helpful handmaiden to religion 
and virtue ; even the mechanical pursuit of the mere trade 
of gardener has been conducive to a relatively superior 
morality and freedom from crime. Horace Mann found 


that there were few gardeners, in proportion to their 
numbers, than of any other trade or calling, in the poor- 
houses and prisons of Great Britain. Floriculture has 
also an advantage over many amateur pursuits in the 
cheapness and facility with which it can be followed, as 
every plant may be regarded as an unfolded book, and 
every flower an attractive object-lesson, while, unlike 
mechanics, astronomy or chemistry, it needs no expensive 
working apparatus. 


Flowers are the most delightful of all teachers ! 


PLEASURES: OF GARDENING, 


 Rapenaaty as a recreation has ranked among its 

votaries illustrious princes and renowned philoso- 
phers, and has ever been the favorite amusement of the 
most eminent and worthy of mankind, whether occupy- 
ing exalted positions in public life, or fulfilling the more 
retired and unobtrusive duties of a private sphere. -It is 
at once a pleasure of the greatest and a care of the 
meanest, and, indeed, an enjoyment and occupation for 
which no man can be too high or too low. The interest 
which flowers have excited in the breast of man, from 
the earliest ages to the present day, has never been 
restrained to any particular class of society or quarter of 
the globe. Nature seems to have liberally distributed 
them over the whole world, as precious medicaments for 
both body and mind, to impart cheerfulness to the earth, 
and to furnish agreeable sensations to its inhabitants. 
The savage of the forest, in the joy of his heart, binds his 
brow with the native flowers of his romantic haunts, 
while a taste for their cultivation increases in every 
country in proportion to its advancement in civilization 
and refinement. Love for a garden has a most powerful 
influence in attracting men to their homes, and on this 
account every encouragement that is given to promote a 
taste for ornamental gardening secures an additional 
guarantee for domestic comfort, and the unity, morality 
and happiness of the social circle. It is likewise a recrea- 
tion which conduces materially to health, advances in- 
tellectual improvement, softens the manners and subdues 
the tempers of men. 

Flowers are of all embellishments the most beautiful, 
and of all the sentient tribes, man alone seems capable 
of deriving enjoyment from them. The love for them 
commences with infancy, continues unabated throughout 
the period of adolescence and youth, increases with our 
years, and becomes a great and fertile source of comfort 
and gratification in our declining days. The infant no 
sooner walks than its first employment is to plant a 
flower, removing. it ten times in a day to wherever the 
sun appears to shine most favorably. The schoolboy, in 
the care of his little plot of ground, is relieved from his 
studies, and loses all the anxious thoughts and cares of 
the tasks in which he has been engaged or the home 
which he may have left. In manhood our attention is 
generally demanded by more active duties, or by more 
imperious and perhaps less innocent occupations; still, 
a few hours employment in gardening affords a delight- 
ful recreation, and as age obliges us to retire from public 
life the attachment to flowers and the pleasure in garden- 
ing return to soothe the later period of life. 

In the growth of flowers, from the first tender shoots 
which rise from the earth, through all the changes which 
they undergo, to the period of their utmost perfection, 
man beholds the wonderful process of creative wisdom 
and power. He views the bud as it swells, looks into the 
expanded blossom, and delights in its rich tints and fra- 


grant odors; but, above all, he feels a charm in contem- 
plating the precise conformation and mutual adaptation 
of its organs, and the undeviating regularity with which 
their various metamorphoses are affected, before which 
all the combined ingenuity of man dwindles into nothing- 
ness. For while the simple cultivation and management 
of flowers is productive of much innocent pleasure, how 
immensely is that pleasure enhanced when science is 
secured as its auxiliary! The cultivator of flowers on 
whom the light of flowers has just dawned, feels like one 
who has just merged into a new field of existence; a mul- 
titude of subjecta, previously unheeded, present themselves 
to his consideration, which, as he proceeds to contem- 
plate them, diverge into successive series of interesting 
associations, and awaken in his mind emotions of pleas- 
ure and gratification of which he was before unconscious. 
Instead of being content blindly to follow the routine of 


management which example prescribes, he sees that cer- 


tain plants require a peculiar mode of treatment, and is 
led to inquire why that treatment is necessary. In 
prosecuting this investigation, other and more intricate 
subjects present themselves to his mind; thus inquiry 
begets inquiry, and one suggestion gives birth to another, 
until, in the solution of them, he discovers that all nature 
is governed by universal and unerring laws, that the 
annual changes to which his plants are subjected are in- 


tended to answer specific and important ends, and that 


the whole change of gradation in organized matter is 
linked together in the most perfect order and harmony. 
This knowledge attained, he suffers not the most trifling 
of nature’s phenomena to pass unnoticed. The develop- 


ment of a leaf on the most familiar tree offers a field for 


his observation, for he learns that it is destined to bring 
forth, nourish and mature a germ, which is capable of 
producing a distinct tree, that in process of time would 
equal or even exceed in size the parent that forced it into 
existence. He observes the leaves wither and fall in the 
autumn without regret, informed that they have fulfilled 
their important functions, and that were they capable of 
remaining they would probably excite the young buds 
into premature action and cause them to fall a prey to 
the inclemency of the coming season. 

But science is likewise capable of imparting an interest 
to the most common gardening operations. The pupil of 
science scatters his seeds into the ground and covers them 
with soil that the various genial gaseous elements involved 
in such a situation may stimulate the vital principal into 
action. He, however, spreads the soil over them very 
lightly, since he is equally well aware that proximity to 
the atmosphere is alike essential to their germination. 
He watches the young seed-lobes as they appear through 
the ground, and in imagination perceives the little rootlet 
issuing simultaneously from the newly-excited embryo; 
the first leaves are formed, and calculating correctly on a 
similar extension and ramification of the root, he takes 
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the earliest opportunity of transplanting it to its desired 
destination. This operation he either defers till dull and 
cloudy weather, or affords his plants an artificial shading 
from the sun, well knowing that the delicate seedlings re- 
quire time gradually to accommodate themselves to their 
new position before they can absorb sufficient liquid 
nutriment to counteract the profuse evaporation which 
would take place were they not screened from the sun’s 
rays. 

On such a subject, however, it is needless to expatiate, 
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for, after all, the pleasures of gardening are not derivable 
from elaborate treatises, neither are they easily communi- 
cable. They must be sought after to be duly appreciated,. 
and once tasted the mind will never become satiated, but 
will rove as the bee, from flower to flower, in’ search of 
delicious and nutritive sweets, extracting fresh stores of 
wisdom and pleasure from each successive object, till 


finally it succeeds in amassing that which most truly con- 


stitutes man rich—a fund of knowledge of his Creator’s. 
work, PAXTON. 


mM NATURES Be AU TIES. 


The love of Nature’s works 
Is an ingredient of the compound man 
Infused at the creation of the kind.—Cowfer. 


How blest the man who in these peaceful plains 
Ploughs his paternal field; far from the noise, 
The care and bustle of a busy world! 

All in the sacred, sweet, sequestered vale 


Of solitude, the secret primrose path 
Of rural life, he dwells; and with him dwell 
Peace and content, twins of the sylvan shade, 
And all the graces of the golden age. 
—Michael Burns.. 


The green earth sends its incense up 
From every mountain shrine— 

From every flower and dewy cup 

That greeteth the sunshine.— Wazttzer. 


If thou art worn and hard beset 
With sorrows that thou would’st forget, 
If thou would’st read a lesson that will keep 


Thy heart from fainting, and thy soul from sleep,. 
Go to the woods and hills! —no tears 
Dim the sweet look that Nature wears. 


—Long fellow.. 


O Nature! how in every charm serene.—Beadzéze. 


FLOWERS—of all created things—are the most simple 
and innocent, and most superbly complex; playthings 
for childhood and ornaments of the grave. Flowers, 
beloved by the wandering idiot and studied by the deep- 
thinking man of science! Flowers, that of perishing 
things are most perishing, yet of all earthly things are 
the most heavenly! Flowers, that unceasingly expand 
to heaven their grateful and to man their cheerful looks, 
partners of human joy, smoothers of human sorrow; fit 
emblems of the victor’s triumphs, of the young bride’s 
blushes; welcome to crowded halls, and graceful upon 
solitary graves ! ' 

What a dreary, desolate place would be a world 
without a flower! It would be a face without a 


smile—a feast without a welcome. Are not flowers the: 
stars of the earth, equal to the stars of heaven? One 
cannot look closely at the structure of a flower without 
loving it. The delicate arrangement of the petals, sepals, 
and that of the ovary, are all emblems of God's love to 
the creation, and they are the means and ministrations 
of man’s love to his fellow creatures; for they first 
awaken in his mind a sense of the beautiful and the 
good. They lead us to thoughts of generosity and 
moral beauty, detached from, and superior to, all selfish- 
ness; so that they are pretty lessons in Nature’s book 
of instructions, teaching man that he liveth not by bread 
or from bread alone, but that he hath another than an. 
animal life.— W2zlléam Roberts, Penzance. 


NATIVE PLANTS31IN: GAKDENS. 


T would be hard for us to imagine many of our splen- 
did hardy perennials in their native homes, growing in 
the greatest profusion, perhaps coloring large tracts with 
their bright flowers; and, again, we might not recognize 
them, scattered as they might be among many other forms 
of plant life, and they would very likely be quite different 
in appearance from the cultivated specimens. 

It is a well-known fact that many plants improve 
greatly in cultivation, even without any attempt at selec- 
tion of best forms or hybridizing varieties. 

This is a natural consequence of their improved con- 
dition; they no longer have to fight for an existence with 
surrounding weeds and plants. It does seem sometimes 
as though the more delicate plants hid themselves away 
from their stronger and coarser rivals, in the most barren 
and forbidding places. We look in the rocky ledges and 
bleak alpine summits for the most delicate and highly 
colored of our flowers, and in the deep woods and shady. 
swamps we find many charming and highly organized 
forms that would be pushed aside and choked to death 
by coarse-growing weeds in other situations. Even on the 
sandy desert are beautiful flowers, perhaps from the most 
unique and awkward forms. Like the cactiof our Western 
plains they are adapted to their surroundings in a most 
remarkable way in form and structure, and although the 
most unpromising and as barren-looking on the exterior 
as their surroundings, yet they have most beautiful flow- 
ers and delicious fruit, and the flesh of the plants fur- 
nish a refreshing drink to the thirsty traveler over these 
barren plains. 

These plants that are found on the most forbidding 
places, on alpine summits and sandy deserts, are often 
among the most interesting in the vegetable kingdom and 
are also the most difficult to cultivate successfully. Those 
from alpine summits, where they are exposed to the 
full blaze of the sun and the greatest degree of cold, are, 
strange to say, the hardest to keep from burning up in 
summer, and being killed in winter in our gardens. In their 
mountain homes the hair-like roots penetrate to a great 
depth in the crevices among rocks where there is contin- 
ual moisture ; in the gardens, under the favorable conditions 
in which they are planted, there is not the necessity for the 
roots penetrating so deep. Where the soil is moist they 
spread in all directions, gathering their moisture from near 
the surface, but as soon as the soil becomes dry, then the 
plant is killed, as the roots, not running deep, have no 
reservoir from which to draw a supply of moisture. 

The plants from the sandy plains are mostly succulent, 
having but little connection with the soil by roots. They 
are a very thrifty and provident class, for they lay up a 
Supply of moisture when it is to be had, which is only oc- 


casionally, and prepare themselves for the long dry sea- 
sons that are sure to follow. 


These plants cannot stand good treatment, and when 
they are removed to a rich and moist soil they decay from 
over-feeding or much moisture. 


There is another class of plants that occupy the sandy 
deserts, of a different character, many of them with dry 
and tough stems, many with handsome flowers and others 
of little interest. These plants have long tap-roots, very 
tough, and penetrating to a great depth where they can 
find moisture. During the dry weather these will, as a 
rule, adapt themselves to the garden and grow with in- 
creased vigor. 


The greater number of our hardy garden plants come 
from the intermediate positions, from the woods, fields 
and meadows of all temperate countries; many of the 
most showy hardy perennials are from the coldest regions 
of the temperate zones; many southern species, even 
some from South Africa, are hardy here. It sometimes 
happens plants treated for years as tender are found to 
be hardy under proper conditions. Ayactnthus candz- 
cams was treated as a half-hardy bulb for some years after 


its introduction, but is now proven perfectly hardy. The 


tritomas, for a long time considered tender and removed 
to the cellar every winter, are now by many left out 
through the winter without injury, if the tops are so 
twisted and protected that water will not work into the 
crowns. 


We have on our mountains, deserts and plains a won- 
derful flora, and great additions have been made to the 
gardens of the world from these sources. 


We here think of Japan and China as the most wonder- 
ful natural gardens of the world, we have had so many 
charming hardy plants from there. But their flora is no 
more wonderful or interesting than our own, and no one 
country has added more to European gardens than ours. 
A host of trees, shrubs and plants might be named that 
were carried from the United States and there made cele- 
brated. Indeed, one great and important division of hardy 
ornamental shrubs, the rhododendrons, azaleas, kalmias, 
andromedas, and others allied to the heath family are 
called ‘“ American” plants in England, so many of them 
were taken from this country. 


Our people are too often ready to accept a foreign plant 
because it is foreign, when an equally beautiful native 
will not be received with favor. 
change, as the love and appreciation of flowers grow, 
as they are growing, and the true lover of flowers will 
accept the beautiful and desirable, let them come from 
where they will. WARREN H. MANNING. 


Fe 


But this, I believe, will. 


Od Y’ Stare « 


{6 -\UESS the thaw’s set in steady for a day or so,” 

said Bob Nelson, entering the cheery farmhouse 
sitting-room one winter morning. “It won’t be many 
weeks before it will be time to fetch out our ploughs an’ 
go to work in the fields. An’ I noticed just now, when I 
was in the tool-house, that we’d oughter have new chains 
for the ploughs. an’ have the shares mended; one of ’em’s 
dreadful rickety an’ t’other’s broke one side. They'd 
oughter be fixed now, while we ain’t usin’ ’em, an’ the 
sooner the better, for winter ain’t long a-goin’ after the 
holidays get away. Eh, Polly?” 

The young girl addressed smiled up at him from a heap 
of carpet-rags she was sewing, and nodded her head, 

Farmer Nelson, busy over an account-book at a desk 
in one corner, sighed heavily in reply to his son’s remarks, 

“I know it, Bob. There’s lots of things needed, out- 
side an’ in, but no way o’ gettin’ em, unless—” 

He paused a moment, and then went on quickly, as 
though to get through with an unpleasant matter : 

“ Unless we sell Dick, lad!” 

The young man’s face darkened with something like 
pain. 

“Sell Dick! My colt that is just now gettin’ good for 
use, an’ in five years will bring five times the amount we’d 
get now. Can’t we manage without that?” 

“Yes, my lad, we can. There’s the Alderney would 
bring a good price, or one of the Jerseys, only they make 
fine butter an’ that sells better’n milk.” 

“ Well, really,”’ said Bob, sitting up on the edge of the 
desk by his father, “I spose mebby you'll think its self- 
ishness in me to say it, but I do think in the end you'd 
find it more savin’ to sell the cow than the colt, for the 
cow is gettin’ old an’ the horse is young.” 

“Guess you're right, lad, an’ we'll take the cow to 
Farmer Green’s to-morror. I heard he was buyin’ stock 
an’ givin’ a fair price for it, an’ Daisy’s a good cow, as he 
can see.” 

“Papa Nelson,” said Polly, leaning forward, with shin- 
ing gray eyes, her ball of rags rolling across the floor, to 
the delight of a mischievous gray kitten. ‘ Papa Nelson, 
I’m going to ask a favor of you!” 

“Well, child?” 

“You know those sashes of glass you use over your 
hot-beds in spring. If I’ll be very careful and not hurt 
em one bit, may I use ’em till you want ’em?” 

She was fairly trembling with eagerness, and her 
cheeks flushed with the daring of her request. But she 
need not have feared. The farmer was too taken up 
with his affairs even to wonder at the strange wish, and 
answered absently : 

“Help yourself, child; only be careful.” 

That was his usual reply to any request of hers. She 
was not his own child, but he loved her as though she 
were. A widow neighbor of theirs died when Polly was 


"a 


three years old, leaving her alone and penniless, and 
Farmer Nelson and his dear old wife took her in as their 
own, and had never a cause for regret. She was a loving 
child, and for all her mischievous ways grew into an: 
earnest, womanly girl. 

Bob was five years older than she, but they were in- 
separable companions and confidants, as he showed that 
morning by following her from the room to learn her 
plan. 

When they told Mrs. Nelson, she, dear, motherly soul, 
entered into it with all her heart, having great faith in 
the girl’s ability to do almost anything. 

That very day, with Bob’s help, Polly went to work. 

Along the south side of the granaries, facing full the 
sun all day, was an extension, built on years before for 
a hatching-room for the hens in winter. From the roof 
down to within a foot of the ground were large sashes of 
glass, and the middle of the roof was the same. In the 
centre of this building was an iron railing within which, 
when it was used for hens, had been a small furnace to. 
keep the atmosphere at an even temperature. 

This had proved successful in hatching, but for the 
past two years had not been used, and Polly settled upon 
it as just what she wanted. 

Bob, having nothing special to do at that time, went to 
work with her with a will. -They cleaned the place, hoed 
and raked the earth up to a state of perfection, the small 
furnace was carried in, Bob built shelves one above an- 
other, slanting back, that each should get the same 
amount of sunlight, each tier ranging down to the ground 
in the centre, through which and around which were 
walks of planks. Where the glass was broken they took 
whole panes from the hot-house sashes and put them in; 
every crack wherein a draught might steal was carefully 
fastened. Then sulphur was burned to thoroughly 
cleanse and destroy any lurking insects; the glass was 
washed till it shone clear as crystal, and at the end of a 
week Polly’s plan was finely under way. 

But this plan was kept a profound secret between those 
three through the remainder of the busy winter. 

Farmer Nelson, anxious over the slow decline of the 
farm on which he had lived all his life, never gave enough 


* thought to the subject to make any inquiries, and in winter 


the south end of the granaries was hidden from view. 

When the early spring came round, however, and he 
wished to start his early vegetables, he one day asked for 
his hot-house sashes. 

It was at the dinner-table and the question was sudden. 

Polly’s cheeks grew red as roses and her eyes purple 
with excitement, but she made ready answer ere Bob or 
his mother could speak. 

“Will to-morrow do for them, Papa Nelson? 1 can't 
very well spare ‘em to-day unless you need ’em very 
much.” . 


~ 
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She smiled bewitchingly at him across the table, a won- 
derful love and gratitude shining in her face, though he 
did not see it, as his eyes were fastened dejectedly on his 
plate and his thoughts were far away among the fields 
ready for the plough, and the ploughs that were not ready 
for the fields. 

So he answered absently, ‘“‘ Very well, child,” and went 
on with his dinner. 

But Polly had lost her appetite. As soon as she could 
she left the table, followed by Bob, and presently they 
drove away out of the gate behind Bob’s colt and were 
not seen again till supper time. Then both were flushed 
and nervous and evidently had no appetite. 

When the meal was ended, the dishes cleared away 
and they were prepared for a quiet evening, the cause of 
the excitement was made known. 

‘Papa Nelson,” said Polly, sitting down on a stool at 
his feet, “I want to thank you for the use of that window- 
glass; I have done no harm with it, an’ I think you'll find 
it good as new.” 

She paused for breath, but dared not look at Bob or his 
mother. Her hands were tightly clasped in her lap and 
her cheeks grew red and pale by turns. Even the pre- 
occupied old farmer felt her excitement to a degree, for 
he roused up and a slow, faint smile dawned on his 
wrinkled, careworn face as he laid his rough hand on 
her head. 

“Don’t bother to thank me, child; you were perfectly 
welcome to it so long as you didn’t break it, Someway, 
it ain’t so easy to get new things now as ’twas once. 
That’s all.” 

«Papa Nelson,” her voice was trembling, ‘‘ won't you 
go out with me to the granaries, I’ve somethin’ to show 
you.” 

He roused up slowly. 

«Won't Bob do just as well, child? I’m a bit tired. 
You know I ain’t so young as I was once,” and a deep 
sigh crossed his lips. 

‘‘No, Papa Nelson, Bob won’t do as well. He’s going, 
too, and so is mamma, but you must, too, please.” 

‘Of course, if you insist, child,” he said, showing his 
surprise, ‘‘but Bob generally does better’n me, an’ my 
reumatiz is pretty bad to-night.” 

She did not heed nor seem to care for this, but ran and 
got his coat and hat and boots, and helped him put them 
on. She was trembling with excitement. It is doubt- 
ful if she would have remembered to put anything on 
herself if Bob had not brought her wraps. 

The whole proceeding was strange, and the old man 
wondered much all the way out to the granaries. 

As they turned the corner and streaks of light streamed 
out between cracks in the building, Mr. Nelson exclaimed 
in horror : 

“Are the buildins afire? Run, Bob, run an’ get the 
hose! We must put it out quick! Think o’ the conse- 
quences 0’ fire/ Things are bad ’nough now, anythin’ 
much worse ’Il ruin us!”’ 

But Polly clung to his arm and cried out, her voice 
ringing with gladness: 

“No, 20, 20, Papa Nelson, it ain’t fire! 
just a minute an’ you'll see what it is!” 


Shut your eyes 


Bob was ahead with his mother, and he opened the 
door at that moment, and Farmer Nelson did see! 

He stood on the threshold like one stupefied. What 
place was it? Was he dreaming? 
suddenly dawned upon him in all its immensity. 

“Polly,” he said, his voice hoarse with emotion, 
“Polly, child, is zs what you wanted my sashes for— 
is zs what you an’ Bob have been a-doin’ all winter ?”’ 

And he well might ask. 

The room was a fragrant bower. Oneentire side of the 
walk was six tiers of shelves laden with flowers brilliant 
with bloom. There were exquisite roses, with petals like 


tinted satin and leaves perfect as a dream; pansies, pur-— 


ple and white and yellow,some variegated, yellow and white 
and purple, as though touched by a fairy’s brush; fragrant 
petunias, both single and double; pinks of all colors and 
odors ; geraniums, pink and crimson and delicate salmon ; 
oxalis, like wildwood beauties strayed into home life; 
begonias with tiny waxen red cups; fuchsias like dainty 
tinted bells, drooping low amid dark leaves, while at the 
beginning and end of each waik were tall callas like small 
palms, bearing their rare waxen chalices as a queen would 
bear her treasures, and along the middle, drooping and 
trailing above the others, was delicate smilax—a dash of 
pure green amid brilliant colors. 


The other tiers held plain, square boxes of strawberry 


plants and radishes. 

Such a contrast to the others! And yet when Polly led 
the old man near and showed him the deep red berries 
among the leaves, they were, in his eyes, far more precious 
than all the flowers together ! 

“ An’ you an’ Bob did it all?” queried Farmer Nelson, 
scarce knowing what to say, so great was his wonder. 

“Yes, Bob an’ I did it all ourselves! Just sit down 
here beside mamma, Papa Nelson, and we'll tell you about 
it. Ske knows all about it, of course. There’s plenty of 
room on this bench, Bob,” smiling brightly up at him as 
he stood beside her, his hand on her shoulder. But he 
shook his head and stood looking down upon her, a 
strange light on his face. 

“Well, you see,” Polly continued, gently stroking a 
hand of each, “ we knew you two dear people were dread- 
ful worried ‘bout things an’ because there was no way to 
get what was needed on the farm, so we just set to work 
to help. 

“You remember when Mr. Wilson was here last sum- 
mer; he said this building was so fine for a hot-house, an’ 
told how much money was made every year by raising 

, lowers an’ berries early an’ sendin’ ’em to the city. 

“This plan hopped into my head that day you an’ Bob 
were talkin’ ’bout sellin’ Dick, an’ we determined to help 
you. Bob did most of the work. He built this all up 
snug an’ kept the fire a-goin’ day an’ night ever since. 
We got a book that tells all ‘bout such things, an’ so we 
knew. In the daytime, o’ course, we didn’t need so much 
fire; 85° is the highest an’ 45° the lowest at which they 
do best. We got the flowers that were easiest to raise 
this year to begin with. It’s kept us pretty busy, seein’ 
that the soil was just right accordin’ to the book, an’ 
washin’ the leaves once a week, an’ all that. The callas 
are my pets. They shall go for Easter time. 


Was ¢Azs—the truth 
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“O’ course, we had to have capital to start on, an’ Bob 
used $50 he had put away. Why, if it hadn’t been for 
Bob,” and she gently touched the strong hand on her 
shoulder, “ we just couldn’t have done it.” 

“ Where'd we get the plants? Why, we just wrote to 
one o’ the seedsmen an’ sent the money, tellin’ him to 
send what would be best, an’ he did. It’s my opinion, 
though, that he put in more’n we sent money for. 

“It’s been lots .o’ pleasure, hasn’t it, Bob? 
were so fraid you'd find it out before—” 

She paused and drew out of the bosom of her dress an 
old leather wallet. 

Farmer Nelson sat, his head in his hands, motionless, 
beside his wife, whose face was fairly beaming. 

“Papa Nelson,” Polly hurried on, “‘ we have already 
sold $50 worth of stuff from here, so far, an’ to-morrow 
the berries an’ flowers are to be sent off again. Mr. Wil- 
son wrote us where to send ’’em as soon as we let him 
know what we were doing, an’ we get $1.50 a quart for 
the berries, and twenty-five cents a bunch for the flowers. 
The flowers are hardest to send off, so that they'll be 
fresh, but we pack ’em in cotton, wet, an’ they say they go 
finely. Next year, 0’ course, we'll know better how to 
do, an’ this summer we'll have a goodly array of flowers 
in our garden. Why, if we keep on,” she rose up, laugh- 
ing nervously, “ we'll make a small fortune off our farm.” 


But we 


« An’ now, Papa Nelson,” she laid the wallet on his 
knee and her arm across his shoulder, “you shall have 
new sashes for your hot-beds, an’ some other things you 
need without selling Dick! You have been to me,” her 
voice broke, “more than I can tell, but I know my 
parents bless you in heaven!” 

There was silence in the room for a moment, and then 
Farmer Nelson arose, tears running down his wrinkled 
cheeks, his voice trembling with emotion. 

“Polly an’ Bob,” he said, “ I have been discouraged an’ 
repinin’ over what was mebby my own fault, but I’ll do it 
no more. You've taught me a lesson I ain’t a-goin’ to 
forget. You've been good children to us, and may the 
good Lord cause his blessing to rest upon you.” 

Then Bob went over to Polly and said gravely : 

“Now, I’ve got something to say. Polly an’ me’s been 
partners in business so far, you know, an’ we’ve made up 
our minds to be the same through life, Providence 
permitting. She al’ays had lots o’ pluck, an’ now 
she’s showed us what one dear little woman can do, 
an’ I was afraid somebody else’d get her away if I didn’t, 
so—” 

And then— 

For us the story is at an end; for them it has just 
begun. 

J BR LUpLu 


SeIBLE FROWERS. 


HOSE unacquainted with the subject will simply be 
astonished at the wealth of floral imagery contained 

in the Bible, no less than the number of plants, flowers, 
fruits and shrubs mentioned therein, and of which, it may 
be noted em passant, not one-twentieth part is known to 
the average reader of the Scriptures. The Holy Land is 
one of those favored countries which, like the greater 
empire of the far East, might justifiably have arrogated 
to itself the designation, “Flowery Land.” The indige- 
nous “ flora”’ is rich beyond belief, evenin our days. The 
wild-rose, varieties of free-growing lilies, sweet-smelling 
stocks, fine-odored mignonette, many-colored crocuses, 
gorgeous anemones, the bridal favorite myrtle, every 
species of gladiolus,) pungent narcissus, and the yellow 
and white water-lilies have here their native habitat; 
they grow wild, and positively luxuriate in their freedom. 
Even the wilderness, given over now, as in former 
times, to herds and flocks, is carpeted with gay-colored 
gems during the moist days of early spring. And in an- 


cient times, as we shall later on show, many of these 
favorites were as carefully cultivated and sedulously 
tended as the most ardent floriculturist could desire. 
Naturally the Jewish poet and Hebrew seer made these 
“gems of heaven’s own setting” subservient to their 
teaching. Their rarest images, their fairest allusions, 
their most telling illustrations, were culled from the fields. 
More intensely than the modern singer did the ancient 
Jewish writer draw from the transient flower and ephem- 
eral blossom lessons of enduring worth. Apart from this, 
the passion for flowers is eminently Eastern. To this 
day the Persian will sit before his favorite flower in mute 
adoration, taking a kind of sensuous pleasure in its 
beauty. And it is no detraction from this worship that 
he is probably sipping tea and talking scandal while 
his eye revels in its dainty color and graceful form. 
There is ample evidence to show that the love of flow- 
ers was a passion with the ancient Hebrews.— Yew7sh 
World. 


Flowers are naturally simple and retiring; they rarely 
intrude on the notice of man; they bend over the brooks, 
lending and receiving beauty by the reflection ; they peep 
out of the grass; they fringe the roadsides, and their 
masses of bright color contrast with the gray stones and 


dark foliage about them; but they never insist on being 
noticed; they are always subordinate to leaves and 
branches and stems; and those that give the best and 
most enduring pleasure, combine modesty of appearance 
with delicacy of color and fragrance.—Copeland. 


HOME DECORATIONS. 


DECORATED PAIL FOR WASTE PAPERS, 


Decorated Pail for Waste Papers. 


VEN wooden water-buckets are made to serve for 
ornament and use in the library, and, though for a 
different purpose from that for which they were origi- 
nally intended, they will prove equally as serviceable, and 
are very ornamental also. 

The white woeden pails, with brass handle and bands, 
are the kind used for this purpose. The wooden part 
of the handle and pail to be ebonized, leaving the brass 
untouched. The interior as well as exterior should be 
colored. 

On one side of the pail a large bunch of yellow flowers 
and foliage is to be painted with oil-colors. Jonquils, 
tulips, yellow daisies or chrysanthemums can be arranged 
with good effect, and the color stands out brilliantly on 
the dark background. 

Before painting the pail four brass claw-feet must be 
screwed in the bottom of the pail, thus raising it slightly 
from the floor, and giving it a much handsomer appear- 
ance than without feet. When the paint is dry the pail 
is ready for the lining, which should be of orange or 


gold-colored satin, and be cut to fit twice round the pail, 
thus allowing sufficient fulness. 

A strong gathering string is run round the top, and the 
satin gathered to fit inside the upper edge of. the pail and 
the seam at the side joined. 

The lining is then tacked closely on the wrong side 
round the top of.the pail, the bottom edge gathered as . 
the top has been, and turned down to fit round the bot- 
tom. A piece of pasteboard is then cut the exact size of 
the bottom, covered smoothly with satin and fastened to fit 
securely in the bottom of the pail, thus holding the side 
lining also in place. Bows of wide satin ribbon, orange 
or gold colored are tied at each side of the handle, and a 
prettier receptacle for waste-paper cannot be imagined. 

Other coloring can of course be used, as, for instance 
scarlet or cardinal instead of gold, or light blue, pink and 
olive are pretty tied together, with a decoration of flowers 
the colors of which will contrast well with those shades, 
and the lining, of course, to harmonize with the color of 
the ribbons or flowers. These novel ornaments have 
the advantage of being durable, useful and exceedingly 
pretty. M. E. WHITTEMORE. 
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A Cloth Brush. 


LACK hair-cloth which is used, or 

rather was once so much in vogue, 

for covering furniture, is the material 

of which these little brushes are made, 

and they will be found serviceable not 

only for cloth, but any fabric for which a 
soft brush may be required. 

A strip of hair-cloth is cut eight inches 
wide and one yard long, each side is 
fringed out three inches deep, thus leav- 
ing a solid piece in the middle two inches 
wide. Roll this fringed strip as tightly 
as possible, and sew it together with 
strong black thread. 

A satin ribbon is tied round the mid- 
dle with a full bow and ends, the ends 


of the ribbon fringed out about an inch 4% yyy) 
and a half deep. A narrow satin rib- Mi 
Z Oy, 4 


bon, eight inches long, is sewed beneath 
the bow as a loop by which to hang 
the brush. Cardinal scarlet or blue are 
pretty, or two shades of narrower ribbon tied in two 
bows can be used, as, for instance, olive and shrimp pink, 
or olive and light blue. 

The hair-cloth can be purchased from an upholsterer, 
and the brushes which are easily made will prove both 
pretty and durable. M. E, WHITTEMORE. 


Rope Fringe. 


HIS fringe is very easily made, and is an odd and 
novel trimming that can be used on fabrics which 
are too heavy for the lighter kinds of fringe. 

It is usually, as the name implies, of rope rather a small 
size, such as is generally used for clothes-lines ; it is also 
suitable and can be made of any of the heavy silk cords 
used for cloak garnitures. 

The foundation, or basis, is a straight piece of rope the 
desired length, each end fringed out three or four inches 
deep to form a tassel. 

On this piece the fringe or tassels are tied by doubling 
a piece of rope to form a loop. Hold it at the back of 
the piece which serves for the heading, the loop project- 
ing above it. Bend the loop forward and over the head- 


A CiotH Brus. 


ing, then draw the two ends through it and pull to make 
the knot, which holds it securely in place. 

Repeat this all the way across, leaving between the 
tassels a space of twoor threeinches. Thetassels can be 
any length desired, and should be fringed out about half 
way up, thus leaving a sufficient piece of rope for the knot. 
It is a very strong trimming and not at all difficult to 
make. 

Rope fringe can be used with good effect on mantel 
lambrequins which are made of matting, and painted with 
floral designs and also on hanging screens. 

“It is also a very suitable trimming on articles made of 
linen duck which require fringe as a finish. 
M. E. WHITTEMORE. 


TARLATAN is much better to embroider on than paper ; 
as it can be drawn out a thread at a time there is less 
danger of disturbing the embroidery. The design may 
be transferred to the tarlatan by means of impression 
paper. Have the design neatly and carefully drawn on 
tracing-paper, then put the impression paper between 
this and the tarlatan, then go over every line and dot 
with a sharp pencil. In this way you save the expense 
of stamping, and the cost of the paper is trifling. This 
method is especially applicable to embroidery on plush,. 
velvet or satin. 
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Rope FRINGE. 
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Caramel Cake. 

Cream one cup of powdered sugar and one-quarter of 
a cup of butter, then add one-half a cup of sweet milk. 
Sift one and one-half teaspoonfuls of baking-powder and 
one and one-half cups of flour together twice and add it 
to the mixture; beat well, and then gently stir in the 
whites of three eggs beaten to a stiff froth. Bake in two 
layers. 

To Prepare the Chocolate—Melt three squares of 
Baker’s chocolate over the tea-kettle, and when the cake 
is almost cold, spread the chocolate on the top of each 
layer and on the bottom of one. The cream is to be 
spread detween the layers. 

The Cream—Two cups of powdered sugar and half 
acup of milk. Let it dissolve; then put it on the stove 
and let it boil Zard for five minutes, stirring it constantly, 
then remove and stir till it is stiff. It is now ready to 
spread between the layers, which have already been 
covered with chocolate. Flavor both cream and choco- 


late with vanilla. is 


Black Cake. 

Four cups of brown sugar, one cup of sweet milk or 
sour—if sweet is used two teaspoonfuls of baking powder 
will be needed, if sour one teaspoonful of soda—one cup 
of butter, three cups of flour and three eggs. 

Cream the butter, add the sugar, then the yolks of the 
eggs beaten well, then the milk, next the flour and the 
whites of the eggs beaten stiff. Last, dissolve three- 
fourths of a cake of Baker’s chocolate in one cup of boiling 
water, flavor with two teaspoonfuls of vanilla and stir 
through the cake. Half this recipe will’make a good 
sized cake. 

Icing. 

Two cups of granulated sugar, a little more than a half 
cup of milk, a piece of butter the size of a hickory nut. 
Dissolve the sugar in the milk on a cool part of the stove, 
then place it where it will boil hard for six minutes, stirring 
it constantly, then remove from the fire and beat till stiff 
and cool enough to spread on the cake. 


Vienna Rolls. 

Three cups of thin sponge before the flour is worked in, 
one-half cup of sugar, one-half cup of melted lard, one 
egg. Work in flour enough so the dough will not stick 
to the bowl and set it to rise. When light roll out one- 
half inch thick and cut with a large sized biscuit-cutter. 
Spread melted butter on one-half of each roli, fold over 
and set to rise again. When light bake in a hot oven. ‘Tf 
wanted for breakfast the sponge must be made the after- 


_noon before, and the flour worked in the last thing at night. 


It must be kept just warm enough for the dough to get 
thoroughly light by morning, when it can be rolled out as 
before directed. It should not take more than a half 
hour to get light enough to bake after it is made into rolls, 
but it must be put in a warm place. 


Brown Bread. 

One pint of sour milk or buttermilk, three cups of corn- 
meal, two cups of graham flour, one cup of molasses, one 
teaspoonful of soda, and half ateaspoonful of salt. Steam 
three hours in three one-quart cans with the tops removed 
by melting them off. They should be well greased. 
Three cups of graham flour and two cups of corn-meal can 
be used, or either rye flour or wheat flour substituted for 
the graham. It will be found much more convenient to 
cut the bread steamed in three loaves than if made inone 
large loaf, and it is quite a relief to find some way to util- 
ize old tin fruit cans. 

Boiled Black Bass. 

Do not remove the head or tail, but have the fish thor- 
oughly cleaned. Sew it up in a piece of mosquito netting. 
Put two tablespoonfuls of vinegar and one of salt into the 
water and have it boiling hot when the fish is put in. 
Twelve minutes for each pound will be sufficient time to 
allow for cooking. Remove the cloth and lay the fish on 
a platter, serve with it a drawn butter made with milk in- 
stead of water and add a little chopped parsley. 
ing bass remember the head is very large and there is con- 


siderable shrinkage in boiling and do not choose as small — 


a fish as if it were to be fried. Mrs. C. G. HERBERT. 


NOTES AND 


Gladiolus.—But few of our readers are aware of the 
vast quantities of this popular bulb that are now grown, 
or the method of culture. Messrs. C. L. Allen & Co., 
of Garden City,-N. Y., whose seed and bulb farm is 
at Jamesport, L. I. are by far the largest growers in 
this country. They have now under cultivation, and 
will. harvest this season more than three millions of 


COMMENTS. 


bulbs. These are grown like any ordinary farm crop, the 
land being prepared in the same manner as for a crop of 
potatoes. The ground is made very rich for a previous 
crop, and but little manure is used when the bulbs are 


planted. The bulbs are planted in drills about three feet © 


apart, the drills being made with a small plough, about 
four inches deep. The larger bulbs, those an inch or 


Inselect- — 
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more in diameter, are placed in the drills carefully, about 
ten to the foot. Smaller sized but flowering bulbs are 
scattered in the same manner as peas are sown, and just 
as rapidly, varying from fifteen to twenty-five bulbs to the 
linear foot. The bulblets are not planted as deep, only 
about two inches. These are sown very thickly, many of 
them touching each other, frequently more than one hun- 
dred to the foot; infact, it is not considered a good crop 
unless the yield averages that number. Their experience 
has taught them that the bulbs do better when sown thus 
thickly than when they gave them four times as much 
room. With this manner of planting, the aggregate 
length of the rows planted is more than sixteen miles. 

To keep this vast crop clean, and the soil in good con- 
dition for the growth of the bulbs, the cultivator is about 
the only implement used, and that is kept in constant 
use. But little if any hoeing is required, if the cultivator 
is kept steadily at work. If the weeds are not allowed 
to make the second pair of leaves, the hoe need never be 
used, as the cultivator, if properly handled, will cover all 
that are not rooted up, and to cover a weed with soil is 
as sure death to it as to root it up. 

It does not seem possible that such a number of bulbs 
could be disposed of, yet we are assured that this firm 
have never yet had sufficient to fill their orders, which 
come from those in the trade exclusively, as they do not, 
under any circumstances, do a retail business. 


* 
* * 


Hardy Carnations.—Having had a season most favorable 
for hardy carnations the display has been unusually fine, 
in fact, rarely if ever equaled in this section of our country. 
While this flower is not as much at home with us as some 
others, yet it rarely fails to give great satisfaction. This 
year the flowers, in size and fragrance, have surpassed 
those usually grown in the greenhouse. It has been our 
good fortune to get a far larger proportion of double 
flowers than usual, although for our own pleasure we are 
quite as fond of the single forms. 

As we are bidding good-bye for the season, and for all 
time, to the bed that has afforded us so much enjoyment 
this season, let us at once prepare for another. July is 
the month for sowing the seeds that are to give us flower- 
ing plants the coming year. The best plan we have ever 
tried is to sow the seed in good, rich meadow soil and pro- 
tect with lattice that will about half shade the ground. 
Sow the seed thinly and press the soil firmly over them. 
As soon as they have made two or three pairs of leaves, 
transplant into the bed or border where they are to bloom 
the coming year. As soon asthe ground is slightly frozen 
cover the plants, or rather the bed, even with the tops of 
the plants with newly-fallen leaves and no further work 
will be required to secure a charming bed of flowers. 

We would add to these remarks that it is quite impor- 
tant to secure good seed, more so than in almost any 
other branch of floriculture. The finer varieties of carna- 
tions are far removed from the original types, the result 
of careful selection, cross-fertilization and good culture. 

_ To keep the flowers up to the high standard now attained, 

the same care and attention must continually be given 

them. This is, in the main, the specialist’s work, and like 
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all other good work it is expensive. Therefore, in making 
a Selection of seed do not buy any that is low-priced, for 
it is not cheap. If you cannot afford the best do not sow 
any; better by far choose some flower that is sure to suc- 
ceed without much care than to hope for the best results 
with such seeds as can only be produced with the greatest 


care and expense. 


oar 


Spiraea Filipendula.—This old hardy perennial is rarely 
met, yet is one of our best border plants.. It grows from 
one to two feet high, and has creamy-white flowers (often 
tipped with red) in loose terminal clusters. The leaves 
are mostly on the lower part of the stem, and when the 
flower-stems are pinched off it forms a very effective edg- 
ing plant, the fern-like aspect of its foliage rendering it 
very distinct from many other plants that are used for this 
purpose. Wherever a border of green is required there is 
certainly nothing better, and when in flower there are but 
few hardy plants more effective. It is rapidly increased 
by division of the tufts, which should be done in autumn. 


* 
* * 


Eulalias.—In speaking of this, the most useful genus 
of ornamental grasses, “J.C. C.,” in Gardening Tllus- 
trated, says : 

“Of these there are green and variegated forms—the 
variegated is the more attractive; the green form, known 
as japonica, is the more graceful of the two, as the points 
of the growth are more arching. The form zeérzna has 
blotches, or bars, of a dark brown color, which run across 
the leaves at distances of from four to six inches; these 
are sufficiently clear to be seen at a distance. Contrary 
to the usual behavior. of variegated plants, I find that the 
variegated form is the more vigorous of the two. One 
must not judge of the capacity of these plants to form 
conspicuous objects until they have remained in one posi- 
tion undisturbed for at least six years, and should they be 
planted in a poor soil, they will not develop their impos- 
ing character so soon as that, for here again the variegated 
eulalia differs from some other variegated plants, It 
grows vigorously in a strong soil, without showing any 
disposition to run back to the green state. Here, in the 
West of England, both forms of the eulalia are quite 
hardy—at least, they are so in our case, ina rather sandy, 
well-drained soil, which is well manured once in two 
years. The character of these eulalias is herbaceous, but 
if the winter is not very severe the growth lasts in good 
condition until the end of November. Our specimens 
reach a height of about five feet; I may mention that the 
variegation is so clear and bright that our plants are cut 
from pretty freely all the summer for household decora- 
tions.” 

Taking it for granted that the above is a true descrip- 
tion of the eulalias, as seen in English gardens, and no 
one can doubt this correspondent’s assertion, there must 
be something, either in soil or climate, that affects variega- 
tion very differently in that country from what it is in 
ours. With us the variegation of the Eu/aléa zebrina is a 
creamy white instead of a dark brown color, and the con- 
trast with the bright green so marked as to be readily 
seen at a great distance. With us, in strong soil, the- 
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plants attain a height of from seven to eight feet. Both 
forms are perfectly hardy. 

We notice another difference in the habit of growth 
which seems a little strange. In our gardens, when a 
plant loses its variegation and returns to the original 
type, the growth is very much stronger, the foliage being 
twice the width and much longer, while in England the 


variegated form is the most vigorous grower. 


os 
* * 


Richard Parnell.—The death of Mr. Parnell, at his resi- 
dence, at Queens, N. Y., May 18, 1886, has taken from 
us an old and well-known gardener, one who combined 
with his skill a thorough knowledge of the plants he grew. 
Mr. Parnell was born in Cornwall, England, September 
13, 1813, and early evinced a strong inclination for horti- 
cultural pursuits. Commencing at an early age, he worked 
several years in the best establishments in that section; 
from thence he entered the gardens of the Royal Hor- 
ticultural Society, where he remained until May, 1838, 
in the meantime passing his examination before Dr. John 
Lindley, who, on giving him a certificate of the first 
class, stated that he passed his examination in a very 
creditable manner. In the summer of 1841 he decided 
to try his fortune in this country. On his arrival at New 
York, September 25, he started for St. Catharines, 
Canada, where it was his intention to remain for life. 
But Mr. Thomas Hogg, Sr., having at that time many ap- 
plications for first-class gardeners, induced him to come 
to New York a few years later, to take charge of the 
place that the late De Forrest Manice was laying out at 
Brushville, now Queens, L. I., to which place he removed 
January, 1844. Mr. Manice soon recognized his merit, 
and made a permanent engagement with him. He re- 
mained in that position until the spring of 1876. Some 
months previous to this, however, he met with a serious 
accident, which at first was apparently of a trifling 
nature but resulted in the total loss of sight and com- 
pelled him to resign his situation. 

During the many long years of darkness (to him at 
least) his interest in horticulture never ceased, and it was 
his custom to have the contents of the leading periodicals 
of this country and of England read to him as soon as 
possible after their receipt, and in this way he was en- 
abled to keep well informed as to the progress of horti- 
cultural affairs. When he first came to Oatlands (Mr. 
Manice’s country residence) it had more the appearance 
of an ordinary farm than of a country seat, but under his 
care it soon became one of the finest in the vicinity of 
New York. In that place can be seen some of the 
grandest as well as the most rare trees and shrubs to be 


found in this country. Each and every plant on the place | 


had for him a history, which he knew well, and at the 
mere mention of the name of any specimen he could give 
all the particulars of its growth on the place, together 
with all that was known of the history of the genus. 

Mr. Parnell has left a widow, a son (our correspondent, 
C. E. Parnell) and daughter, who have the sympathies 


of a large number of friends. 


BA 
%* * 


Pansies.—In the last number of the Farm and Garden 
it is asserted “that it is now too late to sow pansy seed 
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with any possible hope for success.’’ This is a sad mis- 
take. The finest pansies we have ever seen in October 
were from seed self-sown in July. They had carefully 
secreted themselves among other plants for fear of being 
treated as weeds, and there, among lilies, tritomas and 
eulalias, we found as fine pansies as we had ever seen 
growing with the best of care; and these same plants 
gave us flowers in liberal quantities until the middle of 
November. It is not yet too late for a crop: get some 
good seed, start in partial shade, keep the plants well 
watered and fill the ground now occupied with early 
vegetables and enjoy them in autumn. 


* 
* * 


Queens County (N. Y.) Agricultural Society.—The 
annual spring exhibition of this society, held on the 16th 
and 17th of June, was one of more than usual interest. 
The exhibits were large, varied, and in all departments 
remarkably fine. For many. years the directors have 
encouraged, by liberal premiums, popular floriculture, and 
whoever has watched the progress made cannot but be 
pleased with the result. At this exhibition the display of 
flowers, plants and floral designs, made by amateurs, was 
simply remarkable. Some of the floral designs would 
have done credit to any professional hand, while the 
plants that had been propagated and cared for by 
ladies only put to shame many specimens that we have 
seen staged by regular florists. This is, in a measure, 
the result of liberal premiums ; at the same time it speaks 
well for home culture. Nearly all the plants and flowers 
in the amateur division were grown and shown by farm- 
ers’ daughters, ladies of taste, culture and refinement, 
ladies that regard a beautiful industry one of the noblest 
accomplishments. We were pleased to see that two sis- 
ters carried off $42 in premiums. It is a much better 
indication to see young ladies educated to do something 
rather than to know of something that some one else has 
done. 


* 
* * 


Striped Bugs:—We have never known this pest so 
troublesome on squashes and other vines as they have 
been this season, and we have never before exterminated 
them with so little difficulty. We inspected our vines one 
morning and found them literally covered with bugs. On 
our approach they arose in swarms. We at once applied 
Paris green in solution, very weak; the next morning the 
only evidence of bugs was the dead that lay thickly 
around, and not a live one have we seen since. 


Answers to Correspondents. 


Flower for Name.—J/zss E. L. D.—The flower you 
sent was so badly wilted that its recognition was almost 
if not altogether impossible. We should think it was 
Magnolia glauca. Mr. Brackenridge, of Govanstown, 
could tell you by looking at a branch, and to him we can 
refer you in confidence to secure the trees you may want. 


Rat’s-Tail Cactus (C. flagelliformis)—A Friend.— 
We cannot say where this may be found forsale. Consult 
our advertisers’ catalogues. 
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Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station Report for 1885. 
This report is one of the best that has reached us. All 
the reports of the doings of the various agricultural sta- 
tions should be carefully read by everyone engaged in 
horticultural pursuits. They contain the information the 
farmer most needs, and such that he has but little time or 
opportunity to gain for himself. The reports of the actual 
experiments made in the growing of grains and veget- 
ables, in the testing of seeds, and their adaptations to the 
various soils and situations, are of immense value and 
should be appreciated by those they are intended to ben- 
efit. Many farmers seem to have a strong dislike for any 
information that comes ina printed form, as though it 
were worse than the same truths spoken. To such we 
should advise sending for this report, and see how much 
it sounds like the talk of their most intelligent neighbors 
—their best farmers. 

Proceedings of the American Forestry Congress, at its 
meeting held in Boston, September, 1885. This is another 
valuable report, which should be read by all, particularly 
by those indifferent about the protection of our forests, or 
ignorant as to their value and importance to the health 
and prosperity of our country. 

Appendix to the Report on Agricultural Colleges and 
Experimental Farm Stations, with suggestions relating 
to experimental agriculture in Canada, by Prof. William 
Saunders, F.R.S.C. There is much food for thought in 
this report, we should advise a careful perusal by our 
Canadian friends. 


Midsummer. 


EHOLD the flood-tide of the year, 
The glad midsummer time, 
When all things bright and fair are here 
And earth is in its prime. 


In fresh green woods the laurel hides 
Her blushing waxen bloom; 

And pink azaleas by the brook 
Breathe spicy, faint perfume. 


Wild roses by the dusty roads 
Bud, blossom and decay, 

Content to be, for joy of it, 
The pleasure of a day, 


This lovely world, how strangely sweet 
It is! how wondrous fair 

The starry daisies at my feet! 
How fresh the summer air! 


They bring a message home to me, 
With tender meaning fraught : 
The lowliest flower our Lord has made 
Is worth a tender thought. ® 


And each midsummer blossom-time 
I learn the lesson o’er,— 
This love of field, and flower, and vine, 
And love of God the more. 
« —Abbie F. Fudd in Good Housekeeping. 
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LA BELLE FOUNTAINS. 


NE of the most interesting natural objects in America is 
the spring of water, clear as crystal and so large and 
constant as to merit the title ‘‘La Belle Fountain,” which 
gives its name to Bellefonte, Pa. In all-seasons, however tur- 
bid may be the waters flowing in the streams elsewhere, that 
sent out by this fountain is always pure and transparent, and 
always of about 38° of temperature. The favorite resort of 
visitors and citizens is to the head of the spring, a short dis- 
tance above the town, where, peering downward through the 
depths of the crystals, they see an unceasing movement of the 
sandy bed through which the water rises, filtered free from all 
impurities. That sight is one full of suggestions to the 
thoughtful, and it forms a picture for the memory always 
pleasant to revert to. 

Each one who reads this may recall some other picture of a 
spring among hills, which at one time or another afforded 
not only cooling refreshment, but pleasant thoughts. But 
everyone may not have considered that within the body in 
which he dwells there is a fountain, in which the stream is 
not clear as crystal, but scarlet in color, and of a temperature 
of sixty degrees higher than the water of the spring with 
which his thirst was cooled. In every moment of life this 
fountain flows. An irregular flow would be accompanied by 
discomfort and disease, and a ceasing of the flow would be 
an end to life. Therefore, this fountain with stream of scar- 
let is a much more interesting subject for thought than even 
‘La Belle Fountain” of Bellefonte. 

The scarlet fountain, the heart, is the starting point of the 
life. Into it the stream which it sends out returns, after 
making the entire circuit of the body, on its way adding new 
material to every particle of tissue over which it passes and 
taking up and carrying away with it every particle of worn-out 
tissue to the lungs, where the stream is purified—we might 
say filtered—by constant contact with a current of incoming 
and outgoing air. And right here is an especially interesting 
series of thoughts in reference to this wonderful point of con- 
tact between the current diverted from the atmosphere without 
and that of the life-blood within. One of these is the won- 
derful extent of the fine network-like air-cells over which the 
blood is outspread, exceeding in area the entire exterior sur- 


face of the body. Another is ‘in’ reference to the striking 
change in the color of the stream on its entrance into and its 
exit from the.lungs. From a deep bluish purple it is trans- 
formed to a bright scarlet. The quiet in which this ever-flow- 
ing fountain works in its hidden chambers is another of these 
thoughts. 

Wonderful as is the human mechanism, from various 
causes it occasionally gets out of repair and the current of 
the life-blood flows irregularly. 

Some twenty years ago a method of treatment to restore 
the bodily powers, which had been for nearly a century a sub- 
ject of discussion, was entered upon and found exceedingly 
effective. Acting upon Nature’s own suggestion, this effort 
was to give aid to the lungs in their work of transformation of 
the blood. The method was by inhalation, and the means 
used were the elements of the atmosphere readjusted. The 
proportion of the oxygen was largely increased and of the 
dilutants diminished, and the new mixture was named ‘* Com- 
pound Oxygen.” 

Drs. Starkey & Palen, of 1529 Arch street, Philadelphia, are 
the physicians who have succeeded in this line of practice, 
and they have enrolled on their books the names of over 
twenty thousand patients. 

Reports of results written by these patients indicate clearly 
that very many diseases yield to the power of this treatment. 
Its wide range of power can only be measured by those who 
will go over the records. Part of these are printed by permis- 
sion in a brochure of nearly two hundred pages, freely mailed 
to all applicants. 
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—— ~-THE GouLD MemoriAL Home.—The memory of 
the brilliant gifts and the practical and tireless be- 
nevolence of the late Mrs. Emily Bliss Gould will not 
soon pass from those who knew her in New York city 
orin Rome. Especially will she be honored for her 
philanthropic work for the neglected poor children 
in the Papal city, for whose instruction and prepara- 
tion for self-support she labored so energetically in 
face of priestly intimidation and obstacles that 
would have overpowered a less energetic soul. The 
work she established in Rome was carried on after 
her death by her husband, Dr. Gould, while he lived. 
It still bears her name, and is continuing the useful 
plan she initiated. Besides their elementary and re- 
ligious instruction the boys are taught some han- 
dicraft in its industrial schools, and the girls are 
trained for domestic service. Many of the old pupils 
now occupy positions of usefulness, and some of 
trust and influence. The number of the inmates of 
the home has increased from twelve to an average of 
fifty, the annual cost for each child being about four 
hundred lire, or eighty dollars. The average annual 
expenses are about 24,830 lire, or nearly $5,000. Since 
the death of Dr. Gould the contributions from this 
country have fallen off. The board of trustees in this 
city and the council in Rome, consisting of repre- 
sentatives of the evangelical churches there, appeal 
to Christians in this country for aid to this work, 
which has amply demonstrated its usefulness, but 
which is now sadly cramped for lack of needed 
funds. Contributions can be sent to Mr. H. B. 
Barnes, secretary, 111 William ‘street, New York.— 
Illustrated Christian Weekly. 


Mr.W. H.WEst, of Glen’s Falls, N.Y.,who has had 
considerable experience with canal horses, writes as 
follows: “I feel it a duty I owe to send you my tes- 
timony of the great healing properties of Perry Da- 
vis’ Pain Killer. Have used it continually for the 
past eight years, and for my canal horses have found 
nothing equal toit. It is the only thing to use on 
horses that are roading continually, for wind galls 
and sore cords, It is the best medicine ever made 
for a horse, used either internally or externally.” 


Perry Dovisk Gon. Prop 
Providence RA. 


N. B.—For colic in horses, half small bottle in a 
half pint of warm water or milk. 


NEWSPAPER WAIFS. 


“Tsay,” exclaimed a man as he picked him- 
self up from the sidewalk, “ what do you keep your 
cane dragging after you in that fashion for?’ ‘* Don’t 
mention it,’’ replied the cane-carrier, with calm po- 
liteness ; ‘‘ you haven’t broken it; there’s no harm 
done, I assure you.”’ 


—— He was looking fora rich wife and thought 
he was on the trail. ‘‘I love you,’’ he said to her in 
rich, warm tones, ‘“‘more than I can tell you in 
words.”” ‘‘You’d better try figures,’’ she replied 
coldly, for she was not so green as she looked. 


She—‘“‘ There is no use denying it, Michael. I 
heard you tell mother that you had cleaned the,steps» 
and you have not.’’ Michael—“ Sure, I don’t remem- 
ber sayin’ of it, miss. But I'll not be afther denyin’ 
of it ayther, for phwat with havin’ me hat over me 
ears I didn’t roightly hear what I did say to missus.”’ 
—Tid-Bits. 

——-Lavina—“‘ If I am going to have a flower- 
garden this season, you must get somebody to make 
the beds.” Phaseesius~—‘‘ All right, my dear. Vll 
drop into an employment office in town, this very 
morning, and tell them to send out a chambermaid.”’ 
And, dodging the coffee-cup which she hurled at his 
head, he hastened around the corner.—Detroit Free 
Press. 


* Mr. Plumson, you talked in your sleep a full 
hour last night and kept me awake the whole time. 
It was dreadful.” 
of a man who never gets a chance to say a word 
during the entire day?’ ‘‘ Well, sir, I never talk 
in my sleep, that’s certain.” ‘‘ Quite right, my 
dear. I think it must have been your silence that 
started me.”’ 


At this season hints and points on garden 
planting may be useful. Tirst be sure that the toads 
have vacated their winter quarters, and that the 
worms are on hand for the early birds to catch, then 
proceed to plant crowbars and spades. These will 
not rot in the ground if planted too early, like most 
seeds. 

Next. cultivate peas-ful habits. 
no other way. 

Potatoes are now opening their eyes to observe 
things. Don’t encourage this. Throw dust into and 
onto their peepers. 

If you wish to raise early vegetables engage the 
assistance of the provision dealer, and save money 
by the operation. 

——Among the many Trade-Marks which have 
been brought to our notice, none to our mind is more 
beautiful, striking or suggestive of the business it 
heralds than that of Messrs. LORD & THOMAS, the 
well-known Advertising Agents, of Chicago. 

We have received from this firm a handsome Cal- 
endar with their Trade-Mark printed in colors. We 
cannot better describe it than by quoting the closing 
stanza of the parody on the poem, ‘‘ Excelsior,” 
which Messrs. LORD & THOMAS so happily adapted 


Get into brushes 


to their business : 


‘Tn field of blue, a globe doth roll, 
While light doth shine from pole to pole, 
From torch, upheld by Titan hand, 
Above, beneath, this legend grand : 


Advertise Judiciously !”’ 
V } C K 9 ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE, 32 pages reading 
matter, colored plate, and many fine engravings each 
month. Devoted to horticulture and gardening gen- 
erally. Price $1.25 per year. Address 
JAMES VICK, Seedsman, Rochester,N. Y. 


“Madam, what can you expect. 


ToitetT Soaps 


‘“You have demonstrated that a Zev-/ectly pure 
soap may be made. I, therefore, cordially com 
mend to ladies and to the community in genera 
the employment of your pure ‘La Belle’ toilet 
soap over any adulterated article.”’ q 


Is made from the choicest quality 
of stock, and contains a LARGE 
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SAUCE. 


J THE GREAT RELISH. 


Mark your , **Most Reliable and Sing 
Clothing ! plest for plain or deco 
Clear Rec- : ative 


Sold by all Druggists. Stationers, J 
wd Fancy Goods dada eee 


Injured Innocence. | 


«T hain’t seen nuffin of yer 
chickens. Do you took me for 
a thief? Do yousee any chick- 
ens ’bout me? Go ’way dar, 
white man! Treata boy ’spec- 
tableif he am brack!’”? THE 

POULTRY-RAISER, | 
only 25c. per year, for 12 num. 
bers of 16 pages each. Bes* 
Poultry paper in America. 
Send 2c. stamp fora sample 
copy. R. B. MITCH ; 
Dearborn st., Chicago, Ill. 


> 


3 Yd. Piece for 6 Cents. 


USED ON THE BOTTOM OF SKIRTS 


An improvement on the old style. Easily adjust 
saves labor, and noted for its durability. Adopte 
by all leading dressmakers. For sale at all leadin 
Jobbers’ and Retailers’. Sole manufacturers, : 


SCHLOSS & SONS, NEW YORK., U.S. 


ESTABLISHED 1849, 


PETTINCILL & CO. 


Advertising by our system may be done at legs expense and 
to better advantage than in any other way. 

Estimates furnished gratis to any responsible person. 

Our “ Handy Newspaper Catalogue”? Free on application. 
circulation, etc., of the newspapers of the United States and Canada. 
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BY MEAD Aes PREAM, 


O a devoted botanist or an enthusiastic plant amateur 

New Jersey offers many charms, whether among 

the rocky hills of its northern counties or the monotonous 

pine barrens and salt meadows of the south. It is old 

and well-trodden ground now, but at least as interesting 

as when Kalm, in the beginning of the century, described 
the plant that bears his name. 


She rrr Puos 


‘The salt meadows and silent pine barrens are not with- 
out their share of picturesqueness, and if one’s botanical 
ardor fails in such localities there is always an adjacent 
swamp where innumerable botanical beauties are lurking, 
treasure-trove of the lucky finder. 

Most swamp plants, by their oddities of form and habit, 
suggest an uncanny origin; some bring dreams of fairy- 
land, with their delicate beauty, others suggest a darker 
necromancy. Take, for example, the common pitcher- 
plant, Sarracenia purpurea. “ Whip-poor-will’s shoe,” 
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“hunter’s-cup’”’ or “ side-saddle flower” are some of its 
local names, suggested by its peculiar shape. ‘“ Hunter’s- 
cup” has a very pretty Robin Hood suggestiveness ; 
“‘whip-poor-will’s shoe” displays a very bold flight of 
the imagination; “side-saddle flower” probably eman- 
ated from the brains of those who vilify our noble 
kalmia by calling it calico-bush. The sarracenia is in- 
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deed an oddity, with its hairy-throated and purple-veined 
cups; and the flower is inexplicably singular in form, ar- 
resting immediate attention as the plant sits in its cool 
nest of soft green sphagnum. If I were a poet I would 
explain the “thusness ” of the sarracenia in a more or 
less mystical ballad. It offers a grand opportunity for 
one of our poets of nature to distinguish himself. 
Snuggling down by the side of the pitcher-plant is the 
shy little sundew, Drosera rotundzfolia, a veritable mid- 
get to bear such a gigantic name. Its tiny, round leaves 
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are covered with auburn hair, and the plant itself always 
exudes a dewy moisture, which sparkles in the sunlight 
like the jewels in some Titian beauty’s tawny locks. What 
an elaborate and poetic simile, and all applied to a tiny 
swamp plant! I must spoil its effect, however, by touch- 
ing on a shocking piece of scandal related of this seem- 
ingly innocent plant. We are told, and that upon com- 
petent authority, that the depraved sundew is really at 
heart a cannibal! It figures among the plants described 
by botanists as carnivorous. I have never myself seen a 
ruthless sundew drag an unhappy collector to its lair, 
there to devour him like a giant Blunderbore, but this is 
probably owing to the fact that it does not exceed three 
inches in height. Another variety, D. jiléformis— 
thread-leaved sundew—has, as its name implies, thread- 
like leaves, almost tendril-like, covered with hair, after 
the fashion of its round-leaved brother. 

Down in the sphagnum, too, we find some few dainty 
orchids. There is the delicate mauve snake-mouth, 
Pogonia ophioglossotdes, with its close ally, the pink 
Calopogon pulchellus. So near alike are the two, in 
growth and. habit, only a few shades removed in color, 
that we must regard them as variations of one. type, 
caused by some arrest of development in the dim past. 
Which was the original progenitor is as obscure as the 
ancient query as to whether the egg or the hen came 
first. At times, too, we meet with “ ladies’ traces,” Sfzr- 
anthes cernua, and the showy Hadvenaria platanthera 
is another adjacent member of the orchid flora. “Long 
purples” or “dead-men’s fingers” the English country 
folk called members of this last-named family—unpleas- 
ant names to say the least. American local names are 
not so plentiful. Spreading her waxen bells above the 
swamp is the fair cassandra, commonly called leather-leaf, 
C. calyculata. It is a lovely thing, but why named after 
the prophetess of woe the botanical sponsor alone can 
tell. Its ally, the andromeda, is beautiful enough for the 
maid of classic story, though the name implies a some- 
what far-fetched metaphor ; according to one botanist the 
black swamp waters are the devouring monster over- 
come by the sun’s heat, the Perseus of the captive plant. 
Whether this be the explanation or no, the name itself is 
as pretty as the plant, and that implies a great deal. 
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Up in the pine barrens, above the level of the swamps, 
the ground is more often carpeted with fallen pine 
needles and cool gray moss than with collectors’ speci- 
mens. Next to the balsamic odor and piney carpet the 
most noticeable characteristic of these woods is the si- 
lence. At first it is restful; after a time it becomes oppres- 
sive. You gaze down long aisles of rough brown pillars, 
with the cool green arch overhead ; there is the occasional 
chirp of a cricket or the idle buzz of a passing insect’s 
wing. But the usual woodland chorus of birds is absent; 
there is only the regular tap, tap of a solemn woodpecker 
in his never-ending pursuit of food. Then comes the 
soughing wind through the tree-tops until, as Huckle- 
berry Finn says, “you feel like as though everybody was 
dead.” A dinner of herbs and a volume of Emerson al- 
ways seems the most appropriate diet in the pine barrens. 
But here we get a heavier breath of spicy odor mingled 
with the balsamic air; it is the common lady-slipper, 
Cypripedium acaule. Quaint enough, it stands to inspire 
a dozen tales of woodland witchcraft, and nearby we are 
sure to find the spotted wintergreen, Chzmaphila ma- 
culata—* orchid sign” we called it in our childish days ; 
we had a fancy that it was always the herald of the lady- 
slipper. This is not properly a wintergreen. That name 
really belongs to the pyrola. Chimaphzla umbellata— 
pipsissewa, as the Indians called it—is another charming 
thing with shining green leaves and delicate white flow- 
ers. Here, too, on the edge of the pines, I found one 
solitary clump of the hoary pea, 7Zephrosta Virginzana. 
It is an odd thing, with its silvery leaves and pink, legu- 
minous flowers. Singularly enough, this one clump is 
the only growing specimen of the plant I have seen. It 
is rare and unusual, and presents all the characteristics 
of a New Holland plant, dropped, by some strange freak, 
into New Jersey. 

In these Jersey swamps the toothsome cranberry is 
found. Though extremely hardy, 


‘**Tis such a wee, fair, dainty thing, 
You'd think a greenhouse warm 
Would be its proper dwelling-place, 

Kept close from wind and storm.” 


E. Le PARE. 


ORIGIN OF THE PERPETUAL CARNATION. 


N a recent number of the Revue Hortzcole a very re- 
markable article was published on the perpetual car- 
nations in their present state. But the writer says: 
“Where and how was the culture of the perpetual car- 
nations commenced? Who is the horticulturist who first 
did addict himself to it? We do not know.’ I there- 
fore think that it may interest horticulturists and ama- 
teurs to be informed, and I, in consequence, send a copy 
of their history published ten years ago in the journal 
of our horticultural society, which had not a wide circu- 
lation. According to several horticultural writers, the 
carnation was cultivated more than 2,000 years ago; but 
we know nothing about what was practised about those 


times—no more in horticulture than any other science— 
and as it is only since the beginning of this century that 
the facts of nature have been studied, we can only relate 
what has been observed lately. 

The perpetual carnations have been created—created— 
at Lyons. It was M. Dalmais, gardener of M. Lacene, a 
celebrated amateur and founder of the first horticultural 
society in Lyons, who obtained the first real constant- 
blooming carnation, about forty-six years ago. He sent 
it out in 1844, under the name of Atim, the produce of 
artificial fecundation of a so-called species, known by the 
vulgar names of CEillet de Mahon, or of St. Martin, be-. 
cause it was regularly blooming by the middle of Novem- 
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ber, fecundated by CEillet Biohon.. This first gain was 
Successfully fecundated by the Flemish carnations, and 
about 1846 he obtained a great number of varieties of all 
colors. Mr. Schmitt, horticulturist, at Lyons, followed M. 
Dalmais, and obtained several fine varieties like Arc-en- 
Ciel and Etoile Polaire, which were cultivated for several 
years, but no longer exist, having been superseded by 
finer varieties. 

But in 1850, a disease having destroyed the collection, 
Mr. Schmitt abandoned that culture. Soon after Alfonse 
Aligatiere, the well-known and zealous propagator, un- 
dertook the hybridization of carnations, and in a short 
time obtained a great success, and added to that series a 
great many varieties, all particularly dwarf, and obtained 
a great improvement by creating those with stiff flower- 
Stems, about 1866. We can thus say that Aligatiere has 
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created a new species. He has also upset the old sys- 
tem of propagation—that of layering—and has proved 
that the best and most reasonable method is by cuttings, 
and that layering is the infancy of horticultural art. 
Nothing, he has proved, is easier than propagating carna- 
tions from cuttings. 

The best time to strike them is January and February, 
and the best mode is to put them in fine sand on bottom- 
heat at about 60° to 70° of Fahrenheit, without bell- 
glasses, in a double-spanned roof house. The cuttings 
must be syringed every day and the sand kept moist. 
They will be rooted in three or five weeks and must be 
planted out in April or May, and will make fine plants to 
bloom in autumn: About September those that have 
flower-buds can be potted for indoor decoration.— Fean 


Sisley, Monplatsir, Lyons. 


Noe oa AND [THEE PREVENTION: 


A STRANGE incident occurred this last winter in 
connection with my greenhouses, and although I 
cannot explain it I will give you the circumstances con- 
nected with it,so that you can judge for yourselves. 
This last winter I only smoked my houses once with to- 
bacco for green-fly, and that not. for any appearance of 
it, but as a preventive, always believing ‘that prevention 
is better than cure. No appearance of green-fly was 
ever seen during the remaining portion of the winter, 
which to me seemed very strange. Nothing but the pre- 
cautions I took to prevent them can I assign as a reason. 
During the summer I always see that the houses are 
thoroughly cleaned in every crevice, either by paint or 
washing; in fact, everything is refreshened during this 
Season. If plants are in the houses they are looked over 
and washed, all old soil removed from the top of the pots 
and fresh added, and, above all, the flower-pots are made 
clean, not only because they present a better appearance, 
but because much insect life is often attached to them. 
We all know that there are some species of plants that 
are greater favorites with green-fly than others; such 
plants I keep in the lowest temperature, as I always judge 
that when plants become much affected a lower temper- 
ature will suit them better. We have many long-standing 
notions about plants, and when one is said to be a stove- 
plant then we think it must be treated as such. I have 
changed my opinion in regard to many of these, and find 
that, when given a colder atmosphere to live in, in most 
cases I have increased the strength and vigor of the plants ; 
and this is no doubt a great help in overcoming the at- 
tacks of insects, as a heated and impure air is the favor- 
ite resort of most of these pests. 

Some persons contend that a strqng, healthy plant, 
growing vigorously, is not so liable to attack as when 
growing slowly. In this I do not altogether agree, al- 
though they produce as proof that when plants come into 
full vigor in the spring the insects disappear ; but if they 
were confined in the same close atmosphere as in winter 
I do not think their condition would be much altered. 


That which has most to do with it is perhaps the intro- 
duction of plenty of fresh, bright, sunny air, which seems 
to render the insects so soft (so to speak) that they melt 
away under it. Prevention, as much as lies in your 
power, is the best and truest method of battling with 
those insects so detrimental to success with inside 
plant culture. The results that have followed my precau- 
tions this past winter in the freedom from insect pests I 
can attribute to no other cause than to the precautions I 
took as a preventive. 

It is best to start a fresh lot of all soft-wooded plants, 
such as coleuses, geraniums, heliotropes, fuchsias, &c., to 
renew the stock as far as you can, as a second year’s con- 
finement reduces the vitality in a more or less degree, and 
your reward will be a fresher and more luxuriant growth, 
better and freer flowering plants, with the chances of 
insect life and disease greatly reduced. For there is no 
doubt that continued forcing is the cause of much failure. 
It is also wise to examine even new cuttings and cleanse 
them. There are many plants with which this renewing 


system cannot be practised, such as crotons, palms and 


others, which require years to bring into perfection or 
beauty, but these should undergo a thorough cleansing 
process before you commence your winter fire heat. My 
remarks may appear trifling and, perhaps, troublesome to 
many, but the reward is a pleasure when you have your 
stock in fine, healthy condition. How often do we see 
plants eaten up by insects and in a puny, sickly-looking 
state, for, no matter how healthy the root may be, if the 
leaves and stems are covered with insects you must not 
expect good results. 

My houses were not only free from green-fly, but also 
from other troublesome insects, such as mealy-bug and 
red spider, the three greatest enemies with which I have 
had to contend. Red spider will never be troublesome 
where a proper moisture, conducive to the health¥of 
plants, is kept. 

N. ROBERTSON, 

GOVERNMENT GROUNDS, CANADA. 
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Poppigs. 


Wet DOF Oe P leis. 


OR the wild garden the poppy is an indispensable 
flower, one that cannot be made useful in any other 
situation, because it does not last long enough for bou- 
quets, and if it did, its disagreeable smell would prevent 
its use for that purpose. It would seem that nature has 
provided the poppy with a disagreeable odor as a weapon 
of defense. We are pleased with this wise provision, be- 
cause it secures us one plant that can grow to its heart’s 
content without molestation; it can smile for all and at 
all, but it is a beauty that is unapproachable. 


There are two.distinct classes of poppies, and both of 
them are common to’ many gardens. The annual species 
includes some flowers of rare beauty, well worthy of gene- 
ral cultivation. It is from this class that our sketch was 
made. And in the locality where grown they are consid- 
ered “wild flowers,” as they reproduce themselves as 
freely as any of our native plants. They are, in fact, 
weeds ; having become naturalized from Europe, they 
grow here as vigorously as in their native home. 

The Oriental poppy is the handsomest of all the species, 
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and is one of our most valued hardy plants. Its peren- 
nial character makes it more desirable on many accounts 
than any of the annual species. Of this there are several 
varieties, the one known as Papaver bracteatum being 
superior in size and attractiveness. This variety forms 
huge masses of handsome foliage; the flowers are borne 
on stiff stalks about three feet high, and are of an intense 
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scarlet color, with a purplish black spot at the base of 
each petal. This class will thrive almost anywhere, pro-~ 
viding the plants are not disturbed ; they are impatient of 
removal, and will grow for years in the grass or other neg- 
lected places if left alone. A group of these in the bor- 
der produces an effect that is otherwise difficult to obtain, 
and one that is highly important. 


Pay P Pa 


O you know why the poppies are always 
So drowsy down in the corn, 
Half folding their red umbrellas 
On the metriest summer morn, 
And nodding so, on their couches low, 
Like people at bedtime all in a row? 


Why, you see they once were fairies, 
When the gray old world was new, 
And the good queen one fair morning 
She sent them out in the dew 
With a message wise for the dragon-flies, 
Who lived with some lilies as blue as the skies. 


. 


But they loitered on their journey, 
_ They played with the birds and breeze, 
They lost their way in the meadow, 
Chasing the busy brown bees ; 
Then they took long naps in the airy laps 
Of the shadows under the wheat’s gold caps. 


And the queen whose stately message 
Was lost and forgotten quite, 
So angry grew that she hastened 
To change with her sceptre bright 
Each faithless fay to a blossom gay, 
And there in the field they must always stay. 


“Wings never are wanted, surely, 
By those who love lying in bed, 
And freedom is only for people 
Who know how to use it,” she said ; 
“ And the world would go better I know 
If all such vagrants were punished so.” 
—Susan Hartley, tn Portland Transcript. 
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ONEYSUCKLE HALLEANA.— We have only 
words of praise for this climber. Last year a wee 
plant was set out and it grew about eight feet during the 
season, sending out also side branches profusely. It bore 
perhaps a score of blossoms. As it had overtopped the 
trellis, in the spring we cut it back nearly three feet, and 
now it has thrown out a mass of shoots which hang over 
the trellis several feet, and the whole vine is a mass of 
graceful branches from root to top, heavily laden with 
blossoms which grow in pairs from the axils of the ever- 
green leaves all along the branch, which, as it grows, puts 
forth new buds, so that the vine is constantly in bloom. 
The flowers are first pure white, then change to a delicate 
buff, deepening later to an intense buff, so that the honey- 
suckle is covered with flowers in three different hues. 
The effect is lovely. When we tell you that this very 
desirable climber is priced at a dime only, you will all 
want it. 

Aurea reticulata, or golden-leaved honeysuckle, we 
greatly admire for its foliage, so netted and veined with 
yellow as to give it its name. We have never had it in 
bloom, but the flowers are said to be yellow and fragrant. 

The honeysuckles in variety are among the most beau- 
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tiful hardy vines in cultivation. ‘The botanical name is 
Lonicera, named for Adam Lonicer, a German botanist 
who died in’1596. The Tartarian honeysuckle is of a 
compact, shrubby habit, flowers early in May, and bears 
orange-colored berries during the summer. The monthly 
fragrant, or Dutch honeysuckle, is one of the best for a 
trellis or pillar; color, buff, yellow and red; it is a con- 
stant bloomer. 

LOPHOSPERMUM SCANDENS.—From Jophos, a crest, 
and sperma, a seed, referring to the crested wing of the 
seed. This is a tender climber, admirable for a pot trellis 
or for planting out in a sunny position where it can be 
trained against a wall or fence. It is a very rapid grower, 
attaining a height of from fifteen to twenty feet in one 
summer. It bears large rosy-purple flowers, greatly re- 
sembling gloxinias in shape. When growing in a pot it 
has to be cut back frequently. Requires rich, mellow 
soil; grows from cuttings or seed. 

THE LONGFELLOW Dalisy.—We are greatly pleased 
with this new daisy. It bears large flowers of a dark 
rose color on long stems, which render it admirable for 
cutting. ‘Morning Bride” is a new white quilled daisy ; 
“Crimson Button,” large, dark crimson color; “ Victoria,”’ 
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red and white. Daisies are best in May and June, but 
bloom constantly, and during the cool days of September 
increase in size. We greatly admire them for edging the 
flower-beds, and a clump taken up in October and potted 
will furnish flowers during the entire winter. As they 
multiply very rapidly from the roots, it is needful to divide 
them every year. 

FOXGLOVES.—For the background or among the 
shrubs what can be finer than the digitalis or foxglove ? 
Ours have been very rank this season, some of the spikes 
growing more than six feet in height and bearing nearly 
a hundred of the curious thimble-shaped flowers. We 
have them of pure white and various tints of purple, with 
mottled thorax. They continue a long time in bloom. 
Many new plants come up yearly from self-sown seeds. 
They are also increased by division of the roots. 
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DELPHINIUMS.—Never have we seen the perennial 
delphiniums or larkspurs in such luxuriant beauty as those 
from seed sown last year. They are very stout and tall, 
six or more feet in height, with numerous branches laden 
with flowers. There are eight varieties, shading from 
the palest blue to deepest, and also purple tints. The 
blossoms vary in form and size, as well as the growth of 
the plant. As the main spike blooms long before many 
of the side shoots, it is best to cut it off after the flowers 
have fallen, and thus the strength that would go to the 
ripening of the seeds will be diverted to the buds and de- 
velop them in greater perfection. We have long prized 
the annual larkspur in blue, white and pink colors for 
cut-flowers, but we are delighted with these beautiful 
perennials so rich in blue, a color rare among flowers 
suitable for bouquets. M. D. WELLCOME. 


HARDY: c-HERBA@EOUS PLAN Ta: 


HIS has been an exceptional year for the herbaceous 
border. Such a June we do not remember; cool 

and moist, the two conditions essential to the perfect de- 
velopment of hardy flowering plants. A continuation of 
such seasons would make this class of plants as popular 
here as in other countries, where they are the rule instead 
of the exception. We have often been told by English 
gardeners that in this country we did not see the her- 
baceous border in its full beauty. Of course we did not 
believe this any more than we do the thousand other re- 
ports that we get of the excellence of certain plants when 
placed in positions congenial to their tastes and necessi- 
ties. We remember well the day when, in talking of the 
Japan irises, our friend Thorpe told us that we must go 
to England if we wanted to see the iris in its integrity. 
We accepted his statement with a fair share of mental 
reservation, at the same time thinking to ourselves that 
it is a good indication to see a man stand up bravely for 
home, with all its endearing associations. Yet we quietly 
entertained the opinion that, if better irises were to be 
seen in English gardens than in ours, they must have 
some very good ones, and here the matter dropped. But 
it would not rest always. While we could not dispute 
with our friend, it was impossible to realize the facts 
as stated. However, we doubt no longer; the evidence 
is before us. We could not go to England, but her June 
came to us, and we find all that was told us to be 
true, both in regard to size and color-line. No, we never 
before knew what the iris (Japan) was; we had not the 
slightest conception of its capabilities. But a few days 
since we had the pleasure of going to a nursery where 
this iris is grown largely. And sucha treat! Here were 
rows 250 feet long of one variety, and, whether by acci- 
dent or design, the colors blended so beautifully as to 
make the field look like a picture, as it in reality was, but 
nature held the pencil, giving life as well as color. Here 
we saw a row of J. virginalis, a large, double, white 
flower, with a slight golden band at the base of each 
petal. The flower stems were fully four feet in height, 


producing flowers nine inches in diameter, with the three 
inner petals nearly as large as the outer ones, giving the 
flowers as complete a circular outline as is shown in the 
petunia. In this field there were some twelve entirely 
distinct varieties, all of the same general character, vary- 
ing only in colors, which were from pure white to dark 
indigo-blue, rich purples, violet-marbled, margined white, 
bluish white, brownish maroon and pale blue with white 
centre, the typical species. 

A field like this, with thousands of flowers, was a sight 
baffling description. The smallest flowers here were far 
larger than any we had before seen, and fairly put to 
shame our doubts regarding the glory of the iris as seen 
in English gardens. 

This iris (Kempferz ) is a very easy subject to manage ; 
it will grow in almost any soil, but prefers a lively loam. 
The situation must be a moist one, or, in ordinary sea- 
sons, in this climate, the flowers will not come up to the 
expectations of those who have seen them growing un- 
der favorable circumstances or have read truthful de- 
scriptions of their size and beauty. The soil should like- 
wise be very deep, as the roots will go down two feet in 
search of moisture if it is not provided for them nearer 
the surface. To secure moisture a liberal mulching is de- 
sirable. Unlike most plants so fond of damp situations, 
it dislikes shade, and thrives best in a hot, airy situation. 
Propagation is easily effected by division or from seed. 
If an increase of some choice variety is desired, divide the 
clumps in autumn, and we advise separating the clumps 
as often as once in three years, and changing the situa- 
tion. If left longer standing they die out in the centre 
and do not make vigorous flowering shoots on the outer 
sides. 

Plants from seed are easily secured, and in no class of 
floriculture are seedlings more interesting. Sow the 
seed as soon as ripe in good, mellow soil, and it will vege- 
tate the following spring and flower the second season. 
Among the seedlings an endless variation of colors will 
be produced; in fact, from one seed capsule there will 
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come white, blue, maroon and finely variegated flowers. 
Care should be taken in transplanting from the seed-bed, 
as the plants must become well established before they 
will produce fine flowers, and their true character seldom 
becomes fixed before the second season’s flowering. We 
should advise amateurs to sow the seeds in pots, which 
can be put in any out-of-the-way place where the soil 
will remain moist. Bring forward in January, and by the 
time to plant out the seedlings will be sufficiently strong 
to make good flowering plants the coming season. 

Other hardy plants show as great superiority over those 
of former years as is noticeable in the iris. The del- 
phiniums, for instance, have furnished us with spikes of 
unusual strength and length, and with their size may be 
added intensity of color, the latter being more the result 
of quantity and health than from any real improvement 
in coloring, for the delphiniums stake all their reputation 
on color, and hold fast to that if there is but a single 
flower to show it. All of the delphiniums contribute 
largely to the beauty of the garden, the annual as well as 
the perennial species ; the perennials, however, are of far 
greater importance, and when seen, as they have been 
this season, growing from four to seven feet high, with 
massive spikes of bloom from two to three feet long, they 
are objects of special interest. Their ease of culture is a 
strong point in favor of general cultivation. They will 
bloom the first year from seed, if it is sown early, in pots, 
boxes or frames, and planted out in June, 

Among other hardy plants worthy of special mention 
that have felt the good effect of the cool, moist weather 
of the past June we notice hardy carnations, one of the 
most useful early summer-flowering plants, and one that 
is sadly neglected ; dianthus, other than carnations, more 
commonly known as China pinks, have done remark- 
ably well; also campanulas, in variety, and helianthus. 

Liliums have been remarkably fine and unusually 
healthy, the former undoubtedly being the result of the 
latter condition. June can hardly be considered the 
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month for lilies, yet there are many varieties that bloom 
the latter part of the month, prominent among which is 
that best known and most beautiful of all lilies, Zz?2- 
um candidum, the old white lily of our gardens. This 
has done admirably, and thus far no appearance of 
blight has shown itself. Zz/zum tenuzfolcum is a most 
elegant lily and one of the earliest. Its flowers are fiery 
red, with a wax-like appearance; this delights in a moist, 
deep soil, and in just such an atmosphere as it has been 
favored with this year. ZL. monadelphum, usually a shy 
bloomer, has been most generous with its large, pure, 
yellow flowers of a peculiar fragrance. ZL. Brownzz, which 
has long, trumpet-shaped flowers, creamy white inside 
and rich, brownish-purple markings on the exterior of 
the blossoms, and its ally, ZL. Fapontca Colchesterz, with 
its immense trumpet-shaped flowers of inexpressible form, 
inside snow-white, outside chocolate with a golden ground, 
have flowered as freely as any of the many forms of 
elegans, a class of lilies remarkable for their hardiness, 
free-flowering habit and showiness. The many varieties 
of this class are usually included under the ‘head of 
Thunbergianum. One of the most remarkable of these 
is Alice Wilson, a garden variety of extraordinary merit. 
Its flowers are very large, erect, of clear canary-yellow 
color. This plant, like others of its class, is perfectly 
hardy, and is entitled to a prominent place in every collec- 
tion of lilies. 

There are many other lilies, as well as other hardy her- 
baceous plants, worthy of mention, but we trust enough 
has been said in favor of the latter to tempt their cultiva- 
tion on a scale commensurate with their worth. Certainly 
a choice selection of hardy herbaceous plants suited to any 
garden can be made that will furnish flowers during as 
much of the season as vegetation can live out of doors. 
Their beauty cannot be excelled, and they can be secured 
at much less expense than the fashionable flower-garden 
costs, which is only seen at its best during a few weeks 
of the year and never in June, the most delightful month. 


Penne VOR TELE 


NE of the most common causes of failure in window- 
gardening is unsuitable selection; in fact, this is 
the principal cause, for it is not possible to find a situa- 
tion where man can live that some species of plants will 
not thrive. In ourselections the “color line” is generally 
the barrier to success. We will insist upon having scar- 
let pelargoniums or some other class of flowering plants 
that will not succeed without more light and sunshine 
than the usual living-room affords. There are many, 
perhaps the great majority of our friends, “that cannot 
live without plants in the house in winter,” and often 
their plants do not look very happy, however much happi- 
ness they may afford their owners. Plants that have 
reveled in the sunshine and our rare atmosphere during 
summer, when brought into the living-room soon begin to 
look dyspeptic ; they lose their strong, healthy leaves and 
take on long-drawn, emaciated forms, worthy subjects 
for the fresh-air fund. 


WINDOW GARDEN. 


For rooms where there is but little light, where the 
sun’s rays only make a formal call during the day, ferns 
will thrive most luxuriantly, and, what appears strange, 
those that are really the most beautiful seem to thrive the 
best. Asa family, the adiantums surpass all the other 
ferns for graceful beauty, and of these none compare with 
A, Farleyense and A. gracilis. These two we have 
grown with perfect success in the sick room, when at 
times there would be but little light and never any sun- 
shine the entire winter, and we have had plants grown in 
the house that would have been given a prominent position 
at a fern exhibition. In the same situation no flowering 
plants could be induced to grow; in fact, none were 
wanted, for none are as cheerful or furnish as quiet re- 
pose for the eye and head, weary with suffering, as the 
delicate adiantums. 

To the list of valuable adiantums for the living or 
the sick room we notice in Gardening Illustrated an 
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EpGEWORTH’sS MAIDENHAIR AS A BASKET~PLANT. 


illustration, which we reproduce. It is described as 
follows : 

“Our illustrations show a most beautiful maidenhair 
fern, which possesses characteristics 
which make it especially interesting. 
One of the most striking peculiarities 
belonging to certain ferns is that of 
being proliferous, or viviparous, and 
thus reproducing themselves by 
means of young plants developed 
on the apex of their fronds, or over 
the entire surface cf their foliage. 
This character is possessed to a 
great extent by aspleniums and poly- 
stichums, and in the genus Adian- 
tum there are four proliferous kinds. 
Of these Adzantum Edgeworth, 
or alzatum, as it is called, is, al- 
though the smallest of the four, the 
most interesting; its delicate fronds, 
when young, are adorned with a 
lovely, pinkish hue, which none of 
the others possess, and which grad- 
ually shades off into\a pale, grayish 
green, thus greatly enhancing their 
beauty. It is particularly well adapt- 
ed for growing in hanging baskets 
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of small dimensions. Thus treated, the graceful habit 
of the plant is well shown off, as well as the way in 
which the young plants are produced at the ends of the - 
fronds. This maidenhair is a stove-plant, and a shallow- 
rooter, requiring, to attain its full development, but little 
soil, and that should be of avery light character; peat 
and sand, or sandy leaf-mould, are the most suitable 
materials in which to place it. Although particularly 
fond of a moist atmosphere its fronds must not on any 
account be wetted; they become black and show signs. 
of decay if in immediate contact with water for any 
length of time.” 


If a climbing plant is desirable for the house, none is 
more beautiful or more easy of management than the 
Lygodium scandens, a Japanese species introduced in 
1830, but not until recently has it become commonly cul- 
tivated. While it is a favorite in the greenhouse and 
most useful for decorative purposes, it is well adapted to 
house culture, as it requires but little light, and is not 
injured by gas or furnace heat, so fatal to most plants 
when brought into the living-room. It is a rapid grower, 
and, with proper management, it can be made to com- 
plete its growth in summer, after which it can be intro- 
duced into any moderately cool room in the house, where 
it will remain an object of beauty the entire winter. 


In the spring all the old growth should be cut away 
when new fronds will make a vigorous growth, provided 
the plant is given a shaded place and humid atmosphere. 
In such surroundings it will attain a height of eight feet, 
the mass of fronds being fully six inches in diameter. 
For training round a bay window we know of no plant 
that combines so many good qualities, its power to resist. 
abuse being not the least among them. 

There are many other ferns that thrive well in the 
living-rooms, and we shall notice some of them from 
time to time. 


EDGEWORTH’S MAIDENHAIR FERN. . 


Pg ES” Omsk bio, 


WEEK ago, after a month’s absence in Scotland, I 
looked over our lilies. My friend, Mr. McIntosh, 
many years ago established the fact that, whatever the 
season may be, Lzlzum auratum, and many other 
species, will bloom well year after year if planted among 
healthy rhododendrons, the reason, I believe, being that 
the rhododendron leaves shelter the young shoots from 
April and May frosts, and from what is still more danger- 
ous, bright sunshine after frost. When gardeners speak 
to me about difficulties with lilies I recommend them to 
keep to this safe ground—that is, when not many dozen 
plants are required; but as our experiments have for 
years past been in the direction of growing lilies more in 
masses, and as this has been an unusually trying season, 
I think that you may like to have some of the results at 
which we have arrived. 

Having acquired a strip of wood at our cottage garden 
near here, we, three years ago, dug out the soil for some 
large beds about five feet deep, made a sheltering bank 
of the natural soil, filled up the holes with good lily soil, 
and planted a number of Z. auratum bulbs. These 
were successful; therefore the following year we made 
similar beds and planted them with ZL. auratum, L. 
spectosum, L. tigrinum, L. elegans, L. Kramer? L. 
- Batemanie and L. longifiorum. These prospering, we 
last year made another large bed and planted it with 
L. auratum. In all these beds the lilies looked as 
healthy, with the exception of L. dongiflorum, as if they 
had had the advantage of rhododendron shelter. There 
was no protection overhead, but the surrounding wood 
was thick enough to protect the plants from the bright 
sunshine in May which followed the night frosts. — 

At Oakwood, Wisley, two beds in which Z. auratum 
had come up constantly stronger, in one since 1881, the 
other since 1882, have a good many lilies damaged; 
some L. cordzfolium, which had fine strong shoots at the 


beginning of May, were killed to the ground, while Z. 
giganteum, just opposite them, had the leaves, which 
were then developed, frosted and looked bad. They 
have, however, thrown up their flower-spikes, and hardly 
show where they were damaged. I think it may be 
taken as a fact, from our experience of now a good many 
years, that L. cordzfolcum, unless planted where ever- 
greens will protect it from sun after spring frosts, requires 
the protection of fir boughs or similar shading. I had an 
instance of the efficacy of light protection in the case of 
two lots of Vallota purpurea planted near the water’s 
edge; over them we placed common wicker coops, with 
bracken interlaced; most of the bulbs are all right. A 
wren made her nest in the fern of one of the coops, and 
brought out her young. Even some of the North Ameri- 
can lilies, L. pardalinum, &c., have some shoots frosted, 
though in some beds these lilies are untouched. 

In the narrow field of Z. auratum, where the protect- 
ing cut-furze fences are not high, so giving but little pro- 
tection from weather, most of the lilies seem to have done 
better than where they had more, though insufficient, 
shelter. For some vears past the weather has not been 
severe enough to try lilies fairly, but I think last winter 
may be taken as above an average one, as a test. We 
planted Z. ¢enuzfolcum in all sorts of soils and situations ; 
it has bloomed in all, though with different strength ; it 
will require another year on the ground before the best 
treatment can be ascertained. 

I will close this note by saying that a few days back I 
saw a stem of L. Kramerz in one of Mr. MclIntosh’s 
rhododendron beds with nine flower-buds ; it may be re- 
membered that when this lily was introduced it was con- 
sidered one-flowered. I ventured to predict that when 
strengthened it would have more flowers, but no one ever 
dreamed of nine— George F. Welson, Heatherbank, 
Weybridge Heath, England, Fune 26. 


Pi PAE... 


; E have always pitied those unfortunates who have 
only learned to like the country when they have 
found leisure to make holiday late in life. They miss the 
lingering fragrance of those bright early associations, 
which are revived by sights and sounds and scents to the 
country-bred boy who has passed a busy working time in 
cities or abroad. To him the cawing of the crows or the 
‘call of the cuckoo, the first violets of the spring or the 
fragrance from the fresh hay-fields, will bring back a rush 
of happy memories. Oh, ye country-bred youths who 
murmur at your lot, to you will come the time when you 
will look back upon the experiences of this early time 
and thank God that the grass sprouted green for you 
and the birds sang and the rivulets murmured their dul- 
cet rhymes. 


When the world was new the dwellers therein loved 
the soil. In the songs and legends of all the early peo- 
ples the student finds constant allusions to this natural 
reverence for the earth. The old story of the giant who 
received tenfold strength every time he was thrown upon 
the bosom of his mother earth represents a grand truth. 
And to own a piece of land, to feel that it is ours, is a 
pride that we should not be ashamed to own; for it is a 
right good feeling, whether found in man or woman, a 
natural, true instinct for our dear old mother earth, for the 
trees and the grass that will grow for you, for the wild 
flowers and the birds that will make your small portion 
of the globe their home. 

To me the experiences of my boyhood in my country 
home are delicious idyls. The recollections of the early 
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spring mornings, the wanderings in dewy meadows and 
shaded lanes, the delightful sounds of rural life—the low- 
ing of the cattle, the singing of birds, the swish of the 
mower’s scythe, the tinkling of bells-—all those echoes 
which Gray in his immortal “Elegy” has glorified by 
song hold a world of boyish romance. With all the old 
Greek stories in my mind of the Hesperides and Alcinous’ 
gardens at Scheria, and the golden apple of Apollo grow- 
ing beyond the farthest confines of the sea; of the Roman 
pastorals, Cincinnatus and his little farm, and Virgil tend- 
ing the bees at his country villa; of the old Sabine left 
among the hills when golden Saturn led the earth, and the 
dreamy idlesse life of the medizval monks amid their 
wheat patches, their peach gardens and strawberry beds, 
under the shadows of gray, old monasteries, more pre- 
cious than all these memories are my recollections of days 
spent in an old pasture, of dreams under shading trees 
where Pan might have piped to Cynthia, of romps among 
woodlands that might have attracted a Corydon and an 
Amaryllis, and rambles after many a fern, many a lus- 
cious berry and gaily-colored flower. 

It was an old pasture, old even then; for a portion of it 
had once been the field of an early settler, and there were 
the visible remains of the cellar, all grown round with 
lilac bushes and clumps of downy catnip. The pasture 
had its traditions, too; stories of the young bride who 
had been brought there by the sturdy pioneer, who had 
worked seven years—after the ancient patriarchal fashion 
—to win her of her stingy, Laban-like father ; the first child 
of English parentage in town had been born in that 
house and a whole volume of romance lay untold of that 
early home and struggling life. Years had passed since 
the hearthstone had been warmed by a genial fire, and the 
bones of the settler and his wife, the fairy-like Rachel 
whom he had won after so many years, lay resting under 
the sod in the neighboring orchard, where a rude stone 
told the record of their lives. 

There. were many acres in the pasture lot, fifty 
at least, and it abounded with beautiful places and out- 
of-the-way nooks. It had knolls fragrant with sweet- 
fern, and hollows where strawberries ripened fine as those 
that grew in his Grace the Bishop of Ely’s gardens at 
Holborn. In one place we always knew where to look 
for the largest checkerberries, and under the hemlocks 
on the banks of a purling stream there were bunches of 
“pudding-plums,” red as the deepest coral ever fished 
from the Indian seas. The pasture was sterile in some 
places, luxuriant as a garden in others; it had several 
small bogs where there were bulrushes and flags, and 
where many and many a time, when boys, we had stood 
and stoned the frogs who were always jubilant there in 
the spring. A portion of the pasture bordered on the 
highway for the space of a dozen rods or more, and on 
the other side was the shadow of the deep wood, into 
which a sled-path entered, sinuous as a serpent’s tail. 

There was the long, green lane, with a high wall on 
each side, leading from the barn-yard gate. How many 
times we had driven the cows, speckled Beauty, brindled 
Loo and claret-colored Cherry, up that narrow way at 
night, whistling merrily under our ragged palm-leaf hats ! 
Granite rocks bossed with gray-green lichens were scat- 
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tered over the sward, and there were green herbs shoot- 
ing up under every hedge. Oh, that pasture lane, how 
fragrant are the memories it holds—of the cheerful, dewy, 
sunshiny mornings when I rose with the sun to follow ~ 
the cows to pasture, in search of the first ripe strawberries, 
and of the radiant sunsets when through the gate walked 
slowly the three cows, the two black cossets, while Dan, 
the white farm-horse, and several frolicking yearlings 
came up less dignified and orderly. 

But what the old pasture was richest in were the wild 
flowers which, thick as if shaken from the lap of Flora 
herself, sprinkled every foot of this grand old lot. Al- 
most as luxuriant a nosegay could be gathered there any 
day from earliest May to golden October as Corydon 
names in Virgil’s second Eclogue : 

“Behold the nymphs bring the lilacs in full baskets ; 
fair Nais, cropping the pale violets and heads of poppies, 
joins for thee the daffodil and flowers of sweet-smelling 
dill. Then, interweaving them with cassia and other 
fragrant herbs, sets off the soft hyacinths with saffron 
marigold. And you, O laurels, I will crop; and thee, O 
myrtle, next; for thus arranged you mingle sweet per- 
fumes.” : 

There were the early flowers; violets, blue and white; 
violets all along the stone walls and in the shadows of 
gray old boulders as sweet and as beautiful as if they had 
been planted in the night by some of the classic nymphs. 
Anywhere in the borders of the wood you could find the 
white flowers of the sanguinaria, and the yet more deli- 
cate blossoms of the anemone. Then came bluebells and 
hepaticas. Oh, those dear old-fashioned, pallid and faint- 
ly-smelling flowers! They have been loved by every 
generation since the children of the Pilgrims first found 
them blooming in the wilderness by the side of their wood 
cabins. There they were, peeping out on some mossy old 
bank in some briery corner; then we saw them brighten- 
ing the soil on the steep side of the ancient orchard. As 
the meadows grew green out came golden cowslips, scat- 
tered well over them, and on higher ground the star-like 
blossoms of the royal dandelion. 

We could find the arbutus in two places widely apart 
—on the sunny hillside under a few straggling pines and 
by following the winter sled-path deep within the wooded 
swamp. There was not a day’s difference in their open- 
ing, and the white and the rosy clusters were mixed in 
about the same proportion in each. Who is there that 
plucks those delicate flow’rets without thinking of those 
early days at New Plymouth, of the long, cold winter, 
and how glad must have been the hearts of those Pilgrims 
when they saw the clearing free of snow and those pretty 
blossoms peeping up among the leaves as if to welcome 
them to the New World. And who does not imagine the 
Puritan maidens carrying home bunches of them and fill- 
ing the pitchers of Delft to set in the sunny corners of 
their sitting-rooms ? Doubtless the lovely Priscilla wore 
some of the beauties in her hair as she sat spinning when 
John Alden went to woo her for Miles Standish, and the 
maiden answered him, looking up with eyes that had a 
roguish light in their depths and her cheeks burning red, 
“Prithee, why not speak for thyself, John?” 

Then later came trilliums, Jack-in-the-pulpits and many 
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other plebeian flowers. If we stayed away but a single 
week it was wonderful what a transformation took place. 
There were so many flowers, and they bloomed in such 
affluence, in such prodigal bounty, in such spendthrift 
waste. All through the summer months there was a 
gaudy show of pond-lilies, buttercups, golden-rod and 
cardinal flowers, while rhododendron and clematis could 
be plucked by the armful. In one spot there was a win- 
some and very sensitive species of oxalis; in another 
grew some curious green orchids, and in the swamp, 
creeping over the old logs and stumps and making a car- 
pet dainty enough for Titania’s own fairy feet, with its 
brown, thread-like vines, whole rods of snowberry, its 
berries looking like drops of white wax set amid the tiny 
ovate, glossy, aromatic leaves. 

About the ruined cellar of the old settler’s home, be- 
side lilacs and the common red roses, there grew another 
exotic, a sweet-briar, the eglantine of the poets. What a 
lovely thing it was, and what a romance it might have 
told! We loved to think that it was brought there by the 
young wife of the settler from her home in the old colony, 


that she wore it in her hair on her bridal night, and so set 
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the slip out in the clearing in the wilderness. Many a 
time, doubtless, as she watered and nurtured it, the tears 
came to her eyes as she thought of the old home and the 
aged parents she had left; yet was she happy amid her 
tears, and as the little blossoms grew in the household 
perhaps to them she told the story of the eglantine and 
of the comfort it had been to her. 

The pasture ended at the south and was lost in a dreary 
terra incognita of alder thickets and slumbering pools. 
But the intervening woods were beautiful. How cool 
and shaded in the burning midsummer! How fragrant 
the beds of fern! In the autumn months, when the blue- 
jays were calling among the trees and the squirrels were 
scampering from branch to branch and the partridge 
drummed among the deep recesses, it was no less de- 
lightful. And when the winter came, and the brooks 
and pools were ice-locked and the snow lay deep in the 
wood-path, what fun it was to break through the drifts 
behind the slow, patient oxen, and return with a sled- 
load of maple or birch, mounted on the load like Croesus ! 
Ah, the old pasture lot! what charms it holds for those 
who know it best! CLINTON MONTAGUE, 


CURIOUS FACTS 


HAT would we do without flowers? Just suppose 

that every rose, every flower, even to the daisies 
and buttercups that often turn our fields into a waving 
sea of silver or gold, were blotted out of existence! How 
tired we should grow of the unvarying sameness of the 
landscape. But our Heavenly Father, in his infinite 
goodness, has not only given us plants necessary for the 
maintenance of life, but has scattered everywhere these 
bright blossoms, to delight us with their beauty and fra- 
grance. And the more we study the life and habits of 
the plants around us, the more shall we be led to adore 
the Divine Being who made not only the stars that shine 
overhead, but the tiniest flower that we crush under our 
feet. 

And how interesting is the study of plant-life! Some 
plants sleep, others are sensitive to touch; some are 
night-blooming, and still more wonderful are the insect- 
ivorous and moving plants. 
find the well-known sunflower, the creeping portulacca, 
with its lovely wax-like blossoms, which, as we all know, 
make the most brilliant display about midday, closing up 
soon after noon, The Convolvulus major, better known 
under its old name of “morning-glory,” greets us in the 
early morning with its delicate bell-shaped flowers of 
every variety of color; but if we go out a few hours later, 
when the sun is high, we will find them all closed or 
asleep. The crocus opens in the morning, and goes to 
sleep about noon. 

Some plants again do not awake or flower until the 
afternoon or evening, like the anthericum, which blooms 
about two o’clock, but closes before night, and the marvel 
of Peru, or, as it is familiarly called, “ four-o’clock,” which 
is gay with color about four o’clock and outrivals the 


Among sleeping plants we . 


ABOUT FLOWERS. 


azalea in beauty until eight o’clock the following morn- 
ing. The evening-glory, a species of ipomcea, flowers 
only in the evening, as does also the evening primrose, 
which opens with a loud noise. One of the most beau- 
tiful of this class of flowers is the night-blooming cereus, 
a variety of cactus—one of the most curious plants in 
the vegetable kingdom—which unfolds about nine o’clock, 
remaining open for several hours. 

Another curious fact about flowers is that some are 
only fragrant at night, like the Hlesferzs trzst¢s and the 
Lady Washington pelargonium. Then, again, some 
flowers undergo a change of color; the forget-me-not, 
for instance, is first yellow, then blue; phlox, first 
blue, then pink; the beautiful Chinese hydrangea is first 
green, then rose color; while the Chezranthus mutabdles 
changes from yellow to orange, then to red, becoming, 
finally, a rich purple. The Azbzscus vartabzlis is white 
in the morning, pink at noon and bright red at sunset. 

Of sensitive plants there are about one thousand known 
varieties, all included under the general name of Mzmosa. 
It is a curious thing to see these plants close when 
touched ; even when only shaken the leaves will all close 
and sometimes the leaf-stalk itself will sink down on the 
ground, rising again in the course of afew hours. The 
best known of these plants is the A/zmosa sensitiva, a 
native of Brazil; it has prickly stems and leaf-stalks, with 
rose-colored flowers. 

Another curiosity in plant-life is the moving plant of 
India, the leaves of which move upward or downward; 
after a leaf reaches the top of the stalk it slowly works its 
way back again, and it is said that they have a rotatory 
motion, going round the stalk. This motion of the leaves 
is seen in its greatest perfection during warm, moist 
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weather, while, singular to relate, if high winds prevail 
they are almost motionless. 

Then there are the insectivorous or insect-eating 
plants. Among the most curious there is the Vepenthes, 
or East India pitcher-plant ; its leaves resemble a pitcher 
with lid, into which insects often enter and become the 
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food of the plant. The Venus fly-trap, so frequently seen 
in our gardens, is another of these curious plants. The 
leaves have stiff, hair-like spines, and when any insect 
ventures upon it, it is a prisoner, the leaves closing firmly - 
on it, nor do they unfold until the insect is entirely ab- 
sorbed. J..M. S. CARTE 


SFR AW Oe eR RE Se 


HE time has long since passed when the strawberry 
was classed among luxuries. It is one of the necessi- 
ties of the present, and one of the most important and 
valuable crops of the farm or kitchen-garden. To the 
progressive horticulturist we are indebted for the relative 
position this fruit occupies in the list of small fruits, 
which it heads. There is no fruit that has been so much 
improved by selection as the strawberry; not only as re- 
gards size, but in quality and in the length of time it can 
be had, with proper care, fcr the table. 

Its importance to the household warrants us in giving a 
few hints on its general culture, notwithstanding the fact 
that every agricultural and horticultural periodical is 
doing precisely the same thing. In order that our readers 
may have the best information possible we refer them to 
Peter Henderson, Esq., whose experience has been as ex- 
tensive and varied. as that of any horticulturist in the 
country, and to whom the lovers of this delicious fruit are 
indebted for the dissemination of many of the best varie- 
ties under cultivation. He says: 

“Strawberries will grow on almost any soil, but it is 
all-important that it be well drained, either naturally or 
artificially; in fact, this is true for the well-being of nearly 
all plants, as few do well on soils where the water -does 
not freely pass off. 

“ Thorough culture requires that the soil should be first 
dug or ploughed, then spread over with at least three 
inches of thoroughly rotted stable manure, which should 
be dug or ploughed under so far as practicable, to mix it 
with the soil. If stable manure cannot be had, artificial 
manure, such as bone-dust, &c., should be sown on the 
dug or ploughed ground, thick enough to nearly cover it, 
then harrowed or chopped in with a fork, so that it is 
well mixed with the soil to at least six inches in depth. 
This, then, is the preliminary work before planting, to in- 
sure a crop the next season or in nine or ten months. 

“The plants must be such as are layered in pots, and 
the sooner they are planted out after the 15th of July the 
better, although, if not then convenient, they will pro- 
duce a crop the next season, even if planted as late as 
the middle of September; but the sooner they are planted 
' the larger will be the crop.. They may be set from pot 
layers, either in beds of four rows each, fifteen inches 
apart and fifteen inches between the plants, leaving two 
feet between the beds for pathway, or be set out in rows 
two feet apart, the plants in the rows fifteen inches apart ; 
and if the plants are properly set out (care being taken 
to firm the soil around the plant, which is best done by 
pressing the soil against each plant with the foot), not 


one in a thousand of strawberry plants that have been 
grown in pots will fail to grow. 

“For the first three or four weeks after planting nothing 
need be done except to hoe the beds, so that all weeds 
are kept down. Be careful to do this once in every ten 
days; for if the weeds once get a start it will treble the 
labor of keeping the ground clean. If strawberries are’ 
grown on a large scale, by all means use a wheel hoe: 
such as the ‘Universal,’ which will save four-fifths of 
the labor of hoeing and do the work better. In about a 
month after planting they will begin to throw out runners, 
all of which must be pinched or cut off as they appear, so 
that by the end of the growing season (first of November) 
each plant will have formed a complete bush one foot or 
more in diameter, having the necessary matured ‘crowns ’ 
for next June’s fruit. 

_ “ By the middle of December the entire beds of straw- 
berry plants should be covered up with salt-meadow hay 
(straw, leaves or anything similar will do as well) to the 
depth of two or three inches, entirely covering up the 
plants and soil, so that nothing is seen but the hay. By 
April the plants so protected will show indications of 
growth when the hay around each plant is pushed a little 
aside to assist it in getting through the covering, so that 
by May the fully developed plant shows on the clean sur- 
face of the hay. This mulching, as it is called, is indis- 
pensable to the best culture, as it protects the plants from 
cold in winter, keeps the fruit clean, keeps the roots cool 
by shading them from the hot sun in June, and at the 
same time saves nearly all further labor after being once 
put on, as few weeds can push through it. 

“By this method we prefer to plant new beds every 
year, though, if desired, the beds once planted may be 
fruited for two or three years, as by the old plans; but 
the fruit the first season will always be the largest in size, 
if not greatest in number. Another advantage of this 
system is that, where space is limited, there is quite time 
enough to get a crop of potatoes, peas, beans, lettuce, 
radishes, or, in fact, any summer crop off the ground be- 
fore planting the strawberries, thus taking two crops from 
the ground in one year, if desired, and there is also plenty 
of time to grow cabbage, cauliflower or celery after the 
crop of strawberries has been gathered.” 

Mr. Henderson considers the ‘Crimson Cluster ’’ (see 
illustration), a variety raised by E. W. Durand, Esgq., to 
be the coming strawberry. He says: ‘“ On the roth of 
June of this year we examined this strawberry on the 
grounds of the originator, and found 3,000 plants that 
had been planted on the 15th of August, 1885, which is 
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THe. New SEEDLING STRAWBERRY, CRIMSON CLUSTER. 


less than ten months from the date of planting, were pro- 
ducing a crop that would average fully a quart to each 
plant. On the roth of July the 3,000 plants yielded sev- 
enty quarts. 

“When to this extraordinary production we add the 
further facts that this strawberry is of the richest-crimson 
color, is borne in immense clusters (hence the name) and 
that it is one of the latest as well as the earliest, as its 
great vigor prolongs its season of fruiting, and that it is also 
of excellent quality, there is every reason to think that it is 
the most valuable strawberry ever raised by Mr. Durand.” 


In strawberry culture it is not altogether a question of 
variety, as there are very many good ones, and some will 
thrive in a given soil and situation when others will not. 
In all cases it is policy to aim at the best, and to avail 
ourselves of the advantages of others’ experience and skill 
in cultivation. If we were ready to plant now or at any 
time in the fall we should use pot layers. If we were to 
plant in the spring we should plant early and use runners, 
and in all cases, for the best success in size and quality of 
fruit, make a new bed annually. Starting now will be a 
year gained. _ 


OU Rok EN 


T is only a tiny garden, 
Where the commonest flowers blow, 

Where tangled vines are straying, 

And shrubs all wayward grow. 
No trim or stately hedges 

Border our garden path, 
No rare and lovely blossoms 

With strange, new names it hath. 


Under the snows of winter, 
The hardy germs endure, 
Whose bloom the April sunbeams 
From the brown earth allure. 
They are the flower-friends loyal, 
Returning year by year, 
Never from summer sowing 
Comes bloom that’s quite so dear. 


Yet in the sweet spring sunshine 
We plant the tiny seeds, 

Whose germinant life is holding 
Such truth for him who heeds. 

And always, whatever disaster 
Our garden-plot befall, 

Some fair and fragrant blossoms 
Are recompense for alll. 


Tall lilacs bend to give us 

Their clustering, purple bloom ; 
Syringas, snowy-petalled, 

Exhale their dense perfume. 


The peerless jonquils linger, 
And the nodding daffodils, 
Each with the golden sunlight 

Its tiny chalice fills. 


The lilies of the valley, 
Half hid in sheltering green, 
Their noiseless chimes are ringing, 
The birds and bees between. 
Nasturtiums, sweet peas, verbenas, 
And asters and pansies bloom, 
And scatter their sweet suggestions 
As the mignonette perfume. 


They tell of life arising 
From darkness and from death ; 
And influence pure they symbol 
In their still, fragrant breath. 
They hint of generous giving 
As surest, richest gain; 
The blossoms that are hoarded 
Are always first to wane. 


And wonderful and countless, 
And dear and comforting, 
Are the recurring lessons 
Of faith and trust they bring. 
For on their glowing petals, 
Scripture they seem to bear— 
A sweet, unfailing witness 
Unto our Father’s care. 
OLIVE E. DANA. 
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THE ELUSIVE CHERRY-COLORED ‘“ ARTEMISIA.” 


(6) RTE MISIA,” said Agricola, one bitter morning in 


December, as he stood by the window, regarding 
a pot of late chrysanthemums, “ Artemisia, we had lovely 
chrysanthemums this fall. And I’m going to have better 
ones next year ; I’m going to raise some from seed. If I 
can only get a cherry-colored one, or a sky-blue one, or a 
Tyrian-purple one, my fortune is made. And I will name 
it for you, Artemisia, and, just think, we shall be able 
to—” 

“Remember the milkmaid,” said practical Artemisia. 
“When hundreds of florists, all over the country, with 
acres of greenhouses and experience, are trying continually 

to produce flowers of those colors, it isn’t probable that 
"you, a mere amateur, with only a little patch of Jersey 
clay—” 

“‘ Artemisia,” interrupted the other, ‘ why are you con- 
tinually damping my aspirations? I have some seeds 
which I raised myself—crosses between Iolanthe and 
Gluk, between Gold Thread and Elaine, between Mrs. 


Rundle and Thunberg, between Chang and Delicata and 
lots of others; and Mr. Wirestalk, the florist, who is chrys- 
anthemum-mad as well as myself, has given me a lot to 
try, and I’m going to plant them this very day.” 

Dismay dropped like a cloud across the face of Arte- 
misia. ‘Plant seeds of those delicate things in Decem- 
ber! and in a house warmed solely by coal stoves! and 
where there is only one available south window! and 
when there is only one room in the house, and that my 
bedroom, that is even warm enough to sew in, to write 
in, or sit in, without a shawl, after November! You never 
can mean it.” 

“ But I do mean it,” persisted Agricola, who, like most 
amiable persons, was extremely obstinate when he smelt 
the least whiff of opposition in the air. And he pro- 
duced from the cellar three shallow boxes filled with 
carefully prepared earth. 

“Now, Agricola,” said Artemisia, her prophetic soul 
perceiving too plainly what was in store for her, “if you 
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plant those seeds they will just spoil the whole winter for 
me. I shall be continually watching and watering, and 
moving them out of draughts, and chasing the sunshine 
with them, and sacrificing all my brilliant geraniums for 
the sake of those ugly little flowerless plants—and not 
only so, but I shall have to take them to bed with me 
every cold night. You know how you raise plants ; you 
are away all day and all the really worrying work and 
bother of them falls to my share. Don’t plant ’em!” 

“ T should think you might do one little thing for me,” 
said the aggrieved amateur, forgetting, like most of his 
sex, how many myriads of “little things” she had been 
doing for him in the last twenty years. “I’m sure you're 
as fond of chrysanthemums as I am.” 

“Yes, Iam fond of them, or I never should have done 
so much hard work for them,” replied she. “ And I’m 
still willing to work for them, when it is necessary ; but 
your plants will be no farther along next October than 
mine, which I shall plant in May. Don’t plant ‘em.’ 

“There!” said unconvinced Agricola, covering up the 
last precious seed in the earth—* now, if you'll just take a 
wet brush and spray that soil, and set the boxes in a good 
warm place, those seeds will be up in a week or ten days. 
Don't look so glum, Artemisia, think of the splendid 
cherry-colored chrysanthemums which will be named for 
you !” 

With a sigh from the bottom of her heart, Artemisia 
took charge of the boxes, ‘‘ Like Pandora’s,” said she, 
“there’s a grain of hope in ’em, but that’s all.” The 
kitchen, of course, was the warmest place, but it was a 
small three-cornered apartment, and the two windows 
looked north and west, and the western one was darkened 
by a weeping willow. In the parlor, two windows looked 
north and were obscured by the front porch with a screen 
of honeysuckle; and one window looked east, straight 
against a dense balsam-fir. 

““Whoever built this house had a rooted antipathy to 
stove-plants,” muttered Artemisia, as she came into the 
dining-room and stood by her one precious ‘south win- 
dow, her one gleam of sunshine and blossom through 
the dreary, drizzling winters. It was gay now with gera- 
nium flowers—scarlet, and white, and pink, and crimson. 
A flourishing heliotrope sweetened the air, and a beautiful 
begonia hung out its clusters of coral pendants, while a 
lovely Nile lily showed a slowly whitening bud, and a 
pretty blue-eyed browallia spread dozens of wide-awake 
flowers. | 

“Some of you must make room for these unsightly 
boxes,” said Artemisia, as she exiled one geranium to 
the kitchen and two more to the shadowy parlor, where, 
though they kept alive, they always obstinately refused to 
bloom. 

The boxes must be watched narrowly, because the 
surface dried so rapidly in the stove-heated room. After 
a week or so of waiting, she saw the smali green pips 
appear, and then diligence must be doubled. They were 
too feeble to bear a drop of water, and must be moist- 
ened with fine spray, made by drawing one’s hand across 
a wet brush—and this not once, but half a dozen times a 
day. Presently there came down a “cold snap,” and Ar- 
temisia dared not leave the little plants downstairs over- 
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night, because, though the dining-room fire never went 
out, still, the house, having been built “on a contract ” 
(Artemisia said she supposed that was what made the 
wood-work contract so, and leave such enormous cracks) 
was very airy in cold weather, and the loose window- 
casings were apt to prove treacherous to tender plants 
left near them. So Artemisia took the baby plants to bed 
with her, as she had said, and then worried half the night 
for fear they would damp off, or dry up, or in some way 
wither and cease. 

At first there were about a hundred of the plants. But 
some of them “damped off” in that irrational manner so 
familiar to florists; some of them appeared to be cut off 
just below the surface of the soil by an invisible insect 
or grub, which never explained itself, and some of them 
seemed to give up the ghost of their own free will; with- 
out just cause. Every Sunday Agricola would take a, 
look at them. 

“Two more defunct, Artemisia,” he would remark, re- 
proachfully ; ‘‘don’t you water ’em too often? or per- 
haps keep ’em too dry? If I have fifty per cent. of ’em 
to bed out in the spring I shall be lucky.” And Arte- 
misia sighed and tugged the boxes upstairs again, walk~ 
ing up the front breadth of her skirts at every step, as is. 
the fate of women who climb stairs with both hands full. 
In a day or two, if the sun shone, it occurred to her that 
the solar rays and the heat from the register together 
perhaps made it too warm for the young plants up there, 
and so she took them down again. “ Alas!’ said Arte- 
misia, parodying the words of one of her favorite hymns, 


‘* What various hindrances we meet 
In raising plants by coal-stove heat!” 


The accident imp lay continually in wait for the seed- 
lings. One day the heavy curtain at the dining-room win- 
dow was heedlessly dragged across the end of a box, and 
off went half a dozen brittle stems; then somebody, and 
it wasn’t Artemisia, laid the ‘ Life and Letters of Jane 
Welsh Carlyle ’ on one of the boxes, and the melancholy 
burden killed several more; and one day Artemisia’s 
canary birds, out of their cage for an airing, mistook the 
young plants for salad and devoured several others, with- 
out waiting for oil or vinegar. 

So the winter worried along, and by-and-by, after every- 
body was tired to death of drizzle and lead-colored skies. 
and frozen bare ground (for there were only a few little 
flurries of snow that winter, and even Artemisia’s hardy 
lilies and rose-bushes winter-killed as they never do in 
Maine), spring approached, in a gingerly and unwilling 
fashion, advancing one step and going back two, like the 
arithmetical frog in the well. And after a great deal of 
this Marching and counter Marching, which extended 
across April and into May, it was time to make the 
garden. 

- Now, the State of New Jersey is composed largely of 
red clay ; and for many years the inhabitants thereof have 
been mostly engaged in molding up and baking their 
State into tobacco-pipes, drain-tiles and an inferior grade 
of flower-pots and selling it to outsiders in these shapes. 
Probably no other State in the Union is so widely dissemi- 
nated among the other States as is New Jersey. Smokers, 
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from northern Maine to the Gulf, draw the divine aroma 
of the poisonous weed through a piece of the State of New 
Jersey. The question suggests itself, what will become 
of the Jerseymen after they have baked and sold the last 
lump of their native soil? Does not even Nature herself 
abhor a vacuum? And will there not then be lots of men 
without a country ? 

The acre upon which Agricola had pitched his tent had 
for its surface soil, red clay; the sub-soil was red clay, 
and the sub-subsoil was red clay and stones, and the very 
bowels of the earth appeared to consist of the same ma- 
terials. The native growths appeared to be coarse, rough 
‘grasses, cockles, bur-marigolds, beggars’-ticks and poison 
ivy, enlivened in their season by wild carrots and ox-eye 
daisies. It was not a garden, but simply space for a gar- 
den; and on this unpromising groundwork did the two 
enthusiastic amateurs attempt to superimpose arable ma- 
terial sufficient for a flower-garden in general, and chrys- 
anthemums in particular. Two horses and two men with 
a plough and a harrow, sundry other men with spades, 
forks, shovels, hoes, rakes, trowels and all manner of dig- 
ging and pulverizing implements, were called into requi- 
Sition in the attempt to “ meller ” the hard-hearted soil. 
Leaf-mould from the woods, stable manure bought with 
gold from neighbors who cheated scandalously in both 
quality and quantity, ashes, brook-sand, guano, bone- 
dust, soot, sulphate of ammonia and various sorts of 
florists’ fertilizers, put up in bags like confectionery, and 
costing about as much—all these and more did Agri- 
cola purchase with money and pour into the ungrateful 
bosom of his garden, which, like the insatiable daughter 
of the horse-leech, continually yawned and yearned for 
more. 

Then came the bedding-out. Not only the seedlings, 
which Artemisia turned out of doors with a sigh of real 
relief, but dozens and dozens of plants from England, 
from France, from Germany and from Long Island—all 
the newest kinds, the latest novelties, Chinese, Japanese, 
anemone, incurved, reflexed, pompon; by mail, by hand, 
by express, by steamer, by dozens they came, until ar- 
ranged in ranks over three hundred precious plants, each 
with its lordly name carefully written on a white pine 
label and stuck in the ground beside it, stood waiting for 
the bugs and the whirlwind. 

And not in vain. The bugs came first-—in June. Arte- 
misia had frequently remarked, with bitterness, that noth- 
ing but buildings could be raised on red clay; but she 
presently found it especially adapted to the raising of 
June-bugs—great, blundering, booming, bumbling, bounc- 
ing beetles, which bored their way out of the ground at 
night, leaving the surface so full of round holes that it 
looked like a Creedmoor target. Though these pests 
were active only at night they were crazily attracted to- 
ward a light. Artemisia often used to brush a pint of them 
off the outside of the window-sill, where they fell, help- 
lessly sprawling on their backs in the vain attempt to get 
through the glass to the kerosene lamp inside. They 
were not specially fond of chrysanthemums, but ate rav- 
enously maple-leaves, rose-leaves and buds and blooms, 
apple-tree leaves, cherry-tree, peach-tree and quince-bush 
leaves, sweet-briar shoots, and everything that was pret- 


tiest and most valuable in the garden. The weeping-wil- 
low at the western end of the house was populous with 


them as soon as the sun set, and the evergreens were SO ~ 


full of them that in the still evenings they made a noise 
like the distant voice of the sea. The maples, which 
grew all along the street fence, were favorite champing- 
grounds of the destructive creatures, and in the mornings 
wide circles beneath the trees were carpeted with gnawed 
fragments of young leaves. The two devoted floricultur- 
ists, armed with two old tomato-cans and a lantern, used 
every evening to go out in the garden, visit every rose- 
bush and fruit-tree and gather the beetles by handfuls ; 
for though the insects were rapid and vigorous flyers they 
were very slow to take wing, and could be gathered as 
rapidly as cranberries. 

After the cans were filled, what was to be done with 
them? Cold water did not even wet their polished 
armor; hot water would not kill them ; soda, oxalic acid, 
vinegar, acetic acid and kerosene, alike failed to make any 
impression on them. They could only be prevailed upon 
to die by actual cremation. “And I don’t doubt,” haz- 
arded Artemisia, ‘that even their ashes will rise in new 
beetles next year.” 

Then there were green worms, turned up with yellow 
and picked out with black—the creatures which eat 
tomato-vines in the North and tobacco in the South. 
These took an occasional lunch off the chrysanthemums, 
but to stomachs attuned to tobacco the mild astringent 
bitter of Agricola’s favorites was but an insipid flavor, and 
so they escaped destruction. Then came the thunder- 
storms and the sudden irrational winds for which the 
locality is famous, and after every shower Artemisia 
went out to find more or less of her plants prostrate in 
the mud, supporting-sticks, neat labels and all, “in one 
red burial blent.”? All these must be righted, and the red 
mud washed off, the bruised leaves cut off and everything 
put in order for the next flurry. Then, in their season, 
came caterpillars of assorted colors and sizes; and green 
aphides and black aphides; and all these went, in their 
season, too, excepting the black aphides. They stayed. 
In spite of white hellebore, and yellow snuff, and black 
pepper, and red pepper, and dust, and ashes, and mut- 
tered profanity from Agricola, they stayed. 

So did the neighbor’s hens. Mrs. Feeble, who lived 
next door (half of Agricola’s acre divided him from the 
Feebles), was rich in the undesirable wealth of hens and 
boys—all alike bold and bad and breachy, and altogether 
unwelcome visitors in a flower-garden. The boys med- 
dled with whatever they saw after climbing the party 
fence, and stole whatever they wanted, until plain-spoken 
Artemisia, who always liked to be understood, distinctly 
told them (in the hearing of their mother, who was 
peering through the venetians, and thought herself in- 
visible) that the picket fence was not an accidental pro- 
duction of the soil, but was put there on purpose to 
keep people out. “The next time your mother sends 
you over here on an errand,” said she, knowing per- 
fectly well that the boys went and came as they chose, 
without let or hindrance from their mother, “come in at 
the gate and go out the same way. And don’t climb this 
fence again this summer.” And though they still stole 
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the fruit and the squashes, they did not invade by day- 
light and make a play-ground of the flower-beds. 

But the hens were incorrigible. The Feebles had no 
garden—nothing but “stubborn glebe” was in their en- 
closure—and the hens were wild to scratch in friable soil. 
They were particularly fond of places where seeds had 
just been planted or young plants newly set, and they 
dug out and ate seeds and plants alike, without caring 
that some of the latter had cost five shillings apiece in 
London and a hundred times that amount in work and 
worry. Even after the plants were strong and well- 
grown, the hens would excavate and burrow at their roots 
until the foliage withered in the sunshine, and when Ar- 
temisia, with much “ shooing,” went to drive them out, at 
the expense of draggled skirts and dew-wet feet, she 
would find some of the precious plants flat on the ground 
quite undermined, and perhaps with the best shoots bro- 
ken short off. 

“When I finally take leave of all honesty, self-respect, 
and decent regard for the rights of others,” said Arte- 
misia, after a day of unusual hen-worry, “I know a way 
in which I can get an easy living, without work, trouble 
or risk, and still keep my standing in the church and my 
footing in respectable society.” 

“ Those things don’t seem compatible,” remarked Agri- 
cola, picking the superfluous buds from a flourishing Pére 
Delaux; “ how wiil you manage it ?”’ 

“T’ll keep hens,” said Artemisia, grimly—‘feed and 
fatten them entirely on my neighbors, in spite of com- 
plaint, remonstrance and entreaty, sell eggs at the high- 
est New York price to the people who support my hens, 
eat all the chickens I want, and sell the others (when it is 
too late for them to do any more mischief) in Washington 
Market for ‘broilers.’ ” 

Only a few days previous, under cover of handing 
Mrs. Feeble a dish of luscious Louise pears over the 
party fence, she had said to that lady, in her pleasantest 
manner : 

“Mrs, Feeble, I think you cannot be aware how very 
troublesome your hens are in my garden. They eat every 
tomato as soon as it shows the red. I have been obliged 
to purchase tomatoes all summer, although my vines 
have produced plenty of them. But these chrysanthe- 
mums are of more value than many tomatoes. A great 
part of them were imported at considerable expense, and 
they have cost still more in labor and care. I cannot 
bear to see them destroyed so by the hens.” 

““Oh, drive them’ home, drive them home,” said Mrs. 
Feeble, as though disposing easily of the whole matter, 
while she took a comfortable bite from a pear, ‘“ I’m 
never offended when people drive my hens home.” 

“Excuse me, Mrs. Feeble,” said Artemisia, with some 
dignity, “but I really have something else to do besides 
driving home your hens. And my feet are wet through 
now, with following them through the deep grass. I 
must seriously insist that you keep them at home.” 

“I wish you'd tell me how to do it,” replied their owner. 
“T really can’t stay out-doors and watch them.” 

“And yet you advise me to do it,” said Artemisia. 
“ As for telling you how to keep them at home, I never 
attempt to teach people their own business, but I should 
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think cutting their heads off would be as sure a way as 
any. It makes no odds to me how they are kept out; 
but I cannot have them in my garden. I keep neither 
hens, dog, cat, nor any other thing, to annoy my neigh- 
bors; but my garden is made a stamping-ground for 
three different flocks of hens, five cats and four dogs, all 
belonging to my nearest neighbors, It doesn’t seem to 
me to be quite fair.” 

“Well, it zs trying,” said Mrs. Feeble, finishing her 
second pear, “and I'll tell you what I’m going todo. I 
shall kill all my chickens in November (‘“ Alas,” groaned 
Artemisia inwardly, “after the garden is frozen!”) and 
then I shall send you a nice fat broiler !”’ 

“TI beg you will oz,” said Artemisia, now quite roused ; 
“if I preferred broilers to chrysanthemums there are 
plenty in the market, and I have the same right to keep 
hens as my neighbors. Besides, I am not a South Sea 
Islander; I never eat my personal enemies. A hen 
which has cost me work, loss and irritation all summer, 
I am sure would not set at all well on my stomach.” 

“ Hens ave a bother,” said Mrs. Feeble, meditatively 
contemplating a third pear. ‘‘I remember when I was a 
girl at home how they used to worry mother. Why, one 
year they scratched up a dozen hills of early peas! Think 
of that now! Luckily, you haven’t any peas or corn for 
them to destroy !”’ 

Artemisia turned toward her own door without another: 
word, pursued by the strident voice of Mrs. Feeble: “E 
shall send you the broiler!” 

“What’s the use,” said she to Agricola that evening,. 
“what zs the use to talk with a person who thinks that a. 
dozen hills of early peas, which can be got anywhere and, 
planted in five minutes, are of more value than all your 
costly plants? If you should bray Mrs. Feeble in a mor-. 
tar, yet would not her foolishness depart from her.” 

“What are you going to do with the broiler ?”’ asked, 
Agricola, laughing. 

“ Bury it under the Delaware grape-vine,’ 
Artemisia, with decision. 

“Do you want my advice?” asked the other. “If so, it 
is just this, my friend: Wait till you get it!” 

The summer had opened promisingly enough, but pres-. 
ently it forgot to rain, and a weary drought ensued.. 
There is always a drought in Jersey at one end or the. 
other of the fitful and violent summer. And pretty soon 
the chrysanthemums, being fond of coolness and moist-. 
ure, began to demand water, and Agricola pumped and 
carried water, and Artemisia pumped and carried more- 
water, and they both sprinkled and ladled and dipped and 
showered it on the chrysanthemums till the perspiration 
trickled down their faces, while the blazing sun poured 
down upon them, and their arms ached and their shoul-. 
ders ached and their heads ached and the bloodthirsty 
Jersey mosquito bit them until they were driven nearly 
wild. 

Then Agricola, who was famous for bright thoughts,. 
suddenly thought of a force-pump. ‘ The very thing!” 
said he. ‘With a hundred feet of hose I can reach 
nearly every chrysanthemum in the garden, and we can. 
throw as much water in half an hour as we can now in, 
half a day!” 


, 


answered’ 
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“ But it unfortunately happens,” said Artemisia, “that 
when the weather is particularly dry the water in the well 
is particularly low.”’ 

“Don’t prophesy evil,” said Agricola, all agog with his 
new project. So within a few days an expensive force- 
pump was purchased, and a man enticed from the village 
to set it. “It will be just fun to water the plants with 
this,” said the proud proprietor, as he proceeded to attach 
the hose-pipe and put on the nozzle. 

But Artemisia presently discovered that it was some- 
thing more than “just fun.” If she held the nozzle it 
muddied her dress and wet her feet, and covered her with 
spatters of liquid red clay; if she left it in disgust and 
took a turn at the pump, it pulled her arms out of their 
shoulder-sockets and made her heart beat so that it 
choked her. In either case both her hands were fettered 
and so the mosquitoes made her extremity their oppor- 
tunity, and stung her arms, hands, shoulders, face, neck 
and feet until she felt on fire. And just as she was about 
to protest that she really could not endure it a minute 
longer, lo, the faithless well was dry! Exhausted, pump- 

ed out, used up, done for. And Artemisia exclaimed, 
© What ill-luck will happen next?” 

So the force-pump investment was, on the whole, a 
failure, since whenever there was plenty of water in the 
well the ground was wet enough; and whenever the 
ground was dry there was a scarcity of water in the well. 
“What an odd coincidence!” said Agricola, “and how 
odd that it never occurred to me before! It seems like 


bee ltrs fate 
ing her warning. 

By-and-by, in the fall, the drought broke up—and so, 
nearly, did the chrysanthemums—in the three-days’ stress 
of wind and rain which attended the first equinoctial. 
There are generally three or four equinoctials every au- 
tumn in Jersey. Those of the chrysanthemums which 
were not tied up to rods were flattened in the mud again, 
and many of those which weve tied up were cut off by the 
string. Several of the most promising were snapped off 
close to the ground, and that without remedy. It was 
noticeable that from the beginning, whenever a plant was 
killed, either by accident, drought, drowning, hens, dogs 
or wind, Agricola smote his breast and exclaimed, “ I'll 
wager that’s the cherry-colored one!” And Artemisia 
smiled sadly and said, “I’m pretty sure it is the sky-blue 
one!” 

It was possible, by forcing and coaxing, to make some 
of the plants show flower-buds in July and August; but 
if they bloomed in hot weather they were sure to scorch 
and curl and become flat failures. “Of course they can 
do it in England,’’ said Artemisia ; “they never have any 
sunshine there. But in this country, or at least in Jersey, 
early chrysanthemums in the open air are just impossible.” 

“They are the most self-willed flowers in the world,” 
said Agricola, ‘ They will not bloom properly until cold 
weather, and yet they resent the first sharp frost. There 
isn’t a minute’s peace with them after the cold pee 
begin.” “Nor before, either,” said she. 


said practical Artemisia, remember- 


(To be continued.) 


A Grey 


‘* OF all flowers, 
Methinks a rose is best.” 
—BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER. 


ESSIE HOWLAND was in the flower-garden, gather- 
ing a bouquet. She picked a few carnations, smelled 
of the heliotrope, and was just admiring a beautiful rose, 
when, conscious that someone was near, she looked up 
and saw a boy just outside the fence, gazing at her and the 
flowers with unfeigned delight. She was not quite old 
enough to think the admiring looks were for her, but sup- 
posed they were all for the flowers she so dearly loved ; 
so she pulled off a rose from the bush, which she held in 
her hand arid offered it to the boy. He eagerly thanked 
her and hurried away. Jessie watched for him often 
after this, but he did not come again, and the occurrence 
gradually faded from her mind. 

Mr. Howland’s family lived in a small country place, 
-quite a number of miles from the city where Mr. How- 
land was engaged in business, and where he went every 
morning and returned on a train in the evening. They 
much preferred living in this way, as they could have the 
advantage of both city and country. Mr. Howland was 
very fond of flowers, and had many rare and beautiful 
plants in the large flower-garden at the side of the house, 
and as it fronted the street it was greatly admired by alj 
passers-by. The grass in the large yard in front of the 
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house was kept very clean and so closely cut that it looked 
like velvet. There were many large old trees, which gave 
delightful shade in the hot summer months, and a pretty 
little summer-house covered with clematis, which bore a 
profusion of purple flowers. There was also a fountain 
whose waters flashed in the sunlight, glowed with many 
colors and fell sparkling into the marble basin below. 
The house, which was some distance from the street, was 
large and commodious. It had bay windows and long, 
vine-covered piazzas, where one ‘might sit and view the 
beauty around. It was altogether a most delightful sum- 
mer retreat, as many of their friends agreed who came to 
visit them at this time. Jessie was the only child and 
had her father’s love for flowers; she spent a great deal 
of her time among them, and daily grew more beautiful 
under their sweet influence. 

But we must go back and discover the whereabouts of 
the boy who had been so pleased with Jessie’s proffered 
flower. Harry Wilton was the only son of a widowed 
mother, and his ambition was to become large enough 
to earn their living. He had always attended school, 
and his mother had to exert every effort for their sup- 
port. They lived in the great city, where prices were 
high and labor cheap. But they had always managed to 
get along, and their small rooms were models of neat- 
ness, if not of comfort. The morning that Harry passed 
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Mr. Howland’s was Saturday, a holiday in the schools, and 
as one of his friends was coming into the country he 
rode with him, and while the man‘was finishing his busi- 


ness Harry walked on until he reached this place where. 


the flowers had attracted his attention, as he also had a 
taste in that direction. How often he had wished that 
he might have a plant of his very own to put in the sunny 
south window in their little sitting-room at home. But 
all their money had to be spent for necessaries, so he had 
never been able to gratify his desire. But when Jessie 
gave him the rose he noticed that it had a long stem with 
a small branch, which he thought might grow. If it 
only would he might have a plant after all. So he hurried 
away, anxious to reach home. The man was waiting and 
though the way home seemed long to Harry, he soon 
reached there and was so excited over his new treasure 
that he could hardly stop to explain all to his mother as 
he begged for something to put it in, and never was a 
boy happier than Harry as he proceeded to fill a small 
jar with earth in which he carefully put his slip, which 
seemed suited with its new quarters, as it soon rooted 
and one day surprised its owner with a small leaf at the 
top; others followed, and after this it grew rapidly and 
fully repaid the care bestowed upon it, until finally there 
was a bud discovered, which expanded into a beautiful 
cream-colored rose. Harry’s joy knew no bounds as he 
rushed out for Jim, a man who sold plants on the street, 
and whose acquaintance he had made through the me- 
dium of the flowers which he had so often admired. 

Jim had often wished he might give him one of his 
plants, but they were not his and he was obliged to use 
all his money for his own family. When Harry found 
him he had just reached home, and so came and admired 
the rose enough to satisfy its owner. As Jim went home 
that night he had a plan in his mind for Harry’s welfare. 
He thought it over and over, as he was a man of few 
original ideas, and finally resolved that he would venture. 
So, when he went to his work the next morning, he told 
his employer at the greenhouse about the new rose, and 
then, gaining courage, told about Harry’s love for flowers 
and how he had always wished that he might sell plants 
as Jim did, and Mr. Brown, the owner of the greenhouse, 
seemed quite interested, and said he would go that night 
with Jim and see the wonderful plant. So they both 
went, and Mr. Brown was as enthusiastic as could be 
_wished. He inquired where it was found; but Harry 
would tell no one that but his mother, as he could not 
talk of the beautiful, fairy-like creature who gave it to 
him. He then wished to buy it, but that was not to be 
thought of at any price., As he talked with Harry he 
was pleased with his honest, frank ways, and decided 
that he was the boy he needed to work in his greenhouse. 
So it was settled that he should go. The wages were 
small, but they seemed very large to Harry. And then 
to think of working among the flowers! That was best 
of all. He was to attend school part of the day and the 
rest of the time he worked in the greenhouse, slowly 
but steadily rising year after year, until he became a part- 
ner in the largest greenhouse in the city, the name of 
the firm being Brown & Wilton. Now he could support 
his mother in ease and luxury, and they had a nice home 
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of their own in a pleasant part of the city. Meanwhile 
Jessie had been away to school, graduated with high 
honors, and become a beautiful and accomplished young 
lady. She was to spend the winter with one of her 
friends in the city. It is needless to say that she was the - 
belle of the season and received much attention. One 
day there was a bouquet sent to her, but as this was a 
usual occurrence she thought nothing of it but went on 
with her preparations for the evening. When these were 
finished she went to look at the flowers. 

“My favorite roses!’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘ Where could 
they have come from? I never saw any except on the 
bush at home, which father felt so badly over when it 
died and which he has never been able to replace.” 

There was no message left with them, and Jessie 
thought over her various acquaintances, vainly endeavor- 
ing to find which one sent them. However, she could 
not forbear wearing a cluster of the beautiful buds, which 
seemed like an old friend of her childhood. Once that 
evening, as she was talking with Mr. Wilton, who was 
one of her admirers, she noted a flash of triumph in his 
eyes as he looked at the buds, and she thought: “I will 
find out if he sent them.” Sothe next day she sent a 
servant to the greenhouse, with orders to purchase some of 
the buds, but there were none to be found. She then dis- 
missed the subject from her mind, and gave herself up 
entirely to the enjoyment of her visit, the time being fully 
occupied until the last evening of her stay, when her 
friend gave a large party in her honor, and she was sur- 
prised with another bouquet of the rose-buds. She could 
wear them just once more; and they seemed to belong 
to herself, for when at home she had watched over and 
tended her plant with so much care. 

That evening, when she found herself alone in the con- 
servatory with Mr. Wilton, and they were discussing 
flowers with much enthusiasm, he said: 

“You wear some rare buds to-night.” 

Then she told him about her favorite rose-~-bush; how 
it had been brought froma foreign land to her father by a 
dear friend of his, who had since died, and of his efforts 
to find another like it, and, as she said that he would give 
almost anything to replace it, Mr. Wilton quietiy replied, 
“T have one, and your father may have it on one condi- 
tion.” So he told her the history of the plant to which 
he owed his success in life; how he had been offered 
large sums for it, but had always kept it in his posses- 
sion, hoping that sometime he might meet again the 
bright-eyed girl who gave it to him. 

As Jessie listened, the memory of it all flashed through 
her mind, and she said: ‘“‘So you were that little boy 
to whom I gave the rose?”’ 

And he replied: “Yes. I knew you the first evening 
that we met, but I wished to wait and see if I could win 
the love of one who has been my ideal for years before 
I revealed my identity. And now, with your permission, 
I shall soon visit your father and restore his long-lost 
rose-bush. But I shall ask for a great reward. May I 
go?” 

And what could Jessie say but yes, when she knew 
how long her father had wished for his roses ? 

EVELYN. 
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Tidy. 


PRETTY and an effective result is often had when 
A the least work is expended, and this is shown in the 
tidy design given in our illustration. Its beauty depends 
principally on the combination of colors. It is made of 
cream-colored cotton grenadine; half a yard will be suf- 
ficient, as the width will answer for the length ; it can be 
bought for twenty-six or twenty-eight cents a yard. It 
should be a yard long after it is hemmed, and the hem 
should be an inch deep on the bottom and sides. The 
threads are drawn out in four spaces an inch and a half 
wide and equal distances apart. Light green, pink, blue 
and yellow satin ribbons are then run in and the end of 
each ribbon is finished in a point, to which a little tassel 
made of a contrasting color is attached. The tidy is 
caught together in the middle with a bow of many loops 
and ends of the four shades of ribbon. 

1. WELCH. 


My Hassock. 


N old-fashioned traveling-bag, made of a handsome 

piece of Wilton carpet, furnished the material, which 
was nearly in one piece, as its ancient shape required 
seams only on the ends, and when loosened from the 
frame the strip measured about three-quarters of a yard 
in length. I cut from paper a circle twelve inches in di- 
ameter, with six rather deep scallops in the edge. Using 
this for my pattern, I cut a similar-shaped piece from the 
carpet and sewed around the edge a cord covered with 
dark leather. Two half circles, measuring three inches 
on the straight side, were also cut from the carpet, simi- 
larly corded on the rounded side, lined with enameled 
cloth and sewed on opposite scallops of this circular piece. 
These were for the handles or “ears” of the hassock. 
A straight piece of the carpet, six inches in width, was 


used for the sides and sewed firmly to the corded top, 
care being taken while sewing to keep the straight piece 
rather scant, to prevent flaring sides, and so spoil the 
shape. In order to have the bottom of the hassock stiff 
and secure, I had a thin board sawed out like my paper 
pattern, but half an inch smaller in size, being careful to 
follow the scallops accurately. I filled the carpet top as. 
full as I possibly could with hay cut very fine, crowded 
this board in over it, the scallops corresponding with 
those in the carpet top, and tacked the lower edge of the 
side piece securely to the edge of the board. A covering 
of enameled cloth finished the bottom neatly. 
. S. A. WRay. 


Wall-Pocket for Duster. 


JAPANESE fan forms a novel wall-pocket. Take 

the rivet from the handle, so the sticks can separate, 

and fasten together the opposite side of the fan, as this. 

forms the lower part of the pocket. Weave bright rib- 

bons through the sticks to within an inch of the ends and 

fasten in the hole at the end of each stick a little tassel 
made of bright-hued crewels. 

The fan thus arranged is tacked on a square board 
covered with any material preferred; that which comes. 
around tea boxes is very suitable, and should be drawn 
over the edges of the board and neatly tacked to the 
back. Rings should be screwed to three corners of the 
board to fasten it to the wall. ESS? We 


Sofa : Pillow. 


HE sofa pillow which furnished this design required’ 

very little work, and is one of the handsomest I 
have ever seen. 

The covering for it is made of terra-cotta plush of a 


Fan WALL-POCKET, 
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very good quality. The design is worked with terra-cotta 
shaded filoselle in long stem-stitch, much longer than for 
fine work. Five strands of the silk are used at a time, as 
less would sink out of sight in the plush; silk shaded in 
the skein is used, and the shading is allowed to come 
where it will. The border is outlined with tinsel, which is 
laid in, a short space at a time, and caught down with fine 
silk, If this design cannot be obtained, any other suit- 
able one can be carried out in the same manner. Fancy 
India silk is used for the other side of the cushion. The 
edge is finished with a heavy cord in which a little tinsel 
shows, and large plush pompons are sewed on the cor- 
ners. Eo, WELCH. 
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They are necessarily rather large in size, as the rope is aS 
heavy as an ordinary clothes-line. Standards are covered 
by closely winding them with the rope, and on them are 


placed bowl-shaped baskets, measuring eighteen inches 


in diameter, made of coils of the rope woven with the 
willow, which seems to serve only as a framework, as it 
scarcely shows on the outside. In some cases these bas- 
kets are bronzed around the top; in others the rope ap- 
pears to be simply coated with shellac. 


Very dainty fans to correspond with evening costumes 
are made by removing all but the rim and handle from 
a very small Japanese fan. Cover the frame thus left 


DesIcN FOR SOFA PILLow. 


Decorative Notes. 


VERY attractive lounge cushion can be made of odd 
bits of single zephyr. If the worsteds are of many 
bright colors, so much the better; if not, it would be ad- 
visable to get a few shades of red, blue, orange and green 
to mix with what you already have. Then, commencing 
with any color you choose, crochet a chain the desired 
length of the cushion, and work back and forth on this 
in star-stitch, making only a few stars of one shade of 
color and interspersing the bright colors to suit the fancy. 
When completed the effect is something like mosaic. 
Full directions for working the star-stitch are given in 
the FLORAL CABINET for February of the present year. 


Among the few novelties shown during this season at 
the decorative stores are the baskets made of hemp rope. 


with bolting-cloth and bind the edge with narrow ribbon 
the color of your costume. Paint on one side a cluster of 
violets, sweet peas, or any delicate design. The effect is 
very beautiful on the thin materials. Tie a bow of ribbon 
around the handle. 


A blotting-pad is even more convenient than the va- 
rious styles of writing-tablets, and is very easily made. 
A heavy piece of pasteboard, twelve inches long and nine 
inches wide, is used for a stiff back tothe pad. Over this 
two or three pieces of white blotting-paper are laid when 
cut exactly the same size as the pasteboard. To hold 
them together and protect the corners four caps are made 
by cutting once into diagonally two four-inch squares of 
thin pasteboard and covering them neatly on both sides 
with navy blue or black satin, extending the satin over the 
two straight sides of each piece fully three-quarters of 
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an inch, so as to glue these edges firmly to the pasteboard 
back. Line the back of the pad smoothly with satin and 
paint on each cap a little sprig of flowers. 

These ornamental caps, by being snugly fastened over 
the corners, serve to keep in place the blotters, which, as 
they are not fastened, can be replaced by fresh ones as 
often as they become soiled, and when you wish to write, 
your sheet of paper is held in place by slipping its corners 
beneath the caps. ; 


Cases, for carrying comb and brush, tooth-brush, 
sponge, &c., when traveling, are made of a strip of aida 
canvas, nine inches wide and eighteen inches long. Heavy 
gray linen will also answer. On this strip are arranged 


pockets made of gossamer rubber cloth; that which has - 


checked gingham for its foundation is most suitable ; 
the rubber side is used for the inside of the pockets, and 
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as only the checked side shows when the pockets are 
closed it makes a much more appropriate lining to the 
case. The rubber cloth can be purchased for sixty cents 
a yard at most stores where rubber garments are sold, 
and, as it is wide, one-quarter of a yard will furnish 
enough material. The case should be bound around 
the sides and the pockets with a fine quality of narrow 
worsted braid. 


Those who are troubled with sleeplessness and nervous 
affections will appreciate a hop pillow, as its odor is very 
soothing and of much medicinal value. The pillow can Be 
made of any size convenient to rest the head and should 
have an outer cover of gray linen. Any appropriate de- 
sign can be stamped on this and worked in stem-stitch 
with filo floss, which stands washing well. 

CYNTHIA. 
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Bread Made with Compressed Yeast. 


For four good-sized loaves one quart of boiled water 
will be required, three good-sized potatoes (nearly twice 
as large as an egg) and about five pounds of flour. A 
large earthen bowl is best to make it in, as it retains the 
heat better than anything else. The flour should be 
sifted and warmed to insure its being dry and to keep 
the bread at the right temperature. Pare the potatoes 
and boil them. If they are.new, the water they are boiled 
in will do for the bread. When they are done pour off 
the water in a quart measure, and set the potatoes on the 
stove to dry. With one pint of the water scald in the 
bowl two heaping tablespoonfuls of flour; rub out the 
lumps with a wooden spoon, using only a little water at 
first and gradually adding the remainder. Mash the po- 
tatoes, moisten them with some of the water left in the 
quart measure, beat them thoroughly and add the rest of 
the water and turn them into the bowl with the scalded 
flour. The potatoes and flour keep the bread moist, and, 
if it is properly made and taken care of, it will be as 
moist at the end of three or four days as anyone should 
desire. Dissolve one-third of a cake of compressed yeast 
in a spoonful of tepid water, and when the mixture in the 
bowl has cooled so it only feels warm to the finger, add 
the yeast, one tablespoonful of sugar and a teaspoonful 
of salt. Then set the bowl over a wooden pail, with a 
little quite warm water in it, and proceed to mix in the 
flour. Put it in in handfuls and stir with the spoon till 
it is so stiff that you can stir no more; then double up 
your fists and knead in as much more as is required. 
Do not put in the ends of your fingers and imagine you 
are kneading, but close your hands tightly, with the 
thumb inside, and do not open them except when you add 
more flour. This must be done slowly, especially at the 
last, and this quantity of bread should be kneaded thirty 
minutes. It is sufficiently stiff when it will not stick to 
the hands or bowl so as to require flour to loosen it. 


When it is finished see that the water in the pail is warm 


enough so that the bowl feels warm all the time, but 
never hot. Keep it out of a draught, and let it stand till it 
‘feels very soft and light and has risen to more than twice 
its original size. Then knead it down again, using only 
flour enough to dry the hands. Fifteen minutes will be 
sufficient for this kneading, then let it get light again, 
keeping it at the same temperature. It will soon come 
up, and after it has risen the second time it must be 
taken out on the molding-board and molded first in a 
mass and then in loaves. Keep the loaves in a warm 
place, cover them first with a bread-cloth of linen and 
then a heavy flannel one prepared for this purpose, and 
these covers should be used each time the bread rises. 
When it is twice the size of the loaves as they first went 
in the tins it is ready to bake, and it will require about 
forty minutes in a good oven. 
Moonshine. 
This delicate and dainty dessert is very easily and 
quickly prepared and is quite inexpensive compared with 
most recipes for fancy desserts. Beat the whites of six 
fresh eggs to a stiff froth with a Dover egg-beater, then 
slowly add six teaspoonfuls of powdered sugaf and beat a 
half-hour. Have ready one heaping tablespoonful of pre- 
served peaches cut in very small pieces ; a glass of jelly or 
bananas may be used instead. When the eggs and 
sugar have been beaten the required time, stir in the fruit- 
Sweeten some rich cream, flavor with vanilla and when 
the dessert is served pour first some cream in the saucer 
and then place on that a generous spoonful of the moon- 
shine. If not convenient to use cream, make a delicate 
soft custard with the yolks of eggs, being careful not to 
make it thicker than rich cream. Let it get very cold 
and serve the same as with cream. If cream is used and 
you wonder what you can do with the yolks, make them 
into a custard pie, using one and a half pints of milk. 
Mrs. C. G. HERBERT. 


NOTES AND 


Mr. James Y. Murkland, of the firm of Young & 
Elliott, of this city, and secretary of the New York 
Horticultural Society, also secretary of the American 
Seed Trade Association, died at his residence in Hack- 
ensack, N. J., on July 16. We hope to give in our next 
issue some account of his life. 

* ° * 

Sweet Peas.—There seems to be a renewed interest in 
this good old flower, which we are delighted to see, and, 
fortunately, it has shown itself this season, because now 
we can see what a sweet pea is when properly grown, as 
it only can be in cool, wet weather, unless watering on a 
liberal scale is resorted to. The late Mr. Murkland, sec- 
retary of the New York Horticultural Society, had in his 
garden a row fully six feet high, completely covered with 
flowers remarkable for their delicate tints as well as for 
size. These flowers sell readily in the market at remu- 
nerative prices, and are selected by ladies of good taste 
for corsage bouquets in preference to any other flowers. 
If fashion must dictate the flowers worn we are pied 


to see such worthy objects chosen. 


* 
* * 


Society of American Florists:x—The second annual 
meeting of this society will be held at Philadelphia, Au- 
gust 18 to 20, inclusive. The following interesting papers 
will be read before the meeting: 


“What the Craft has been Doing the Past Forty Years.” 
Peter Henderson, Jersey City. 

“*Treatment of Tea Roses during the Summer,” with list 
of best bedding varieties. Antoine Wintzer, West Grove, Pa. 

‘*H. P. Roses for Out-Door Summer Bloom,” with list of 
best varieties. John Henderson, Flushing, L. I. 

**Pot-Grown Roses for Market Purposes, their Care and 
Treatment.” Robert Craig, Philadelphia. 

‘*Fungoid Diseases of the Rose.” H. J. Sackersdorff, 
Bayside, N. Y. 

‘* Model Greenhouses and How to Build Them.” 
May, Summit, N. J. 

Report of Hail Committee and discussion of the subject. 

‘The Advantages of Hot Water over Steam for Heating 
Purposes.” J. D. Carmody, Evansville, Ind. 

‘The Advantages'of Steam over Hot Water for Heating 
Purposes.” J. H. Taylor, Bayside, N. Y. 

‘* How to Build a Flue.” William Hamilton, Allegheny, 
Pa. 

‘**Pot-Grown Decorative Foliage Plants for General Pur- 
poses.” James Taplin, Maywood, N. J. 

‘*Carnations and their Treatment.” 
Wellesley, Mass. 

‘“The Making-Up of Floral Designs in the Most Effective 
Manner, and Suggestions for Developing the Best Taste.”’ 
A. Le Moult, New York city. (Mr. Le Moult will illustrate 
his paper with actual work on the stage, with fresh flowers 
supplied by the Philadelphia florists.) 

Exhibits of greenhouse appliances, such as_ boilers, 
ventilating apparatus, hose, pots, building materials, &c., 
are solicited; also florists’ requisites and articles em- 
ployed in the arrangement of cut-flowers are desired. 


John N 


Joseph Tailby, 


COMMENTS. 


Among the attractions announced will be a show of 
water-lilies and other choice aquatics, including a new 
Victoria Regia and several new varieties of the lotus from 
Japan, by E. D. Sturtevant, Esq., Bordentown, N. J., 
and a banquet at Bryn Mawr, on Friday, the 2oth, 
given by G. W. Childs, Esq., of the Philadelphia Pudlic 
Ledger, for 1,000 guests. In addition to this the florists 
of Philadelphia have an enormous fund with which they 
propose to entertain their visiting friends on a scale never 
before attempted in this country. We hope to attend the 
convention, if for no other reason than to meet our 
genial friend Hendrick, of Albany, as all can learn from 
him the influence flowers exert in the building up of 
character. 


* 
* * 


Hardy Flowers for Cutting.—How many of the beauti- 
ful old-fashioned flowers that have during the past few 
years been again brought to the front, and in many cases 
greatly improved, are well adapted for suppiying material 
for the flower-basket! It would be impossible to even 
name the host of good things, but a few are so conspicu- 
ous at the present time as to merit special mention. First 
on the list are the irises, with their flag-like foliage and 
gorgeous flowers that rival the orchids of the tropics ; then 
there are pyrethrums, single and double, in all shades of 
colors—the pure whites, with their quilled aster-like flow- 
ers, being most useful for wreaths; then the pinks, with 
delightfully fragrant blossoms, borne in abundance. An- 
emones have such brilliant colors that from a good bed one 
may pick out nearly any shade that is required. Aquile- 
gias, or Rocky Mountain columbines, show a vast im- 
provement on the old dull-colored garden variety. Ranun- 
culuses are very beautiful flowers, quite equal to anything 
that we get under glass. Sweet Williams are most useful for 
the same purpose, a bed of only two or three yards square 
yielding hundreds of fine heads of blooms. These plants 
do best treated as biennials—that is, sown in spring and 
as soon as large enough planted out in beds to flower the 
following year. A small space in the reserve garden 
should be devoted specially to the cut-flower supply, as it 
saves disfiguring plants of the same kinds in the beds and 
borders near the house, and when once a stock of these 
hardy plants is obtained, there is little difficulty in pro- 


viding a full supply of flowers fit for cutting. 


* 
* * 


Nasturtiums.—But few know the value of the nastur- 
tium as a bedding plant. We have a bed, ten feet in 
diameter, in a sunny place on the lawn—a bed, by the 
way, that has ever refused to look decent; no matter 
what manner of plant we put in, its appearance was ever 
the same—a slovenly bed. This may, in a measure, be 
due to a large maple at the north and a noble elm at the 
east of it, whose roots find there good feeding ground. 
This year we have filled it with dwarf nasturtiums, and 
success is complete. The whole surface is covered with 
rich green foliage in various shades, and flowers of dark 
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crimson, bright scarlet, spotted maroon, golden-yellow 
and creamy-white colors, so blended as to give the bed 
an ever-changing appearance. 

There is another charm to be added, viz., its cheapness, 
for its cost need not exceed ten cents; one paper of good 
mixed seed will give sufficient plants. Sow the seed 
about the first of March, singly, in small pots, in the 
house. This is the way our plants were secured, and 


none could be finer. ke 


* * 

Good Basket Plants for Towns.—And here is another 
use for the nasturtium, which we take from Gardening 
Illustrated: ‘The simplicity of the major nasturtium 
has, perhaps, operated against its use in floral devices in 
favor of even less showy flowers, and to its exclusion 
from many situations that it might otherwise deservedly 
occupy. This is not cultivated in towns as it should be, 
having regard to its immunity from the influences of 
smoky air; yet we know of instances where the profes- 
sional gardener, surrounded by a blaze of summer bloom, 
will always find space for a few nasturtiums. For basket- 
work in town conservatories they are the very thing, and 
the true amateur would frankly admit that they possess a 
unique appearance when so employed, their intense orange 
and deep maroon-colored flowers being highly attractive, 
and, being rapid growers and continuous bloomers, they 
are well suited for trellis-work. In baskets the seedlings 
should stand four inches apart, and twice that space 
should be allowed for outdoor work. Incidentally the 
yellow creeping-jenny (Lys¢machia nummularta) may 
also be specified for baskets in shaded positions in dense 
town air. The flowers are numerous; this, being a native 
of moist, shaded banks, should be’ well supplied with 
water. Two clean growers for the same purpose are the 
wood ivy (Hedera helix) and the periwinkle (Vinca 
major). The latter should have good rich soil to do 
well.” 


* 
* * 


New York Horticultural Society.—We are frequently 
asked why this society has ceased to hold its monthly 
exhibitions, or if it is dead. As for the latter query we 
trust not, and consider it only a case of suspended ani- 
mation. The facts of the case are the professional flor- 
ists will not exhibit their flowers unless they are sure of 
receiving more in way of premiums than their flowers 
will bring in the market, and even then they will not ex- 
hibit if their customers want the flowers for their regular 
trade. This makes the exhibition business a very uncer- 
tain one; the exhibitors on the one hand are unwilling 
to take any risk, and the public does not want to spend its 
time and money unless it is moderately certain that both 
will not be lost. In other cities there are amateurs who 
are anxious and willing to send in their plants and flow- 
ers that others may enjoy them. There are some of that 
class in and around New York, but it is a sum in simple 
addition, very easy to reckon. As our plant-growers are, 
with but few exceptions, men of moderate means we can 
easily see why they cannot afford to exhibit on a scale 
that would do themselves or the society credit. But we 
cannot see why the millionaire should be the first to de- 
mand his awards when the society has not made half 
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enough on the exhibition to pay them. Perhaps if we 
were worth our millions we could understand it; as it is 
we can only conjecture. 

* ty * 

Lilium candidum.—Again let us say that August is 
the best month of the year to take up and replant this, 
one of the most beautiful of all lilies, in order to have it 
in perfection the coming year. If the work cannot be at- 
tended to this month do not delay it longer than the mid- 
dle of September. This lily makes a growth in autumn 
upon which the flowers of next summer mainly de- 
pend. Prepare a bed carefully by deep working and 
liberal enriching, avoiding in all cases heating manures. 
As soon as the ground is slightly frozen, cover the bed 
with newly-fallen leaves to the depth of three inches, 
using a few brush or evergreen boughs to keep the leaves 
in place, and next year you will have flowers in abundance. 


* 
Sees ee 


A Banana Plant in Hartford.—Several weeks ago 
Messrs. Marks Brothers, the fruiterers, imported a banana 
tree from Baracoa, and placed it in the yard of their resi- 
dence. It has grown considerably since and is a curiosity. 
The plant sends up two leaves, one inside the other, 
tightly rolled together until the green roll has grown two 
or three feet, when the blades unfold. These leaves are 
followed by others until the stems of the leaves have 
formed a smooth trunk, some eight or ten inches thick, 
composed wholly of these leaf stems. The new leaves 
resemble a calla lily in shape when maturing and previous 
to their spreading out. At the end of nine months a 
purple bud appears in the centre of the leaves. Its 
lengthening stem soon pushes the bud beyond the leaves, 
and it hangs down like a huge heart. As the purple en- 
velopes of the bud fall off, rows of buds are disclosed. 
Each miniature fruit has a waxen-yellow blossom. Three 
or four months are required to ripen the fruit, and the 
plant is then withered and dries up or is cut down, to 
sprout again the next year. A plant bears but a bunch at 
atime. This plant in Messrs. Marks’s yard is in excellent 
condition and is leafing finely. It will be placed in a hot- 
house in cold weather. toe 


* 
* * 


A Magnificent Conservatory.—Architect Ralph last 
week submitted to Superintendent Hamilton, of the Alle- 
gheny Parks, Allegheny, Pa., the plans of the Phipps 
Conservatory. The building will be divided into six plant 
houses, five of which-will contain plants for pot purposes, 
and the sixth be utilized for growing show plants. Four 
of the houses, each of which will be 18 feet wide and 
120 feet long, will be used for growing bedding plants. 
The fifth will be 22 feet wide and 120 feet long. The 
sixth house, or conservatory proper, will be 40 feet wide 
and 120 feet long. This, being the largest of the six, will 
be placed on the east of the block, because, if placed in 
the centre, it would be shut off from the sunlight, which, 
though it spoils the effect as to appearance, is a necessary 
matter to the smaller ones. A corridor, 10 feet wide, 
will be built next to the greenhouses, and another one- 
story building, 20 feet wide, will run north of the corri- 
dor and extend the full width of the other buildings. 
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~The east and west corners of this last building. will be 
finished with turrets, starting at the ground and running 
above the building. In the centre of this building there 
will also be a handsome porch, which will serve as the 
main entrance to it and the greenhouses. The eastern 
building will also contain the workshop of the green- 
houses and the office of the Superintendent of Parks. The 
material proposed to be used in the construction of all 
the buildings specified in the plans will be stone for the 
foundations, brick for the hollow walls, with rafters of 
iron, and ridged iron plates for the roofs. The aisles of 
the greenhouses are to be of slate, while the benches and 
other things necessary to its furnishment will be of iron. 
Work has been begun in clearing the old penitentiary site 
of all the débris left after tearing down the buildings, 
and will be continued until completed. 
exe 
The Tiger Iris ( 7¢grzdzas).—About the time when the 
great flaunting petals of Kempfer’s iris died away and 
we bade adieu to the iris proper for a time, these gor- 
geous natives of Mexico burst upon us in all their glory 
of scarlet and gold. In the early morning sunshine these 
tigridias are very lovely. We have several kinds, but 
_ none finer than 7. grandiflora and T. pavonza alba, the 
first bright scarlet and the last pure white, with pur- 
plish blotches in the cup. Seeing how gorgeous these 
tiger irises really are, and remembering how easily they 
may be grown, it is curious that they are not more plenti- 
ful. On cold, wet soils they should be taken up like 
gladioli and laid on the floor of a cellar or shed from 
which frost is excluded. Here, on our light sandy soil, 
they are perfectly hardy, but a covering of ashes or 
cocoa-nut fibre would save them in most localities.— 
- Exchange. 
* 
hae 
A Beautiful Alpine Plant.—A plant of one of the 

most beautiful gems of the Alpine region, lying to the 
north of the Adriatic, has been sent to the London Gar- 
den by Messrs. Backhouse, of York. It is called Edraz- 
anthus serpyllifolius, var. atropurpureus, a near ally, if 
not actually a campanula. It is a dwarf plant, with slen- 
der, trailing shoots, not straggling, but growing in tufts. 
The flowers are one inch across, erect, and of a deep, 
rich purple. There are over a dozen large flowers on the 
small plant sent, so. we can imagine what a mass of it 
would be in the rock garden. It grows well, Messrs. 
Backhouse say, in the rock garden in calcareous soil. 


* 
* * 


Roses as Hedge Plants.—The South utilizes many of 
the more tender roses as hedge plants. With us at the 
- North the same system has been attempted with the 
prairie roses, and the result, when proper attention to 
training has been observed, is very gratifying. Of this 
class, Prairie Queen and Baltimore Belle are favorites, 
planted alternately, thus making, when in bloom, a grand 
show of pink and white flowers. An ordinary wire fence 
—barbed wire is more defensive—makes a good ground- 
work for such a hedge, and then training and pruning 
must never be neglected while growth is active. The 
rose is also especially adapted to massing, and a bed, 
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whether large or small, composed exclusively of either of 
the following, will prove effective: Jacqueminot, Wash- 
ington, Mme. Charles Wood, for red; La France, Anna 
de Diesbach, La Reine, for pink; Coquette des Alpes, 
Caroline de Sansel (almost white), and Mabel Morrison, 
for white. These are all hybrid perpetuals, but their 
places may be substituted with ever-blooming kinds, 
which will give a greater profusion of flowers, although 
not so hardy as the foregoing. 


Books, &c., Received. 


Transactions of the American Horticultural Society 
(formerly the Mississippi Valley Society), Vol. 7/77. This 
volume fully sustains the good impression made by the 
previous volumes. We consider it one of the best horti- 
cultural publications in our library, and should advise all 
who wish entertaining and useful reading to send $2.30 
to the secretary, Prof. W. H. Regan, Greencastle, Ind., 
and secure the three volumes. ' 


Premtum List and Regulations for the Forty-fifth 
Exhibition of the Queens County Agricultural Soctety, 
to be held at Mineola, N. Y., September 21 to 24. This, 
we believe, is the only society in the State that offers to 
amateurs more than $250 in premiums for the best dis- 
plays of plants and flowers. 


Southern Bivouac. We welcome to our exchange list 
this literary and historical magazine, published monthly 
at Louisville, Ky. Those who wish to read “the other 
side” of our war history will find here the story told in a 
way that cannot but interest and instruct. ‘“ The First 
Day of the Real War” is a most fascinating paper. 


The Horticultural Times and Covent Garden Gazette. 
We welcome this “weekly” to our exchange list. It con- 
tains much information of real value, as well as of in- 
terest, to American readers, and the low price, $1.00 per 
year, for which it is furnished ought to secure a large 
subscription list in this country. 


Descriptive Catalogue of Strawberries grown for sale 
by Ellwanger & Barry, Rochester, N. Y. 


Report of the North Carolina State Horticultural So- : 
ciety for 1885. 


Answers to Correspondents. 


New Plants.—//rs. Foshua Rudy.—We cannot say 
where the plants wanted can be obtained. Many of the 
new plants we notice are not yet to be found at our lead- 
ing florists and some of them only in botanical collections. 
Our advice is to consult the best catalogues. Some of 
them may list what you desire. 


Plants for Name.—J/rs. 7. B. Dickerson.—Specimen 
badly broken, but it is a verbascum (mullein), probably 
V. Blattarza, a plant quite common, naturalized from 
Europe. 


S. H. Clark.—The plant sent is Lychnzs vespertina, 
evening cockle. 
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NEWSPAPER WAIFS. 


Owing to the strained relations between the 
two countries Canadian mammas who visit Ameri- 
can beaches will not be permitted to fish in our 
matrimonial waters.—Lowelé Citizen. 


Mr. Hayes—‘‘ My dear, many of my friends 
are urging me torun for Congress.” Mrs. Hayes— 
‘You run for the Indian meal, Rutherford, and feed 
the chickens. That’s better than running for Con- 
gress. And get this morning’s eggs from the barn, 
and then I’ll tell you what to do next.’’—New York 
Sun. 


LOTTA. 

It was always a marvel to the amusement-loving 
public how Lotta could be so sick that the Chestnut 
Street Opera-House, Philadelphia, was compelled to 
be closed for one week, about two years ago, and that 
at the end of that time she was well enough to re- 
sume her play of ‘‘ Nitouche.’’ More than this it was 
noticed that her voice had acquired fresh volume, 
and in ‘‘ Nitouche,”’ which is a singing play, she 
could be heard in ensemble as wellasinsolo. Among 
all the gifted ladies who adorn the stage, Lotta is 
decidedly the pet and favorite. Her intense vitality, 
her beauty, and the versatility of her talents draw 
all classes to see her. She has been on the stage 
since her eighth year and in all that time the breath 
of scandal has never:once assailed her. She is a 
phenomenally devoted child to her mother, in whose 
society she is found at all times. Can it be wondered 
at that this little lady returned so soon to her labor 
at the Opera-House. when we remember that this 
speedy restoration was due to the inhalation of 
Compound Oxygen? <A press correspondent writes : 
“Tt was at the residence of Mrs. James H. Heverin 
of Delancey Place (wife of the eminent counselor)’ 
that I obtained a brief interview with Lotta in refer- 
ence to the treatment of Drs. Starkey & Palen, 
which prevented her a great pecuniary loss. The 
little comedienne was spending the day there, and 
as she answered my card she came bounding into 
the parlor, throwing herself into a luxurious arm- 
chair, and as soon as the formalities of a visit were 
complied with, I at once broached my subject. 

“T hear you have tried Compound Oxygen treat- 
ment, Lotta ?”’ ; 

“Oh, yes! You remember the terrible sore throat 
I had two years ago—that baffled the skill of my 
New York physicians? After burning my throat 
and positively prohibiting my appearance before 
an audience for an unlimited time, 1 was promised 
great things if I would try the ‘ Oxygen,’ so I im- 
mediately came to Philadelphia and put myself 
under the care of Drs. Starkey & Palen.”’ 

‘Did you experience relief immediately ? 

“It was evident from the first inhalation that I 
‘had done the right thing, for it seemed to bring the 
whole trouble under immediate control.” 

“Then you do not favor burning the throat or any 
of the methods usually resorted to?” 

“No. Ithink it is a harsh and cruel treatment and 
it cannot be long before Compound Oxygen will 
come to the rescue of all the profession.” 

“Drs. Starkey & Palen claim that the health ob- 
tained by the Compound Oxygen treatment is as 
genuine and permanent as one’s original health. 
Does your experience confirm that opinion ?” 

“Ves, it most certainly does. I have not been 
sick an hour since I used the Oxygen. My mother 
has also been greatly benefited by the use of the 
Oxygen and is as great an enthusiast as I. It seems 
to invigorate the whole constitution and imparts 
fresh life to every part of the body. In my profes- 
sion Iam always studying from nature. I observe 
the expressions, gestures and ways of the various 
people with whom I meet, and find that my power 
of observation has grown more acute and discrimi- 
nating since my treatment with the Oxygen. In 
the voice alone there is a most perceptible gain. 
Long and sustained notes have become easy and 
whether talking or singing I find it now no labor. 
Persons who sing or talk much on stage or platform 
feela certain amount of exhaustion at the end of 
the season and to them the use of the Compound 
Oxygen would be of great value. I wonder these 
gentlemen have not brought it to the notice of the 


acting profession before. It is just what we all 
need.” 

*“Do you think it would have the same effect on 
the system as change of climate?”’ 

““Yes, and without the disadvantages of long 
journeys in pursuit of health, such as the loss of 
home comforts and the interference with regular 
business pursuits.”’ : 

“Did you have any unpleasant sensations while 
taking the Oxygen?”’ 

‘“No, on the contrary, the sensations were pleas- 
ant.” 

‘“Do you give your full consent to make this in- 
terview public?”’ 

“T certainly do. You are at liberty to say I said 
go. 

Miss Lotta is one of the busiest little ladies in the 
world. Her engagements are continuously requir- 
ing her presence in the cities each season. She 
owns theatres and real estate in America and Europe, 
and large tracts of wooded land in the Northwest ; 
indeed she is one of the wealthiest ladies of the 
stage. Lotta is modest about her own merits. 
She believes the test of talent is public apprecia- 
tion. Surely no one has passed this test with greater 
éclat than this gifted lady; who is still young and 
fresh. Now if the Compound Oxygen can bring back 
to the stage each year this favorite and pet, in prime 
health, the public can but thank Drs. Starkey & 
Palen. Any who may desire to know more of the 
treatment of which so kindly words are spoken 
should write to the office of the physicians, 1529 
Arch Street, for the literature on the subject, which 
is mailed free to all applicants. 
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TROUBLE Some 
_ Thy _ 


Mmsect: Bites 
Bruises, 


All Druggists | 
keeh Pain-K/ ler. 


Toitet Soaps:||| 


“*You have demonstrated that a Zex/ectly pure 
soap may be made. _ I, therefore, cordially com- 
mend to ladies and to the community in genera 
the employment of your pure * La Belle’ toile 
soap over any adulterated article.” 


Is made from the choicest quality 
of stock, and contains a LARGE | 
PERCENTAGE of GLYCERINE; | 
therefore it is specially adapted for — 
Toilet, Bath and Infants. 
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| 
cee | 
Little Girl—‘‘Mamma, why doesn’t the si | 
run over if all the water flows into it ?”? ‘* Nonsens 
child! Don’t you know it’s full of sponges ?””—Bu 
lington Free Press. 4 


A Nautical View.—Mamma—‘ Don’t yi 
know that your father is the mainstay of the fai 
ily?” Freddy—‘ Golly, ain’t he, though, and tl 
spanker, too !’’—Life. ; ; 
‘“‘T meant to have told you of that hole,” sa 
a gentleman to his friend, who, walking in his gag | 
den, stumbled into a pit of water. ‘‘No matter 

said the friend, ‘‘I have found it.”” i 


Friend (taking leave, after spending tt 
evening)—‘‘ Admirable talker your wife is, Brow 
I could listen to her a whole night.’’ Brown (with 
sigh)—‘‘ Ah! I often do !’—London Punch. 


Little Gertrude, a fat, grave personage | 
two years and a half, had given her mother a hug. 
unusual fervor. Said the latter, ‘‘ What makes yc 
love mamma so much to-day, Gertrude?” ‘Wel 
mamma, I must make myself ag’eeable.” —Harper 
Bazar. 


‘* Well, how did you like the sermon Sunday 
we heard one lady ask another on the court-hous 
pavement recently. ‘‘The sermon?” “Yes. Y« 
were at church, weren’t you?” “Yes, certainly, 
‘¢ Well, then, how did you like the sermon!” * 
didn’t hear any sermon ; I belong to the choir,” wé 
the self-satisfied rejoinder.— Chambersburg (Pu. 
Repository. q 


Old Rogerson is a plain, everyday sort ¢ 
a chap, but he has a faith that is very refreshing 
these days of scepticism. Being asked the othe 
day if he wasn’t sometimes fearful of the outcor 
of all his work on the farm, he replied with homely 
eloquence, ‘No, sir, not a bit on’t. I’m willin’t 
trust in Providence, and if we don’t have a drougl 
and I can keep the pesky bugs out 0’ the potatoes, 
haven’t no fear but the crop’ll turn out all right.” _ 


At a funeral in North Carolina a few da} 
ago the coffin arrived at the grave just as the sext 
had finished inspecting some of the dirt thrown w 
and discovered indications of gold. A hurried co 
sultation was held with the widow of the decease 
and she was asked whether she would go ahead at 
work the claim or fill up the hole on the old ma 
‘“‘T guess we'll take the coffin over to the barn al 
leave him there for a few days,” she replied. ‘! 
there’s gold here | want it, and if there isn’tany, wh 
he won’t be no wuss off. Jacob never was no hand 
kick, anyhow, and it’s too late for him to begin nov 
—Wall-Street News. 


—<je 


No. 9. 


~ StanDINg that the crocus is a genus 


comprising nearly seventy species, it 
is singular that comparatively few of 
them are used for garden decoration 
or for the window garden. As a 
garden flower the species are almost 
entirely lost sight of in the large 
number of varieties that have been 
produced by hybridizing. They are 
divided into two classes: the first, 
those that flower in the spring, too 
well known to need description; the 
second, the autumnal flowering, or 
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naked crocus, so called because the flowers are produced 
in the absence of leaves, which, with the seeds, are 
thrown up inthe spring. The plants of this latter class, 
excepting in a popular sense, are not crocuses at all, and 
are included in the genus Colchicum. 

Both the vernal and autumnal species are particularly 
desirable, as they produce their flowers at times when 


flowers are doubly welcome, early in spring and in Sep- . 


tember. The springcrocus is of the easiest culture, and 
we need only to remark that it is a mistake to put them 
into poor ground, since no plants in our garden more 
fully appreciate, or make greater returns for liberal 
treatment as respects good soil and culture. They de- 
mand a dry soil and situation, and in such they flower 
profusely. The bulbs, or more properly corms, should 
be planted at least three inches deep, for, as the new 
corms form above the old ones, they will in three or four 
years push themselves out of the ground if planted too 
near the surface. As often as once in three years the 
corms should be taken up, separated and planted out as 
quickly as possible. The longer they are left out of the 
ground the weaker they become and the later they will 
come into bloom. In starting a new bed with imported 
corms they should be planted as soon as they can be 
obtained, which is usually the latter part of August. If 
left until frost has destroyed all manner of vegetation in 
the garden, as is too commonly the case, very few, if 
any, will flower strongly the coming season, and none 
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satisfactorily. When left in the ground they commence 
new life about the first of September, and before winter 
they have their preparations for spring work complete ; 
the flower buds will be nearly their full length above the 
corm, ready to burst forth into bloom on the first sunny 
days in March. One of the peculiarities of the crocus 
is that when it is in flower the germen, or seed-vessel, is 
still under ground, almost close to the corm and is not 
visible until some weeks after the flower has decayed, 
when it emerges on a white peduncle and ripens its seeds 
above the ground. 

The situation for the crocus bed should be a warm one 
and before hard frosts it should be mulched two or three 
inches with leaves or coarse litter, which is to be taken 
off as soon in spring as the season will warrant. For 
varieties and descriptions the seedsman’s catalogues may 
with safety be consulted, as they are invariably correct. 

C. satzvus, which is the type of the autumnal flowering 
species, should be planted in midsummer and it 
will come into flower in September. One may asso- 
ciate with this the showy yellow Amaryllds lutea with 
advantage, as it flowers at the same time and the 
rich lilac-rose color of the former contrasts finely 
with the latter. Bulbs are cheap and multiply rapidly. 
It is more important to plant these early than it is with 
the spring-flowering varieties, as they will come into 
flower at the proper time, whether in the garden or on 


_the seedsman’s counter. 


PRESIDENT THORPE'S ADDRESS’ TO THE S0UIE 2 aa 
AMERICAN, PLORISIS. 


T is again my pleasure to greet you, and I do so with 
if unbounded satisfaction. I am proud to say that the 
two-year-old seedling is developing finely, and already 
shows signs of bearing good fruit. I can see in the near 
future the Society of American Florists taking a position 
equal to any organization inthe country. The best talent 
in our profession is heart and soul with us and is ready 
and willing to make its mark. 

LOOKING AHEAD. 

When the society gets more deeply rooted and is well 
stayed from every quarter, I hope to see one of its 
branches shaped into an experimental garden where in- 
ventions, appliances and structures of all kinds can be dis- 
played ; attached to it there shall be also a good library. 
This is a branch worthy of the support of those fortunate 
individuals who have not only bountiful wealth but liberal 
hearts to bestow it; with such assistance we could spread, 
octopus-like, into every town and village in the country. 

Another branch should be the establishment of local 
exhibitions controlled by committees appointed by the 
society, whereat new and desirable plants and flowers 
shall be reported upon, thus giving encouragement to 
those members who are debarred from taking part in com- 
petitions where distance is too far from the large cities. 

I hope to see established on a sound basis yet another 
branch, in the shape of a mutual benevolent association, 
which shall be so trained as to afford shelter for those 
members who are overtaken by misfortune. This would 


be é incalculable good. Perhaps this is not the time to 
handle such an important question, but I think it will 
be well for us to ponder over it, as the sooner all good 
undertakings are begun the better for those concerned. 
Would it not be wise for us to appoint a committee to re- 
port as to the best methods of forming such an associa- 
tion at our next general meeting ? 

We must also be patient and persuasive in insuring the 
first side-branch that grew to make a fresh start; from 
some cause or other it (the hail question) got checked, 
and I do hope that before the termination of this meeting 
we shall have solved the question. 

These, then, are a few of the bristling shoots of the 
society which require attention. 


THE PROGRAMME, 

We present. to you to-day a programme rich in those 
topics in which we are the most interested. Indeed, if 
signs do not fail, we shall have such a fund of information 
to digest as to give us material for next year’s considera- 


tion. 
BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


During the past year business on the whole has been 
equal to that of previous years, excepting, perhaps, in 
some localities. The unfortunate labor troubles during 
the spring caused a falling off in the sale of market 
plants. By market plants it will be understood that I 
refer to those plants which are grown and sold in flower; 
for, be it remembered, mechanics and artisans, with 
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their wives, are large buyers of plants when labor is not 
in the throes of disturbance. The sales of cut-flowers 
have been greater than ever. Stock of the finest quality 
never sold higher, on the average, and it truly can be said 
that stock of poor quality never sold lower. 

No radical change has been made as to new additions 
or eliminations of varieties. Of course, roses are in the 
van, followed by a longer list than usual of other flowers. 

Many varieties of summer-flowering plants are now 
grown for cut-flowers, and meet with ready sales in lim- 
ited quantities. A few years since nearly all the flowers 
sold at this season were those used only for funerals. 

The demand for good roses (at really good prices) 
was more than the supply during June and part of July, 
and some growers are providing a supply for “all the 
year round,” which is another milestone on the pro- 
gressive way. 

The new roses, American Beauty and Wm. F. Bennett, 
introduced in 1885, have proved so far very desirable, 
and may be safely placed among the list of good things. 
The new candidates this year are the Bride, a sport 
from Catherine Mermet, which seemingly has all the 
good qualities of its parents, and Her Majesty, which 
as yet has not had a fair opportunity to flower. 
EXHIBITIONS THE CAUSE OF DEVELOPING THE 

BUSINESS, : 

There are so many divisions in our calling that what I 
have to say is applicable to all. Don’t be afraid to exhibit 
whatever you have to dispose of. Do it always. Make 
exhibitions, join your local societies and be there with 
something. Never mind if you do not happen to secure 
the first prize; everybody cannot have the first prize un- 
til the millennium; go again and show next time. While 
you are aiming to get first prizes you are doing good to 
your business and floriculture generally. 

If there had been no exhibitions half of the number of 
florists would not be in the business and the other half 
never could have come to Philadelphia to-day. 

Exhibitions made Baroness Rothschild, Magna Charta 
and Paul Neron roses realize the prices that they have. 
Exhibitions made the forcing of Dutch bulbs assume 
such proportions. Exhibitions made the sale of chrysan- 
themums for the past two years foot up to a million 
of plants. So don’t go away with the impression that 
exhibitions are useless, and thatif you do not happen to 
have a roll of bills to take home with you from each one 
that you are the loser. You are sowing the seed, the 
crop from which will be harvested as it ripens—the more 
you sow, the larger the crop. 

Some, I am sorry to say, are not interested in public ex- 
hibitions, from the fact that they are always thinking of 
the cost and too much of the time; but I can assure you 
that it is money and time well expended. 

By the aid of the press, even outside of the profes- 
sional, the society has obtained a very widespread repu- 
tation. We cannot forget how much interest the Cincin- 
nati press took in our first convention. Nearly all the 
professional papers and magazines also had representa- 
tives there and the society is greatly indebted to them 
all. It was there that the American Florist and Pop- 
ular Gardening made their first appearance. 


~ means to gratify it. 
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The country is still in need of a comprehensive, well- 
managed horticultural weekly, one that will give sound 
information on all gardening matters in such a manner 
as to be easily understood by our many patrons who are 
pining for correct information. 

The backbone of the florist’s business has been much 
strengthened the past few years by the accession of so 
many gentlemen having a taste tor floriculture and the 
It is to this class that we have to 
look for our best support. Many build fine houses, lay 
their grounds out tastefully and at once begin to look 
around for something more. First, perhaps a half-dozen 
roses and the same number of shrubs are bought of 


‘some itinerant agent; though the prices charged are 


high and the roses do not bloom every day, nor the 
shrubs have scarlet and blue flowers on at the same and 
all the time, the ground has been turned over and an 
interest awakened. This is followed by the addition of 
a bed of roses from the local florist, then a plantation of 
bulbs and so on until in a short time a fine collection is 
gathered together and the next gentleman becomes in- 
terested. This is a trade worth cultivating, as in nine 
cases out of ten the actual money outlay is not a consid- 
eration when satisfaction is given. To illustrate what 
can be done by such an acquaintance I will relate to you 
what occurred to a friend whom you all know. 

It was a blustering day in March, 1883, when a ruddy- 
faced gentleman and his groom, in a two-wheeled vehicle 
drawn by two horses, tandem, abruptly pulled up in front 
of our friend’s greenhouses. The gentleman, alighting, 
asked for someone who could sell him roses, and re- 
marked that he wanted none but the best plants, but must 
have the following kinds : Ma Capucine, Niphetos, Cooks, 
Mermets, Souvenirs, Perles, Cusin, Bon Silenes, Magna 
Charta, Baroness Rothschild, Jacques, Anna Diesbach 
and Marechal Neil. Our friend the florist listened atten- 
tively, and then the following questions and answers were 
given: 

FLORIST.—What do you intend doing with these roses ? 

GENTLEMAN.—I want them to plant in my garden to 
flower all summer. 

F.—How did you obtain such a list ? 

G.—I have always been interested in roses, and so dur- 
ing the winter, whenever I have attended either a dinner 
or reception I made it a point to get the names of the roses 
from whoever I could, so as to have the best, and the list 
I have given you pleased me the most, as I saw the flow- 
ers, and I want them to live out all winter. 

F.—Well, out of the whole list you have given me 
there are just four varieties that will answer your purpose. 
I can supplement those four by twelve or more kinds that 
will give you satisfaction. 

Which he did, and the result was that this same gentle- 
man has to-day five hundred roses in his garden because 
he was well advised. He wants now all the new roses 
that will fill the bill. Last year he obtained six plants of 
American Beauty at three dollars apiece; this year six 
of Her Majesty at two dollars and a half each ; and this 
is not all, for he advertises our florist friend among all 
his friends, and I know that this same florist has done 
over $2,000 worth of business. Why? Because when the 
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list of roses so unsuitable for the purpose was condemned 
and suitable ones recommended, confidence was gained 
and they became fast friends. 

AMERICAN SEEDLINGS. 

The raising of new varieties of plants from seed, I am 
glad to say, is receiving more attention than formerly ; but 
yet this is not carried out to the extent that it ought to be. 

This is a branch of floriculture worthy of the greatest 
encouragement and is fraught with a great amount of 
good, as we are to-day too much dependent upon im- 
portations for our new introductions. The new varieties 
obtained from importations are about 95 per cent. against 
home productions, and when it is acknowledged that as a 
rule more than two-thirds of those imported are never 
heard of after the first or second year’s cultivation, it is 
time for us to beupand doing. I know it is frequently re- 
marked that we have already too many varieties of plants 
and flowers and that the old varieties are good enough. 
If this doctrine had always been believed, where should 
we look to-day for our Perle des . Jardin, Mermet, 
Bride, Bennett or American Beauty roses, our Grandi- 
florum chrysanthemums, America verbenas, or Golden 
Dawn geraniums? In fact, none of the fine varieties 
of flowers grown to-day would have ever been known had 
those to whom we are indebted for the best of every- 
thing believed that the old varieties were good enough. 
‘I want to impress upon you all that the very best old 
varieties were once new. In connection with this I wish 
to say to the young members of our society that as soon 
as ever you get back again to business select some popu- 
lar plant for improvement. Begin raising seedlings by 
judicious cross-fertilization and careful selection, use 
sound judgment in laying the foundation and a model to 
guide you in building; then, by patience and persever- 
ance, the results will be more than satisfactory; further- 
more, I can promise you, after long years of experience, 
one of the most delightful pursuits there is in the world. 
The task is never finished and, with perseverance, results 
far more than expected will be realized. 

I am afraid I cannot guarantee you very large fortunes 
of money in following this particular line of business, but 
you can make a fortune of another kind, such as Bryant, 
Emerson and Longfellow made and left us. We are 
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the poets in our spheres and those who are devoted 
to the raising of new varieties will be remembered, if not 


as millionaires, as having contributed something toward 


life’s enjoyment. 

We have reason to congratulate ourselves over what 
the society has accomplished during the past year. It 
will be remembered that we had to fight an obnoxious 
postal bill in Congress, which proposed to double the 
amount of postage on all plants, bulbs and seeds. 
the interest which the members have taken, and the work 
of the committee that visited Washington to oppose the 
passage of the bill, no change was made in the rates of 
postage. Now, I maintain that if the society has done no 
further good than to defeat this bill, we have reason to be 
well satisfied. 

I will ask you to consider at this meeting a plan of 
electing members, wherein we shall have some protection 
against imposition. We have been very happy together 
so far, and I think we should endeavor to keep so. If 
nothing more is done, candidates for membership should 
be indorsed by at least two members. 

And now comes the saddest part of my duty. I have 
to report that four of our members have been removed by 
Him who will ultimately remove us all. First on the list 
is William Bennett, a man known the country over as a 
thorough horticulturist, equally as well informed in all of 
its branches; a grower of plants without an equal; a ge- 
nial friend, loved and respected by all who knew him. 

Second is Hy. J. Sackesdorff, who had established him- 
self as one of the most expert rose-growers. Ambitious, 
honorable, full of knowledge, desirous to please, his 
late employer pays high tribute to his work. 

Third, James Hodges, a man long connected with the 
profession and greatly respected. 

The last one is James Young Murkland, a member of 
our executive committee, for eight years the secretary of 
the New York Horticultural Society, secretary of the 
American Seed Trade Association and connected with 
the house of Young & Elliott for twenty years. He was 
one of the shining lights in his profession, was devoted 
to horticulture, most brilliant in conversation, a veritable 
encyclopedia of knowledge, full of ambition and no truer 
friend ever lived. His loss to us all is irreparable. 


Pe A 


N a dingy little street in the then poverty-stricken and 
somewhat grimy town of Leicester lived, thirty years 
ago, a pale, middle-aged “stockinger.” In the front 
room of the little house—it contained only four rooms— 
were the stocking-frames at which he and his wife sat, 
back to back, busy with feet and hands the livelong day 
at the rattling, screeching machines. By dint of hard 
labor the pair would earn between them, perhaps, a dozen 
shillings a week all told, and out of this would have to 
come rent, firing, candles, living and clothing. A careful 
observer, however, would divine that this stocking-maker 


BOUQUET. 


was no ordinary man, but a patient, thoughtful worker — 
and waiter for the knock that Dame Fortune is supposed 
The man © 


to give-—once at least—at everyone’s door. 
had an inventive genius, and employed his short but well- 
earned leisure in constructing tiny models of a machine 
that should utilize the properties of india-rubber in an 
elastic web. His invention was patented, large factories 
were built, and the industry within a few years gave em- 
ployment to thousands of nimble fingers and willing 
hands. The stockinger rose rapidly to wealth and posi- 
tion, and was elected mayor of the ancient borough of 


With. 
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Leicester. What now will he do with his leisure ?, What 
is to be his hobby? He had wealth and leisure, and intel- 
ligence enough to enjoy the fruits of them. 

It is scarcely matter of surprise that his hobby was an 
expensive one, yet, no more strange than true, it was 
orchids! His house was situated near the factory, and 
he at once set about erecting suitable houses, and en- 
gaged one of the foremost orchid growers of that time, 
Mr. Bullen, as his head gardener, sparing no expense in 
the purchase of the most costly species and varieties of 
this beautiful family of plants. With a view to competi- 
tion at the Great Exhibition of 1862, Luke Turner—that 
was the name by which he was familiarly spoken of—did 
nothing by halves, and gave orders for the construction 
of vans specially suited for the conveyance of his pets. 
The magnificent bank of orchids was, it is needless to 
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say, immensely admired by the multitudes of visitors, and 
won the gold medal awarded by the Horticultural So- 
ciety. Among the many who lingered to admire Mr. 
Turner’s orchids were the Prince and Princess of Wales. 
As they passed to their carriage, the proud exhibitor, 
touching Sir Wentworth Dilke on the arm, asked him if 
he thought the Princess would accept a few blooms, and, 
on being answered in the affirmative, took a knife from 
his pocket and cut from his plants an armful of the 
costly flowers, which he carried to the royal carriage. 
The gift was, as a matter of course, gracefully accepted 
and the donor especially thanked. Probably the magnifi- 
cent sprays of bloom formed one of the most expensive 
bouquets ever presented, even to royalty, and, consider- 
ing their beauty and rarity, might have been valued at a 
hundred guineas.— 7. W., zn Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


Breer CURLURKE IN THE UNITED STATES DURING LP 
Past FORT VEAKS: 


Read before the Society of American Florists, at the Annual Convention, held in Philadelphia, Pa., August 18th, 
19th and 2oth, 1886. 


IKE nearly everything else in this fast age of the 
Wy world, floriculture has made an astonishing advance 
in the past forty years, and when we look back we won- 
der why our operations in many things were so primi- 
tive and crude. 

Forty years ago I doubt if on the whole continent there 
was in use for commercial purposes a greenhouse having 
_a fixed roof, at least I have no remembrance of ever hav- 
ing seen one until about 1857, when the system was ad- 
vocated by Peter B. Mead, in the New York Aorticul- 
turzst. : Previous to that time all greenhouse structures 
for commercial purposes were formed of portable sashes, 
and nearly all were constructed as “lean-to’s,” with high 
back walls, and none were connected—all were separate 
and detached—placed at all angles, without system or 
plan. Then the heating was nearly all done by hori- 
zontal smoke-flues, although here and there some private 
individuals for their own use made a crude attempt to 
heat by hot water as early as 1835; but the first use of 
heating by hot water on anything like a large scale was 
done in 1839, by Hitchings & Co., who heated a large 
conservatory for Mr. William Niblo, of New York; and 
from that time until nearly twenty. years after heat- 
ing by hot water was almost exclusively confined to 
greenhouses and graperies on private places, as few pro- 
fessional gardeners in those days could afford to indulge 
~ in such luxuries. All the work had to be done by smoke- 
flues, which, together with the greenhouse structures, was 
a ‘usually the work of their own hands. 

_ Heating greenhouses by steam, to the best of my in- 
formation, was unheard of in the United States at that 
date, though I am informed by Mr. Isaac Buchanan, of 
“ New York, that when he was employed in the Botanic 
Gardens of Edinburgh, Scotland, as early as 1830, the 
- greenhouses there, which consisted of some 15,000 square 
feet of glass, were successfully heated by steam, but that 
later, for some reason, this method had been abandoned 
and hot water had been substituted. So it would appear 


that the use of steam-heating with us to-day is, like many 
other things in human progress, but the revival of a lost 
art. 

To give an instance of how excellent methods long in 
use have been abandoned and forgotten, I may mention 
that some fifteen years ago, when on a visit to Philadel- 
phia, I called on our friend, W. K. Harris, who showed 
me where, with one fire, he successfully heated a green- 
house, 20x100. feet, by the excellent plan of returning the 
flue so that the chimney was placed on top of the fur- 
nace. It was no doubt original with Mr. Harris, and I 
gave him the credit of the invention, which I described in 
the American Agriculturést of that date. But it had no 
sooner been printed than a gentleman in Salem, Mass., 
wrote me, saying that if I would refer to the “ Transactions 
of the London Horticultural’ Society for 1822 I would 
find the same plan there described ; but, like many other 
valuable things, it had been lost sight of and forgotten, 
for there were few books and fewer magazines obtainable 
by the gardeners in those days. 

In this country heating greenhouses by steam for com- 
mercial purposes was, I believe, first successfully prac- 
tised by E. H. Bochman, in Pittsburgh, about 1875, but it 
is only in the past five years that its merits have been so 
fully proved. 

Progress is slow in many things, mainly for the reason 
that publicity is not given to new ideas ; hence the great 
value of such an association as ours. It is somewhat 
singular that few, if any, of the large greenhouse estab- 
lishments in England yet use steam; and it may be that 
we are yet to show them that it is not only much cheaper 
but, I believe, also the best method of heating any green- 
house structure having 5,000 square feet of glass. 

Not only has a great advance been made in the struc- 
ture of greenhouses and their heating, but methods of 
propagating and growing plants have also been much im- 
proved upon. The propagator, forty years ago, for the 
few large establishments in the country, was generally 
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imported from England, and was usually a most impor- 
tant personage—often full of mystery and overweening 
conceit, who guarded his knowledge, of which he had 
often not a very large stock, with a miser’s hand. One 
of these gentlemen was a sort of autocrat in the green- 
house establishment of the late Robert Buist, when I 
worked there in 1844. He not only refused to impart any 
knowledge that he possessed on the subject, but actually 
locked the door of the propagating-house against all his 
fellow-employees; and he was sadly put out one day 
when a Sarcastic wag tacked to the door the following 
transposition of Goldsmith’s famous couplet : 


“* And still we gaze, and still the wonder grows, 
How one small head can carry all he knows.” 


We are glad to know that few of that ilk can get a 
foothold here to-day. The knowledge of propagating 
has now been so diffused by books and magazines de- 
voted to floriculture, and the rules laid down are so sim- 
ple, that all the mystery that was thrown around it in 
those early days has been dispelled. But every now and 
then, even now, we find some fellow arrogating to him- 
self some “special secret”’ in our trade. There are no 
secrets in horticulture. The laws that govern the germi- 
nation of a seed, the rooting of a cutting, or the taking of 
a bud or graft are the same now as they were a thousand 
years ago, and anyone pretending to a “special” knowl- 
edge (unknown to others) in the matter is either an ig- 
noramus or an impostor. Of course, experience or spe- 
cial advantages give a knowledge that the want of such 
cannot give. But the underlying principles never change, 
though undoubtedly in the methods of making them 
available we have made vast strides in this country, par- 
ticularly in the matter of propagating, in the past twenty 
years. Whether we have made much advance in the 
classes of plants grown now, from what was grown forty 
years ago, there may be some question. Certain it is that 
there were many fine varieties of plants then grown which 
we fail to find to-day, particularly in the hardwooded or 
New Holland section, such as heaths, epacris, corrzas, 
pimeleas, &c. Mr. Buist, of Philadelphia, and Mr. Hogg, 
of New York, over half a century ago, both had collec- 
tions rich in these classes, together with nearly everything 
desirable in stove and green house plants, but they gradu- 
ally became diminished, as it was found that their culture 
was attended with special care in our hot and dry sum- 
mers. Sales diminished in consequence, and their collec- 
tions were allowed to run down, to be replaced by such 
plants as were found to be better adapted to our tropical 
summers. 

But the most wonderful advance in floriculture has 
been in the construction of cut-flowers into bouquets 
and other designs. Forty years ago, in New York, in 
constructing a simple hand bouquet, some of us did not 
know enough to use a thread to keep each flower in 
place as the construction went on, and it was some years 
later that the centre stick was used to steady the struc- 
ture. The wire-design man did not put in an appearance 
until nearly twenty years later, and when a cross or 
wreath of flowers had to be made, the cross was usually 
constructed with pieces of lath, on which the flowers 
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were tied, and the floral wreath had the groundwork of 
a piece of old barrel hoop or a willow twig. The bou- 
quet was usually a one-sided affair, the groundwork be- 


ing a flat bunch of arbor vite, through which the flow- — 


ers were drawn.: Occasionally a round bouquet was 
attempted by some artist of local fame, but with a result 
that must have done violence to the feelings of the poor 
flowers that were used in the structure. 

The character of the flowers used for cut-flower pur- 
poses has also been radically changed. Forty years ago 
camellia flowers freely retailed at $1 each, and Philadel- 
phia used to send thousands to New York florists at the 
holidays, getting $500 per 1,000; while roses were then 
going a begging at one-tenth of that sum. Now the 
rose is queen indeed, and the poor camellia finds none so 
poor as to do her homage. The culture of tuberoses 
came alittle later. I find, from an old schedule of prices, 
that in 1865 tuberoses were quoted in November at $8 
per 100, and a reference to my own books shows that in 
that year my receipts from a house (10x100. feet) of tube- 


- roses were $1,500 in November ; now they are rarely sold 


at all in New York, unless to the poorest class—Dame 
Fashion has stamped them out, as she, twenty years be- 
fore, stamped out camellia flowers—and just here comes 
the question, may there not be danger of a rebound in 
the rose “boom?” May there not be danger ahead in 
placing so many eggs in one basket, fascinating though 
the basket be ? 

The increase in the sales of all products of floriculture 
in the past forty years has certainly kept pace with most 
other industries and has probably exceeded many. In 
January of 1844 1 was employed by a New York florist, 
who did nearly the whole business of the city at that 
time. His sales of cut-flowers for New Year’s Day of 
that year footed up the sum of $200. I have but little 
doubt that the aggregate sales of cut-flowers in the city of 
New York on the rst of January, 1886, were not less than 
$100,000, and the aggregate for the past year cannot be 
short of three millions, which is probably twice that of 
any European city of its size. An equal advance has 
been made in the output of plants. We have good rea- 
son to believe that Mr. William Elliott, the well-known 
horticultural auctioneer, of New York city, often sells 
more plants in two hours from his warerooms than were 
sold during a whole season by the florists of New York 
in 1844. I know that_he repeatedly sells at one sale 
50,000 plants ; and it is exceedingly doubtful if that num- 
ber was sold in New York during the whole year of 1844. 
The past season there were probably shipped and sold in 
the market and at auction not less than 50,000,000 of 
flowering and ornamental plants, of which perhaps one- 
tenth was sold at auction. The aggregate value of the 


sales.can only be approximated, but I should think it safe. 


that the average would be quite five cents apiece, or 
$2,500,000. E. L. Taplin, a most careful writer, in an 
article in the January number of the FLORAL CABINET 
for 1886, says : : 

“ According to the best information, there are over 
8,000 florists established in business in this country 
who, with their workpeople, make a considerable show- 
ing in the population. The number of Americans en- 
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gaging in the business increases yearly, for though Eng- 
land contributes the largest quota to the trade, with Ger- 
many and France following closely, Americans are now 
waking up to the possibilities of the business. Allowing 
400 feet of glass-covered surface to each florist—a low 
estimate—would give a total of 3,200,000 feet, or 630 
acres of glass surface. Last year the trade sold 24,000,- 
000 cut roses, and 120,000,000 carnation flowers.” 

If the business increases in the same ratio for the next 
forty years, rest assured the now somewhat humble flor- 
ist will have a place in the community; that the increase 
will be even greater there is good reason to believe. In 
the early days of floriculture, nearly all the men engag- 
ing in the business were Old Countrymen, who had been 
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private gardeners, often lacking in education and intelli- 
gence, and utterly untrained, from the nature of their oc- 
cupation, in business habits. Now hundreds of young 
men, with better opportunities of education, are training 
direct in the business in all sections of the country; and 
I think it safe to predict that the leading florists forty years 
hence will be far better business men than even the most 
prominent among us now. And it may be that, when 
the Society of American Florists meets again, in this 
good old city four decades hence, some other veteran, 
now a stripling here to-day, will tell, as I have done, of 
the primitive ways of the craft as practised “forty years 
ago.” PETER HENDERSON. 
Jersey City Heicuts, N. J. 
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HYBRID PERPETUAL ROSES FOR OUTDOOR SUMMER BLOOM. 


T is, perhaps, unnecessary that I should go into the 
history of the rose, as that is a subject that has been 
so often and so fully discussed by others more competent 
than myself. I will, therefore, only remark that the 
rose has been the acknowledged “ queen of flowers” for 
over 2,000 years. It was Sappho, I believe, who first 
christened the rose the “Queen of Flowers,” and it still 
maintains that distinguished position, and probably will 
ever continue to do so. I might here quote a few lines 
from her writings : 
Would Jove appoint some flower to reign 
In matchless beauty on the plain, 
The rose (mankind will all agree)— 
The rose the queen of flowers should be. 
Hybrid perpetual roses are so called from crossing the 
hybrid China and hybrid Bourbon with the China, Bour- 
bon and tea-scented varieties, by this means obtaining 


semi-perpetual blooming roses, which were named by © 


the French growers Hydrides remontantes, that is, roses 
that throw up flowers again. They are among the most 
beautiful of our summer-flowering roses, having size, 
color and fragrance combined. They are of quite mod- 
ern origin, the first of the race only dating back to 1837. 
At first there was a great similarity in color, but the im- 
provements made during the last thirty years have been 
so great that we now have almost every shade of color, 
except yellow and blue. 

CULTIVATION.—If a permanent rose-bed is de- 
sired, with the view of growing fine roses fit for exhibi- 
tion, it will be necessary to choose an open situation, but 
protected from cold, cutting winds, and then ascertain 
what the subsoil is. If of a wet, clayey nature it 
should be thoroughly drained, after which the ground 
should be trenched eighteen to twenty-four inches deep, 
mixing with it during the process some good, rotted 
manure and an occasional sprinkling of coarse ground 
bone. A bed thus formed will last for years and will 
well repay the extra expense of making it. But for per- 
sons of limited means, or those who have only a city 
garden and who wish to grow a variety of plants in it, 


I would recommend that whenever a rose-bush is to be 
planted the ground be dug out one foot square and eigh- 
teen inches deep, then filled in with some good, turfy 
loam, having some rotted manure mixed through it. 


PLANTING.—Some prefer to do this in the fall, but from 
my own experience I prefer to plant in the spring as soon as 
the ground can possibly be worked, for when done in the 
fall the plants are apt to be thrown out of the ground by 
the action of the frost, so that in many instances the work 
has to be done over again. In planting, roses on their own 
roots are to be preferred, but these cannot always be ob- 


. tained ; besides, there are some kinds that succeed better 


worked than on their own roots. When worked plants 
are used they should always be planted deep enough for 
the stock to be completely buried in the ground two cr 
more inches, for, when this is the case, after a time the 
plant will throw out roots above the stock, so that practi- 
cally it is supported by its own roots as well as the ad- 
ditional roots of the stock. The plants should be well 
trodden in, and as soon as they commence to grow spread 
over the ground a good mulching of manure, which should 
be forked in during the summer. In the fall spread 
lightly among the plants a coating of loose litter or leaves, 
or even plough or hoe up the earth to the stems ; the lat- 
ter I have seen most effectually done; it preserves the 
lower branches and eyes from the frost, and in the spring 
can be drawn from them, and the ground forked over and 
mulched with manure as before. 

PRUNING.—This should be done the second or third 
week in March or later, according to the weather. I have 
known the first week in April to be early enough. In 
pruning, first take out all the small or sickly-looking shoots, 
then prune the remainder from six to eighteen inches, ac- 
cording to their growth. On examining the roses in the 
spring, it will frequently be observed that many shoots 
have black blotches or rings on the last year’s growth. In 
all such cases the shoots should be cut away below such 
spots, even if in so doing you have to prune to the plant 
itself. It is very difficult to give any fixed rules for prun- 
ing otherwise than according to their growth, but as a 
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general rule moderate-growing sorts should be pruned to 
about six inches, and strong-growing ones from twelve to 
eighteen inches. Let me note here that the whole pith of 
the subject of pruning and aftergrowth depends on the 


careful observance of the habits of each individual plant, , 
also the object in view, as some prefer to keep their plants ~ 


dwarf and bushy, and to do this they will necessarily have 
to be kept well pruned in; but others, such as have small 
gardens, and to such I more particularly address these 
remarks, should not prune too closely, but rather aim to 
make fine, tall bushes, as all village gardens are generally 
so surrounded by trees, fences, &c., that it is only when 
the bushes get a considerable height that they can obtain 
the necessary light and air. 

This has been brought prominently to my notice dur- 
ing the last two years by observing the gardens of two of 
my neighbors, who have had some of the finest hybrid 
and moss roses that one could desire. They were planted 
three years since from two-inch pots, and this summer 
when in bloom were seven feet high and covered with a 
mass of flowers, a sight worth going a distance to see. 
They had been but slightly pruned each year, and had 
grown so tall that they were above the surrounding fences, 
and thus were enabled to get plenty of light and air, which 
no plant requires more than the rose. 

It is estimated that since the appearance of the first 
hybrid perpetual roses, over one thousand varieties have 
been introduced to commerce. In making a selection 
from so numerous a list we naturally wish the best, and 
the question arises what are the qualities most to be de- 
sired. First, I would say a strong constitution, pro- 
ducing fine, robust foliage, with flowers of good sub- 
stance, fine form, distinct colors, and, if possible, sweet- 
scented. Second, a disposition to bloom freely in the fall. 
This latter quality can be greatly enhanced by good cul- 
tivation. 

I have made a selection of over sixty varieties that 
have come under my personal observation, but as I am 
aware that roses, like strawberries, succeed better in 
some localities than in others, I therefore placed myself 
in communication with Messrs. Ellwanger & Barry, of 
Rochester ; John B. Moore & Son, of Concord, Mass., and 
Dingee & Conard, of Westgrove, Pa. I might here men- 
tion that I had an opportunity of submitting my list to 
Mr. Wintzer, who so ably represents the Dingee & Conard 
Company, and he fully indorsed all my varieties as suc- 
ceeding well with them; therefore, for the sake of brev- 
ity, it will be understood that my list embraces that sec- 
tion of the country also. 


SELECTION OF JOHN HENDERSON, FLUSHING, L. L, 
ALSO OF DINGEE & CONARD, WESTGROVE, PA. 

Abel Carriere. * Baronne Prevost. 

*Abel Grand. * Beauty of Waltham. 


* Alfred Colomb. 
Anna Alexieff. 
*Anna de Diesbach. 
*Antoine Mouton. 
Baron de Bonstettin. 


* Baroness Rothschild. 


Boieldieu. 

* Boule de Neige. 
Captain Christy. 

* Charles Lefebre. 
Comtesse de Serenye. 


* Coquette des Blanches. 
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Countess of Oxford. 
Dr. Andry. 

Duke of Albany. 

Duke of Edinburgh. 
Edward Morren. 

* Elise Boelle. 

Elie Morel. 

* Elizabeth Vigneron. 
mY. Teas: 

* Fisher Holmes. 
Francois Michelon. 

* General Jacqueminot. 
* General Washington. 
Hippolyte Jamain. 

* Jean Liabaud. 

John Hopper. 

* Jules Margottin. 
Julius Finger. 

* 1a lrance. 

Louis Van Houtte. 

* Lyonnaise. 

* Mabel Morrison. 
Madame Charles Wood. 
Madame de Cambaceres. 


AT ee 
Mee 


Madame Gabriel Luizet. 

* Madame Victor Verdier. 
* Mlle. Annie Wood. 
*Mlle. Eugenie Verdier. 
Magna Charta. 

* Marguerite de St. Amand. 
Marie Baumann. 
Marquise de Castelane. 

* Marquise de Mortemart. 
Marshall P. Wilder. 

Mary Bennett. 

Maurice Bernardin. 

* Merveille de Lyon. 
Monsieur Boncenne. 

* Paul Neyron, 

Paul Verdier. 

* Pierre Notting. 

Pride of Reigate. 

* Prince Camille de Rohan. 
* Pride of Waltham. 

* Queen of Queens. 
Senateur Vaise. 

Ulrich Brunner. 


SELECTION OF ELLWANGER & BARRY, ROCHESTER. 


*Alfred Colomb. 
*Anna de Diesbach. 
Baroness Rothschild. 
Baron de Bonstettin. 
Boieldieu. 

*Charles Lefebre. 
*Climbing Jules Margottin. 
Comtesse de Serenye. 
Coquette des Alpes. 
Countess of Oxford. 
Edward Morren. 
*Elise Boelle. 
*Eugenie Verdier. 
*Fisher Holmes. 
*Francois Michelon, 
*General Jacqueminot. 


SELECTION OF TWENTY-FIV 


*John Hopper. 

*La France. 

*La Reine. 

Mabel Morrison. 

Madame Gabriel Luizet. 
*Marguerite de St. Amand. 
*Marie Baumann. 
*Marshall P. Wilder. 
Maurice Bernardin. 
Merveille de Lyon. 

* Paul Neyron. 

* Pierre Notting. 

Prince Camille de Rohan. 
* Rev. J. B. Camm. 

* Victor Verdier. 


E OF THE BEST VARIE- 


TIES DOING WELL IN BOSTON, BY JOHN B. MOORE 


& SON, CONCORD, MASS. 


Abel Carriere. 
Alfred Colomb. 
Baron de Bonstettin. 
Baroness Rothschild. 
Charles Lefebre. 
Duke of Edinburgh. 
Duke of Teck. 

Duke of Wellington. 
Etienne Levet. 
Eugenie Verdier. 
Francois Michelon. 
Jean Liabaud. 

John Hopper. 


In addition to the above there is a growing class of roses 


La Rosiere. 

Louis Van Houtte. 
Madame Eugenie Verdier: 
Madame Gabriei Luizet. 
Madame Marie Finger. 
Madame Victor Verdier. 
Marguerite de St. Amand. — 
Marquise de Castelane. 
Monsieur E. Y. Teas. 
Merveille de Lyon. 
Thomas Mills. 

White Baroness. 


Those marked * bloom well in the fall. 


SAE Re nn es eae Set ene ee 
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called “ climbing hybrids ;” these are not strictly climbers 
in the same sense as the Ayreshires, Bonsoults, &c., but 
should rather be called “ Pillar Roses.” They are strong, 
rampant sports from well-known hybrids, with flowers 
_ im every way identical with those of their parents, and 
will grow from ten to twelve feet high. This class should 
be encouraged either for small or large gardens. In the 
former case, from their height they could be more easily 
cleared of those pests of the rose, the aphides, red spider 
and caterpillars, by syringing with any of the different 
Solutions for that purpose, as from their height the under 
part of the foliage can be well sprayed, and it is on the 
under part of the foliage that the principal trouble comes. 
Secondly, they can be made very effective in large gar- 
dens, either planted singly or in groups of three or more 
varieties, or in rows, thus forming a beautiful background 
for the dwarf-growing varieties. The following are well 
adapted for this purpose, but the observant rose-grower 
will find many other rampant-growing sorts that he can 
make use of for the same purpose : 

Baronne Prevost. 
Bessie Johnson. 
Captain Christy. 
Charles Lefebre. 


Countess of Oxford. 
Duchess of Sutherland. 
Duke of Edinburgh. 
Edward Morren. 
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Glory of Cheshunt. 
Glory of Waltham. 


Madame de Cambaceres. 
Maurice Bernardin. 


General Jacqueminot. Paul Verdier. 
Eugenie Verdier. Princess Louise Victoria. 
Jules Margottin. Red Dragon. 


I might here mention that to insure getting these 
varieties it will be necessary to ask for the climbing 
varieties of these sorts as they are called in the cata~ 
logues. 

Before closing this article, I would like to make a few 
remarks on rose-growing in general. The great lack of 
personal observation of the requirements of each particu- 
lar rose, in regard to its cultivation, pruning, &c.; also 
want of attention and quickness in detecting caterpil- 
lars, mildew, &c., is the cause of failure. When the first 
leaf is discovered folded by a caterpillar, go for it, and 
then hunt over the whole lot continuously from that time. 
So, also, when the first speck of mildew is discovered, do 
not wait till to-morrow, but apply the remedy right away. 
Unsuccessful rose-growing is due to lack of attention to 
what at first is a little matter. When the leaves are eaten 
away like lacework, the bushes white with mildew, it is 
rather late to begin to apply remedies. 

JOHN HENDERSON. 


Ac oLPTEMBER 


OR several years I had been longing to see the 
fringed gentian growing. I had seen pressed speci- 
mens and rather wilted bouquets of the flower at the 
horticultural fairs. Such views of a plant may satisfy an 
able botanist who, like Agassiz constructing a fish from 
a scale, can judge about all the characteristics of a plant 
from a few hints, but it cannot satisfy the amateur. He 
must see the unfamiliar specimen growing upon “its 
native heath.” 

I had been told that the gentian formerly grew in the 
lowland where the new rubber works are situated, but 
many patient seekings had not revealed it there, and 
a misty account of its being found somewhere near the 
adjoining town had reached my ears. The exact local- 
ity, however, was so indefinitely stated that I had no 
idea where to go; so I remained tantalized until a young 
lady friend said that she knew where there were whole 
meadows of it in L-—, and offered to accompany me 
there. I set everything aside, and eagerly planned a 
fifteen-mile excursion after a flower. 

As Saturday was the only time convenient for the 
young lady, we decided to take an early train upon that 
day. Just consider for a moment the many things to 
prevent a busy housekeeper from ¢ramfzng upon Satur- 
day! But there is nothing more true than “ where there 
is a will there is a way,” and by a little management 
nothing important was neglected, and, quite early in the 
day, luncheon, children, mother and friends were duly 
landed upon the station platform in L——. A long walk 
of two miles lay before us, but it was not tiresome to 
me, for I seemed to walk upon air, as at last 1 was going 
to pick the fringed gentian ! 


DAYS QUTING, 


The meadows stretched away from either side of the 
road and we had to hunt quite a while before we found 
the flower, but when we did find it, it was abundant, 
and we filled our baskets with the heavenly blue blos- 
soms. I say heavenly blue, for there appeared to bea 
peculiar depth to the color that I had never noticed in 
any other flower. It seemed something tangible, some- 
thing apart from the flower, that we ought to feel by 
itself. Why has the gentian this indescribable deep 
blue? Its form and its fringed petals give it sufficient 
beauty. Does it blossom so very late in the season that 
it may absorb the blue from the skies all through the 
long summer days ? 

How strongly this flower suggests a long-tried, stead- 
fast, charitable friend, with such a depth of character that 
every day she reveals new capabilities for loving and be- 
ing loved! 

If we had found nothing but the fringed gentian we 
would have felt more than rewarded for our journey, but 
growing with it was another specimen we had never seen, 
the parnassus-flower, or grass of Parnassus, with green- 
ish-white, prettily-veined petals. This plant suggested 
an entirely different character—a person with prettiness 
and other attractions, but not one whom we could call a 
friend, for false display or deceit mars her charms. The 
very name is deceiving. Parnassus-flower, named from 
Mt. Parnassus, growing ina bog! Then, when we came 
to analyze it, its pretty orange-tipped ~ea/ stamens, as we 
supposed, proved to be false, the true stamens being less 
conspicuous. : 

We also found large quantities of the botrychium fern, 
“with its pearly, grape-clustered sporangia. It is a species 
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described in the botanies as scarce, and very rare in this 
region. 

Straying a short distance into a hillside grove, we 
came upon some queer, oven-like constructions in the 
brown needles and dead branches beneath the evergreen 
trees. We decided that they were nests of the oven- 
bird, as these mounds in the débris, with their round 
openings and tunnels, answered to Thoreau’s descrip- 
tion of these birds’ nests. 

Upon returning to take the cars for home, we learned we 
must wait a long time for a train, so while looking about 
we suddenly discovered, right behind the station, a spot 
of gentian blue; no mistaking that color. 

Although we had all the spoils we could conveniently 
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carry, we darted out of the station quick as thought, 
and in a most ludicrous manner speedily clambered over 
a high board fence into the field. 

A little boy, shouting with laughter, said: “ Didn't 
she look just like the baby-elephant turning summer- 
sets !” 

The she referred to the young lady, who was rather . 
stout for such a trapeze-like performance. 

Think of walking two miles for a flower, when here 
was quite a large plot of it beside the station. But we 
did not regret our walk, for it was repaid by our 
other discoveries. And this is not the first time that we 
have traveled far for a specimen, and then found it near 
at hand. CorA E. PEASE. 


AN 


tive letter from an amateur rosarian, who finds the 
names and habits of roses “confusion worse con- 
founded.” He complains that, as far as description by 
means of class name is concerned, the amateur can 
never be sure of what he is buying (nor can the profes- 
sional, in some cases). He suggests the suppression of 
such indefinite terms as Noisette, Bourbon, and the 
like, and wants the family first separated into climbers 
and non-climbers, and then subdivided according to the 
time of flowering. He modestly admits that this latter 
classification would be somewhat difficult, owing to the 
erratic nature of the plant. But he says that hybrid per- 
petual is an exasperating misnomer, because it doesn’t 
flower perpetually. I should think not; no one but Dr. 
Blimber would want the poor plant to blossom away all 
its energy twelve months of the year. Certainly, as this 
bewildered rosarian says, the plant in question is a 
hybrid, but not a perpetual flowerer. Remontant is cer- 
tainly more applicable. Our best authority on the rose, 
Mr. Ellwanger, laments this irregularity of classification 
quite as much as our amateur friend, saying, however, 
that as much confusion has resulted from attempts to 
diminish as to increase the number of classes. I doubt 
whether matters would be greatly simplified by an at- 
tempt to make the names more fully descriptive. Deut- 


A RURAL contemporary recently published a plain- 


gta crenata flore pleno is eminently descriptive, but it is ~ 


not the sort of name amateur botanists would select from 
choice. 

Perhaps sprightly F. Lance would be willing to head 
a movement for the reform of plant nomenclature; it is 
quite beyond my powers. 

But the amateur I quote would sometimes be at a loss, 
even with his personal classifications into monthly, semi- 
monthly, and occasional bloomers. You cannot depend 
on roses, as florists know to their cost; they are as 
uncertain as fishermen’s luck. You can only cling to 
Mr. Ellwanger as a guide, philosopher and friend, and 
then let things slide with exemplary philosophy. Ama- 
teur growers do not find mystifications in names among 
roses only. Unless brought up among plants, familiar 


AMATEUR >: PL ALD, 


with local, generic and specific names, even the profes- 
sional is occasionally mystified by some unfamiliar name 
which disguises an old friend. I need not mention the 
dear old ladies who w2// call chrysanthemums “artimi-. 
shals,” in spite of protests from the’ grower. This 
is, doubtless, a corruption of artemisia, though I have 
seen it referred to as a misuse of “after Michaelmas,” 
in allusion to their time of flowering. I once heard an 
aster called a “ Mitchell’s daisy,” a barbarous form of 
Michaelmas daisy, I imagine. But the offenders in the 
matter of “artimishal” are not always uneducated per- 
sons by any means; positively, they appear to use the: 
term from inherent perversity. 

Again, there are the localisms. It is rather hard ona 
conscientious florist when some dear old lady, radiating 
benevolence and love for plants from her bonnet to her 
boots, comes asking for some beautiful plant possessing 
an eccentrically descriptive name. For example, what 
upon this earthly ball is a “ fish-geranium” and what is 
a “nutmeg-geranium?” I know anutmeg-melon when 
I meet it, and I can cheerfully give a few points on 
fish, but how came the two in combination with the 
geranium P 

I know lemon or spice geranium and ivy-geranium and 
have no difficulty in recognizing my old friend the pelar- 
gonium as a Lady Washington. This last synonym 
always seems rather absurd, since the original Lady 
Washington pelargonium is scarcély in cultivation now ; 
one might just as well call, indiscriminately, all pears 
Bartletts. 

Then there are camellias, which people w2// call japon- 
icas, from the specific name. This really would not be ~ 
out of the way, only people not deeply versed in botany 
are very apt to consider camellias and japonicas two. 
distinct flowers. 

By the way, why is it that people who understand little 
of plant names are often ashamed to frankly say so? It 
is not by any means a sign of ignorance. One cannot 
expect to know the tricks and manners of plants without. 
life-long study, and the recollection of botanical names 
is trying even to a good memory unaccustomed to such 
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work. The study of plants needs to be as careful and 
painstaking as the study of ethnology or any other long- 
drawn ology, yet 1 have seen a person look confused and 
embarrassed at being discovered in some little botanical 
ignorance. Horticulture is a science and an occult one 
to many; just think what a solid mass of profound wis- 
dom and research was gathered together at the Philadel- 
phia convention in the persons of the many delegates, 

Returning to plant names, occasionally the amateurs 
can turn the tables on professionals by complaining that 
florists’ names are not all that they should be. We can- 
not altogether defend the gardenia under the name of 
‘Cape jasmine, when it is not, strictly speaking, a jasmine, 
and does not come from the Cape. It is hard to tell how 
this misnomer was first given to the plant. But at one 
time gardeners had a playful habit of tacking the adjec- 
tive “Cape’’ on most new plants, irrespective of their 
habitats. 

Of late my botanical mind has been somewhat puzzled 
by what appears to be confusion in names. An old- 
fashioned herbaceous border has among its many charm- 
ing denizens two plants precisely similar in form, habit 
and foliage. The only difference is in color. The one is 
bright orange, with a dash of crimson in the centre; the 
other is deep crimson, with orange on the under side. of 
the petals. One of these is Coreopsis Drummondtz, the 
other Calliopsis Drummondiz. It seems impossible that 
they can be anything but species of the same genus; why, 
then, this difference in generic name? It is rather per- 
plexing to a student who wants to get at the reason of 
things. 
‘* Strange such a difference should be 

*Twixt tweedledum and tweedledee.” 


- The perplexed rosarian who gave me my opening text 


Q27 
might truly take exception to old-fashioned plant names, for 
they certainly are not descriptive. You might evolve from 
your inner consciousness your own idea of a wandering 
Jew, with the assistance of Eugene Sue, but you could 
never guess from that the appearance of the plant which 
bears this popular name. And suppose, without seeing 
the plant, you were required to give your impression of 
sweet William? Then there is London pride, or none-so- 
pretty, which is painfully non-descriptive of the dainty 
little saxifrage, but I love the name, for it brings recol- 
lections of far-off Derbyshire and a once familiar rocky 
bank covered with these graceful flowers. How many 
of us have some such recollection of an old-fashioned 
plant ; it may be of clove pinks or sweet peas, or even 
of the aggressive and democratic sunflower. A revised 
edition of botanical nomenclature would clear away some 
confusion, perhaps, but it would not be popular. 

Some of the botanical publications are very sensibly 
taking the plan of giving only the plain, unvarnished 
English names of plants; often convenient to florists as 
well as amateurs. 

But here the confusion we lament steps in; there are so 


many different names for the same plant, whereas when 


the scientific name is given no mistake can be made, 
and it has also the advantage of being alike in all lan- 
guages. 

I started with an amateur’s plaint on the subject of 
roses and find I have drifted through space, like one of 
Julian Hawthorne’s book reviews. Abstractly, the mat- 
ter is easily settled. Plant names need some revision, 
but it would be a very large matter to undertake. 

The best plan is for every florist and grower to be per- 
sonally accurate and let the rest of the matter take care 
of itself. EB! LS PAPLin, 


CONVENTION ECHOES. 


‘HEN the Society of American Florists arranged to 

meet in Philadelphia, the members felt in their in- 

most hearts that they would be received with that brotherly 

love for which the city is famous. They knew that the 

Philadelphia florists stick closer than a brother to fellow- 

craftsmen, yet they were not altogether prepared for the 

avalanche of welcome showered upon them. Of course 

they accomplished the business laid out, and disseminated 

an ocean of botanical knowledge of the most serviceable 
quality. 

Horticultural Hall, the place of meeting, was very nice- 
‘ly arranged, business being transacted in the upper hall, 
while the exhibition was held below. The balconies were 
draped with laurel, and the stage handsomely decorated 
with plants and flowers. 

The exhibition, though not very large, presented many 
attractive features. The collection of aquatic plants 
was much admired, one beautiful feature being the 
_ sacred lotus (Velumbcum spectosum). The exquisite rosy 
- ‘blossoms, stately leaves and oft-sculptured seeds were 
_ the admired of all beholders. Another tank contained 


nymphzeas, pink, white and blue, with a fragrance sweeter 
than the uses of adversity. The display of gloxinias and 
tuberous-rooted begonias was very good, making a bril- 
liant patch of color among flowers of more Quakerish 
hue. White lilacs added their fragrance to the air, and 
tempered the severity of adjoining cacti. Cruel-looking 
monsters were these, for the most part, though fine rep- 
resentatives of their class ; they presented a chevaux-de- 
frise of grinning spines, here and there relieved by the 
venerable old-man cactus, the Pickwick of its race. 

Of course there were ferns; ferns with all the fairy-like 
suggestiveness of their tribe, flanked by a noble cohort of 
flaming gladioli. 

There was a new rose on exhibition, but this goes 
without saying; a floricultural convention without a 
novelty in the queen of flowers would indeed be a 
desert waste. The novelty in this case was a seedling 
claiming Mabel Morrison and Devoniensis as its parents ; 
it is a charming white, with very handsome foliage. 

Victoria Regia was represented by its noble leaves, 
tremendous shields of green with a reverse of warm 
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maroon, the cable-like stems thick-set with cruel 


thorns. 


Some blooming plants of Bzllbergta rosea attracted 
notice by their odd beauty. The greenish-white, strap- 
shaped leaves, stiffly recurved, like most bromeliads, 
supported a large scape of rosy flowers. 


- The exhibit of baskets, bulbs and florists’ appliances 
was full and complete, though we should not recommend 
to any self-respecting florist the use of dyed pampas 
plumes, showing every aniline shade calculated to grate 
upon an artist’s sensibilities. 


On the opening day, after a speech by Mr. Mitchell, 
of the Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, and an ad- 
dress of welcome by the Mayor of Philadelphia, Mr. 
Henderson read his essay, published in this issue. This 
was followed by some bright impromptu speeches from 
his contemporaries. Mr. Saunders, of Chicago, caused 
much amusement by his description of a post-mortem 
examination held on a bouquet built by a city florist some 
thirty years ago. Like a modern belle, it was fearfully 
and wonderfully made, and was a profound mystery to 
the uninitiated. 


The afternoon and evening sessions were occupied by 
the reading of essays, according to programme, followed 
by discussions on the subjects presented. Subjects 
drawn hap-hazard from the ‘Question Box’ were 
cleverly debated. Among others a lively discussion 
was held on the great plant auctions, which are said, 
with a good deal of reason, to greatly cripple the 
local trade of small florists. 


On Thursday, the 19th, all business was shelved in fa- 
vor of an excursion to Atlantic City, where a fine dinner 
at the United States Hotel was given to the visitors by the 
Florists’ Club, of Philadelphia. Some of the busy spirits 
proposed an evening session on their return, but the mo- 
tion was ineffectual. On Friday morning the attendance 
was much larger than at the previous meetings. The 
first business in order was the election of officers for the 
ensuing year. These were elected unanimously: Robert 
Craig, Philadelphia, president; Edwin Lonsdale, Phila- 
delphia, secretary; Myron A. Hunt, Chicago, treasurer ; 
J. C. Vaughan, Chicago, first vice-president. J. M. Jor- 
dan, of St. Louis, presided. Chicago was chosen as the 
next meeting-place. While waiting for Mr. Le Moult’s 
exhibition of designs, next on the programme, Mr. Jor- 
dan caused much laughter by a witty speech, eulogizing 
Chicago, the hated rival of his own city. He aroused 
much enthusiasm by alluding to the home of Anarchists 
as “a peaceful, law-abiding community, with beautiful 
surroundings and enlightened inhabitants.” 


Mr. Le Moult’s exhibition was of much interest, though 
the making of designs upon the stage, intelligible enough 
to professionals, would not in reality give much informa- 
tion to those unacquainted with the process. Accom- 
panied by Mr. Le Moult’s amusing explanations the 
exhibition provoked much laughter and enthusiasm. 
After a little by-play the employees, male and female, 
were set at work constructing a large ‘“ Wheel of For- 
tune.” While this was going on, various designs in 
immortelles were shown. Among them was a full-sized 


Shetland pony, on which a small jockey was placed—— 
the jockey was alive. This noble steed was christened 
“Barnum’s woolly horse”’ by the irreverent audience. A 


good model of the steamer Amerique, the yacht Galatea, © 


and a Venetian gondola followed. Then came the Brit- 
ish lion, stuffed with straw. He was a well-proportioned 
beast, only his tail appeared to have that twist O’Dono- 
van Rossa so often threatens. Mr. Le Moult explained 
that this animal was intended as an allegorical represen- 
tation of our friend Mr. Thorpe, justly regarded as the 
lion of the occasion, an announcement received with 
much applause. Then appeared (in immortelles) that 
zodiacal emblem usually associated with the seductions. 
of bock beer, cafricornus en rampant, as the Heralds 
College would say. When Mr. Thorpe came to the 
front, bearing this emblem, there was a temporary cyclone 
that seemed to threaten the stability of Horticultural 
Hall. 


The winged ‘‘ Wheel of Fortune,” which occupied one 
hour and twenty minutes in the making, was next ex- 
hibited. It supported a cornucopia and stood on a hand- 
some base of tropical leaves and flowers. In the after- 


noon it was presented to Mr. George W. Childs, on the 


occasion of the society’s visit to Wootton, his beautiful 
country seat at Bryn Mawr. 


The evening session was occupied in discussions on 
steam versus hot water, resulting in an overwhelming de- 
cision in favor of steam, with some information on the 
subject of flues. , 


A committee to organize the Hail Insurance Company 
was appointed as follows: J. M. Jordan, St. Louis; H. 
A. Siebrecht, New York; E. G. Hill, Richmond, Ind.; J. 
G. Esler, New Jersey, and J. C. Vaughan, Chicago. 
The convention finally adjourned, in a somewhat un- 
ceremonious manner, on Saturday morning, mutually 
pleased with each other and with the work accom- 
plished. 


The ladies’ reception committee, composed of Mrs. G. 
C. Evans, Mrs. Mary Bissett Rumel, Mrs. Robert Craig 
and Miss Fergusson, did everything to make the conven- 
tion a red-letter period to the feminine visitors. They 
piloted their charges through the alluring Wanamaker’s, 
the Union League Club, the Masonic Temple and Girard 
College, and after making them happy at Atlantic City, 
and still happier at Wootton, they gave a final drive 
through Fairmount Park and up the romantic Wissa- 
hickon, varied by visits to the Zoo, Memorial Hall and 
Horticultural Hall, with a charming dinner at the quaint 
Belmont Mansion, where, after some bright speeches, the 
suggestion of three cheers for the ladies of Philadelphia 
literally brought downthe house. Mr. Childs’ hospitality 


was, like every impulse of his great heart, generosity it- 


self, and every one of his thousand and odd floricultural 


yguests will ever carry a warm remembrance of his gra- 


cious courtesy and modest kindliness ; and wherever flor- 
ists congregate, from Maine to California, they will carry 
deep in their hearts the unwavering conviction that the 
City of Brotherly Love, like someone we all know, is 
ever first in peace, first in war and first in the hearts of 


her countrymen. E. L, Tapia. 
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HERE was a fair green garden sloping 
From the southeast side of a mountain ledge, 

And the earliest tints of the dawn came groping 

Down through its paths from the day’s dim edge. 
The bluest skies and the reddest roses 

Arched and varied its velvet sod, 
And the glad birds sang as the soul supposes 

The angels sing on the hills of God. 


I wandered there when my veins seemed bursting 
With life’s rare rapture and keen delight ; 

And yet in my heart was a constant thirsting 
For something over the mountain height. 

I wanted to stand in the blaze of splendor 
That turned to crimson the peaks of snow; 

And the winds from the west all breathed a story 
Of realms and regions I longed to know. 


I saw on the garden’s south side growing 
The brightest blossoms that breathe of June; 
I saw on the east how the sun was glowing : 
And the gold air shook with a wild bird’s tune. 
I heard the drip of a silver fountain, 
And the pulse of a young laugh throbbed with glee, 
But still I looked out over the mountain 
Where unnamed wonders awaited me. 


GARDEN. 


I came at last to the western gateway 
That led to the path I longed to climb, 
But a shadow fell on my spirit straightway 
For close at my side stood graybeard Time. 
I paused with feet that were fain,to linger 
Hard by that garden’s golden gate ; 
But Time spoke, pointing with one stern -=finger, 
“Pass on!” he said, “ for the day grows late.” 


And now, on the chill gray cliffs I wander, 
The heights recede which I thought to find, 
And the light seems dim on the mountain yonder 
When I think of the garden I left behind. 
Should I stand at last in its summit’s splendor, 
I know full well it would not repay 
For the fair lost tints of the dawns so tender 
That crept up over the edge o’ day. 


I would go back, but the ways are winding— 
If ways there are to that land in sooth. 

For what man ever succeeds in finding 
A path to the garden of his lost youth ? 

But I think sometimes when the June stars glisten 
That a rose-scent drifts from far away, 

And I know when I lean from the cliffs.and listen 
That a young laugh breaks on the air-like spray. 

— Selected. 


OLD-PASHIONED GARDENING. 


OME two hundred and fifty years ago, when Charles 

I. was reigning in England, about the time when 

the Pilgrim Fathers were laying out their first gardens on 

the wild slopes of Plymouth, there was a folio published 

in London and dedicated with the following title to the 
Queen, Henrietta Maria : 

“Paridisi in Sole. Paradisus Terrestris. A garden of 
all sorts of pleasant flowers which our English ayre will 
permitt to be noursed up: with a kitchen garden of all 
manner of herbs, raves and fruites, for meate. or sause, 
used with us, and an Orchard of all sorte of fruit-bearing 
Trees and Shrubbes fit for our Land, together with the 
right orderinge, planting and preserving of them, with 
their uses and vertues. Collected by John Parkinson, 
Apothecary, of Londen, 1629.” 


~ That part of the title-page which is not covered by this _ 


comprehensive title is occupied by a quaint representation 
of the Garden of Eden. In the centre of the plate the 
tree of knowledge lifts up its head, the fruit still un- 
plucked by our first parents. Adam is seen busily em- 
ployed setting scions in an apple-tree; the mother of all 
living, happy in her primeval simplicity of dress, is com- 
placently sucking a big pine-apple, while in the fore- 
ground all sorts of flowers are growing in marvelous pro- 
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portions. There is a tulip as large as a peck measure and 
a cyclamen towering to the height of a man. 

Despite the quaint, almost ludicrous, character of the 
title and of the illustrations, the book is well worth read- 
ing, if only to get an idea of gardening in our great- 
grandmothers’ time. In these days a garden is an arti- 
ficial production, with which nature has as much to do as 
with the weaving of a Turkish carpet. But it was not so 
in the gardens of the old time. There was the stamp of 
character’and all the charms of a surprise in the distinc- 
tive peculiarities of our old-fashioned walled gardens. 
One was famous for its orchards of peaches and plums, 
its hoary old apple-trees, its grass alleys and the wealth 
and variety of its pot-herbs. In another was a row of 
straw bee-hives, the bees humming all the summer days 
over beds of sweet-peas, mignonettes and lilies of the val- 
ley. All these old pictures came back to us as we read 
Parkinson’s book, and we almost felt constrained to grieve 
that such gardens as he describes must be numbered 
among the things of the past. 

The author begins by giving good practical direc- 
tions as to the site of the garden and its soil, and 
furnishes the reader with geometrical designs for the 
beds and advice as to the relative merits of border- 
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ings in tiles, lead, thrift and box. 
on to say: 

“ To furnish the inward parts and beds with those fine 
Flowers that (being strangers unto us and giving the 
beauty and bravery of their colours so early before many 
of our owne bred flowers, the most to entice us to their de- 
light) are most beseeming it: and namely with Daffodils, 
Fritillaries, Jacinthes, Saffron-flowers, Lillies, Flower-de- 
luces, Tulipas, Anemone, French Cowslip or Beareseares 
and a number of such other flowers, very beautiful, de- 
lightfull and pleasant, whereof although many have little 
sweete sent to commend them, yet their earlinesse and ex- 
ceeding great beautie and varietie doth so farre counter- 
vaile that defect, that they are almost in all places with 
all persons, especially with the better sort of the Gentry of 
the Land, as greatly desired and accepted as any others 
the most choicest, and the rather, for that the most part 
of these Outlandish flowers doe show forth their beautie 
and colours so early in the yeare that they seem to make 
a Garden of delight even in the Winter time, and doe so 
give their flowers one after another that all their bravery 
is not spent until that Gilliflowers, the pride of English 
Gardens, do shew themselves.” 

Our writer appears to have a pretty good knowledge 
of the different varieties of flowers, and does not hesitate 
to tell what he knows. He states that there are a hun- 
dred sorts of daffodils, and inveighs forcibly against the 
“‘many idle and ignorant Gardiners and others who get 
names by stealth, as they doe many other things, and 
doe call some of these Daffodils, Narcisses, when as all 


Subsequently he goes 


knowe that knowe any Latine, that Narcisses is the - 


Latine name and Daffodil the English of one and the 
same thing, and therefore alone without any other Epi- 
thite cannot distinguish several things. I would willingly, 
therefore, that all would grow judicious and call every- 
thing by his proper English name in speaking English, 
or else by such Latine name as everything hath that hath 
not a proper English name, that thereby they may distin- 
guish the several varieties of things and not confound 
them.” 

The tulip’mania was raging at this time, and he boldly 
declares that “there is no Lady or Gentlewoman of any 
worth that is not caught with this delight or not delighted 
with these flowers.” He praises the anemones as being 
“so full of variety and so dainty, so pleasant and so 


delightsome flowers, that the sight of them doth enforce * 


an earnest longing desire in the mind of anyone to bea 
possessour of some of themat the leaste. For, without all 
doubt, this one kind of flower, so variable in colours, so 
differing in form (being almost as many sortes of them 
double as single), so plentifull in bearing flowers, and so 
durable in lasting, and also so easie both to preserve and 
to encrease, is of itself alone almost sufficient to furnish 
a garden with flowers for almost half the yeare.” 
Parkinson has a strong love for the. commoner, old- 
fashioned flowers which linger in but few instances in 
our country gardens. He commends double poppies, 
“flowers of a great and goodly proportion;” double 
daisies, “ which are common enough in every garden ;” 
French marigolds, with ‘their strong, heady sent, and 
glorious show for colour,” sweet Williams, sweet Johns, 
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hollyhocks and double and single ponies. He declares 
carnations and gilliflowers to be “the Queene of delight 
and of flowers,’’ and enumerates more than a dozen 
varieties by names which are probably no longer known 
to florists. 

The rose family appears to have passed through many 
modifications since Parkinson’s time, and probably has 
been more affected by culture during the last two hun- 
dred years than any other flower in our gardens. Most 
of those described by our author were of the single 
variety, and seem to have belonged to our damask and 
brier roses. Even the cabbage and moss roses, which 
we consider old-fashioned, find no place in his list. 

Parkinson is shrewd enough to deny that single flowers 
cannot be changed into double “ by the observation of the 
change of the Moone, the constellations or conjunctions of 
Planets or some other Starres or celestial bodies,’ but he 
even holds that no such transformation could be effected 
by the art of man. He says: 

«If it shall be demanded, from whence, then, came 
these double flowers that we have, if they were not so 
made by art, I answer that assuredly all such flowers did 
first grow wild, and were so found double as they doe now 
grow in Gardens, but for how long before they were found 
they became double no man can tell; we onely have them 
as nature has produced them, and so they remaine.” 

In describing his garden flowers in detail he gives a 
list in many cases of more varieties than are to be found 
in our modern gardens, and also under names by which 
they are not now known. For instance, he terms the 
snowdrop “a bulbous violet.” He calls the iris “ flower 
de luce,” and from an illustration that he gives of the 
‘‘sreate Turkie Flower de luce,” it is seen to be a much 


‘larger and handsomer flower than the blue flags we culti- 
vate to-day. 


Under the head of “Vertues,” which follows the de- 
scription of each plant, we run across some curious state- 
ments. Asa licensed apothecary, Parkinson speaks with 
a certain lofty incredulity of ‘the physicall vertues ” as- 
cribed to many plants, but he does not always disdain an 
old-wives’ recipe; as, for instance, when speaking of 
“the Lilly Convally ” (lily of the valley) : 

“The flowers of the white kinde are often used with 
those things that help to strengthen the memory and to 
procure ease to Apoplectick persons. Camerarius setteth * 
downe the manner of making an oyle of the flowers 
which he saith is very effectuall to ease the pains of the 
Goute and such like diseases, to be used outwardly, which 
is thus: Having filled a glasse with the flowers, and 
being well stopped, set it for a moneth’s space in an Ants 
hill, and after being dreigned clear set it by to use.” 

Not a few drugs considered of great value at present 
he excludes arbitrarily from his pharmacopeeia, digitalis — 
for one thing, which he asserts “not to be used in Phy- 
sicke by any judicious man that I know.” Of hellebore, 
also, he says that “it is not carelessly to be used without 
extreme danger; yet in contumacious and stubborn dis- 
eases it may be used with good caution and advice.” He 
declares “all the sorts of Beareseares (auricula) to be Ceph- 
alicall, that is, conducing help for the paines in the head, 
and for the giddiness thereof, which may happen eyther 
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by the sight of steepe places, subject to danger, or other- 
wise.” He stands up manfully against some of the popu- 
lar superstitions, and is not afraid to give his own posi- 
tion. About the mandrake we find this: 

“The roote is sometimes divided into two branches a 
little below the head, and sometimes into three or more, 
as nature listeth to bestow upon it, as myselfe have often 
seene, by transplanting of many, as also by breaking and 
cutting off of many parts of the roote, but never found 
harme by so ‘doing, as many idle tales have been sette 
down in writing and delivered also by report, of much 
danger to happen to such as shall digge them up or 
breake them; neyther have I ever seene any forme of 
man-like or woman-like partes in the rootes of any; but, 
as I said, it has oftentimes two maine rootes running 
downe right into the ground, and sometimes three and 
sometimes but one, as it likewise often happeneth to 
Parsneps, Carrots and the like. . But many cunning 
counterfeite rootes have been shaped to such forms and 
publickly exposed to the view of all that would see them, 
and have been tolerated by the chief magistrates of the 
Citte, notwithstanding that they have been informed that 
such practices were meere deceit and unsufferable. 
Whether this happened through their own credulity of 
the thing, or of the persons, or through an opinion that 
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the information of the truth rose upon envy, I know not. 
I leave that to the Searcher of all hearts.” 

We cannot linger longer among the pages of this curi- 
ous book, though the author calls up pleasant and re- 
freshing pictures of sunny gardens and laughing or- 
chards, such as the gossipy Pepys, his contemporary, 
might have revelled in. To step into such a “ garden of 
delight ” as old Parkinson described would almost be like 
going back to the old days when the maids of honor of 
Charles II.’s court flirted and romped with the showy gal- 
lants among the shades of Whitehall. The brilliant piece 
of mosaic work called a flower-garden in these days is | 
as little like those of the old time as the trim-figured 
belles of the modern drawing-room are like the loosely- 
clad, negligent, ease-loving dames of the merry monarch’s 
time. The many who love flowers for their own sake, 
and take pleasure in gardening as an occupation involv- 
ing the expenditure of time and loving care, rather than 
of money, can easily have a garden if they will, where 
by skillful culture and grouping they can enhance the 
luxuriance, the beauty, the infinite variety of form and 
color which are found in nature. We laugh at the old 
and the antique, but in flower-gardening the antique and 
the ancient are the most worthy to be copied. 

F. M. COLBy. 


RAISING CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


(CONCLUDED.) 


LTHOUGH Artemisia was interested and helpful in 
Agricola’s experiments, she had a little chrysanthe- 
mum plantation herself, where the plants were allowed to 
grow very much as they pleased—she did very little train- 
ing or disbudding. ‘I’d rather have a hundred flowers 
as large as dollars,” said she, “ than one as large as a cab- 
bage. I want them to wear in my hair, and at my throat 
—and those great overgrown things of yours are not fit 
for either bouquets or breast-knots. Besides, I want ever 
so many of them to give away to the neighbors, who are 
too lazy to cultivate them, or too stingy to buy them.” 

“‘T don’t think those persons deserve encouragement,” 
said Agricola, struggling with a splendid La Rayonnante, 
which he was transferring from the open ground to a 
large flower-pot. ‘At all events, they don’t need it, as 
their numbers never grow less.” 

All summer, Artemisia’s uneducated way of growing 
chrysanthemums had been a great trial to her masculine 
co-worker. It was continually, ‘‘Hadn’t you better put 
them farther apart?” or “Hadn't you better cut them 
back?” or “Do you think they ought to carry all those 
flower-buds ?” or ‘“ It seems to me I wouldn’t have those 
kaiser-blooms and coreopsis among ’em;” or ‘“ You'd 
better encourage your plants with a little sulphate, Arte- 
misia.”” But she had said, ‘“‘ Now, just let me have my 
poor little patch as I want. You have taken your choice 
of plants, and I have there only those that you don’t 
care for or have put aside as old-fashioned, although I 
think there are some of the best ones among them. But 
if I want my plants to grow up naturally, without being 


Sstrait-laced and tied up and spread out and pinched 
back, do let me! J don’t want exhibition plants, and 
when I desire flowers as large as soup-plates, I plant sun- 
flowers. Look at your Fair Margaret over there! You 
drove all its energies into one stupendous flower, and then 
the caterpillars spoiled it in one black night! Then your 
Guernsey lost its glory in the last thunder-gust. And 
eveéty time Mrs. Feeble’s long-geared servant-girl takes a 
turn over here after the hens, more or less of your beau- 
ties fall a sacrifice to her switching skirts. If—-—” 

“It seems to me,” interrupted Agricola, digging away 
at a resplendent Source d’Or, “ that your interview with 
Mrs. Feeble had very little effect on her hens. I told 
you ’twould be useless.” 

“You told me it would make her angry, and I really 
hoped it would. / have been angry about her hens all 
summer, and it’s time she took her turn. She says the 
hens are an invention of her husband’s to keep the boys 
at home. Why is it, I wonder, that boys must always be 
enticed, bribed and cajoled into staying at home? Why 
don’t they stay at home because it’s the place to stay, 
and because they’re told to stay, as girls do?” 

Agricola, noticing that he was covering himself with 
red clay as with.a garment, proceeded to tie his garden- 
ing-apron around what would have been his waist if he 
had been a woman, straightened himself a moment to 
rest his spinal muscles, and replied: ‘‘ Well, the Feebles, 
father and sons, seem to regard home as a place simply 
to board and lodge in. He keeps his family in cheap re- 
tirement in the country, while he himself lives in the gay 
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metropolis, only staying at home from Saturday night till 
Monday morning, and his boys follow his example as far 
as they can. Depend upon it, Artemisia, it all comes 
from a blunting of the moral sensibilities, caused by 
keeping hens. But you were speaking of your chrysan- 
themums.” 

“I was only going to say that if one of my flowers is 
broken there are still dozens of the same kind left. And 
as for weeds in my bed, if I want weeds do let me have 
them. They’re cheap and plenty. But I notice that you 
dub as a ‘ weed’ everything that is really willing to grow. 
Just as soon as my precious, old-fashioned damask rose, 
that I tugged all the way from Penobscot County, really 
began to send up strong shoots from its underground 
stems and look thrifty, you said, ‘Why, it’s actually a 
weed, after all!’ Your chief pleasure in plants seems to 
be in making them grow when they are not quite willing, 
and as soon as they really begin to feel like it you head 
them in and pinch them back, and nip them here and 
prune them there, until they are driven out of their wits. 
Look at that Mikado—it actually has an insane, dishev- 
eled look, and no wonder—working a whole year to pro- 
duce two great tangled flowers! And I don’t want to 
see you surreptitiously weeding my bed again, as I did 
yesterday. You have more purslane, and plantain, and 
shepherd’s-sprouts in your bed, out there by the bean- 
poles, than there are in my whole territory. Charity be- 
gins at home; before casting the coreopsis and bachelors’- 
buttons out of your neighbor’s garden cast the pig-weeds 
and Roman wormwood out of your own.” 

“Your apology is sufficient,” said unperturbed Agri- 
cola; ‘(and now, as it looks like frost to-night, will you 
provide some pins and help me? Every one of these 
beauties must be capped with a newspaper to-night or 
they will be scorched by the cold.” 

‘What a job!” groaned Artemisia, as she took an armful 
from her stack of old Advertisers in the attic and tugged 
them down two flights of stairs and then went back one 
flight after a paper of pins. “I do declare, Agricola,” 
said she, meeting that gentleman in the kitchen, where 
she stopped to wind an old shawl round her neuralgic 
head and put on her rubbers, “ I do believe that you, 
small man that you are, will accomplish one thing that 
neither riches, nor poverty, nor principalities, nor powers, 
nor bankruptcy and the poorhouse would ever have been 
able to achieve!” 

‘‘What’s that ? raising a sky-blue chrysanthemum ?” 
inquired the party addressed, helping himself to papers. 

“No!” popped Artemisia, with uncommon emphasis, 
“tiring me out of all patience with flowers and making 
me wish about the raising of ’em as our old English 
friend did about the playing of difficult music—that what 
is difficult were quite impossible,” and she vanished down 
the back door-steps into the chill darkness. 

Up and down the rows they went, pinning the papers 
carefully about the budding plants, until the latter 
loomed like processions of goblins in the semi-darkness. 
There was a plantation of them near the street fence, 
another near the back fence, a third by the big pear-tree, 
and a fourth over toward the Feebles—besides numerous 
detached plants in the mixed flower-beds. ‘If it starts 
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to blow to-night,” remarked Artemisia, shivering in the 
damp air, “these papers will be down by the post-office 
in the morning.” 

“If it blows there will be no frost,” contentedly re- 
marked Agricola. He did not shiver, being, like all his 
delicate sex, more warmly dressed when in his ordinary 
in-door costume than women are when they have on 
their thickest out-of-door wraps. 

“But you remember one fall when, before there had 
been a touch of frost, there came a night of bitter, freez- 
ing wind that froze our half-blossomed plants as brittle 
as pipe-stems?” said Artemisia, trying to scrape some of 
the red mud off her feet at the door. “There, theyre 
all protected now—and in the morning I shall have to 
come out in the wet grass and mud and take every cap 
off again!” 

The next morning, after Agricola had gone to his busi- 

ness, Artemisia went over the same ground again, re- 
moved the papers, smoothed and folded them, and took 
out the pins for use the next night—a good hour’s work, 
although she had plenty to do in the house. And the 
evening and the morning were spent in the same way for 
a week or more. Then she rebelled. 
_ “TJ really cannot spend every evening out in this raw, 
malarial air,” she said, one night, as she warmed her 
chilled hands, after the usual garden exercise; “I have 
neuralgia in both sides of my face already and a pain like 
a knife under my shoulder. Everybody says the night air 
here is specially unwholesome; that ominous blue mist. 
that creeps up from the clay flats just penetrates to one’s 
very bones. There must be some more wholesale sort of 
protection invented—a tariff, for instance—though I hope 
my share of the duties won’t be any heavier,” said she, 
putting her damp shoes under the stove to dry. 

“I’m going to build a house for them,” mused Agri- 
cola— a sort of shelter-tent—a frame of small timbers, 
covered with sheeting; then I'll pack all the most pre- 
cious plants close together under that, and they will be 
safe until really cold weather.” 

But Fate objected. First, the man who promised the > 
timber failed to come to time. Then the man who prom- 
ised to do the framing did likewise. After a while, when 
Agricola had assured himself that the timber was actually 
ready for transportation to his garden, he made a third 
journey to the village, a mile away, caught and secured 
the carpenter, and returned home in triumph—to find that 
the faithless timber man had basely sold the timber in the 
meanwhile to the troublesome individual popularly known 
and justly execrated as Another. 

More delay, more journeys to the village, more nights 
of work and worry over the plants, followed in conse- 
quence. Three or four times a night did Artemisia’s head 
pop out at the chamber-window, keeping watch of the 
weather and the temperature. “If they should get 
nipped, after ten months of work and bother,” said she to 
the whole outside world, “‘ how vexatious it would be! I 
do wonder if I ever shall have a night’s untroubled rest 
again?” she would murmur, going back to her anxious 
pillow, to try for a little nap before getting up at six 
o’clock—to ask, as she hurried downstairs—“ Was there 
a frost? Are they frozen? Did they escape after all?” 
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By and by the vicious imp who delights in thwarting 
all innocent and harmless plans found some other good 
soul to worry, and so, for a little, left Agricola in peace, 
and presently he saw the desire of his eyes—the slender 
skeleton which looked, Artemisia said, like the ghost of a 
young house-frame—was in its place; the plants, in all 
stages of bud and part-bloom, were set in solid ranks in 
the earth floor, with two or three narrow paths between 
(one of the plants, a beautiful Madame Audiguier, being 
so tall that a hole like a post-hole had to be dug for it, and 
the poor thing set nearly knee-deep in the earth, in order 
to it get into the house at all and after all it stood seven 
feet high)—and now all was ready for the unbleached- 
muslin covering. 

Artemisia was full of delight at the shelter-tent. 


‘* My willing soul would stay 
In such a frame as this,” 


sang she, beholding at hand the end of her evening out- 
of-door work. “Look here, Agricola, you’d better con- 
tract with the Wamsutta people to take all the sheeting 
they can spare. No ordinary retail dealer will have 
enough to cover this territory.” 

A big bundle of unbleached cotton cloth, so big that 
it had to be brought from the station in a cart, arrived 
next day. Artemisia was busily preparing for three or 
four expected guests of Agricola’s own inviting, utter 
strangers to her, and had dinner to prepare for Agricola’s 
two workmen, besides all her ordinary work, when 
that reasonable person appeared at the kitchen door 
with—— 

“Well, Artemisia, I suppose you’re ready to sew this 
for me?” 

“Sew that to-day? with all the rest of the work you 
have laid out for me to do? Why there are fifty yards 
of sewing to be done on that canopy! It would take me 
a whole day, if I had not another thing else to do! I 
suggest that you take it immediately down to Miss Seamer, 
who is ready to sew and wants the money for it. Take 
it down yourself and then you can tell her exactly how you 
want it,” added grave Artemisia, with a vivid recollection 
of the times she had tried to suit him ‘ exactly,” and 
failed. ‘ Now, tell her precisely how long the breadths 
must be, tell her to sew them together into one piece and 
then hem the two ends,” said she, knowing just what was 
necessary. 

“Don’t you worry about my explanation,” said he, 
preparing to start.’ “No danger but I shall make it 
clear to her.” 

But when toward night a workman was dispatched for 
the covering, it appeared that Agricola and Miss Seamer 
had not made it very clear between them. The cotton 
was simply cut into lengths and the lengths hemmed at 
the ends, making half a dozen Brobdignagian towels. 

“Now, good gracious!” said Agricola, who did not 
often swear, “1 thought that woman understood me— 
she said she would do it exactly as I said, and—”’ 

“T’ve no doubt she did just as you told her,” said Ar- 
temisia, with a twinkle. “ I’ve always found her correct 
in all the work she has done for me. But you'll hardly 


_ dare fret at Aer, because—because she works for money. 


Men don’t often complain at what they have to pay for,” 
said she, half to herself—‘ it’s the service that is per- 
formed gratuitously that they grumble at.” 

“Well, you can sew these seams, at any rate,” began 
Agricola, bravely, “ now all the ends are hemmed ?” 

“Indeed, no,” answered she. ‘It is now near night, 
and I have not sat down since my hurried half-break- 
fast. Take the work right back to Miss Seamer,” said 
she, sweetly, “she is ready to do it, and wants the pay 
for it.” 

When it came back next time, it was found that after 
all Agricola’s careful measurements he had planned the 
roof-covering eight or ten inches too short. Then no ar- 
rangement whatever had been made for the gables; and 
then the cloth for the sidings fell short several yards. So 
the precious plants had to spend another night under the 
roofless house, but, fortunately, the night was not severe. 
It was vain for Artemisia to suggest Miss Seamer the 
third time; she was obliged to sit down herself and sew 
her left thumb-nail through in making the covering for 
the gables and piecing the walls. 

“At last,” said she, rising when the last stitch was 
done, holding her hand hard against her aching side— 
“at last it’s finished, and now I hope I shall have one 
night’s sleep undisturbed by worry about those dratted 
chrysanthemums !”’ 


Agricola looked up in horror. “I never expected to 
hear you swear like that, Artemisia,” said he, in a pained 
voice. 

“Well, I never expected to do it, either,” said unrepen- 
tant Artemisia, ‘“ but you never can tell what you'll be 
driven to. Since I’ve been in the valley of the shadow of 
chrysanthemums I’ve done many a thing that I never ex- 
pected to. Happy Jane! If she had but known it, ‘the 
valley of the shadow of Frederick the Great’ was nothing 
to’em! And now, for mercy’s sake, let’s get this thing 
on before dark!” 

“Can’t do it,” said Agricola, coolly—‘ am too tired ; 
and, besides, I haven’t any tacks. Forgot ’em.” 

“Tacks !” exclaimed the baffled woman, dropping back 
in her chair again—‘there’s plenty of tax on my pa- 
tience, if that’s all! ave I got to fidget over those—(I 
won't say ‘dratted’ again, but I do wish there were a 
pirate somewhere about to swear at them for me)—those 
things another live-long night ? ” 

“Guess they won’t freeze,” said Agricola, putting on 
his slippers comfortably ; ‘“‘at any rate, I’m too tired to 
stir out again to-night.” 

“Tt looks like rain,” said provident Artemisia, returning 
from a trip of observation. 

“Well, a little rain won’t hurt ’em,” said Agricola, 
‘and if it rains, there will be no frost.” 

“But if it rains, it will be a long storm—one of the fall 
equinoctials,” said experienced Artemisia, “and how can 
we cover that frame in the rain?” 

Sure enough, in the night it did rain ; and in the morn- 
ing it continued to rain, and gave promise of continuing 
to rain, and to terminate in continuing to rain. “It’s no 
use,” said Agricola, whose religion it was to put off every- 
thing until just too late; “this downpour will shatter 
every flower of em. We must put on that cover.” 
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Artemisia stood aghast. “After all these three weeks 
of golden weather,” said she, “to go out in this storm to 
do what might as well have been done in sunshine !”’ 

She drew on her rubbers, enveloped herself in a 
waterproof, wound her head up in a shawl, and plunged 
into the flood. The rain streamed down her cloak and 
ran into her shoes; as she raised her face to look up at 
the roof she was intent on covering, a sudden gust sent 
an additional shower from the boughs of the pear-tree, 
and the big drops splashed in her eyes, and ran into her 
ears, and down the back of her neck; and as she lifted 
her arms to pull the refractory sheeting, which clung to 
the wet timbers in the most vexatious way, streams of 
water ran up her sleeves and sopped her clothing through 
and through. Instead of adopting the plan of throwing 
the covering over the ridge-pole at one end, and then each 
walking along by the low eaves and drawing the roof- 
cloth smoothly along the whole length of the roof, as 
Artemisia had suggested, Agricola, who was born wise, 
began at the side, which necessitated drawing nearly 
the whole weight of the cloth up-hill over the wet frame, 
and then climbing an inverted box to lift the remaining 
half over the ridge-pole. After pulling and tugging 
vainly to get it smooth, Artemisia procured a long stick, 
went inside the tent, and by dint of prodding, punching, 
pulling, poking and dragging at the wet cloth, whence 
streams of rain ran down the stick into her sleeves, suc- 
ceeded at last in getting it into place. Then she must 
hold the edge while Agricola drove the tacks—and while 
they worked thus patiently, the bold, bad Feeble boys 
‘came out on their porch and jeered audibly. ‘“ And all 
this,” said Artemisia under her breath, as she pulled 
smooth the cross-grained edges of the gable-piece—“ all 
this is endured for the sake of these exacting, tyrannical 
chrysanthemums.,”’ 

After the last tack was fixed, it was found that the 
wall-cloth did not reach the ground by about six inches. 
“But this will do for to-day,” said. Agricola, as he hung 
up his wet coat in the kitchen, “arid when it stops rain- 
ing 1 will nail some boards around at the bottom— 
they're safe for the present, anyhow—there’ll be no frost 
while it rains.” 

“It will clear off cold,” said Artemisia, ‘“ and then look 
out!” 

The next day it still rained and blew tempestuously and 
Artemisia was in a continual terror of anxiety about the 
unbleached-cotton house, expecting any moment to see it 
rise bodily in the air and make sail for Cheesequake 
Creek, or some other classic locality. The rain descended 
and the floods came, and the winds blew and beat upon 
that house—but it fell not, neither did it rise and sail 
away on the wings of the storm. Not because it was 
founded on a rock, for it stood on clay. ‘“ And that,” 
said Artemisia, grimly, as she looked, for the hundredth 
time, from the kitchen window, “has a grip like a snap- 
ping-turtle, or a Jersey farmer—-neither of which ever lets 
go what it once gets hold of. Several times during the 
day she took advantage of a lull in the storm to visit her 
blooming pensioners, which had developed very rapidly 
since they were housed. Oddly enough, these plants, 
though impatient of removal while their leafage is grow- 


ing, will endure transplanting without even wilting after 
their flower-buds begin to show their color. 

« Ah, you beauties!” exclaimed she, addressing them, 
as was her wont, though she had nearly scalped herself 
in stooping under the low entrance of the muslin taber- 
nacle. ‘I believe you know how lovely you are, every 
one of you, and delight in it, and are trying to repay me 
in beauty for all the work and worry I have endured for 
you! Do you know that I’ve daggers in my spine, and 
lightning-stabs in the side of my head, and a crick under 
my shoulder, and a stiff neck, all because of you? Not 
that it’s of the least consequence—I would suffer all this, 
and ten times more, to save your lovelinesses. For you 
and your kindred, all the other sorts of flowers, are, I be- 
lieve, the only real associates I have ever had—the chief 
solace of a rather solitary life. I love you, every one, and 
like you about me always, out of doors and in, and should 


still wear your beauty on. my breast if there were not 


another soul but myself in the world. For you are the 
faithful friends who are not only grateful for love and 
care, but not ashamed to show your gratitude—and you 
love me just as well, and smile on me just as brightly, as 
though I were young, and fortunate, and flattered and 
beautiful—and you will still smile on me when I am bent, 
and withered, and feeble and tottering, if I live till then. 
Fragile as you are, you are yet more dependable than 
many friends; human promises may fail, human love 
may wither and cease, youth may fade, Hope may sell 
her anchor for old iron, possessions may vanish and 
Opinions change—there’s no depending on any of them; 
but I-know for certain that the roses will greet me in May 
and June, and that you, my darlings, will come in October. 
Ah, beautiful Madame Audiguier, how tall and fair you 
are! And you, Source d’Or, what a mass of rich color 
you show! And there’s Elaine, soft and white as Thanks- 
giving snow, and charming pink-cheeked Perfection, and 
splendid coppery Chang—I wonder which is finest! 
What a magnificent Gorgeous ; there never was so Clear, 
ethereal a yellow in any earthly flower. And how rich is 
that Golden Beverley—how dainty that tender Delicata! 
What a deep velvety maroon has Francois Delaux! and 
how delicate is this carmine-edged St. Martin! That 
deep yellow Gloria Mundi is almost globular—and what 
a lovely Old Blush! And Progne has an odor of violets 
and Iolanthe of lilacs—and that Brazen Shield seedling of 
Agricola’s is a beauty. And that Jeanne d’Arc looks ex- 
actly like a great snowball, tinted with faint lavender— 
and there never could be anything more nearly perfect 
than this Mrs. Marsham! One need not be a Persian in 
order to sit and contemplate in silence, for hours, so 
superb acreature. And what a wonderful Laciniatum ! 
Do you, beautiful visions, belong to this world, or am I 
dreaming ?” ; 

So talked the ordinarily staid and self-contained Ar- 
temisia, as she went her worshipping way among her 
mute friends. If she had lived in Salem, in the days of 
our godly forefathers, she would surely have been hanged 
as a witch and her innocent favorites destroyed.as her 
“familiars.” Had she been overheard now by any of her 
literal Jersey neighbors, she would have been considered 
a fit subject for ad cnguirendum proceedings and a 
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speedy commitment to the nearest hospital for the in- 
sane, even Trenton. But in that severe storm, not one 
of them came within earshot. 


When the rain cleared away people began to visit the 
garden. The story of the beautiful collection of flowers 
had spread in all directions more rapidly than it could 
have been sent by telegraph. From all parts of the town, 
even from neighboring towns, persons of whom Artemisia 
had never even heard came at all times of the day and 
wished to be shown through the chrysanthemum-house. 
All asked the same questions, and all used the same 
adjectives, “ Beautiful! magnificent ! I never knew there 
were so many colors of this sort of flower! Did you raise 
them from seed? Did they grow in here or outside? 
Will they grow from slips? Do you sell them?” were 
repeated over and over again, until Artemisia was weary 
of answering. _And now her “ uneducated” flowers were 
found useful, as every visitor expected a handful to carry 
home, and Agricola would have gone wild at the thought 
of losing his splendid exhibition flowers. Bushels of her 
own favorites did Artemisia therefore mercilessly break 
and give away, until there was hardly a house in town 
which had not a bouquet from her garden. 


But the weather presently showed signs of turning cold. 


So Agricola proceeded to nail boards jall along the “ un-- 


der-pinning’’ of his cotton house to keep out the wind; 
taking for his purpose Artemisia’s plant-shelves, the 
shelves from the cellar pantry, and everything else he 
could find in the shape of a board. Artemisia declared 
that she had to hide the ironing-board and the extras of 
the extension-table to keep them from being pressed into 
the service also. When he had finished the work he came 
in exultant. ‘“They’re safe now,” said he; “they will 
keep from freezing there until long after the Horticultural 
Exhibition.” 


Artemisia looked out from her chamber-window at the 
white tabernacle that night with that feeling of security 
which is so delicious after long anxiety. ‘‘ How delight- 
ful it is,” said she, meditatively, taking out her hair-pins, 
as she stood regarding it, “to be able to go to bed with- 
out that awful worry! It seems as though I hadn't real- 
ly slept for a month.” And with a long breath of relief 
she put her head on her pillow, with the determination 
to keep it there until morning and not once look out at 
the window. 


Agricola’s first act in the morning was always to visit 
his flowers. While Artemisia was busy with the break- 
fast preparations, he suddenly came in with a face as 
white as ashes. Artemisia regarded him with speechless 
terror. ‘They are gone!” exclaimed he, wildly—“ every 
one of my beauties—-just gone/” ‘Gone?” echoed 
she, bewildered, “has anybody C 

“Frozen stiff,” replied he, “every one of them spoiled, 
I believe. I wish you hadn’t told me to nail them up so 
tight. (‘1 don’t remember that I did,’ said Artemisia, 
parenthetically.) It’s just that that froze them. If a 
little wind could have got in they wouldn’t have frozen. 


The moisture from the wet ground condensed on them © 
in that confined air and just turned to frost. Don’t you 
think I had better sprinkle them with cold water?” asked 
he, humbly. 

The sprinkling theory was a debated point between the 
two. When Artemisia’s plants got touched by frost, she 
always gave them a thorough drenching with cold water, 
for which he always ridiculed her, assuring her that the 
cold water only froze them harder. But now that calamity 
was upon him, he was willing to take advice, even from 
her. Sorry as she was for him, she could hardly repress 
a smile at his unusual docility. “I believe in cold 
water,” she said, “but I don’t wish ‘to take any re- 
sponsibility in this case. If you say sprinkle them, I’ll 
help you.” 

So the plants were thoroughly sprinkled with cold 
water. “After all,” said Artemisia, consolingly, ‘they 
are not all spoiled. There are some” beauties left un- 
touched. You can still make quite a show at the ex- 
hibition.” But he would not be comforted. All day he 
vibrated between the flower-house and sitting-room, be- 
wailing the disaster, and in his grief forgot even to be 
reasonable. “I wish you hadn't advised me to sprinkle 
them,” he said, “I believe they are the worse for it. 
What a pity it is! After all these months of work! 
After all the care and worry and expense to be entirely 
ruined in onenight!” And despair sat on his soul like a 
raven on a Sepulchre. 

“I declare,” said Artemisia, trying to be jocular, “I be- 
lieve if, when you woke this morning, you had found me 
struck by frost, you wouldn’t have felt half as badly, or 
looked and acted so completely bereft!’’ But he had 
not even the heart to dispute her. 

“Tt seems to me,” said she, that evening, as he sat. 
glooming over a newspaper. “that when anything which 
was undertaken for a delight becomes a burden and a 
worry—when a pleasure becomes a tyrant, and rules as 
with an iron rod—when, in short, the cultivation of 
flowers manages to destroy all one’s peace by day and 
all one’s rest by night, it is time to drop it. Now, I am 
as fond of flowers as you or anyone else can be. I have 
denied myself many a luxury for their sake; I have 
bought them when I had not a silk dress in the world; 
I have done no end of hard work for them. But I will 
never waste another year in trying to grow these flowers 
in the open air of New Jersey. I will never again under- 
take the cultivation of three hundred different kinds of 
them. without, at least, a suitable house for them. That’s 
what / think about raising chrysanthemums.” 

Agricola mournfully agreed. But after all his despair, 
his flowers (although there was never a Tyrian purple, a 
cochineal-red, nor a sky-blue one among them) took sev- 
eral prizes at the Horticultural Exhibition, several at the 
American Institute Fair, and one or two at the Philadel- 
phia show, in all more than fifty dollars. 

But they had cost him (without reckoning time, la- 
bor, worry, or Artemisia’s neuralgia) more than two 
hundred.— Selected. 
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DESIGN FOR OUTLINE EMBROIDERY. 


Banjo-Cover. 


VERY pretty and odd banjo-cover can be easily made 
without much expense or trouble by purchasing a 


yard and a quarter of dark blue flannel, which usually 


comes double width. Divide the material in two pieces, 
-one for the front and the other for the back. Cut them 
out the exact shape of the banjo; then stitch the two 
edges together neatly. The seam extends all around the 
outside, except at the bottom, where an opening is left 
just wide enough for the banjo to slip in and out easily. 
Hem both edges neatly and make three buttonholes 
directly opposite and a little above the hem on each 
piece. Bind the buttonholes with satin ribbon. It only 
takes four yards of ribbon, two of scarlet and two of 
dark blue. Join the two colors together. Allow enough 
for a long, full bow when tied at each buttonhole and a 
bow at the neck of the cover. 

Embroider the initials on one side and the word 
« Banjo” on the other in cherry silk. 

As the banjo has become a fashionable instrument, 
this little article will not fail to be admired, as the pat- 
tern differs from the old ones. It is not only a novelty, 
but a pretty present to give a friend who may need one. 

KITTY CLOVER. 


Outline Embroidery on Bolting-Cloth. 


OLTING-CLOTH is a strong silk grenadine, and 
many very beautiful articles can be made of it. 

Outline embroidery with etching silks is especially suit- 
able and designs of forget-me-nots, harebells, or instead 
of flowers some conventional design in several colors is 
pretty, such as blue, olive, pink and gold. 

The arrangement of color for the design given is gold 
for the circle, blue for the rays within it, pink and olive 
for the stitches outside the circle, alternating the colors in 
these. 


Tidies of bolting-cloth are delicate and pretty, and a 
very beautiful toilet-set can be made of it, using the 
design just described. 

When the embroidery is finished the material is lined 
with color, which gives it the appearance of the daintiest 
of brocades. 

The edges of both the toilet-table and the pin-cushion 
should be trimmed with lace, and bows of satin ribbon 
should be placed at the corners. 

Sachets, glove or cravat cases are all very beautiful, 
covered with the bolting-cloth, lined with colored or else 
white silk or satin, as one may fancy. 

Designs of flowers can also be prettily arranged on 
disks. For instance, harebells are appropriate. The 
flowers are, of course, blue, the leaves and stems olive, 
the outline of the disk either pink or gold, in each case 
embroidering the flowers and foliage with their own color 
and the disk with one that harmonizes prettily. The 
effect is also very pleasing when the disks are painted 
with water-colors, to give a tinted background to the 
embroidered design. To do this, mix the paint with 
gum-arabic water and place a blotter underneath the 
cloth to absorb the moisture when applying the color. 
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Work-BasKET. ‘ 


Bag for a Gossamer. 


BAG for holding a gossamer is much more con- 
A venient than a case, as it can be carried on the 
arm and not be in the way when shopping or traveling. 
Black satin makes a very pretty and durable bag, as it 
sheds the dust and rain; dark flannel or ladies’ cloth is 
also used. To make the bag you will need a piece of 
the material measuring, double, thirteen inches wide and 
ten inches deep, to allow for seams and the ruffle at the 
top. Embroider the initials on one side in subdued 
shades of crewels that will look well on the satin or 
cloth. Put a double shir string of silk braid in the top. 
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Hanging and Standing Baskets. 


OMMON straw hats, such as are used for bathing, 
can be so arranged as to make very pretty wall- 
pockets or standing-baskets. 

For a wall-pocket the hat is thoroughly gilded on the 
outside, and also on the under part of the rim, with gold 
paint, and a full lining of pink satin is neatly fitted in the 
crown. It is well before gilding to sew a wire, such as is 
used for bonnets, around the under part of the rim, thus 
rendering it easier to bend in the desired shape. 

The front of the rim is then bent flat to the crown, 
sewed securely, and a bunch of pink roses, buds and foli- 

-age fastened on with a bow of pink satin ribbon about 
two inches wide. The opposite side or back of the rim is 
turned up so that the hat can hang flatly against the wall. 
Fasten at each side on the back of the rim a long ribbon 
loop, with a bow at the top. 


23% 


Of course the colors can be varied; as for instance, 
light-blue satin lining, with forget-me-nots for trimming, 
or cardinal satin lining, with dark red roses for trimming. 
Then again a combination of colors is pretty, such as 
cardinal and gold, or blue and gold. 

For the standing-basket the hat is treated in exactly 
the same way as for the wall-pocket, except that the 
rim is not turned at all, but left in its original shape. 
The basket is lined and trimmed in the same manner as 
for the wall-pocket. 

The stand is made of three canes and an embroidery 
ring. On three sides of the ring, and at even distances 
apart, the canes are fastened by boring a small hole 
through each cane. A fine but strong wire is then run 
through each hole and through a corresponding one in 
the ring, thus binding the cane firmly to the ring. 
Twist the ends of the wire tightly together on the in- 
side of the ring. The ferrule end of the cane is to be 
fastened to the ring, as the handle forms a pretty foot 
for the leg of the table or stand. The three legs are 
then crossed about half way, or a little less than half way, 
down. A hole is bored through each and all three are 
securely wired together; a satin ribbon bow hides the 
joining. The hat is then placed in the ring and wired 
fast at the three places where the canes are fastened. A 
bow of ribbon is used to hide the joining. They are 
exceedingly pretty baskets for fancy work and take the 
place of a little work-stand. 

Four bamboo canes make a convenient standard for a 
scrap-basket. Instead of the basket, a pretty receptacle for 
waste papers, &c., can be made by cutting from heavy 
pasteboard four pieces fifteen inches long and ten inches 
wide for the sides, and one piece ten inches square 
for the bottom. After covering one side of each 
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piece with pink sateen, sew the sides and bottom firmly 
together with linen thread, having the sateen on the in- 
side for the lining. The outside should be covered with 
a plain reed splasher, such as can be purchased for ten or 
fifteen cents—its width will answer for the height; draw 
it snugly around the pasteboard and join the ends 
neatly. A band of crimson plush, three inches wide, fin- 
ishes the top, and bows of pink satin ribbon fasten the 
canes to the corners. W. 


Decorative Notes. 


AGS for holding soiled collars and cuffs are made of 
fringed towels ; those which have a netted fringe and 
a drawn-work border are most desirable for the purpose. 
One towel will make two bags, as but half its length is 
required. Fold the ends of the towel together and cut it 
by the fold in two equal parts. Make an inch-wide hem 
on the raw edge, through which to run a ribbon to sus- 
pend the bag, and sew the sides of the towel together. 
Embroider on one side, in outline, the words collars and 
cuffs, run a ribbon through the drawn work and tack the 
two sides of the towel together just above this. 

An odd butterfly arrangement is made by painting an 
ordinary wooden clothes-pin a jet black. Two silver 
wires are fastened in the head to represent the feelers or 
antennz and a Japanese handkerchief, folded twice so as 
to make it about ten inches long and five inches wide, 
drawn half way through the split and pushed close up to 
the body of the pin, answers for the wings. 


An old-fashioned towel-rack can be so arranged as to 
serve the purpose of a work-basket and a screen and 
prove very convenient to a person who is confined to a 
chair. A writer in the Domestzc Monthly describes the 
arrangement as follows : 


“ An old-fashioned towel-horse is needed; one with 
two rails at the top and two lower down. The space be- 
tween the top rails is filled in by cardboard, forming a 
long, narrow box, sewed with coarse linen thread and 
covered with cretonne, then fitted into the rails and fast- 
ened to them. This holds thread, needles, scissors and 
all the working implements. A lid is made to this box, 
sewed to one side and fastened down with ribbon ties on 
the other. Between the two lower rails is suspended a 
wide, shallow bag of cretonne, reaching almost to the 
floor. Over the whole falls a curtain of cretonne, sus- 
pended by brass curtain-rings from one of the upper 
rails. On the other side is a piece of Bolton sheeting or 
Fayal crash, fastened to the upper and lower rails to keep 
it firm, and painted with a bold design of grasses, flowers, 
rushes, &c., forming an ornamental screen, with a band 
of velvet across the top to hide the rail and to give ita 
finished appearance. If preferred, the screen side can be 
embroidered with suitable materials. Hereon one side we 
have a pretty screen, always a welcome ornament, and on 
the other everything that a needlewoman desires. Bows 
of ribbon are tied on the four corners. If the towel- 
horse is old and worn it should first be painted.” 

The Boston Zranscrzfi asks: ‘Is a botanical dic- 
tionary an immensely expensive volume, or: why is it that 


the ordinary designers of screens, cushions and similar 
articles produce such impossible blossoms? Half a year 
ago a Boston woman had a vision of a screen which 


should represent autumn, and on which should grow © 


some sumach, some golden-rod, some succory and some 
field daisies. A weary pilgrimage showed her that no- 
where except at the Decorative Art Rooms was there 
much knowledge of any of these plants except the daisy; 
but at last she found a person who undertook the work of 
making a design. The result was sumach with peach 
leaves and no berries; daisies with seven or eight nar- 
cissus-shaped petals to the flower; succory shaped like 
mustard blossoms, and golden-rod with yellow flowers 
protruding from the stalks here and there; in short a 
quantity of spoiled cloth. The moral is obvious. Either 
use the very good designs to be found at all the best 
shops, or employ an artist. The half-way ‘designer’ who 
does not know a cotyledon from a cotton plant is an ex~ 
pensive luxury.” C, 


The Best Mode of Tracing Designs. 


LTHOUGH there are numerous methods advertised 
for marking designs on material for needlework, 
the only really satisfactory one for what may be called 
artistic work is painting by hand. The Art Amateur 
describes the process as follows: ‘The design is first 
drawn on tracing-paper and cloth, and the outline care- 
fully pricked out with,a needle fixed into a piece of cork 
or sealing-wax, or whatever the worker finds most con- 
venient. 
material and kept in its place by small blocks of lead of 
sufficient weight. Pounce, made of a mixture of pipe-clay 
and charcoal, is then rubbed over the pricked lines with 
a pad or stump made of tightly rolled flannel. The 
pattern being then lifted off, the design will be indicated 
in dotted lines of pounce. A little of this may be blown 
off if it lies too heavily and is likely to clog the brush. 

“With a fine camel’s-hair pencil and oil paint—either 
black or white, according to the tone of the ground—this 
outline must be followed, holding the brush very upright. 
Considerable practice is required to trace well, and not 
until the brush can be quickly and dexterously wielded 
will the outlines be good. It is not loss of time, how- 
ever, for no other practice gives so free and firm a touch 
as that of drawing with the brush on woven fabrics. 
Very much depends. on having the paint of the right 
consistency, and turpentine must be always at hand to 
thin it to a condition which will allow it to run easily. 
The paint is best in tube, only putting a small quantity 
at atime into a very shallow saucer, which gives room 
for the brush to be pointed on the edge before it is used 
on the fabric. Rough materials and plush are the most 
difficult to paint. 

‘Many efforts have been made to substitute Chinese 
white and Indian ink for the oil-colors, but experience 
proves that they are not satisfactory. Before beginning 
to paint, the worker should see that her design is perfect- 
ly placed on the material. For this she should use a 
measure. Having ascertained by this means the exact 
spot at which the pricked pattern is to be laid, she may 


The pattern is then laid face downward on the 
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mark it with a piece of tailors’ chalk very lightly. If, on 
removing the pattern, there is any defect in the position, 
the pounce must be entirely dusted off, and more careful 
measurements taken. It is often necessary to rule a line 
lightly with tailors’ chalk first, so as to keep an even dis- 
tance from the edge. Where the fabric will allow it this 
line must always be taken by the thread. In linens it is 
sufficient sometimes slightly to pull one thread, so as to 
give the straight line. 

“One great reason for the inferiority of all stamped or 
printed designs is that they are never accurate. They are 
hastily printed, for cheapness, and are almost always crook- 
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edly placed. This does not become apparent until the ma- 
terial is worked on or washed, when it goes quite out of 
shape. Another disadvantage of the cheap modes of 
marking designs is that they are always the same. To 
cover the first cost of producing the-block, dozens, or per- 
haps hundreds, must be produced. Hand-painted de- 
signs may be infinitely varied, and adapted to all shapes. 
A clever worker will ‘make up’ a design out of different 
portions, pouncing it out first on her material and alter- 
ing anything she does not like, putting in the curves with 
tailors’ chalk. When she has got it right she then pro- 
ceeds to paint it.” | 


MOWSE KE Pin. G.: 


Green Corn Cut from the Cob. 


After freeing the corn from husk and silk make a cut 
through each row, then, with the back of the knife, scrape 
off the corn and you have the kernel without the husk. 
Boil the corn for fifteen minutes in a granite saucepan, 
using just as little water as you can without burning, then 
season it and add sufficient milk or cream to make it -as 
thin as desired and serve hot. 


Green Corn Fritters. 

Grate enough green corn to make one pint. Beat 
thoroughly two eggs, add to them one gill of sweet 
milk, one teaspoonful of salt, one-quarter of a teaspoonful 
of white pepper and a tablespoonful of melted butter. 
There will also be required one-half cup of flour; this 
must be moistened with a little of the liquid ingredients, 
beaten till smooth, and then the rest of the milk and eggs 
added, and last the corn. Make into small cakes and fry 
brown in a little hot suet, or suet and butter mixed. 
They must be served immediately. 


Green Corn Boiled. 

Strip off the husk and carefully pick off the silk. Boil in 
salted water, or steam over a kettle of hot water. Twen- 
ty minutes will be sufficient time to allow for boiling. If 
steamed, a little longer time will be needed, but avoid 
cooking too long, as it hardens the corn. 


Summer Squash. 

If very young, simply wash and slice them, without re- 
- moving skin or seeds. Steam till tender, mash through a 
colander, season with salt and butter, and serve hot like 
all other vegetables. If they are not very young, peel 
them thin, not thicker than an apple, and steam. Put 
them through a colander to remove the seeds, and season 

with salt and butter as before. 


Mayonnaise Sauce with the Yolks of Six Eggs. 

The ingredients should be set on the ice before be- 
ginning to mix them, and if the weather is warm the 
bowl that is to be used should also be cooled. One-half 
pint of best olive oil, two tablespoonsful of vinegar, yolks 
of six eggs, one-half of a tablespoonful of salt and a 
pinch of red pepper. Be very careful in separating the 
yolks from the whites that not a particle of the white 


adheres to the yolk. Beat the yolks with an egg-beater, 
and as soon as they are broken begin to drop the oil on 
them, only occasionally a drop at first, then two or three 
drops at atime. When they have been beaten ten min- 
utes, if the mixture begins to thicken like jelly, it is time 
to add the vinegar, which should be put in a half-tea- 
spoonful at a time in alternation with the same quantity 
of oil until both are used. . Then add the salt and pepper, 
give the whole a thorough beating and set on the ice until 
time to serve the salad. 
Young Onions. 

Remove the tops, wash and peel. Boil in hot water 
for twenty minutes, then drain off the water, and cover 
them with hot milk and water, using the same quantity of 
each. Let them boil till tender, drain and cover with rich 
milk or cream, season with salt, pepper and butter. All 
vegetables are of better flavor when not cooked in iron. 

Ambrosia. 

Instead of the usual sliced oranges, pare and cut in 
small pieces a thoroughly ripe pineapple. Put a layer of 
the pineapple in a glass dish and sweeten it; then add a 
layer of grated cocoa-nut and continue in alternation 
until the dish is full, having the cocoa-nut for the last layer. 
Angel-cake or common sponge-cake will be a suitable 


accompaniment. 
Jelly Cake. 


Three eggs, one cup of flour, one cup of powdered 
sugar, two tablespoonfuls of water, one and one-half even 
teaspoonfuls of cream-of-tartar and one-third as much 
soda. Sift the cream-of-tartar with the flour, beat the 
eggs separately, add the sugar to the yolks, stir in the 
flour, next the whites of the eggs beaten to a stiff froth 
and last the soda dissolved in the two tablespoonfuls of 
water. Bake in a large roasting-pan well greased. When 
done spread with jelly and roll up, pina napkin around 
it to preserve the shape and set it away to cool. 

Cream Candy. 

The white of one egg, an equal quantity of cold water, 
and sufficient confectioners’ sugar to make it stiff enough 
to handle and form into balls. A great variety can be 
made by using different kinds of nuts and candied fruits. 
Press them in the balls before the candy stiffens. 

Mrs. C. G. HERBERT. 


NOTES. AND ~ COMMENTS. 


Death of Secretary Harrison.—It is our sad duty to 
announce the death of one of America’s most enthusias- 
tic horticulturists. Mr. A. W. Harrison, recording sec- 
retary and treasurer of the Pennsylvania Horticultural 
Society, who resided at No. 122 Queen street, German- 
town, died at sea on August 22, while.en route from 
Liverpool to New York on board the steamer Queen and 
his remains were buried at sea. His family are nearly 
all devoted to art and literature, and he leaves a daughter 
who has attained quite a reputation as an artist. 

* * * 

New York Horticultural Society.—A special meeting of 
this society was held August to, for the purpose of elect- 
ing a secretary for the unexpired term, in place of James 
Y. Murkland, deceased. John Thorpe, Esq., was duly 
elected, and immediately entered upon the duties of his 
office. Those who know Mr. Thorpe will rejoice at the 
selection the society has made; those who do not know 
him need have no fears that the duties of the secretary 
will not be performed in the most impartial manner. The 
fact of his being an exhibitor, and one of the largest, will 
only tend to make him more careful and considerate in 
protecting the rights of others and less mindful of his 
own. 

The committee to whom was referred the duty of pre- 
paring resolutions in regard to the memory of James Y. 
Murkland make the following report : 

The New York Horticultural Society have learned with deep 
regret of the decease of James Y. Murkland, Esq., the es- 
teemed secretary of the society ; therefore, 

feesolved, That we place on record our appreciation of the 
services of one who has for the past eight years served the so- 
ciety faithfully and well in an office requiring great intelli- 
_ gence, Strict integrity and untiring industry. All who have 
from time to time been associated with him remember well his 
cheerful countenance, kind words and indefatigable energy, 
which he freely gave to the work in which he was engaged. 
We would pay our tribute to his industry, honor, perseverance, 
economy and business enterprise; to his public spirit, his 
Christian virtues and his untiring zeal in all that tended to ele- 
vate manhood. 

Resolved, That while we mourn the loss of a good and noble 
man, in the prime of life, and would gladly have averted the 
fatal shaft, yet we dare not call in question the wisdom of Him 
who doeth all things well. And that we tender to his widow 
and children the tenderest of human sympathies. 

keesolved, That these resolutions be entered on our records, 
and that a copy be transmitted to the family of the late Mr. 
Murkland. 

Eo 4 * 

American Horticultural Society.—The seventh an- 
nual meeting of the American Horticultural Society 
(formerly Mississippi Valley Horticultural Society) will 
be held in the city of Cleveland, Ohio, commencing on 
Tuesday, September 7, 1886, and continuing four days, 
or until the business of the society is completed. 


This important meeting, the first to convene under the 
broad and comprehensive title which the society now as- 
sumes, has been located at Cleveland in response to in- 
vitations by the Ohio State and local horticultural so- 
cieties, and by citizens of the beautiful and enterprising 
“Forest City” who take an interest in the art of horticul- 
ture. The generous horticulturists of Ohio and of the 
city of Cleveland will make all welcome who attend these 
meetings. From a very extensive correspondence we 
are assured that this will be one of the most important 
meetings of its kind ever held. Noted horticulturists and 
scientists from almost every State and Territory of the 
United States and from the Canadian Provinces will be 
present and participate in the meetings. * 

According to schedule of topics there will be twenty- 
five papers on subjects pertaining to horticulture. The 
FLORAL CABINET will be represented by its editor, C. L. 
Allen, who will read a paper on “Profitable Horticul- 


99 
fure. * 
* * 2 


The Gladioli this season, in the vicinity of New 
York, surpass anything previously known in this line. 
The cool, wet season has been most favorable for perfect 
development of plant and flower. The spikes are nearly 
twice their ordinary length and the flowers are corre- 
spondingly large and strong. We hope to give in our 
next number a list of American seedlings not before 


noticed. “ 
ok * 


Lilium Speciosum Album Pracox, var. Kratzeri. —This 
far surpasses any of the other varieties of this noble 
section of the most beautiful family of herbaceous plants, 
and we have never before really known this lily, as it 
has not until this season become thoroughly established 
and never before has the season been so favorable for it. 
The flowers are pure white, perfect in form, petals regu- 
larly reflexed, clasping the stem. The centre of the 
flower presents a greenish star and the base of the 
petals are heavily crested. We do not hesitate to call 
this the most beautiful lily grown. 


* 
*& * 


Wanted, a New Rose.—At the recent banquet given 
to the Society of American Florists by George W. Childs, 
the happy suggestion was made by John W. Frazier 
that the florists should undertake to grow a rose more 
fragrant and desirable than any already in existence; 
that the result of their efforts be submitted to their annual 
meeting in Chicago a year hence, and that after a com- 
mittee of florists shall have decided upon the production 
possessing most merit, it shall be christened the George 
W. Childs rose, Mr. Frazier very properly said that re- 
cent productions in rose culture had been designated as 
the “American Beauty,” “Her Majesty,” “ Victor 
Hugo,” and “ William Francis Bennett,” and why not 
name one more meritorious than any of these the George 
W. Childs ? 
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China Pinks.—We cannot too often speak a good word 
for the different varieties of Dzanthus, popularly known 
as China pinks. They can be successfully grown as an- 
nuals. The seed sown in the open ground early in May 
will produce plants covered with bloom by the middle 
of August. We prefer to sow the seed now and have 
the plants in full flower in June, when flowers are not so 
plentiful. Both methods can be adopted and the result 
will be flowers from June until November. Plants from 
seed sown now will require to be covered even to their 
tops with newly-fallen leaves, to protect them from freez- 
ing and thawing during winter. The leaves can be 
kept in place by some brush or narrow pieces of board. 


* 
* * 


Rose Leaves.—A new use for roses, or for roses that 
are not fit for florists’ uses, has been discovered. A 
New York dealer in “sample teas” buys up all the 
spoiled roses he can get and uses them to adulterate the 
tea he sells. A large proportion of “sample teas” sold 
at low rates are the sweepings of the auction-rooms 
where tests are taken from the different lots on sale. 
These, of course, are adulterated, principally with willow 
leaves, before the crop is put into chests. This enterpris- 
ing dealer says rose leaves give the tea “tone.” No 
doubt they are an improvement on willow leaves and 
other adulterations, both as regards flavor and healthful- 
ness. The wholesale florists think this a decided improve- 
ment on the ash-barre] as a recipient for waste flowers, 
which, as material for the manufacture of English break- 
fast tea, bring $1.50 per bushel. 


* 
* * 


Cucumbers.—Not far from Moscow there are whole 
colonies, the inhabitants of which occupy themselves 
solely with the cultivation of the early-forced cucumbers. 
Thanks to the immense near-lying forests the heating 
of the hot-houses is cheap, and the gastronomes have 
fresh, tasty cucumbers even in January at very moderate 


prices. ef 
* ** 


A Sweet Posy.—The following recipe was found writ- 
ten inside the cover of an old herbal: ‘‘ Take two moss 
rose buds, half open, a spray of rosemary and half a 
dozen of the flower heads of lavender, to which add a 
cluster or two of mignonette, three clove carnations, a 
small bunch of white jasmine and a few leaves of the 
sweet-scented verbena (Aloysta cttriodora).”’ A corre- 
spondent of the London Garden having tested its ef- 
ficiency, and found it not wanting, says: “If to the above 
you add a half-opened old Provence or cabbage rose, so 
much the better, and the result will be a sweet posy, 
which a duchess might like to have near her, and which, 
if tastefully put together, will delight the eyes as well as 


the nose.” - 
* * 


Luminous Plants.—These plants have a peculiar charm 
to the grower and observer. One of the best is the 
fraxinella, or gas plant. It is an old favorite, perfectly 
hardy, a perennial of the very easiest culture and should 
be inevery garden. In the calm summer evenings, when 
in bloom, a light applied to the base of the stock will 
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envelop the whole plant in a flame. This can be re- 
peated time and again, and, it appears, with benefit to 
the ripening seed. This property was discovered by the 
daughter of Linnzus. The flowers are white or red and 


are very fine. . x 
* * 


A New Industry,—Among the new industries of the 
South is to bethe manufacture of castor-oil. A Florida 
firm is now preparing 320 acres to be planted in castor- 


beans, and next fall they propose to build an oil-mill. 


* 
* * 


The Weeping-Willow seems to have had a romantic 
history. The first scion, it is said, was sent from Smyrna 
in a box of figs to Alexander Pope. General Clinton 
brought a shoot from Pope’s tree to America, in the time 
of the Revolution, which, passing into the hands of 
John Parke Curtis, was planted on his estate in Virginia, 
thus becoming the progenitor of the weeping-willow in 


America. “ 
* * 


A Hint to Nurserymen,—A very thin coating of glycer- 
ine applied to glass will prevent frost forming on it in 


the coldest weather. we 
Meise 


Nerines.—The following note, taken from the Garden- 
er’s Magazine, will be useful to many of our readers : 


“ Although I have a strong partiality for bulbous plants 
flowering in spring, I do not confine myself entirely to 
them. So far from this being the case my garden, green- 
house and pits contain so good a collection of bulbous 
plants that I am seldom without several kinds in bloom 
during the period between the end of February and the 
beginning of November. Thecollection is not so very ex- 
tensive, but the various kinds have been selected with due 
regard to obtaining a succession of flowers, and to their 
contributing their full share to the attractions of the gar- 
den or greenhouse, as the case may be. I have not paid 
any heed to mere botanical curiosities, for I have neither 
the time to attend to them nor the space to spare for 
them, but I have subjects of great interest and beauty 
that are not: often seen in the hands of private cultivators. 
The plants to which I am desirous of referring in this 
note are the nerines, a group of bulbs of the most elegant 
and beautiful character, and additionally valuable because 
of their flowering in the autumn, when flowering plants are 
not very plentiful, if we exclude the chrysanthemums and 
zonal pelargoniums. The nerines, of which the Guernsey 
lily, Merzne Sarnzenszs, is the best known, are nearly 
hardy, and can therefore be most successfully cultivated 
in a pit or greenhouse, and a pit from which the frost is 
just excluded well affords them quarters as suitable as 
could be found for them. Beautiful as is the well-known 
and highly-esteemed Guernsey lily, it is quite surpassed 
in effectiveness by some of the less known kinds, which, 
by the way, can be grown on from year to year instead of 
having to be replenished by the aid of the nurseryman 
every season, as in the case. of the kind mentioned. I 
have nearly all the kinds, and the most beautiful are NV. 
corusca, brilliant scarlet, a very beautiful and effective spe- 
cies; WV. curvifolza, rich scarlet; MV. flexuosa, rich ver- 
milion, one of the most beautiful of the group ; V. Fother- 
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gilli major, a splendid variety with larger flowers; /V. 
plantz, crimson shaded scarlet, a scarce and very beauti- 
ful form; JV. rosea, a striking variety with flowers of 
large size and a rich rosy red color; WV. undulata, rosy 
lilac; and VV. venusta, rich crimson. The flowers of the 
nerines differ widely in size, but they are all borne in 
comparatively large umbels, and may be employed with 
much success in arrangements of cut-flowers; but I attach 
too much value to the flowers to have them cut. A 
light and rather sandy compost is the most suitable, and 
that which I have employed for some years past is pre- 
pared with turfy loam, four parts, and leaf mould, manure 
rotted to a powder, and sharp silver sand, a part each. It 
is necessary to well drain the pots, to supply liberally with 
water when the new growth is being made, and to keep 


rather dry when they are at rest.” 


x © x 


A Curious Oak.—The Botanical Gardens, London, 
have succeeded in cultivating the kermes oak (Quercus 
cocctfera), which, when punctured by one of the coccus 
insects, produces the ancient blood-red dye, supposed 
to have been used by Moses to tint the hangings of the 
tabernacle. The kermes oak is a dwarf, bushy shrub, 
somewhat resembling a holly, and grows profusely in 
Spain. 


* 
* * 


The Petunia.x—No summer-blooming plant will yield 
a larger percentage of flowers with so little attention. 
On the steep sides of a high, dry mound, or on a level bed 
of rich, moist soil, the result is the same—flowers con-~ 
tinuously until hard freezing weather destroys the plants. 
They do not seem to mind an ordinary frost that will kill 
the neighboring vegetation, but with the appearance of 
the sun a fresh lot of bright bloom opens as cheerfully as 
ever. The petunia is specially adapted for rockeries and 
vases, positions very trying to the majority of flowering 
plants. For general use the single flowers are much the 
most reliable and produce more bloom, but for pot-culture 
under glass the latter are the most showy. A very rich 
soil is not desirable, as in such the plants will produce 
more foliage than bloom. 


* 
ok * 


Hardy Perennial Plants.—Every owner of a flower 
garden should have a choice collection of hardy peren- 
nial plants. For best results these must be divided and 
replanted every third year, and during winter protected 
with a forkful of coarse stable manure. This, with an 
occasional stirring of the soil about the roots, includes 
all the needful work. Autumn is preferable for planting, 
as growth in spring starts so very early that one is almost 
sure to be caught napping; and although with a very 
few exceptions all are readily moved, the transplanting 
should never be delayed until the new leaves are form- 
ing. For mixing with shrubbery or massing in odd cor- 


ners, no other class of plants appear so thoroughly suit- 


able. . 


i 


The Weigelian—Among all the introductions from 
Japan no genus of plants exceeds in usefulness the wez- 
gelia, or,to speak botanically correct, diervilla. The 
original introduction, D. rosea, is yet the best of its color; 
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but in whites a new variety called D. cand¢da far sur- 
passes the older D. hortenszs nivea, It is indeed a gem, 
of strong growth, free bloom and almost pure white 
in tint. Of great value, although the tender young 
shoots are liable to be injured during winter, is the 
dwarf variegated-leaved variety. A curious little form 
with blood-red flowers is called D. multzflora florcbunda. 
A German variety with deep rose-colored bloom, known 
as D. grenewegentt, is one of the most showy. WD. 
arborea grandtfiora is noticeable mainly for its strong 


growth and very large flowers and foliage. 


* 
* * 


Orange Blossoms,—A writer on “ Emblematic Flow- 
ers” says: “ The earliest use of orange blossoms for the 
wedding garland is attributed to the Saracens—the flow- 
er not only, but the fruit, having been adopted by the 
Paynims as emblematic of the purity and prosperity 
which constitute the chief elements of happiness in 
wedded life. The orange being introduced into France 
by the Saracens, and certain of the customs of the latter 
being ingrafted upon the Gallic practices and fancies, 
the orange blossom was adopted for the bridal crown ; 
thence crossed the Channel to England, where it was 
adopted by our ancestors; and thence the fashion reached 
America. It has been said that the custom of using 
orange blossoms in bridal garlands was first introduced 
in England by Henrietta Maria, queen of Charles I.; and 
at any rate, as they are never made mention of by the 
older of the English poets, their adoption for bridal deco- 
rations must be comparatively modern.” 


* 
* * 


The Eleventh Provincial Exhibition, under the aus- 
pices of the Board of Agriculture of Manitoba, will be 
held at St. Boniface, September 28 to October 1, inclu- 
sive. The department of plants and flowers is in charge 
of a committee of the Manitoba Floral Association. Nu- 
merous prizes are offered for exhibits and a suitable 
building for the reception of plants and flowers is being 
erected. In order to encourage the cultivation of winter- 
blooming plants in this locality a supply of bulbs has been 
ordered by the committee from one of the most celebrated 
houses in Holland, and three best-named hyacinth bulbs 
—one of each color, blue, red and white—will be distrib- 
uted free to every member of the association. 


* 
x” Ok 


Mignonette.—We copy the following from one of our 
foreign exchanges; while late for early winter flowering, 
there is sufficient time for late plantings which will give 
an abundance of bloom in early spring: 


“T take it for granted that everyone who loves flowers 


- would wish to extend the season in which the fragrance 


of mignonette may be enjoyed, and I am sure that were 
it more generally known how easy it is to have mignon- 
ette in bloom in winter, few windows would be without it. 
It is merely a matter of sowing some seed at the proper 
time, and sheltering the plants from cold and damp, and 
plants but little inferior to those grown in the summer 
season may be had in winter. Put a good-sized crock in 
the bottom of a four and a-half inch pot, with a pinch of 
soot therein to keep worms out, fill the pot with good 
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fine soil to within half an inch of the rim, make the sur- 
face firm and water moderately. Sow the seed thinly and 
place ina shady position till it germinates, after which 
time the young plants should get all the air and sun that 
they can. The last week in August and the first week in 
September form the seasons for sowing for winter bloom, 
and it is as well to sow two or three pots at intervals, as 
the character of the autumn will determine the time of 
the plants coming into flower. When very fine, the Au- 
gust sowings are apt to come into flower by the begin- 
ning of the winter, and when rather under the average in 
this respect, as regards warmth, the later sowings do not 
come into flower until the new year is well advanced. 
Five plants will be enough to each pot, and when they 
are four inches or so in height, four slender stakes should 
be inserted round the pot, and a piece of fine raffia passed 
from one tothe other, which will keep the growing shoots 
in place. From the time they begin to grow freely, attend 
well to the watering, for if they suffer from want of mois- 
ture at the root the lower leaves are sure to turn yellow, 
and mignonette loses half its beauty when not well clothed 
with healthy foliage to the rim of the pot. At the same 
time some care is needful not to make the soil sour by 
watering when unnecessary. A cool room isthe place for 
mignonette in winter, as it dislikes warmth and much con- 
finement. Anenemy which attacks mignonette, and soon 
ruins good plants if left alone, is a green caterpillar, so 
much the color of the foliage that a sharp eye is required 
to detect it. If not discovered, one will almost destroy a 
pot of mignonette in a single night. When the plants are 
housed it is quite small and only comes to full size during 

the winter, and, concealing itself on the undersides of the 
— leaves, it is not seen unless sought for there.” 


* * 


Myosotis Dissitiflora Alba.—As this forget-me-not be- 
comes better known it will be sure to find favor with all 
who require early spring flowers. The blooms are white 
and therefore it cannot fail to prove of great value to those 
who require early white flowers, whether for massing or 
the mixed border. The plant is a good grower, with a 
compact habit. Owing to its flowering so early in the 
spring it is sometimes slightly injured by frost, but it 
soon recovers itself, and starts away into bloom much 
quicker than could be expected. Those who have ex- 
posed gardens are advised, if they want very early 
flowers, to plant in a sheltered place. The proper time 
to plant these forget-me-nots is the autumn. 


* 
* * 


Plants Used by Man.—lIt is stated that the number of 
plants used by man at the present time does not exceed 
3,000. Of these about 2,500 are cultivated in America. 
The varieties used for food do not exceed 600. Of edi- 
ble fruits and seeds there are 100 classed as vegetables, 
100 as roots and bulbs, 50 varieties of grain, about 20 of 
which produce sugar and syrup. In addition to this, 
perhaps 30 kinds will yield oil and 6 kinds wine. The 
number of medicine-supply plants is nearly double that 
of the fruit-yielding, amounting to 1,140, about 350 
of which are employed in the various branches of indus- 
try. Of the latter, 76 furnished dyestuff, 8 wax, 16 salt, 
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and more than 4o supply food for cattle. There are no 
fewer than 250 kinds of poisonous plants cultivated, 
among which are only 66 of a narcotic sort, the remain- 
der being classed as deadly poisons. 


* 
* * 


Ladies’ Traces.—At the recent meeting of American 
florists in Philadelphia the accuracy of one of our corre- 
*spondents was called in question by a gentleman who 
presides over the —— Botanical Gardens. He had 
taken exception to “ ladies’ traces,’ a common name for 
spiranthes, considering that ‘ladies’ tresses” should 
have been the term used. Our correspondent proved to 
him that the latter was a corruption of the correct name 
(traces), and after several pages of Professor Meehan 
were fired at his head, he acknowledged his error and his 
fair assailant withdrew victorious. 


Books, &c., Received. 


Report of the Missouri State Horticultural Society, 
published by order of the State. For good reports of 
horticultural societies we must turn to the West. We 
do not know of a book that has given us greater pleasure 
in its perusal than this report. The essays on various 
topics are far above the average, and decidedly more in- 
structive than the columns of the agricultural papers of 
the day. There is something in these papers that one 
can take hold of; they have substance; they were writ- 
ten by men who know their business and have an interest 
in the development of their country and its productions. 
In the secretary’s budget there is much food for thought ; 
in short, the report is a valuable accession to any library. 


The Eleventh Annual Report of the Montreal Horti- 
cultural Society contains some very interesting papers 


on the culture of fruits and flowers in the Province of 
Quebec. 


M. Crawford, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, catalogue and 
treatise of small fruit plants. 


Peter Henderson & Co., 35 Cortlandt street, New 
York, quarterly wholesale price-list of plants, bulbs, 
flower-seeds and requisites. 


Johnson & Stokes, 219 Market street, Philadelphia, 
Pa., catalogue of bulbs, flowers, small fruits and selected 
farm seeds for autumn planting. 


James Vick, Rochester, N. Y. Combined with the 
August number of Vzck's Magazine is the fall cata- 
logue of Holland bulbs, plants and shrubs; also a list 
of winter-flowering plants for house culture. . 


John R. & A. Murdock, Pittsburgh, Pa., fall catalogue 
of fruit and ornamental trees, grape-vines and hardy 
shrubs. Two new varieties of cherries, the Murdock 
Bigarreau and Rostraver Bigarreau, are being culti- 
vated by Messrs. Murdock and are considered valuable 
additions, as they ripen after most other varieties are 
gone. 


Oscar R. Kreinberg, 
Price-list of pansies. 


Nicetown, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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NEWSPAPER WAIFS. 


A colored woman was heard this morning in- 
forming a neighbor that last night’s storm frightened 
her so that she ‘‘ shook like an ashpan.’’—Pittsburgh 
Chronicle. 

Customer- ‘‘ But ain’t the trousers too long ?”’ 
Merchant—‘‘ Too long! Dey is made to fit a man 
exzekly your size. If your legs happen to be a drifle 
short you must quarrel mit nature—not de tailor.” 
—Judye. 

It was at a dinner-table. His father was 
saying something to his mother about dynamite: 
“Oh,” exclaimed Jack, looking across to Eloise, 
with an evident desire to impress her with his 
acquirements, ‘‘ I know what dynamite is.” “What 
is it ?’’ inquired Eloise. ‘It’s something that you 
blaspheme rocks with,” Jack explained. 

A lew or JosH BiLuines’ Epicrams.-—There 
is no treachery in silence; silence isahard argu- 
ment to beat....Don’t mistake habits for character ; 
the men of the most character have the fewest 
habits....The man who is thoroughly polite is two- 
thirds a Christian anyhow....Flattery is like cologne 
water—to be smelt of, not swallowed....I have no- 
ticed that the man who is always telling what he 
will do when he gets there, never gets there... When 
a man has a great deal to say he can say it in a few 
words. 


FRESH AIR AND BATHING AS RE- 
STORATIVES. 


We believe in the theory and the practice of re- 
sorting to fresh air, mountain retreats, quiet country 
homes, seaside rambles, &c., as restoratives to en- 
feebled constitutions, but there are many chronically 
afflicted who find only temporary relief, and need a 
different revitalizing agent. The following letter il- 
lustrates this point and shows the wisdom of the one 
most interested in the case. 

One of the favorably-known merchants of New 
York—one who has been planted and rooted for a 
long time in the same place—is Mr. J. H. Johnston, 
jeweler, of No. 150 Bowery, New York, where he has 
been established over thirty years. 

Mr. Johnston has one of the cosiest suburban 
homes in the vicinity of New York, situated at Mott 
Haven, just across the Harlem River, in the northern 
part of the city. His wife isa most estimable lady, 
and is known as a writer of marked ability. Those 
who see her now, in the enjoyment of excellent 
health, would hardly suppose that four years ago she 
was an invalid wavering between the love of life and 
a constant prospect of death. To one of our corre- 
spondents, who visited her, Mrs. Johnston said : 


‘““When I went to Washington to attend the in- 
auguration of President Garfield I was exposed in 
stormy weather and caught a severe cold. It settled 
on my lungs, producing serious results, among which 
were an obstinate cough and sharp pains in my lungs, 
Mr. Johnston became alarmed and took me to Florida 
the following winter. I was by this time unable to 
sit up for a moment, and was with great difficulty 
conveyed to the steamer; overhearing the remark 
from a bystander, as I was being transferred from 
the earriage to my berth, ‘there goes another to be 
brought back in a box.’ The sunny days partially 
restored my health, but on the approach of winter 
again my cough increased and strength vanished. 
My appetite was entirely gone. I swallowed food in 
daily decreasing quantities, and from a sense of duty 
only. Still, 1 fought the idea that I had entered on 
the decline that ends in death. 

‘*T had heard of Compound Oxygen and I deter- 
mined to investigate it. My husband and I went to 
Philadelphia to learn its merits at headquarters. Dr. 
Starkey examined me, told me what I already real- 
ized, namely, that my caSe was a serious one and 
that unless the hemorrhages were checked I would 
not live over three months. I was deeply impressed 
with his earnestness. I tried the Compound Oxygen 
at once and found a prompt benefit. This increased 
daily and the cure eventually proved permanent. I 
was inspired with an enthusiasm for life to which I 
had long been a stranger. The weary, nervous de- 
pression to which I had yielded gave way to sunshine 
and hope. The pain in my lungs gradually faded 
away and the severe aches in my side no longer af- 
flicted me. My sleep, before restless, became even 
and quiet. Shortness of breath was succeeded by a 
facility for using the full breathing power of my 
lungs. My capricious appetite became a_ natural 
one, and I began once more to enjoy life. Though I 
believe myself cured, I exercise care in avoiding ex- 
posure to colds. I always keep the Compound Oxy- 
gen in the house and take it on the slightest provoca- 
tion. It always acts beneficially. 

“T ascribe my cure to Compound Oxygen alone, as 


I took no other medicine, and the weather: prevented 
any out-of-door exercise. However, I never used it 
according to directions, but in sudden attacks of con- 
gestion or threatened pneumonia have taken it not 
as it could be inhaled every few minutes until re- 
lieved from the pain and suffocation, and when able 
to live in the sunshine took the Compound only be- 
fore retiring. I really believe it is the remedy for 
all lung diseases, and you are at liberty to use my 
name in recommending it.”’ 


Many other interesting cases are printed by per- 
mission in a brochure of nearly two hundred pages, 
freely mailed to all applicants. Monographs are also 
published on various forms of disease which have 
yielded to its influence, and once each quarter the 
statements made by patients, with permission to 
publish, are printed in a little paper named Health 
and Life. Any part or all of this literature may be 
had by anyone sufficiently interested in the subject 
to write for it. 

Drs. Starkey & Palen, of 1529 Arch street, Phila- 
delphia, are the physicians who have succeeded in 
this line of practice, and they have enrolled on their 
books the names of over thirty-seven thousand pa- 
tients, some of whom have made use of the Treat- 
ment at the Philadelphia offices, but the great ma- 
jority have been reached at their homes by the aid of 
the express companies. All the States and Terri- 
tories in the United States, and many foreign coun- 
tries, are represented in the list of names. 
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The great advantage in using Button’s Raven 
Gloss Shoe-Dressing is that it makes shoes look new 


and natural, not varnished, and will not injure the | 


finest leather. Every lady should use it. 


\ Should have 
Sy. Prompt and 
proper care or tiey may 


youve very ~/ - 


Wie 
aD 


FATAL: 


ACCIDENTS 


are constantly 


Za horse orcow 
emay cause 


a baa bruise; 


Knife may 
Serious Cut. yy)! 
Any of these things ma 
Ave ta one Na Your 
family af ony moment. 
Hane youmesits oF 
PERRY Davis PALER, 


(jor use msyen cases 


veady F 
fthasne equal forthe cure Of 
ScatdS, burns, cuts, swellings, 
bruises, Sprains, Sores, msect 
bites kc. All Druggists Sell it. 


PERRY DAVISX Son, PROV LP ENE 


ToitetT Soaps: 

‘Vou have demonstrated that a Zex/fectly pute — 
soap may be made. I, therefore, cordially com- 
mend to ladies and to the community in general 
the employment of your pure ‘ La Belle’ toilet 
soap over any adulterated article.” 


Is made from the choicest quality 
of stock, and contains a LARGE 
PERCENTAGE of GLYCERINE; 
therefore it is specially adapted for 
Toilet, Bath and Infants. 


NEWSPAPER WAIFS. 


Queen Elizabeth style is expected to com 
in again about 1888. This is, indeed, ruff. q 


The lower classes in Russia are not noted fo 
cleanliness. The climate is not favorable to ser! 
bathing. ‘ 


It is stated that a young girlin New York i 
a skillful locksmith. She is probably one of thos 
whom Love laughs at.—Texas Siftings. 


‘* Where will you put me when I come to gs o 
you at your castle in the air?’ asked a gentlemal 
of a witty girl. ‘In a brown study,” she replied. — 


“What an inveterate talker Charley is ! ”” 
marks Brown ; ‘‘I never saw his like.” Fogg replies 
“Nor I, either ; "pon my word, I believe he woul 
even talk to his wife rather than keep his tongu 
still.” 
Robbie, returning from school after a histo 
lesson: ‘‘Mamma, was Charles II. an Episcopa 
lian?” “No, my son, why do youask?” * Wel 
the history says he did things he ought not to hay 
done, and left undone things he ought to hay 
done ; and so I supposed he must be.” (A fact.) - 


——— A floating item tells us that Omaha is 
cheapest place in the country to die in. But why di 
in Omaha when one can live as cheap in St. Loui 
and at the same time serve all the purposes of bei n 
dead in other localities ? It is related by one of ow 
most reliable citizens, who has traveled mué 
abroad, that he once visited the catacombs of Rome 
Deep in the bowels of the earth, surrounded by th 
mouldy skeletons of other centuries and oppresse 
by the weird gloom of the labyrinth of the dead, th 
traveler abandoned himself to solemn reflections 


“This, then,” said he, half aloud, “‘ this is the city of} 


the dim, mysterious past—the vast charnel-house i 
which the glory, the flower, the cream, the ambitio 
of other generations crumble to dust ! 
of mortality—genius of oblivion! This granary | 
human clay is thy cherished and supreme abode ? 
To this apostrophe a musty mummy of the time ¢ 
Nero, the violinist. raising himself rheumaticall 
from his couch in a mouldy niche, replied: ‘Strai 
ger, [reckon you’ve never been in St. Louis, Mo.” 
Chicago News. 


HALFORD we 
« SAUCE. 


ay ON 
THE GREAT RELISH. — 


Grim mocker 


Volume XV. 


No. 10. 


WINDOW-BOXES. 


E are admonished by the browning of the leaves, 

cool nights and many waning flowers that autumn 

is at hand, and that before many nights cruel frost—no, 

not cruel, nothing in nature is other than genial—we will 

say, rather, timely frost, will destroy all the flowers in our 

gardens and our thirst for the beautiful must be satisfied 

with such flowers and plants as can be grown in the 
windows. 

The most successful window-gardening that we have 
seen has been the result of the least effort, but effort 
rightly applied. The appliance was simply a wooden 
box the length of the window and sixteen inches in 
width; the outside was covered with common floor oil- 
cloth of unique pattern and bordered with plain black 
walnut molding an inch in width; this gave the box the 
appearance of tile-work. Its manufacture, though by an 
amateur, had a touch of genius about it, and there is no 
reason why a box for the window-garden may not be a 
pretty picture to look upon, instead of a coarse, inartistic 
object, as is so frequently seen. 

There was quite as much good taste shown in the fill- 
ing as in the making of the box; the perfect harmony of 
the two was what made it so truly artistic. The filling 


was principally of smooth-leaved plants, mainly palms, 
which stand the dry heat of the living-room, as a rule, 
much better than the soft-leaved plants, though the pelar- 
goniums and sweet-scented geraniums usually do well. 

The box to which we refer was sixteen inches in width, 
as before stated; in the centre was a Fzcus elastica, 
on each side were Bourbon palms, at each end were 
beautiful specimens of Cocos Weddeléana, the most ele- 
gant palm for the window-garden ever introduced. The 
outer row was filled with pelargoniums, mostly scarlet- 
flowering sorts; two were the bronze-leaved varieties, 
and two were “ Happy Thought,” which gave a pleasing 
relief to the whole. The inner row was reserved for 
hyacinths, tulips, narcissus and crocus. All the plants 
were in small pots ; this prevented an overgrowth, which 
is a most undesirable feature in window-gardening. The 
pelargoniums, having been in pots plunged in the open 
border during summer and kept well pinched back, were 
now in the best possible condition for blooming, and right 
well did they improve their opportunity. They seemed 
to know what was expected of them, and, grateful for 
the good treatment they had received, they reciprocated 
with immense trusses of flowers. 
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But the beauty of the window-garden greatly comes 
from hyacinths and other Dutch bulbs. These, when 
properly managed, afford continuous bloom from January 
until the crocus and snowdrop assure us that spring has 
come. Now that hyacinths and other Dutch bulbs are so 
cheap, there is no reason why they should not be more 
generally employed. They should be planted in deep 
three-inch pots as soon as they are received, and plunged 
in coal ashes in any convenient, out-of-the-way place, 
where they may be taken in at convenience; the first 
should be brought in about the middle of November and 
plunged in the inner row of the window-box. This being 
the room-side, they will have but an indirect influence of 
the sun, which will be all that is required. They will be 
in bloom at Christmas, if the Roman hyacinths are 
used for the first flowering ; these should be followed by 
such of the Dutch sorts as succeed best indoors, the 
colors and varieties, whether single or double, being alto- 
gether a matter of taste. As soon as the flowers begin 
to fade, carefully remove the pot and in its place put an- 
other from the reserve force. This operation can be fol- 
lowed until spring. What is done with the hyacinths 
can be as profitably done with the crocus, narcissus 
and tulip. 

At the ends of the box a few seeds of convolvulus should 
be sown; the plants will, if the proper supports are fur- 
nished, run up to the ceiling and flower profusely during 
the winter. There is but one flower more beautiful than 
the morning-glory on the ou¢szde of the bay-window, and 
that is a morning-glory trained up on the zw#szde of the 
window and in full bloom while the winter storms are 
raging and the thermometer indicates zero. If we could 
have but one flower it would be a morning-glory, and we 
would have it in winter, as it can be grown with but very 
little trouble. 

The box, filled as we have stated, had the sunniest 
window, with a southeastern exposure, the best possible 
situation, for sunshine is an important element in the win- 
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dow- garden, if flowers are considered indispensable. One 
little feature which we had nearly forgotten to mention 
is that the pots in which the plants were grown were 
sunk just below the surface of their rims, and the spaces 
between were sown with the seed of the fine grasses ; the 
grass was not suffered to grow more than half an inch 
high, which gave the box the appearance of a miniature 
lawn well filled with sub-tropical plants. 

If none other than a northern exposure can be had 
flowering plants must be dispensed with, that is, in the 
outer row, and ferns should be substituted; they should 
also take the place of the crocus and tulips, which will 
not perfectly develop without sunshine. Hyacinths will 
bloom fairly well without ever seeing the sun, but much 
better if they can have it. A window-box can be filled 


_with plants that will thrive without sunshine and afford 


a vast amount of pleasure. If for economic reasons 
palms cannot be employed, small evergreens, such as the 
dwarf arbor vitzes, can be employed to good advantage; 
they will afford a cheerful green and exhale a grateful 
aroma. Ferns can be used with these and form a beau- 
tiful combination. Ifa climber is desirable the English 
ivy will fill the place. If a more rampant grower is de- 
sirable it can be found in Cob@a scandens, a vine that de- 
lights in a shaded situation. 

For the sunny window there are many other plants 
than those we have mentioned that can be used to good 
advantage. Let the box be filled with Tom Thumb nas- 
turtiums, with a tall grower at each end to run up the 
window cases, and a more beautiful effect cannot be 
easily produced. 

In filling a box with ordinary house plants, it is decid- 
edly better to have the plants in pots, for then the box 
is perfect at the commencement, and will be more likely 
to remain so; by being plunged in earth they are not lia- 
ble to suffer from drought, and will not grow so fast as to 
“draw up” and become unsightly, and the plants being 
root-bound will be far more prolific with bloom. 


TE Cts 


Oe Ter. 


N Westermann’s Monatschrif¢ Professor Vogel says: 

Our knowledge of the chemical properties of vegeta- 

‘ble pigments is too imperfectly advanced for the effects 

of artificial treatment on the color tones of flowers to 
have received the attention the subject deserves. 

My own view is that tannin is an important factor in 
the generation of various plant colors. It is found in 
nearly every plant, the petals not excepted, and under the 
influence of various re-agents—alkalies, earths, metallic 
salts, &c.—it assumes the most diverse hues, from pale 
red to deep black. A darker shade is thus produced in 
flowers rich in tannin when manured with iron salts, since 
as everybody knows, tannin and iron together dye a deep 
black and produce ink. This fact has been practically 
applied in the culture of hydrangeas and dahlias. The 
former, which in ordinary soil blossomed a pale red, be- 
came sky blue when transplanted into a soil heavily man- 
ured with‘iron salts or watered with dilute solutions of 


alum. English gardeners, I believe, succeeded in produc- 
ing black dahlias by similar manipulation. It is well 
known to every florist that a change of locality—that is a 
change, more or less, in the conditions of light, tempera- 
ture and soil by transplanting—will occasionally produce 
new colors, whence it may be deduced that interrupted 
nutrition of the flower may, under certain circumstances, 
produce a change of color. I see no reason why the 
well-authenticated fact of the change of color induced by 
manuring with iron salts, thereby changing the nutriment 
of the plant, should not receive more extended applica- 
tion than it hitherto has done in floricultural practice. 
Apart from chemical reactions there are physical cir- 
cumstances which I believe also affect the colors of 
flowers. It is a well-known fact that a most intimate 
relation subsists between the color and physical state of 
bodies. We know that the minute subdivision of a pig- 
ment exerts a great influence on its shade of color. Thus 
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a piece of solid vermilion does not exhibit the pale red of 
the pulverized article, but, on the contrary, is of a dark 
brown, and only shows bright red when scratched by 
some hard substance, the color increasing with the degree 
of comminution. Mercurial oxide, which is deep red in 
the crystalline state, becomes a light orange-yellow under 
continued pulverization. Deep dark blue smalt can be 
converted into a perfectly colorless powder by pulveriz- 
ing and washing, and no one would recognize it as iden- 
tical with the original coarse-grained article. Gold in a 
very minute stage of subdivision has not the yellow color 
of the metal, but a bluish-green shade, and at first sight 
would not be taken for metallic gold at all, until the 
bluish-green powder resumes the golden hue on fusion. 
If we introduce a film of gold between two plates of glass 
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and hold them against the sun, the rays shine through 
with a bluish-green tint; but this transparency is only 
found when the film of gold is 1-2000th line or less in 
thickness. It is indisputable that in both these instances 
the color depends on the minuteness of the mechanical 
subdivision of the pigment. The same applies to the at- 
traction in the color of bodies on passing into the state 
of gas or vapor. On passing into the gaseous form 
black iodine becomes violet, yellow sulphur becomes red, 
and blue indigo becomes purple. These and hundreds of 
other instances can be adduced of the intimate connec- 
tion between color and physical condition. It is highly 
probable that similar processes occur in vegetation and 
contribute to influence the multiplicity of color shades 
in flowers. 


BONGINGAR ASKS ETS... 


NE pleasant autumn day I went for a ramble among 
@ amateur florists, hoping the opportunity would fur- 
nish me some bit of knowledge and, perhaps, make some 
others a little wiser. b 

Figuratively speaking, I found the way profusely illus- 
trated with hanging baskets and pots; but, I assure you, 
it was a heterogeneous collection. There were divers 
examples of this branch of gardening, from the modest 
moneywort rising from the depth of a vessel that had 
once warmly embraced the testaceous bivalve, to vases 
prettily fashioned for the purpose, and vines and plants 
more rare and costly. But these pots and vases, both 
plain and ornamental, were so barren of green things 
that they were not attractive to the eye nor an orna- 
ment to the window. 

There was but one in the whole lot that could con- 
scientiously be called a “thing of beauty,” the rest, aside 
from the vases, had but little to redeem them from posi- 
tive ugliness ; and of what account is a vase, even though 
it be an elegant one, without its filling of thrifty plants 
and luxuriant vines? Whatever the receptacle, to make 
it graceful and lovely it should be completely wreathed 
with vines—climbers and trailers. A bare pot suspended 
at the window with only a few sickly, neglected vines 
hanging about it, is an unsightly thing; a source of an- 
noyance instead of pleasure; but the other extreme, 
beauty and elegance, those delightful adjectives when as- 
sociated with hanging-baskets, is seldom seen. And 
since. we have had ocular proof that nine of every ten 
specimens are failures, or come far short of our ideas of 
success, let us see if we cannot find the cause and the 
remedy. 

Of the many instances of failures that have come 
under my observation, I have found some inconsistency 
in soil, plants or position, and often the three existed in 
one pot. The first would be too coarse and hard, the 
second were uncongenial companions and not adapted to 
the places they occupied. 

The soil for baskets should be light and moderately 
rich, and I prefer it a little sandy. If the basket is to 


grace a south window, fill it with only such plants or 
vines as delight in sunshine and heat; and take care 
that you do not plant as companions the hard drinkers 
and the teetotalers, for the life of the one will be sacri- 
ficed to the other, or both will but barely survive. The 
same rule should be observed with baskets intended for 
shady windows; only those should be used that will 
thrive in such a situation, and almost every catalogue 
extant will tell you what plants are, by nature, best 
adapted to sunshine and shade, and many of these 
instructive and interesting books can be had for the 
asking. Or, perhaps, a better way for the beginner 
would be to send to a reliable florist, tell him what 
number of plants you want, to what exposure they will 
be subject, whether they will have a great or only moder- 
ate degree of heat, &c., and let him select the varieties 
according to his own discretion. I like this way even 
now after many years of experience, for a florist’s selec- 
tion of varieties often pleases me better than my own. 

Anothér cause of failure is an insufficient supply of 
water. It should be borne in mind that plants suspended 
from the top of a window, or from the ceiling, are sub- 
jected to a warmer, dryer atmosphere than those below 
upon stands and tables ; consequently they require water 
more frequently. Plants in a thrifty, vigorous condition 
should be watered thoroughly every day, and to do this 
properly take the basket to the sink or set it in a tub, and 
shower the foliage as well as the roots ; for it is difficult 
to water plants suspended above us, and we are apt to be 
deceived as to the quantity they require or the amount 
given them, because if the water does not penetrate the 
soil readily it runs over the side, and this we accept as 
conclusive evidence that the vessel is filled to overflowing. 

But says someone, “It is so much trouble to take 
down my baskets every day and wait for the drip to cease 
after such a shower-bath.”” Well, if we want a first-class 
window ornament in the floricultural line we must pay 
the price; if we are not willing to do this, then don’t let 
us attempt this branch of gardening, for I believe that 
“‘ Whatever is worth doing is worth doing well.” 
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As far as my own experience goes it is less trouble 
and a saving of time and labor to do the right things at 
the right time, and to do them thoroughly. Trying to 
nurse a pot of sickly vines into healthy specimen plants 
is labor lost, because they cannot pay us for our care in 
the green of a healthy foliage or the beauty of buds and 
blossoms. It is a much better investment of time to 
supply their daily needs and thereby keep them glowing 
with health and vigor, for the beauty and elegance of 
such plants and vines well repay us for every moment of 
the time expended in their successful culture. 

To those who have a taste for beautiful things and no 
money to gratify it, who are obliged to exercise wit to fill 
empty nooks and corners, let me suggest how a beautiful 
hanging-basket can be made from the most simple ma- 
terials. : 

The shape of the vessel we are to utilize is of more 
importance than its looks, because when we are done 
with it the receptacle will be so covered with vines that 
it will not be visible to the naked eye. 

An oyster can is not a desirable utensil for the pur- 
pose, but take a two-quart basin, it should be larger at 
the top than at the bottom, and paint the outside green ; 
fill it with rich, mellow soil and plant it with seeds of 
red and white maurandya. Set it in any warm, sunny 
place; if it is summer time set outdoors until the 
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plants are up and fast covering the soil, then make a 
hoop of wire and slip over the bottom up to the brim 
of the basin and fasten to this hoop, at equal distances, 
five upright pieces of the wire to form the handle, mak- 
ing a strong loop at the top by which to suspend it. 

Hang it at the window and train a vine up each wire, 
and all the rest down over the sides until the basin is 
completely hidden. Now, as soon as the vines are long 
enough, gather them into a small compass in your hand, 
six or eight inches below the bottom of your basket, but 
directly beneath its centre, and tie loosely, which will 
leave it somewhat like a balloon in form. In a short 
time it will lose its rigid appearance; the vines will con- 
tinue to grow beneath and form into pretty festoons, 
while graceful, airy sprays will put out in every direction ; 
and when the red and white flowers intermingle with the 
green drapery, it becomes in the truest sense of the word 
a “thing of beauty and a joy” to the possessor. 

The Plogyne suavzs is another pretty vine for the pur- 
pose, or the two may be combined, planting slips of the 
pilogyne around the outer edge and maurandya in the 
centre, and train in the manner above stated. Coarse, 
stiff vines are not suitable, because they will not shut in 
those homely receptacles, converting them into objects of 
admiration that cannot fail to please the most fastidious. 

Mrs. G. W. FLANDERS. 


BOTANY. AND HORTICOLTI UA 


HERE is nowhere a broader field for practical re- 

search than in botanical science. A simple enumer- 
ation of common things which the farmer ought to 
know about plants, and which the botanist is entirely 
unable to explain, would fill columns. For instance, no 
one knows if cucumbers and melons, or squashes and 
pumpkins, will cross-fertilize and produce the same year 
fruits half cucumber and melon, or half squash and 
pumpkin ; and the experimenting which is necessary to 
settle this seemingly simple problem is considerable. By 
general consent the domain of botany ceases when a 
plant is impressed into cultivation. This should not be 
so. It is legitimately the province of botany to follow a 
plant as long as it is a plant, and to explain to its cultiva- 
tor the laws of its growth and improvement. At present 
we need botanists in the garden more than in the field. 
The crying demand of horticulture is some system of 
classification and nomenclature which will enable the 
ordinary horticulturist to name accurately an apple or a 
verbena. All our varieties of cultivated plants have a 
number of names, and we are entirely unable to desig- 
nate the proper name, or to determine in many cases if the 
variety is really new or worthy. The elegant system of 
botanical nomenclature can be applied, with some modi- 
fications, to cultivated plants. Our greatest need is for a 
system of classification which will enable us to identify 
horticultural varieties. How shall we classify all our 
varieties of apples? Surely not on size, color, flavor, 
time of ripening or length of keeping. We must dis- 


cover permanent marks in flower and leaf and tree to 
aid us. Botanists should, therefore, enter the unoccupied 
field which lies between botany on the one hand and 
horticulture and agriculture on the other, and claim it as 
their legitimate possession. 

It is a current notion among farmers that the aid which 
botany is capable of rendering to agriculture is small 
both in amount and importance. This notion is erro- 
neous, as is another common idea, that the end and aim 
of botany is to classify and name plants. The botanist 
should study what the plant does and how it does it | 
rather than simply what it is. What are the laws of 
plant growth? How does the seed germinate? How 
are flowers fertilized? What are the plants’ relations to 
soils, temperature, moisture, intensity of light, to insects, 
and other active agencies? What is the physiology of 
diseases induced by unpropitious surroundings, by fungi 
and by insects? What are the phenomena of cross and 
close fertilization and hybridization? What is the physi- 
ological nature, and what the cause of changes produced 
by cultivation? What are the influences of plants upon 
climate and soil, and upon insects and also upon animals ? 
These are some of the queries which modern botany 
seeks to answer. The phenomena of plant growth 
and plant biology are so intimately connected with 
intricate and variable problems, such as weather, soils 
and climate, that their solution demands more time 
than does a purely chemical or physical phenomenon.— 
Selected. 


7 WO NOTED ENGLISH GARDENS. 


N our December issue, 1885, we gave a full-page illus- 
tration of a wild garden belonging to our correspond- 
ent, Mr. Geo. F. Wilson, of Weybridge Heath, England. 
A description of his garden at Oakwood, and also one at 
Heatherbank, was recently published in the Gardening 
World, from which we quote as follows : 

“In his gardens, now fast becoming notorious, Geo. F. 
Wilson, Esq., the chairman of the Floral Committee of 
the Royal Horticultural Society, appears to have realized 
the dream of the lover of hardy exotic flowers, and by his 
knowledge of their requirements, no less than by his good 
fortune to have such a suitable situation to give them as 
that in which he has arranged his garden in a wood, he 
has succeeded in establishing a vast number of rare 
plants of other countries, and so far rendering them at 
home that they not only exhibit their greatest beauty in 
uncurbed luxuriance, but testify their appreciation of 
the arrangements made for their comfort by coming up 
from seeds in some cases by the thousand, and in vigor 
quite equal to that which they would exhibit in their native 
American woods, Swiss mountains or Japan swamps or 
plains. Thus in that lovely sylvan spot at Oakwood, be- 
neath the Scotch firs and oaks or on the shady banks, we 
observed thousands of young lilies, /rzs Kempferz, rho- 
dodendrons and other plants coming up in all directions, 
and even the rare Indian poppies or meconopsis prepar- 
ing a goodly supply of successors, while the Osmunda 
cinnamomea and other ferns appear in countless num- 
bers. This luxuriance of the young gives the best evi- 
dence of the happiness of the more mature, for had not 
care been taken to plant in proper soil and situation, the 
second generation would never have appeared even 
where the old plants continued to struggle on. 

“The Oakwood garden at Wisley is a wood in which 
Mr. Wilson has planted, in suitable situations, thousands 
of lilies‘and hardy, or presumably hardy, plants, either in 
the wood, by the side of the lake, or on the slopes, which 
are laid out in many mounds and rockeries, or enclosed 
in various ways by shelters of trees, rhododendrons and 
other suitable plants. Immediately on arriving at that 
portion of the wood that commands a view of the garden, 
the success of it is felt, by the fine and unusual appear- 
ance which its gaily-colored surface presents. Let us 
from the entrance pass the eye over the ground and note 
a few of the great and gorgeously-flowered bushes which 
attract notice. We will then make the tour of inspection 
and note a few of the more beautiful things at present in 
flower ; more we cannot do, for the variety is so bewil- 
dering, and each month brings an entirely new set of 
beauties. 

“First, then, at the gate the eye is greeted by great 
bushes of the double-white and double-pink bramble, by 
the glowing scarlet sprays of the Zropeolum speciosum 
rambling over the hedge, and the rare and pretty Clemadzs 
campanulata, with patches of the white anemone, Hon- 
orine Jobert, covering many yards; further on are great 
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bushes of the mauve and, white Japanese Rosa rugosa, 
some in flower and some no less beautiful with their large 
bunches of scarlet fruits and their numerous progeny 
coming up around them. Away to the right the eye 
lights on large clumps of the scarlet and yellow Lzdéum 
superbum and the golden-rayed lily of Japan, eight feet 
or nine feet in height, while showy plants, which may be 
seen in the distance, are the yellow Harpalium rigidum, 
taller than a man, the golden Coreopsz's lanceolata, the 
fine cut-leaved Bocconta cordata, Saponaria officinalis 
fi. pl., with double pink flowers, the large bushes of rose 
and white cistus, the white, pink and red phloxes, the 
rich blue Salvia patens, the drooping crimson and sul- 
phur Zeycesterta formosa, the handsome. mauve udus 
shectabzlzs, the great white heads of the Hydrangea pan- 
zculata, and the golden bosses of the Hypericum oblong- 
tfolium and H.aureum. These, blending with the lesser 
flowers and stately foliage shrubs, form a picture not 
easily described or imagined. 

“‘ At the entrance, under the shade of the trees, are the 
fern rockeries, in which many rare species have grown 
into large specimens ; among the finest are the handsome 
Hypolepis mllafolia, Athyrium filix-femina pulcher- 
rimum, A. f.-f. coronans, Allosorus crispus (the parsley 
fern), Osmunda spectabtle, O. interrupta and Asplentum 
viride. The New Zealand tree-fern, Dicksonia ant- 
arctica, too, has been successfully wintered at Wisley, 
and the North American climbing fern, Lygodzum falma- 
tum, has formed itself into a very fine specimen. 

“Prominent among the many charming things in bloom 
among the beds and on the rockeries are Puchsia Kic- 
cartont¢ and F. pumila; Gentiana ornata, G. ascle- 
ptadea, mingled blue and white, as they sowed themselves ; 
G. pneumonantha, and other fine gentians; Campanula 
G. F. Wilson, a pretty hybrid between C. carpatica and 
C. pulla ; Plumbago Larpente ; the crimson Calandrinta 
umbellata,; the white Linum monogynum ; the blue 
Cyananthus lobatus, like large violets ; Abelia rupestrés ; 
a fine show of the various ericas, menziesias and andro- 
medas ; and in a portion set aside for the purpose a great 
number of interesting things collected in Switzerland by 
Mr. Wilson, Jr., who is an able seconder of his father’s 
efforts in his clever gardening operations. Among the 


great beds of lilies in bloom, beside the many hundreds © 


of Z. auratum, L. speciosum and other plentiful kinds, we 
were much attracted by the beauty of the ZL. Scovdtze- 
anum, yellow, dotted with crimson; ZL. Batemannie, all 
pure reddish orange; L. tigrinum Leopoldiz, scarlet, 
dotted with crimson; ZL. ¢égrinum flore pleno, a fine 
double variety; Z. Lectchtlenzz, citron yellow, dotted with 
black; Z. Brownzz, large, white, tinged on the outside 
with purple; Z. Kramerz, blush-white; ZL. longzflorum 
albo-marginatum, with white flowers and white-margined 
leaves; L. sfectosum Kratzerzz, a fine fragrant white, 
and L. giganteum. These are blooming in the most lux- 
uriant manner in many parts of the woodland garden. 
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“ The bridge-spanned lake, which in its season is COV- 
ered with the sweet Cape pond-weed, Aponogeton dts- 
tachyon, is now embellished with the flowers of the white 
water lily, Menyanthes trifoliata, and some of the pota- 
mogetons; on its banks the Japan /rzs Kempferz, in many 
varieties, is quite at home, as well as the species of bam- 
boos, Crinum Powelli, C. capense, New Zealand flax 
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collected by Mr. Scott Wilson, being planted near it, in 
the hope that the favorite situation may make like speci- 
mens of them. 

“In the gorse shelters the gladioli are very showy, the 
plants of Sikkim rhododendrons and other plants being 
acclimatized in good order, and the huge specimen of 
camellia, Duchesse d’Orleans, twelve feet across, in fine 


Japan ANEMONE. 


(Phormium tenax), Spirea palmata, and the many va- 
rieties of Jrzs Germanica ; while in the marshy ground 
of the bog garden, the American Sarracenia purpurea 
and S. flava, the fly-trap (Déonea muscipula), Pinguzc- 
ula hirtifolia and other insect-trapping plants are quite 
at home; and the lovely gentianella, nearby, so.strong 
that one truss of it recently produced 600 of its fine blue 
flowers, the white, variegated and other rare forms of it, 


health, although not so well set with bloom this year as 
usual. The filmy fern, Todea suferéa, is in grand health, 
with just the protection of a glass to keep it clean and 
moist; and the bank of tea roses, capped by purple cle- 
matis, in unusual vigor, a condition which the tuberous 
begonias seem inclined to imitate. 

“ Leaving the fine garden at Oakwood we return to 
headquarters, at Heatherbank, and find innumerable ob- 
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jects of interest among the plantings in the Scotch fir 
wood which bounds it; notable is a provision made for 
quick-running plants, which when planted among others 
are apt to smother them; with these Mr. Wilson copes 
by allowing to each a separate mound some six feet or 
seven feet across, and most of which are now covered 
and perfectly beautiful. One is a mound of Acena 
Nove Zealandica, another of Fragaria lucida, a third 
of Polygonium vaccinifolium, a fourth of Viola semper- 
Jéorens, and many others are clad with different aczenas, 
vincas, potentillas, and, instead of causing dread that their 
luxuriance will be doing mischief, they are very fine 
objects. 

“ Another noteworthy innovation is Mr. Wilson’s me- 
thod of growing such things as osmanthus, euonymus, 
azalea, ledum, pernettyas, skimmias, &c., among roughly 
formed rooteries, in which they thrive much better than 
in beds. In the wood is a repetition of the grand culture 
of lilies found at Wisley, and around on every hand is a 
great profusion of bright flowers on the many species of 
herbaceous perennial grown. The whole of the garden, 
except the portion immediately around the house, is kept 
as near to nature as possible, and although unlimited 
judgment and labor must be expended on it, as little of 
the evidence of gardening as possible is allowed to-ap- 
pear in a formal manner; patterns and regularly shaped 
beds in all cases being avoided, and such care exercised 
in planting that plants soon take up their quarters as 
though in a wild state. 

“The glass department at Heatherbank is as interest- 
ing as the outdoor, a great number of rare plants, in- 
cluding bulbs and orchids, being there grown. Among 
the orchids in bloom are some good specimens of Cym- 
bidium elegans, Maxillaria venusta, Odontoglossum 
phalenopsts,Cypripedium niveum,Govenia fasctata, Per- 
tsterta elata (the dove plant), masdevallias, &c. In the 
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conservatories are a bright display of tuberous begonias, 
pelargoniums and fuchsias, with Zacsonta Exontenszs 
and mingled red and white lapagerias on the roof, the 
white one especially being found to do best in the very 
coldest house. In the other houses, all of which are kept 
cool, we noted among many other objects of interest 
some grand montbretias in flower, viz., 7. Pottszz, scar- 
let; Jf. roseum, rose; M. Gerbe d’Or, yellow; M. bou- 
guet parfazt, yellow, with scarlet tips; 17. Etozle de Feu, 
scarlet ; these all do well in an unheated house, and the 
first two are even better in the open ground at Wisley. 
Other fine plants are Cypripedium spectabcle, which has 
borne over twenty spikes; Dzospyros Kakz (the Japanese 
persimmon), covered with fruits soon to turn scarlet ; a blue 
lactuca from the Himalayas, altitude 7,000 to 9,000 feet ; 
a fine specimen of bog myrtle growing in the rock in the 
tank with other good plants, and the dark-flowered Afzos 
tuberosa, which is also grown in the open at Oakwood. 
The plums and pears in pots we do not ever remember 
having seen equal to those at Heatherbank, which, al- 
though only grown in twelve-inch or fourteen-inch pots, 
have large heads covered with from fifty to one hundred 
fruits of unusual size and quality, the whole collection of 
finely-fruited bushes being a sight worth seeing. Of 
course it is needless to say that a judicious course of 
feeding when making growth and fruit is pursued with 
these. 

“As the last object we can now note in Mr. Wilson’s 
novel garden, we must mention a novel cheap house 
formed by placing a four-light span frame over a pit dug 
to form the body of the house, a portion being left for 
staging; to this a sloping walk is cut as an entrance, and 
many rare bulbs, lilies, filmy ferns, terrestrial and other 
orchids, may be grown in such a contrivance placed in a 
sheltered spot, better than in one of the hot-houses in 
which they are often placed.” 
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E cannot understand why, in the search fer beau- 
tiful flowers for the garden, greenhouse or con- 
servatory, the anemones are lost sight of, when they have 
so many points of usefulness and attraction. The genus 
is a large and varied one, containing more than seventy- 
five species, very widely distributed. The species are all 
showy flowering plants; A. coronarza and A. hortens?s 
are well-known florists’ flowers, always listed in seeds- 
men’s catalogues, but rarely sold in this country—at least 
not in proportion to their rare beauty of form and color. 
They are valued for their hardy nature and because they 
will flower in almost any season if the roots are kept out 
of the ground for a time and then are planted according 
to the season in which you desire the blossoms. A pecu- 
liar characteristic of the anemone is that the roots may 
remain out of ground, perfectly dry, for two years with- 
out injury; consequently they are always ready for plant- 
ing, and in the greenhouse they may be had in bloom at 
all seasons of the year. 


The anemone is by no means a greenhouse flower, as 
it blooms freely in the window-garden, and some of the 
species are in flower in the open air from May until 
October. Among the first flowers of spring, they are 
ever welcome; the native species bid the spring good 
morning, leaving the Japan species to say adieu to the 
other autumn flowers. While our own woods and fields 
cannot give us the showy flowers of Southern Europe, 
the indigenous species are none the less beautiful. The 
wood anemone (4. zemorosa) is one of the earliest flowers 
of May, and in congenial situations fairly carpets the 
woods with its delicate foliage spangled with flowers of 
the most delicate tints and pleasing forms. This plant is 
of easy culture, and if grown in rich leaf-mould, in a 
shaded situation, will come up in the garden year after 
year, without any attention after the first planting. The 
only care necessary is not to allow it to dry up. Double 
flowers of this species are rare, but close observation 
will occasionally detect them amid luxuriant growths. 
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ANEMONE FULGENS. 


Another of the vernal species that is well worth a place 
in the garden is Anemone patens, or pulsatzlla, commonly 
known as “ Pasque flower.’ It is indigenous to some 
parts of the Western prairies, and is common in Europe. 
The flower is a dull, whitish purple, occasionally deeper 
purple, large, spreading and very showy. Its mode of 
growth on a short stem is rather against it, but after 
flowering, the stem lengthens, and the long tails of seed 
are often more ornamental than the flower. Thomas 
Meehan, Esq., who has a sincere affection for all our na- 
tive plants, speaks of this species as follows: ‘The poets 
seem to have united in associating the idea of expectation 
with the anemone; not, however, from anything sug- 
gestive in the flower itself, but rather from the circum- 
stances of its mythological history. The flower is too 
transitory a character to be considered the symbol of ex- 
pectation, which should rather hope on to the last. In- 
stead of being enduring and constant, our flower soon 
drops its petals. Its true character is better expressed 
in the following lines: 


There is a power, a presence, in the woods, 

A viewless Being, that with life and love 

Informs the reverential solitude. 

The rich air knows it, and the mossy sod, 
Thou, Thou art there, my God ! 

The silence and the sound 

In the low places breathe alike of Thee ; 

The temple twilight of the gloom profound, 

The dew-cup of the frail anemone ! 


“ The Anemone patens is, indeed, among the frailest of 
flowers, but it is not often found in the ‘reverential soli- 
tude’ of lonely woods. It seems to prefer more exposed 
situations, and the writer of this never observed in it any 
nearer approach to a wood-loving habit than the fact that 
it grows under the scattered pine trees of the Rocky 
Mountains.” 


There are many other species indigenous to this coun- 
try, many of which are truly beautiful, if for nothing else 
than their sweet simplicity, which is, after all, the highest 
type of true beauty. Of these 4. Pennsylvanica is the 
most showy, and is a beautiful garden plant, succeeding 
in any good garden soil and always giving a profusion of 
bloom. Closely allied to, and, in fact, only a sub-genus 
of the anemone, is the hepatica, commonly called “ liver- 
leaf” or “squirrel-cups,” a flower which challenges the 
epigza (trailing arbutus) to bloom first in the spring. 
This in the single wild state is very showy, and well 
worth cultivating; and in the double varieties it is one 
of the most showy of our spring flowers. 

A. Faponica, a most useful, hardy, herbaceous plant, 
was introduced from Japan in 1844, and is described in~ 
the Garden as follows: “4A. Fafonica is undoubtedly 
the finest of the tall-growing anemones. It is a native 
of damp woods on a mountain called Kifune, in the 
neighborhood of Miaho, Japan, and was first introduced 
to this country by Fortune. We have not heard of any 
attempts having been made to naturalize it in our wild 
gardens, but if started well and left undisturbed we see 
no reason why it should not become as much at home as 
any of our native varieties.” 

We think it does better here than in English gardens, 
perhaps from the fact of the dryness of our climate. It 
is an autumn bloomer and seldom expands its flowers be- 
fore the first of October. The flowers of the species are 
pinkish, or rather purplish red, very large, but somewhat 
loose in appearance. In the garden they produce a fine 
effect and will stand considerable frost without injury. 
Of this (4. Fafontca) there is a variety, Honorine Jobert, 
which is unequaled in beauty by any garden plant. The 
flowers are white, large, regular and even, with a clear 
yellow centre; it is of a taller growth than the species, 
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CHRYSANTHEMUM-F LOWERED ANEMONE. 


and for a mass in the flower-garden is unsurpassed for 
autumn decoration. The foliage is very ornamental 
and the flowers retain their beauty far into the autumn. 

The anemone listed in bulb catalogues, and the one 
that has attained the dignity of a florists’ flower, is A. 
coronaréa and its hybrids. The flowers are very variable 
in color, being blue, red, pink, white, scarlet, purple and 
striped, and of both double and single forms. The roots 
are small, knobby tubers, of most unpromising appearance. 
‘They are annually imported in limited quantities from 
Holland by our seedsmen, and should be planted as soon 
as possible after their arrival, either in pots for the win- 
dow-garden or in frames for out-of-door bloom. None 
of the varieties will survive the winter in the open ground, 
but do well if covered with a frame. 

The bed for these tubers should be dug very deep, and 
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the soil made very rich, a good sandy loam being pref- 
erable; raise the bed a foot above the level of the ground 
to give good drainage. Plant the tubers in drills about 
two inches deep and four inches apart, setting each one 
in sharp sand to prevent rotting. 

As the winter approaches put the frame over the bed, 
fill in with dry leaves, draw on the sash and leave all un- 
til April. Early in April remove the leaves, give light 
and plenty of air in good weather, and, if the soil becomes 
dry, water copiously after the plants appear above ground. 
The flowers will come out in May or early in June. After 
bloom is over withhold all water, and when the foliage 
has withered take up the tubers, and keep them in a dry 
place until the time for planting comes round again. The 
same tubers may be planted year after year. 

Anemone fulgens, which we illustrate, is one of the 
finest forms of the genus. Its color is of the most 
intense and dazzling scarlet that it is possible to con- 
ceive. As it is one of the earliest flowers of the year, 
and so exceedingly brilliant withal, it deserves a place in 
every garden. The double-flowered types, or French 
anemones, have something of the appearance in form of 
a small, double hollyhock, with the same vivid colors of 
the single forms. The chrysanthemum-flowered form 
is another class of doubles of peculiar interest. Like all 
other classes of florists’ flowers, variety names are given 
to such as have special merit, either for form, color or mark- 
ings. This enhances the price of a given variety, without 
materially enhancing its value, as all are so beautiful that 
to select one more beautiful than another would be a dif- 
ficult task. And, after all, it is the flower and not the 
name that we want; and, as we cannot get a poor one, 
the extra price the name entails might better be given for 
an extra quantity, or for extra care in cultivation. 

We would say to all who love flowers, grow anemones ; 
all the hardy species fill out to perfection some little, cosy 
nook in the garden, speaking affectionately to us in spring- 
time in wildwood language, and the more tender kinds 
will amply repay us for all the care required to grow 
them successfully by their cheerful, brilliant faces. 


oe rene eC TIVE DEVICES OF PLANTS. 


YITHIN comparatively few years students in science 

have learned to regard plant life and the arrange- 

ments of plant structures very differently from the teach- 
ings of a former age. 

Most of us regard the world of plant life as a huge col- 
jection of beings which hover on the verge of existence, 
and at best only “ vegetate,” in place of living the free and 
active existence of the animal kingdom. This view of 
matters, however, would appear to, represent opinions 
which are in a state of rapid dissolution, if recent science 
as well as research of tolerably advanced age are to be 
trusted. Persons learned in things biological tell us that 
plants are by no means the stereotyped units they have 
been regarded by popular philosophy. We hear of plants 


that feel, and of others which shrink on the slightest 
touch, and only expand their sensitive leaves after an in- 
terval has elapsed, and after the irritability of the living 
tissues has been appeased and mollified. We read of 
others which lay wary traps for insects, and which, imi- 
tating the rdéle of the spider, capture, by aid of cunning 
contrivance, the unsuspicious fly. The Venus’ fly-trap 
thus spreads open its leaf as an inviting surface for insect 
visitation, and closes its frond upon the winged visitor 
which has touched the sensitive hairs that rise from the 
plant’s foliage. Nor is this the whole story of plant sen- 
sitiveness. The Venus’ fly-trap does not capture insects 
for amusement, but for use, and as a part of the business 
of its proletariat. It eats, and, what is more, digests, the 
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fly it captures, and this by a process which, botanists tell 
us, closely resembles digestion in ourselves. In like man- 
ner the sundew of our bogs and marshes catches flies and 
eats them, the insect falling a victim to the snares and 
wiles of the plant. Then come the pitcher-plants, which 
visitors to Kew must have noticed, if for no other reason 
than that the leaves are marvelously modified to form 
hollow appendages which give to the plants their popular 
name. Within these “ pitchers ” flies and other insects in 
a State of decay are to be found. The pitcher itself is a 
kind of insect trap. Down into its slimy depth slips the 
fly which alights on its smooth and treacherous margin. 
With wings bedraggled and wet the insect creeps up from 
out its prison-house to the light of day, only to find that 
an array of spines pointing downward like a chevaux-de- 
Srise, or a charge of fixed bayonets, impedes its course to 
the outer air. And so the fated insect falls back into the 
plant-pitcher, is speedily suffocated amid the fluid that 
receptacle contains, and adds its body tothe decomposing 
material which previous victims have gone to provide. 
From this decaying solution, this literal insect soup, the 
pitcher-plant appears to draw much of its nutrition. 

In respect, however, of the defences which they present 
against foes and enemies of various kinds, many plants 
exhibit devices of no less ingenious nature than those by 
means of which they capture their food. In either re- 
spect we see how the vegetable world becomes lifted out 
of the rut of a dull, half-and-half vitality into the region 
of ‘active life and labor. 
well been pointed out, they tend to protect themselves 
by reason of the density and hardness of the parts they 
develop. Contrariwise, the young parts of plants, illus- 
trating structures of more tender nature, are often found 
to be specially defended by prickles, spines, thorns and 
like contrivances. What, for example, are we to say to 
the defences of the appropriately named “ wait-a-bit ” 
thorn of Ethiopia, which grows spines of immense length, 
utterly impenetrable by man or beast. The lion himself 
does not venture to tackle this formidable plant. Each 
spine, sharp as a bayonet, and as thick and effective, 
wounds and lacerates any living body which comes in 
contact with it. Nordoes this curious plant stand alone 
in its special mode of defence. Grisebach, a noted bot- 
anical authority, tells us that all desert regions are dis- 
tinguished by the high development of thorny defences in 
their plants. Nature in such a case seems to run to 
spines and prickles, as if imitating, in the merciless char- 
acter of her plant life, the barren features of the surround- 
ing land. There is, however, one noticeable point in con- 
nection with the growth of spiny defences in plants. The 
thorns, as a rule, do not grow above the level commonly 
reached by animals which might crop the leaves for food. 
Plant development is conducted evidently on lines of strict 
economy. “ Waste not, want not” is a maxim which 
finds a frequent reflex in the ways of vitality. Nearly re- 
lated to these bayonet-like defences are the stinging 
organs of plants. We have two species of nettles in this 
country which blister the skin, and cause pain and smart- 
ing when they are unwittingly touched. The urticating 
organs in the nettles and allied plants are simply modified 
hairs, similar in nature to those seen on most leaves. The 


When plants grow old, as has” 
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hair is hardened somewhat and pointed above. Below, 
there is a mass of cells forming a gland which secretes 
a fluid of acrid and poisonous nature. 
our nettle we crush the hair, and suffer no bad effects; 
but when we touch it lightly the hair is driven downward, 
the sharp point is broken off in the skin, and the acrid 
fluid is forced upward into the tissues, and produces. 
therein the well-known inflammatory effects. The “sur- 
vival of the fittest ” is in one sense a grim commentary on 
the success of an ill habit, if we are to judge from the 
plentifulness of the nettle tribe among ourselves. But 
abroad these plants would appear to flourish with equal 
vigor and persistence. What is to be thought of the giant 


nettle of New South Wales, which may grow to a height _ 


of a hundred and twenty or a hundred and forty feet, and 
which is provided witha poison fluid of proportionate viru- 
lence? Here the young leaves measure some twelve to 
fifteen inches in breadth. Another Indian species pro- 


duces in man, when its leaves are bruised, and when the © 


irritant fluid escapes, a copious flow of: saliva, and gives 
likewise all the symptoms of a severe cold in the head, as 
well as fever and other untoward symptoms as the result 
of its sting. A Timor nettle is said to produce effects on 
man which last twelve months, so intense is the severity 
of its poison, ? 
Passing over many cases of plant defence in which we 
find contrivances for repelling intruders on the vegetable 
domain, ranging in variety from glutinous secretions to 
bitter tastes and odors aromatic or disagreeable to birds 
and other plant visitors, we may find more noteworthy 
examples of curiosities in the way of the repulsion of 
enemies. Co-operation is a principle not unrepresented 
in plant existence. There is a parasitic plant of Sumatra, 


for instance, which has established singular relations — 


with colonies of ants. The insects inhabit the-tuber of 
the plant, which itself is a parasite on trees. Within 
this tuber the ants burrow to form their nests and wind- 
ing passages. As these insects sting very severely, it 
becomes clear that animals will be chary of meddling 
with their plant post. An association of almost similar 
kind is seen in a well-known member of the acacia tribe. 
Here we find spines of large size borne on the stem and 
branches. Below, each of these thorns is hollowed out, 
and in the receptacle thus formed ants are found. There 
is not merely a leaning upon the insect for defence in 
such a case, but also a decided preparation for the com- 
fort and habitation of the defenders in the shape of the 
hollow spines, and also in the form of a large gland which 
manufactures the nectar on which the ants subsist. In 
return for defence the plant offers board and lodging to 
the insects, and provides a free breakfast-table for their 
use. Since the days when a work on flowers and their 
unbidden guests was written, botanists have been enlarg- 
ing our knowledge of the often quaint and marvelous 
ways in which plants, while inviting certain insects for 
purposes of fertilizing their flowers, protect themselves 
against invasion by other and undesirable insect guests. 
Ants are abhorred, so to speak, by the majority of plants. 
They steal the honey, but afford no benefit to the flowers. 
in return. Hence plant nature protects itself in this sense 
against the ants, as in another sense it invites these in- 


When we grasp 
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sects for protection. Thus, in the teasel there are cups 
at the bases of the leaves, filled with water, and present- 
ing impassable barriers to ants which may try to ascend 
the stem. In the pineapple leaves a similar arrangement 
is found; sticky organs catch and kill ants, as in the 
“‘catch-fly ;”’ and the willow has slippery stalks to its 
flowers, which try to defeat any acrobatic impulses with 
which ants may be attacked or impelled. Yet the insect 
is sometimes equal to the task of circumventing the de- 
fences ofjthe plant. There is an Alpine variety of the 
monk’s-hood which is fertilized by bumblebees. But one 
bee, instead of legitimately taking the honey from the 


front of the flower, and of thus aiding the work of plant 
fertilization, actually bites a hole in the back of the flower 
and abstracts the honey, without in any sense benefiting 
the plant. There is, however, another variety of this 
flower, which, having a bitter and acrid taste, is left unas- 
sailed by these insect thieves. The whole topic is full of 
interest to every lover of nature, and the subject is none 
the less interesting because in so many ways it shows 
reflections of a prudence and wisdom that find their an- 
alogues in many of the contrivances wherewith man pro- 
tects his own interests in the world of higher life—Zoz- 
don Daily News. 
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CHARMED moment poised between perfection and 
decay, 

The aftermath of yellowing green is touched with specks 
of gray. 


The maple’s gold and scarlet leaf hangs quivering in the 
sun, : 

As though it felt a throb of grief that summer days are 
‘done. 


Along the way the tangled briers gleam with a ruddy 
glow ; 

October lights her festal fires ‘neath treasures bending 
low ; 


And like a gorgeous, conquering queen, in some triumphal 
hour, 
She scatters with a gracious mien the riches of her dower. 


She hangs upon the clambering vine a robe of peerless 
dyes, 

And bursting berries, red with wine, ripened ’neath golden 
skies. 


-In tawny-reds and russet-browns the forest trees are 


dressed ; 
And on their blazing crimson crowns she stamps her 
royal crest. 


Where’er she goes, at her command, strange beauties 
burst to sight— 

A waiting hush hangs o’er the land, rich with a mellow 
light. ; 


Till far upon the mountain steep she spreads a mystic 
haze, 
As if behind its veil to weep for her last perfect days. 


— Selected. 
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HE meeting of American florists at Philadelphia in 
August was a most extraordinary one, not only as 
regards numbers, which of itself was truly astonishing, 
but because of the interest taken in all which goes to de- 
velop horticultural taste. The seed sown in Chicago in 
1884 brought forth a plant which was nourished and fed in 
Cincinnati in 1885, and under the kindly influences of 
the skilled florists of Philadelphia, it there bloomed in 
1886, to the astonishment of all, even those who have 
had this infant plant in charge from the beginning. 

The question that proposes itself to all who have 
watched the development of this society from the seed- 
ling to full growth and bloom is, What is the fruit to be? 
And this is an important question, as upon it depends 
the future of the society, its preservation and usefulness. 
Without it can be made useful it were better had it never 
been started. It must have a living soul, a vital, animat- 
ing principle, some generic influence, from which specific 
good will evolve that will benefit all, but more particu- 
larly such as need help, those who intend making from 


GATHERING, 


the business of a florist something more than a living, 
The society should have a higher object than to bring 
into more prominence those who have already, by patient 
industry and indomitable perseverance, built up a large 
and profitable business. It should be educational in 
character, benevolent in spirit and catholic in purpose. 
To benefit mankind is an ambition that puts to shame a 
simple desire to please. Thus far “a good time gener~ 
ally” has been about all the society has accomplished 
and about all it could accomplish in its infantile state. 
There has to be a period for play in every life, and socie- 
ties are not exempt from the rule. That passed, active 
life commences ; we must go to work, and the first thing 
to do is to lay out the garden in which the noble fruits of 
manhood are to be cultivated. Kindly interest in each 
other has already been given a prominent place in our 
field, and now for a still broader field for practical good. 
What is needed now is some adhesive principle, some- 
thing that will bind the members together into a common 
purpose, that purpose being the general good. 
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The late president, Mr. Thorpe, in his annual mes- 
sage outlined a great deal of good work that should 
have been undertaken before the last convention ad- 
journed, and we were surprised that his cabinet, the 
executive committee, did not formulate some plan of 
operation while there was so large an attendance, ready 
and anxious to follow any good leader. At this time we 
wish only to speak of one of his recommendations, hoping 
in the near future to discuss the others in as broad and 
liberal a manner as their excellence deserves. He said: 

“‘T hope to see established on a sound basis yet another 
branch, in the shape of a mutual benevolent association, 
which shall be so trained as to afford shelter for those 
members who are overtaken by misfortune. This would 
be of incalculable good. Perhaps this is not the time to 
handle such an important question, but I think it will 
be well for us to ponder over it, as the sooner all good 
undertakings are begun the better for those concerned. 
Would it not be wise for us to appoint a committee to re- 
port as to the best methods of forming such an associa- 
tion at our next general meeting?” 

Here is a door that opens into a wide field of useful- 
ness, and the society should at once make it as broad as 
necessity requires. The Society of American Florists is 
composed of some of the best men and women in our 
country, and with such material great good can be ac- 
complished. Very many of them are poor in money, but 
rich in character. We never knew a florist unwilling to 
assist another florist when necessary ; in fact, florists are 
too often generous to a fault. Now, what is wanted is a 
fund to which each member can contribute annually 
or periodically a small sum while able to work, which 
will entitle him to a given sum in case of sickness, This 
fund, being for the common good of the members, is com- 
mon property, and each is entitled to a just share because 
he jointly contributed to it. In the event of a member’s 
death an assessment of a few dollars each should be 
made and the sum given to the family. We all know 
how useful life insurance is, and here is an opportunity 
for doing far greater good, because it can be done far 
more cheaply and all can be benefited without age and 
other restrictions which insurance societies consider ne- 
cessities. Since this subject has been agitated we have 
spoken to several members in regard to the advisability 


of such a plan and all indorse it most heartily. Fully 


one-half of the members who have given their opinion | 


say that they would pay most cheerfully an assessment, 
of say two dollars, upon the death of each member, but 


would have it upon record that in case of their own. 


death no assessment for the benefit of their families 
should be levied. Should some such plan be adopted it 
would be the strongest aid to the preservation of the 
society. Each and every member’s dues would be paid 
promptly and the society would know just what its mem- 
bership is at all times. At present the number of mem- 
bers is the number in attendance at the annual meeting. 
Those who attended this year paid their two dollars and 
received their badge; if they attend next year they will do 
the same. : 

Let us see how this works. At the meeting in Phila- 
delphia there were probably 200 florists who will not, or 
cannot, attend the convention in Chicago next year. Very 
many cannot afford either time or money to do so. Under 
the present arrangement there is no inducement for them 
to pay their dues, because when they can attend a con- 
vention, even though it may not be in five years, they will 
still be members, entitled to all the privileges of the society 
by paying their two dollars. 

Of course the convention next year will be just as large, 
if not larger, than was that of this year, but it will be 
composed of such florists as live near Chicago, the same 
as was the case at Philadelphia. Now, what is wanted is 
an interest in the society other than that, or rather in ad- 
dition to the social pleasures which the society affords. 

We hope and trust the executive board will, in good 
time, have prepared some well-organized plan to submit 
to the next annual meeting, one that will be so well per- 
fected that its adoption will be secured without necessity 
for argument or delay. We fully believe that with some 
inducement to work there will be such an attendance at 
Chicago next year as never before gathered together in 
the name of a florists’ convention. We are also fully con- 
vinced, from what we saw and heard at Philadelphia, that 
unless there is some good object to be attained, the con- 
vention will be conspicuous because of the absence of 
some of the society’s most distinguished members. Let 
us hope for a large convention, because of its real use- 
fulness. 


AN HOUR IN 


O the lovers of tropic wealth in plants and flowers, 
the prospect of a trip through their own natural 
domain is most alluring, and doubly so when we can step 
from our own brisk autumn air into the heavy perfume- 
laden atmosphere of Borneo or Ceylon, and that without 
the aid of Aladdin’s lamp or enchanted carpet. We have 
only to enter the portals of some great hothouse, and, 
presto ! the tropic world is before us. Palms and orchids 
give us an East Indian jungle in miniature, without the 
decided disadvantage of the innumerable creeping things, 
more or less noxious, that are apt to make a tropic ram- 
ble anything but desirable, 


TE PROP BCS: 


Suppose we enter an East Indian house. We are first 
impressed by the wonderful pitcher plants, nepenthes, a 
never-failing source of wonder and admiration to botanist 
and amateur alike. They are indeed an oddity, with their 
long leaves bearing pendant pitchers, some long and slen- 
der as a classic amphora, others plump and bronze-hued,. 
like the little brown jug of popular song. And their 
oddity of form is not.their only wonder. You will notice 
that each pitcher possesses a lid. Now, before this has 
attained its full growth, the lid is tightly closed ; yet, if 
you shake the pitcher, you will find that it contains some 
fluid, evidently secreted by the plant; the secretion and 
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use of this fluid has been agitating our botanists for 
yeats, without any very definite solution, That it at- 
tracts insects is undoubted, and also that it acts as a 
trap for the unwary little wretches; but whether the 
plant catches flies for its dinner, like a botanical Blunder- 
bore, or whether it catches them just for fun, is a mystery 
I am unable to fathom. You will notice on tasting the 
nepenthes liquor that it has a rather undecided, but still 
pleasant, sweetish flavor, but it does not act on insects 
like ordinary, innocent sugar and water. You may watch 
some portly, aldermanic blue-bottle briskly walk through 
the family entrance of one of these botanical bar-rooms 
to where the pellucid fluid lies, in apparently innocuous 
desuetude. He takes a few sips and leaves, soon, however, 
toreturn, After a second visit he becomes reckless, de- 
clares he could whip a hornet in a fair fight, and swag- 
gers around until, overcome by the seductive fluid, he 
meets a fate similar to that English prince who was 
drowned in a butt of Malmsey. 

Apparently some nepenthes secrete a much stronger 
fluid than others ; at least, we should judge so from their 
class of patrons. Thus, one devotes its energies to the 
capture of gnats and another to full-grown blue-bottles. 
We were recently informed of a variety capable of dining 
on bullfrogs, rather a disturbing piece of information. 
It would be well enough if the depraved plant would 
stop at bullfrogs, or even mosquitoes, but how are we to 
be sure that it will not some day make a ferocious attack 
on its grower, or demand a steady diet of botanist az 
naturel? We may yet have to chronicle the mysterious 
disappearance of some botanist addicted to the culture of 
carnivorous plants, to discover when too late that he 
has fallen a victim to the cannibalistic nepenthes. 

We are told by an expert that the intoxicating qualities 
of the nepenthes liquor vary greatly in intensity; one 
may be likened to lager beer in effect, while another re- 
sembles that extract of Poa pratensts regarded as the 
original nectar by the natives of Kentucky. Judging 
from this standpoint a conscientious blue-ribbon gardener 
could scarcely indulge in the plant. 

By the way, Edgar Allan Poe shows botanical knowl- 
edge when he requests the raven to 


Quaff, O quaff the kind nepenthe, 


though we have no ground for supposing nepenthe to 
have been the poet’s favorite beverage. 

These pitcher plants are all natives of swampy ground 
in the Indian Archipelago. It is a notable fact that all the 
carnivorous, or so-called carnivorous, plants are natives 
of swampy ground. Our own pitcher plants (Sarracenza) 
and our native sundew and Venus’ fly-trap are familiar 
examples. One hour in the tropics will show us many a 
plant oddity besides the nepenthe, though none more 
wonderful. Here is the Dieffenbachia, or dumb cane, an 
arad of noble growth. This genus is a native of tropical 
America, and supplies us with some strikingly handsome 
foliage plants, with beautifully variegated leaves. This 
plant is very poisonous, affecting the nerve centres in 
such a manner as to totally paralyze the tongue for a 
week, even if it does not result fatally. Hence its name, 
“dumb cane.”’ Humboldt, who was the first white man 
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to experiment with it, grimly says it is considered an 
unfailing cure for stammering. An American botanist 
has sarcastically christened it “mother-in-law plant.” 
According to popular report, it is one of the substances 
used by the South American Indians in poisoning their 
arrows. It is a noticeable fact that most arads possess 
the poisonous quality so prominent in the Dieffenbachia, 
though it is not always so powerful. The popular calla 
is very acrid when fresh, though this quality is dissipated 
by drying or cooking, and most country-bred youngsters 
have had painful experience of the biting qualities of the 
Indian turnip, tasting like a combination of cambric 
needles and cayenne pepper. 

Alocasta zebrina is another beautiful arad from the 
Philippine Islands; it has fine arrow-shaped leaves, of 
rich dark green, borne on stout foot-stalks of pale green, 
mottled zebra-fashion in a darkercolor. I know that this 
plant possesses somewhat the same flavor as its South 
American cousin, for once, when I was young and botani- 
cally innocent, I ate a mouthful of the leaf-stalk, and I 
had to eat bird’s-eye peppers to remove the lingering 
flavor. 

In a house of tropical plants, apart from orchids, we 
should depend for our effects more on foliage than on 
flowers. Palms and tree-ferns are always most effective, 
while the dark rich green they usually display is lightened 
by golden-leaved crotons. These are very beautiful 
plants, lightening up a house wonderfully. 

C. angustifolius, when well grown, looks like a foun- 
tain of gold, with its drooping, ribbon-like leaves. Other 
varieties show beautiful variegated effects in red and 
purplish green, and they have the merit of making a 
fine show in the sub-tropical garden during the summer. 
There are some superb beds of these plants in the 
grounds at Girard College, giving a South Sea Island 
suggestiveness in the midst of the Quaker City. 

The bamboo is another graceful foliage plant. A fine 
specimen is in a tangle of palms at Horticultural Hall, in 
Philadelphia. At Chatsworth, the Duke of Devonshire’s 
show place, there is an archway composed of bamboo; 
the arch itself is about thirty feet high, but some of the 
shoots are double that length. The bamboo is remark- 
able for its rapidity of growth; at Chatsworth it has been 
known to grow ¢wo feet in twenty-four hours. I have 
always imagined that Jack’s magic beanstalk was in 
reality a bamboo. There is a very graceful variegated 
bamboo, but this does not attain the size of the preceding. 

Some of the banana family are very showy stove plants, 
apart from the beauty of the leaves, as they produce very 
brilliant flowers. The variety of stove palms seems end- 
less, though every grower does not command sufficient 
space to let them grow. One requires a good deal of 
extra room to accommodate their names, too; take, for 
example, the thief palm, known in polite circles as Pha- 
nicophorium seychellarum. \t looks rather like an Aztec 
swear-word, but there are more elaborate names yet in 
Paxton’s botanical dictionary. But to those who say bot- 
anical names are difficult I respectfully submit the fol- 
lowing, the genuine name of a Welsh village, given me 
by anative. Here it is: Llanfairpwilgyngyllgerchwim- 
pwilgertropwilgogerpwlldisiliogogof. E. .L. TAPLIN, 
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ITTLE is known of the origin of our garden roses 
L by those who cultivate or those who plant them. 
And yet the wild roses which bloom all over the Northern 
hemisphere are all beautiful, most of them are exquisitely 


fragrant, and many of them have a simple grace of form 


that none of the garden hybrids can equal. The garden 
rose as a shrub is too often stiff and ungraceful, while 
the foliage and habit of some of the untamed species are 
sufficiently attractive to make them worth growing if they 
never showed a flower. The wild rose is usually found 
on dry soils, though a few species inhabit swamps, and 
the climbing varieties are usually among bushes or hedge- 
rows. In the warmer latitudes they are always white and 
generally single, although in Italy, Greece and Spain 
double varieties are found now and then, it is said, in the 
woods and fields. The genus, botanically, is in great 
confusion, and it is almost impossible to say where a 
variety ends or a species begins. The species I shall name 
are the most promising for cultivation, and, although 
no one expects or hopes that they will supersede the “ im- 
proved ’”’ hybrids, still there is room for both. One charm 
of the natural species is that many of them are bright 
with fruit in autumn and all through the winter. 

Rosa Kamschatica is a strong grower from the cold 
region which gives it its specific name. It has bold foli- 
age and acoarse stem, wearing a strong armor of defensive 
prickles. The flowers, which appear in July, are larger 
than those of 2. rugosa, but of a paler pink. Its brilliant 
Scarlet fruit make it a desirable ornament in large shrub- 
beries. 

Rosa spinostssima is the old Scotch rose, a dwarf 
grower, with neat foliage and delicate flowers, varying 
from white and pink to yellow, which are succeeded by 
dark purple fruit. It comes from the north of Great 
Britain and the Scotch gardeners have raised many inter- 
esting varieties, double, semi-double and of almost every 
' shade. It is one of the earliest to flower, coming hard 
after the Alpine rose. Ae 

fosa lutea, the Austrian brier, is a native of the East, 
and is known through its offspring, the Austrian yellow 
and Harrison’s yellow, a seedling said to have originated 
in America. Werarely see these early semi-double yellow 
roses, once so common in old gardens, and yet we rarely 
see anything more beautiful. The leaves of the species 
have a faint sweetbrier odor. 

Rosa sulphurea, another yellow species, comes from 
the Himalayas, but is hard to grow. Ina greenhouse its 
flowers open well, but out of doors there does not seem 
to be heat enough at its time of bloom, although that is 
late in June. I think it might do well farther South, in a 
warm, rich soil and an open, sunny situation. 

kosa rubiginosa is the sweetbrier of poetry, a native 
of Europe, but now often found wild in this country, 
where it has escaped from cultivation. Its neat pink 
flowers and red fruit are well known, as is the delightful 


fragrance of its leaves, especially when set with dew. It 
attains a large size—will clamber to the top of a support 
thirty feet high and then flow downward ina cataract of 
long, streaming branches. There are several well- 
marked varieties, such as major, a semi-double kind, the 
clustered brier and others. 

Rosa Alpina opens its light flowers in the latter part of 
May, and these give place to pear-shaped fruit, orange 
and red. Its branches are thornless. It is the parent of 
the old-fashioned Boursalt rose, now rarely seen, and of 
other varieties well worth growing, especially as pillar 
roses. 

Rosa arvensts, the field rose of Europe, makes a ram- 
pant growth among the bushes. In England it runs 
twenty feet ina season. The flowers are of a pale rose 
color, and keep opening from May until August. The 
Ayrshire rose is a variety of this species, with pale pink 
double flowers. It grows rapidly but is somewhat tender 
here. There are other varieties which I have not tried, 
but which are commended highly. 

Rosa multifiora.—The plant received from Japan un- 
der this name is a beautiful shrub, flowering in clusters of 
pure white, which resemble strawberry blossoms very | 
closely. As many as a hundred flowers appear in one 
cluster. One plant kept last winter in an eight-inch pot 
had 3,000 flowers. To my thinking it is one of the finest 
additions to our gardens in the way of a single rose. If 
worked up it might become the parent of a new section 
of half-climbing hardy roses. It is also admirable stock 
on which to work hybrids for forcing, as the plants on 
exhibition at the Massachusetts horticultural shows have 
proved. This species (or variety) differs widely from the 
so-called “ multiflora’”’ which we grew some years since, 
and from which “Seven Sisters’ sprang. It differs wide 
ly, too, from the so-called “ multiflora” received from the 
Himalayas. Iam half inclined to consider it the species 
described by De Candolle as 2. fragarzaflora. The 
fruit is a small, reddish berry, but it comes in great clus- 
ters which remain all winter ontheir stems. It is one of 
the few species whose seed germinates the first season 
after sowing. 

Rosa setigera, the Michigan or prairie rose, is cer- 
tainly a more attractive plant than many of the hybrids 
derived from it. Its vigorous growth and. abundant 
bloom after the garden roses have faded make it most. 
effective in a shrubbery. The deep rose-color of its 
bloom slowly fades to a pale pink, so that the plant ap- 
pears to bear flower clusters of several distinct varieties 
at once. Baltimore Belle, Mrs. Hovey, Queen of Prairies 
and other pillar roses have been derived from this. 

Rosa luctda, our dwarf wild rose, takes its name from 
the shining upper surface of its leaflets, and is very vari- 
able in flower and foliage. The color of the bloom may 
be nearly white, and it ranges from this to a deep rose- 
color. From Massachusetts to Florida it flourishes on 
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every kind of soil, from the dryest to the edges of swamps. 
The flowers keep opening from May till July, while the 
showy fruit hangs on till well into winter, and the autumn 
color of its foliage in large masses is striking. Its low, 
half-trailing habit makes it an admirable shrub for cover- 
ing unsightly banks, and its method of spreading by un- 
derground shoots or stolons adds to its value for this pur- 
pose. It is easily renewed by cutting over once in three 
years. 

Rosa nitida, the narrow-leaved, shining rose, is not 
so common as the former one, and is usually found in 
damper soil. Its flowers and fruit are both more showy. 
It is sometimes found in gardens near Boston under the 
name of the Jackson rose, and few single roses give more 
satisfaction when cultivated. 

fosa foliolosa comes from Texas, and is among the 
latest species to bloom. The pale lemon-colored flowers 
begin to open in July and continue until September. It 
is seldom seen in cultivation, but its fine, distinct foliage 
and apparent hardiness commend it. Its features are all 
so marked that the hybridizers ought to experiment with 
it. Its blood, mingled with that of. other types, might 
produce a new and worthy race. 

Rosa blanda, the early wild rose, is not common here 
in Massachusetts, but is more abundant to the north- 
ward. It is a modest plant, the least striking of our na- 
tive species, but yet well worth a place in shrubberies. 
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Its variety, scopularzs, from the Rocky Mountains, is 
most interesting. The flowers are pale and are followed 
by large pear-shaped hips, which ripen in September and 
are more beautiful than the fruit of any other American 
rose. Our plants are from seed sent by the late Dr. 
Engelmann and I do not know that this rose is in culti- 
vation outside of the arboretum. 

Rosa Carolina, the swamp rose, is one of the strong- 
est growers among our native species, often reaching a 
height of seven or eight feet, with stems one or two 
inches and even more in diameter. It flowers from June 
till September, and the globular hip is brightly colored. 
Although a native of wet places, it does well in ordinary 
garden soil, although to do its best it needs much mois- 
ture. This is the stock upon which we graft many of 
the hybrids that come from Germany. One reason why 
these roses do not flourish like those on the Manetti stock 
is that this swamp rose needs to be brought on slowly, 
and its roots need abundant water while growing. 

Rosa Arkansana is very desirable for the brilliant scar- 
let of its fruit. It is a neat shrub, two or three feet high, 
flowering well in clusters during June. 

Rosa Fendler¢ comes from the Pacific region and is 
conspicuous for its early bloom, the flowers opening in 
the middle of May. This habit, with its bright red and 
abundant fruit, will make it a general favorite in cultiva- 
ion when once introduced. —Arnold Arboretum. 


EVANESCENCE. 


LOSE by a little murmuring stream 

& A delicate harebell grew, 

And, in the waters, it caught a gleam 
Of its fairy form of blue. 


Over its face came a glow of pride, 
As it gazed with a shade of scorn, 

On its own green leaves, thro’ which there sighed 
The softest breeze of morn. 


“Oh! why, thou leaf, that groweth so low, 
So dull in thy summer attire, 
Doth my form such glorious color show 
Such grace, for all to admire ? ” 


«Beauty alone is vain, it is said, 
And soon will vanish away;” 
And the leaflet ceased and bowed its head, 
Content in its place to stay. 


«‘Oh! tell me not, thou poor, plain thing, 
That my bonnie bells of blue 
Shall ever cease their graceful swing, 
Or lose their azure hue. 


The livelong summer I bow and bend, 
And bask in the sunbeam’s light, 

And the wondrous sapphire sky doth lend 
Its glow to my petals bright. 


So I bud and blossom in fairy grace, 
And fear no coming ill.” 

And the harebell bent its conscious head 
To the little laughing rill. 


But One who knoweth the sparrow’s fall 
Hath noted the fragile flower, 
And marked the bounds of its tiny life, 
Its brief and beautiful hour. 
* * *K * 


The leaflet, bathed in the morning dew, 
Hath waked in the golden light, 

But the dainty thing that above it grew 
Hath gone in the silent night. 


Low on the bank lay the withered bell, 
Down by the brooklet’s side; 

A sportive zephyr, adown the dell, 
Came singing in airy pride. 


It caught the petals in frolicsome play ; 
It whirled them around in glee ; 
At last on the waters they floated away 


Afar to the limitless sea. 


—Mrs. MarY E. SHARPE. 


ABOUT FERNS AND FERNERIES. 


| apa constitute the highest order of cryptogamous 

plants, forming a natural group distinguished for 
beauty and elegance, and much cultivated for ornament. 
In the earlier geological ages they formed a most impor- 
tant part of the vegetation, as is plainly seen in the coal- 
fields, where numerous fronds and stems are preserved ; 
but from the general absence of fructification on these 
remains it is impossible in most cases to distinguish the 
species. The species of ferns at present described are 
2,235, although some botanists make the number above 
3,000. This includes, of course, the magnificent tree- 
ferns of the East Indies and the South Pacific Islands. 

Although the tropics furnish us with the largest and 
most luxuriant varieties of ferns, they are a prominent 
feature in the vegetation of northern latitudes. In 
Great Britain they comprise one-thirty-fifth of the vege- 
tation and in the United States about one-fortieth. 
Some very elegant and ornamental varieties grow in the 
Northern States, especially the Osmundacee, Scolopen- 
adrium offictnarum and the maiden-hair, Adiantum peda- 
tum. To utilitarian eyes they present no remarkable 
features of form or structure, being simply “ brakes” to 
the farmer and his hired help. Yet some of these genera 
have a history that is royal, and a close examination will 
reveal in any of them a delicate beauty of structure that 
is alike wonderful and fascinating. 

The older botanists, starting from the study of flower- 
ing plants, endeavored to recognize in all other cases 
the same characteristic points of structure. Arguing 
_ thus from analogy they never entertained a doubt that 
ferns were provided with true seed. The old herbalist, 
Gerarde (1545-1608), remarking the appearance of young 
plants of Aspzdium dilatatum in the neighborhood of 
old ones, attributed this to the dissemination of seeds, 
“for I believe all plants have seeds in themselves to pro- 
duce their kindes.” No one could say anything definite, 
however, about the “seeds” of ferns, and they came to 
be regarded as highly mysterious. It was supposed that 
they were of an invisible sort, and by a transference of 
properties it came to be believed that the possessor of 
fern seed would be invisible too. Thus Shakespeare 
makes Chamberlaine say: “ We have the receipt of fern 
seed, we walk invisible.” Ray ridicules Tiagus for 
spreading linen cloths on the ground to catch the seeds 
of ferns on the eve of midsummer night, when, as Ray 
properly observed, “It would be indeed astonishing if 
any fell, seeing that they do not mature till the autumn.” 

Columna, in 1648, compared the fern frond to butcher’s 
broom, and identified the fructification in the one case 
with the flowers in the other. Caesius came to his help, 
and having examined the sorz of a polypody, “ ¢elescopiz 
adjumento,” detected what he supposed to be seeds, but 
which were probably only the spore cases. William 
Cole, 1669, was the first to microscopically observe the 
spores themselves, and Ray himself described the hygro- 


scopic movements of the spore cases, which assist the 
dispersion of the spores. Morison appears to have been 
the first to put the matter to the test of actual experience 
in 1715. He sowed the spores of hart’s tongue, and in 
due course, without, however, distinguishing clearly the 
two stages, raised plants from them. 

Something would be lacking in our flora without these 
vigorous vegetative forms. How gracefully the ferns of 
the various families cover the rough, uneven surfaces of 
our pastures and hillsides. The highways are always 
skirted by great patches of them, and in the deep woods 
you will always find them carpeting the soil. Their 
rootlets find a clinging place in the crevices of rocks, and 
often the rough surfaces of huge granite boulders will 
present one mass of waving odoriferous emerald-like ivy. 
Other species cling to trees or, like the beautiful climbing 
fern (Jygodzum), run over bushes. Our Northern land 
would look altogether different without these elegant 
ornamental coverings, and yet, forsooth, they are nothing 
but “ brakes,” z.¢., weeds to be cut and gathered and 
stowed away in dusty old barns to litter the stalls of 
horses and cows. 

Dear old Twamley sings the praises of ferns in some 
very pleasant lines: 

The green and graceful fern, 
How beautiful it is ! 

There’s not a leaf in all the land 
So wonderful I wis. 


And all of early childhood— 
Those past and blessed years 
To which we ever wistfully 
Look back through memory’s tears— 


The sports and fancies then my own, 
Those fern leaves dear and wild, 
Bring back to my delighted breast— 

T am once more a child. 


Ferns are among the first of the green things to appear 
in the spring, and some of them, like the rock or winter 
fern, stay green all the year round. And then there are 
so many different varieties, and they are so profuse, so 
prodigal in their growth! They grow not only in fre- 
quented places, but where people never go, in inaccessi- 
ble swamps, in the deep passes of the silent hills, in 
forests which only wild creatures traverse, and under 
the shadow of gloomy mountains. The foxes, the hares 
and the eagles know their secret haunts. 

Sufficient in nature’s bounteous goodness, they grow up 
in quietness and freedom to fulfill their lives in content. 
They are a part of the earth’s garniture of beauty and, 
humble as many of them are, still she cherishes them all 
alike. The stately osmunda is not more useful, is not 
more delicate or exquisite in shape or lines, than the 
common brake (Péer7s aguzlina). 

When the days grow short and the white snow “ covers 
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‘the landscape o’er,” what is pleasanter in contrast than to 
find a retired spot in the woods or by the side of some 
rocky ledge where the winter fern throws up its green 
rhizomes—a spot of emerald amid a field of white? In 
this manner ferneries were suggested—glass cases in 
which not only the hardy rock fern, but numerous other 
varieties, may be preserved through the long winter 
months, “a thing of beauty and a joy forever.” I have 
seen many handsome ferneries, and they are of all prices, 
from those costing one dollar to those costing one hun- 
dred dollars or more. A friend has one that is suffi- 
ciently large that cost sixteen dollars. The fern case is 
made of an octagonal box or frame of black walnut, two 
feet across, with four glass windows at the sides, and 
sufficiently deep to hold an earthen pan five inches deep, 
that has a hole in the bottom. In this pan is put two 
parts each of peat, loam, decayed leaf-mould, and one 
part of sand. Common garden earth will not answer. 
The addition of a few fragments of mortar or limestone 
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is advantageous. In this soil the ferns are placed and 
enough water given to thoroughly saturate the whole. 
When the plants have been in a few days the glass top, 
or what is better, a wooden cap pierced with holes, should 
be placed over them, and they will thrive in a sitting- 
room or parlor through the winter, requiring water but 
two or three times during the whole season. Care should 
be taken not to crowd the plants in the case and to place 
them so that they will touch the glass as little as pos- 
sible. 

Such a fern case is an elegant parlor ornament, and is 
no trouble to take care of after it is planted and watered. 
The ferns best suited for enclosing in a fernery of this 
description are: Adiantum cuneatum, A. formosum, 
Pterts albo-lineata, Selaginella wildenovi, Asplentum 
viride, Pteris scaberula, Onychtum Faponicum, and if 
the case is of large dimensions, Pterzs tremula, Pterts 


argyreta and Scolopendrium undulatum will improve 


the collection. I. Ma. COEBy 33 
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ORLANDO'S 


RLANDO’S digestive organs were not in their usual 
healthy condition and consequently he was some- 
what depressed in spirits. He conceived the idea that he 
was a victim of Bright’s disease, but our family physician 
assured him that he had not the slightest symptom of it. 
Then he decided that he was in consumption, but the 
Same authority pronounced his lungs remarkably healthy 
and powerful organs. He fixed upon heart disease and 
assured me that he had no doubt that he should drop 
dead some not distant day, but the doctor asserted that 
his heart was liable to thump along in its present regular 
and phlegmatic way until he reached the eighties. Not 
being permitted to cherish any of these high-toned 
diseases, Orlando meekly subsided into biliousness, and 
the doctor, thinking it might as well be that as anything, 
ordered the agreeable remedy of rest and out-of-door 
exercise. Thus encouraged, Orlando declared that he 
needed and must have a year’s rest from business and set 
about arranging his affairs accordingly. It was no diffi- 
cult matter, for the firm of which he was senior partner 
were capable business men who could easily administer 
affairs themselves, and, indeed, showed a cheerful alacrity 
in the matter which seemed to me not very flattering to 
my husband’s business or social qualities. Hitherto 
Orlando had restricted himself to two or three weeks 
each summer for rest and recreation, and our plans were 
made in advance, that not a day might be lost. Our 
place or places of resort were decided upon, our rooms 
engaged, our trunks packed and all things ready for a 
start on the first day. Now Orlando proposed to enjoy 
for a while the comforts and delights of home life before 
going away. 

“ Now that I’m my own man, Sarah Jane, we needn't 
get up in the morning until we choose,” remarked Or- 
lando as we retired to rest the night he left work. So I 
ordered breakfast to be ready at eight instead of seven 
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and fell asleep rejoicing in the prospect of a late nap the 
next morning. But Orlando, waking at the customary 
hour, thrashed and floundered uneasily about for ten or 
fifteen minutes, during which time he waked me nearly 
every minute to suggest that it surely must be time to 
get up. At last he did get up and begged me to hurry the 
breakfast. After breakfast the newspaper kept him quiet 
for an hour, and then he evinced great restlessness. He 
lay in the hammock on the piazza a few minutes, but the 
wind blew and he feared he should take cold; he went 
out to superintend the gardener who took care of our 
grounds, but the sun shone so hot that he feared sun- 
stroke and soon came back. to the house, where he 
roamed uneasily from room to room. He discovered 
that the parlor windows needed to be washed, that there 
were three breaks and one smear on the library wall-pa- 
per, that the portiéres were full of dust, that the bust of 
Daniel Webster had been nicked by some irreverent 
handling, that the dining-room gas-fixtures were fly- 
specked and the chambers needed painting. In fact, he 
discovered during that one forenoon that our pretty home, 
which I had supposed to be in fair order and good repair, 
was scarcely habitable. 

By way of climax, the valiant explorer strayed into the 
dining-room after the table was laid for dinner, and cast- 
ing his keen eyes about, discovered that the maid had 
allowed the dust to accumulate over the doors and win- 
dows and on the top of the sideboard. It was but the 
work of a moment to get the long-handled feather duster 
and send the dust flying about the room and over the 
neatly-spread table, where it lay in fleecy rolls, accom- 
panied by several insignificant spiders who might have 
lived and died in obscure corners had not Orlando routed 
them. As I appeared at one door and paused horror- 
struck at the clouds of dust that pervaded the room, and 
at the frightful condition of the table, and the astonished 
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servant bearing a savory roast appeared at the opposite 
door, Orlando complacently observed : 

“T thought I would brush off a little of this dust while 
we were waiting for dinner, Sarah Jane.” 

“Just like a man!” I heard the girl mutter scornfully, 
as I lured Orlando from the room, assuring him that it 
would have to be cleaned up and the table newly set 
before we could eat dinner. 

By giving him my whole time and exercising the ut- 
most ingenuity, I succeeded in keeping him out of mis- 
chief during the afternoon. But although I dressed my 
prettiest, read to him, played and sang to him, talked to 
him, and allowed him to beat me at croquet, he declared 
at night that it had been the longest day of his life. 

I felt that something must be done or his vacation 
would wear us out, so I proposed boating for the next day. 

Orlando acceded with alacrity, so at an early hour we 
went down to the beautiful Charles River, near which 
‘was our home. To be sure I had never been in a boat 
but once, and had a mortal fear of water, but I was 
willing to sacrifice myself if Orlando would be happy. 
Orlando thought I had better get into the boat before he 
unfastened it, but being nervous with fright I lost my 
balance, and tumbled in head first, hitting my head 
against the thwarts and adding a picturesque bump to 
my forehead. Orlando had decided that I should steer 
while he rowed, and I succeeded tolerably well until we 
came to Weston Bridge. I did not quite see how we 
were to get safely through those small arches; but Or- 
lando said if I kept my eyes on the middle of the arch we 
should go through all right. I obeyed implicitly; but, as 
he said nothing about steering, I dared not turn the rudder 
either way lest it should spoil the effect. Consequently 
we came violently against the side of the arch, smashing 
Orlando’s hat, and jerking out of his mouth some very 
uncomplimentary, though brief, remarks. We went on 
a while longer without further mishap, but as we ap- 
proached Lily Point we could not see where to go. On 
the right the water stretched out in shallow reaches, par- 
tially covered with patches of lilies, toward somebody’s 
private boathouse. In front were the boats and landing 
of Lily Point, the bowling-alley and other accommoda- 
tions for picnickers. At the left the river set in toward 
the land in several places for quite a distance, so we 
turned in this direction to explore the largest inlet. Or- 
lando rowed on and on, but we could see only land before 
us, with no break where either the river or ourselves could 
get through. 

“ There’s no use in going any farther in this direction,” 
said Orlando. “Good land, Sarah Jane, where are you 
steering to?” for the boat had just run violently against 
a snag. 

“1’m sure I don’t know,” I faltered. 

_ “Tt might be conducive to our safety for you to find 
out,” returned Orlando. 

But as he turned the boat about, the stern went against 
the snag with such violence as to tear off the rudder. I 
was not sorry to be relieved from the task of steering, as 
I understood by Orlando’s manner and words that he 
did not consider me particularly successful. 

We made our way out of the inlet as best we could 
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and tried the next. This proved more shallow, and we 
soon ran aground, and there we stuck. Orlando labored 
in vain to push off by means of the oars, and at last, 
with the quietness born of desperation, he stripped off his 
shoes and stockings, rolled up the bottoms of his trou- 
sers and stepped into the water ; but immediately gave a 
yell that could not be equaled except by the “ untutored 
savage.” To my alarmed inquiries, he explained that the 
bed of the-placid Charles was paved with broken bottles 
and rusty tin cans. He pushed the boat into deep water 
and climbed in painfully, bringing with him an impedi- 
ment in the shape of some disused crinoline which some- 
one had rolled up and thrown into a watery grave. It 
had become entangled about Orlando’s ankle, and one of 
the rusty, uncovered steels had penetrated the sole of his 
foot. Orlando pulled it out, but the wound was a pain- 
ful one, and he was certain that he should die of lockjaw. 
I remembered having read somewhere that the smoke 
from burning cloth was a sure preventive of that terrible 
disease. I told Orlando so, and, borrowing his knife, I 
detached a liberal piece from the drapery of my cambric 
dress. Orlando produced a match, and I proceeded to 
smoke the wound. He insisted on having it done thor- 
oughly, and on re-lighting the rag it blazed up unexpect- 
edly and burned his foot almost to a blister before I had 
presence of mind enough to throw it over the boat’s 
edge. There was no question now about his foot being 
thoroughly attended to, and I next stripped up my hand- 
kerchief and bandaged the suffering member; then I drew 
on the stocking, but the shoe would not go on, so Or- 
lando was left in a condition similar to that of ‘“‘ My son 
John” in the nursery rhyme, who went to bed with “one 
shoe off and one shoe on.” 

While we were engaged in surgery the boat had drifted 
into a great patch of lilies, whose long stems, combined 
with the long, thick river grass, wound about the oars per- 
sistently and threatened to hold us captive. But after a 
wearying struggle, Orlando succeeded in getting into 
clear water again, and I now begged him to go home. 
He declared that he would not go until he had seen Wal- 
tham; he would not be foiled by the smooth-appearing 
Charles. We had explored all the largest expanses of 
water, but seemed no nearer to finding the outlet than 
at first. It seemed certain that we had lost the river. 
We were not lost; we knew perfectly well where we 
were and how to get home, but we had lost the river. 
At this juncture we discovered still farther away to the 
left a pair of lovers meandering along the bank under the 
trees. The young man was holding the girl’s parasol 
carefully over her shade-hat, and bending tenderly toward 
her, and it occurred to me that, with the thick foliage, the 
shade-hat, the parasol and the lover, it would be a bold 
and powerful sunbeam that should succeed in reaching her. 

Orlando rowed rapidly toward them, and when we 
were within speaking distance, I called out to the young 
man : 

“Please, sir, will you tell us where is the river?” 

Perhaps in my haste I did not word my question in the 
clearest possible manner, for the young man shouted, 
“Under you and all around you,” while a distinct 
giggle from his sweetheart supplemented the reply. 
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Ignoring the disrespect of the reply, Orlando improved 
upon my question by calling out : 

“Ts this the road to Waltham ?”’ 

‘No, the road is on dry land; we haven’t laid one out 
on the water yet,” was the reply, supplemented by an- 
other giggle. 

“Come to the point, young man, if you please, and tell 
me the way to Waltham,” said Orlando, with much dig- 
nity. 

“Go to the point yourself, you idiot, and go around 
it if you want to see Waltham,” roared the gentlemanly 
young fellow in a tone of contempt. 

_ “Does he mean that we can go around Lily Point?” 
~ Tasked. 

“It sounds like that,” replied Orlando, “but I couldn't 
see any signs of an outlet there; perhaps the point juts 
out in such a way as to hide it.” 

This proved to be the fact, for upon going back to the 
point we found that we could indeed go around it, and 
there, winding along in the direction of Waltham, was the 
lost Charles ! 

On we went until we came in sight of Waltham, when 
we ran against a snag and sprung a leak in the boat. 
The water came pouring in and soon submerged our feet, 
and still continued to rise. Orlando gave me his straw 
hat, with which to bale out the water, but it had been so 
broken by contact with Weston Bridge that the water ran 
out faster than I could dip it up. I took my own and 
tried to use that, but the trimming was heavy, and the 
added weight of the water soon broke it to pieces. I 
began to cry and tell Orlando that we should surely be 
drowned, but he assured me that he would die before any 
harm should come to me. I tried to feel comforted, but 
it was not easy to see how I should enjoy drowning any 
better after Orlando was dead than while he was alive. 

The boat was now two-thirds full of water, and Or- 
lando said he should prefer swimming outside the boat 
rather than in it, and throwing off his coat, plunged into 
the unruly Charles. Then he proposed that I should 
make a line of some portion of my clothing and let him 
tow me to the shore. I tore off the remaining drapery 
from my dress and the plaiting about the bottom and 
made a line, which Orlando tied about his waist and 
started to swim toward the shore. But the water-laden 
boat was heavy and he soon became exhausted, and, see- 
ing some workmen near the river, I screamed for help. 
They put out in a boat to our rescue, and we were soon 
on shore in the suburbs of Waltham. But a pitiable- 
looking pair we were, wet and unhappy, bareheaded and 
ragged, and as to Orlando, lame and shoeless! We hired 
one of the workmen to go to Waltham station and pro- 
cure us a closed carriage, and we were driven speedily to 
our home in Riverside. 

Orlando said he had not done so hard a day’s work be- 
fore in his life. ; 

‘The following day he declared his intention to stick to 
dry land and hired a horse and carriage for a drive into 
the country. We rode about three miles when the horse 
suddenly balked and refused to go another step. No 
efforts or stratagem could induce her to budge. For 
nearly an hour Orlando by turns coaxed, threatened and 
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whipped, but unavailingly. At last he succeeded in turn- 
ing her around in hopes that she might be induced at 
least to travel homeward, but she would not stir again. 
Finally we both got out and Orlando took the horse by 
the bit and she consented to walk along, but as soon as 
either or both of us got into the carriage she would stop 
again. So we were obliged to walk, leading the brute 
which should have carried us, the whole three miles back 
to Riverside, to our infinite disgust and the amusement of 
the inhabitants of that rural suburb ! 

The next day Orlando thought we had better take an 
excursion on the Empire State, which was to go on the 
North Shore trip. As we should not have the manage- 
ment of that steamer he thought we might succeed in 
extracting some pleasure from the trip. But although 
the day was fine and the scenery delightful we saw and 
enjoyed nothing, for Orlando was seasick and very sure 
that he was about to die, and kept me beside his berth to 
receive his last farewell. He was better by the time we 
turned about to return, but a heavy fog settled down over 
us by that time and we were forced to proceed very 
slowly, with the whistle blowing almost continually and 
ourselves in constant terror of a possible collision. I did 
not understand why that whistle kept blowing, so I asked 
a very wise-looking gentleman, with gray hair and 
spectacles, and he assured me it was to blow the fog 
away so that they could see. But it was so very unsuc- 
cessful that I wondered they didn’t give it up and try 
something else. By the time we got home, between the 
seasickness, the journey and the fright we were nearly 
worn out. 

Orlando declared he wouldn’t stand “that sort of 
thing” any longer. We would do the sensible thing and 
go to Nahant, as usual, take board in a quiet cottage and 
have a real rest. So to Nahant we went, and to a cottage. 
somewhat remote from the more fashionable part of the 
town, and expected to enjoy ourselves. But the weather 
grew hot, and the butter was soft and the milk sour and 
the water lukewarm, and when we entered a protest we 
were assured that it could not be helped; the ice-cart did 
not come out so far until the season commenced. The 
daily paper was not brought around, because the season 
had not commenced, and Orlando had to walk two miles 
to find a barber, because the season had not commenced. 
Finding that the comforts of life could not be had until 
“the season,” whatever that might be, had commenced, 
Orlando paid our bills, bought our return tickets, and we 
went home. 

The morning after our return Orlando remarked that 
he would run into town and see how the firm was getting 
along without him. I made no objection, as I really 
needed a day of rest! He went, having been absent 
from the store just a week and a half. 

He came home at tea-time, and while at the table re- 
marked, carelessly: ‘‘ They seemed very glad to see me 
at the store, Sarah Jane, and business is pretty brisk just 
now; it looks a little as if I might be needed. I guess 
I’d better take the rest of my vacation some other time.” 

But he hasn’t yet. I don’t believe he ever will. I think 
it would kill us both if he should! 

Mrs. SUSIE A. BISBEE, 
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Toilet Cushion. 


HE cone-flower design for toilet cushion is given full 

size, and is to be worked with ribbosene and fine 
chenille on gendarme blue satin or plush. To transfer 
the design, place over it a sheet of tracing-paper, which 
can be bought for a trifle at. any stationery store, and 
follow the outlines with a lead-pencil. Remove the 
thread from your sewing-machine and perforate the pat- 
tern by stitching carefully on all the lines; a coarse 
needle should be used and a long stitch. The tracing- 
paper is stiff as well as transparent, and the perforations 
thus made will easily admit the pounce powder. Any 
fine white powder will answer if it is carefully used, but 
the design should at once be lightly traced over with a 
very fine camel’s-hair brush and any light-colored tube 
paint water-colors moistened with weak gum-arabic 
water will answer instead of the oil paint, else, as the 
powder does not adhere to the material, the pattern will 
become effaced before it can be worked. 

The cone-flowers are worked with two shades of rib- 
bosene, a light yellow and an orange, the latter being 
used for the short petals in each blossom. Most wor- 
sted needles can be threaded with the ribbosene, which 
is a tiny crimped ribbon woven loosely, and each petal is 
worked with one stitch, extending from tip to base. The 
centre of the flower is of brown chenille, worked in knot 
stitch. To make this, put the needle through the work 
exactly where you wish the knot to be; hold the chenille 
down with the thumb of the left hand, and twist the 
chenille, tightened by your thumb, twice around the 
needle ; turn the needle quite around and insert it in the 
work just above the place where it was put in and draw 
it through, still holding down the chenille, until the knot 
is as tight as looks well. The leaves are worked with 
very fine chenille in three shades of green, the lightest 
for the tip; work in diagonal stitches from the midrib to 
the edge of the leaf. The stems and grasses are of two 
shades of olive green worked in ordinary stem-stitch. 

The cushion on which this design was worked meas- 
ured eight by twelve inches. A bow of satin ribbon cor- 
responding in color with the satin was placed just at the 
end of the stems and a ribbosene ruche of the two shades 
of yellow trimmed the sides of the cushion. Low square 
toilet bottles should be covered with the satin similarly 
decorated with a portion of the design. The satin at the 
top of the bottles should be lined with gold color and 
fringed half an inch deep, and held to the neck of the 
bottle by a narrow ribbon. The bottles should be placed 
on small mats edged with the ribbosene ruche. 

me AoW RAY, 


Daisy Aprons. 


HESE exceedingly pretty aprons are made of one 
breadth of dotted mull, which has dots large enough 

for the daisy centres, and a sufficient distance apart to 
prevent the flowers from appearing crowded when the 
petals are worked. Dots the size of an old-fashioned 
three-cent piece and one inch and a half apart work very 
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nicely, but larger dots will look well if there is more space 
between them. Make a hem a quarter of a yard deep in 
one end of the mull, and around each dot within it out- 
line daisy petals with blue wash silk. Work. the dot for 
the centre with yellow silk in plain satin stitch, Work 
two or three daisies on a piece of the mull for a small 
pocket, and fasten it on one side of the apron with a bow 
of blue ribbon. Make a hem one inch and a half deep 
in the top of the apron, and run in blue satin ribbon for 
a belt. S. A. WRAY. 


Mantel Draperies for Bedrooms. 


RAY momie cloth makes a very pretty lambrequin 
for a bedroom mantel. The narrow width which 
can be purchased for 35 cents a yard is best for the pur- 
pose, and the length of the mantel-board will be the 
amount required. Trim off one of the selvedge edges 
and ravel to the depth of five inches. Tie groups of ten 
or twelve threads of this fringe in knots close to the 
cloth and between each little tassel thus made tie in one 
of the same number of silk threads, and if these tassels 
are of the different colors used in the embroidered design 
they have a very pretty effect. Above the fringe work in 
heavy outline a poppy design, which should be so arranged 
as to extend the whole length of the lambrequin. For 
the blossoms, crimson silk should be used; for the leaves 
and buds, dark green. 

Instead of the fringe a pretty finish is a pointed lace 
crocheted with heavy gray linen thread which comes for 
such uses. The pattern for diamond edging given in the 
August FLORAL CABINET, 1885, is very suitable and 
easily made. Between each point of the lace and on each 
tip fasten a colored silk ball-tassel. 

Another pretty mantel drapery has a straight valance 
of heavy white crash, the lower edge raveled and silk 
tassels added to the fringe, as already described. Above 
this an upright border design of cone-flowers, buttercups 
and red clovers is painted in natural colors, and the silk 
used in the fringe corresponds with these and appears in 
tassels of alternate colors. Above the crash a drapery 
of terra-cotta pongee-like material is caught up at the 
centre and the ends with full bows of wide satin ribbon, 
and the drapery hangs down at the ends a little longer 
than the crash valance. The design of clover, butter- 
cups, &c., can be embroidered instead of painted, if pre- 
ferred. CYNTHIA. 


Decorative Notes. 


HANDSOME scarf for a stand or a small table 

is of dark blue plush, with a border seven inches 

wide of dull gold satin across each end. On this border 
cherubs were outlined with dark brown etching silks and 
the entire portion of the satin which formed the back- 
ground to the design covered in couching stitches with pale 
blue filoselle. These couching stitches were made by plac- 
ing single threads of the filoselle (as they are composed of 
many small threads they are quite thick) in horizontal 
rows, and catching them to the material in half or 
quarter inch length with gold-colored sewing silk, and 
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these rows are about as far apart as the thickness of the 
filoselle. When finished it has the appearance of very 
regular darning, and gives an exceedingly pretty effect to 
the outlined design. Heavy silk tassels with bronzed 
metal tops are fastened to the bottom of the scarf as a 
finish to it. 

Pretty comforters for cribs are made of white cheese- 
cloth. Torchon insertion is set in all around about three 
inches from the edge, and blue ribbon placed underneath 
the insertion. Wool is used for the wadding, as it is 
much lighter and warmer than cotton, and the comforter 
is tied with tiny bows of very narrow blue ribbon. Tor- 
chon lace, three inches wide, finishes the edges of the 
comforter. 

Among new designs for mantel decorations is a lambre- 
quin of crimson plush, made of a straight piece the length 
of the mantel and sixteen inches deep. In the centre of 
this strip a cut eight inches long is made from the lower 
edge toward the top. The left side is then gathered up 
as closely as possible and fastened to the plush above the 
cut and the gathers covered with a full satin bow of pale- 
green and crimson ribbons. The lower edge of this side 
of the lambrequin is finished with crimson and pale-green 
silk tassels. The plush on the other side of the cut is 
faced with pale-green satin and turned up as a revers on 
the drapery. On its broadest part a poppy design is em- 
broidered with crimson silks in Kensington stitches. The 
effect of the whole arrangement is exceeding pretty. 

Novelties in tidy and table scarfs have broad borders 
of a contrasting color, on which are appliquéd floral de- 
signs, fastened to the material with the heavy outline 
stitch, made by putting the needle in the work nearly up- 
right instead of the slanting position required with the 
ordinary outline or stem-stitch ; this gives the work an 
appearance resembling button-holing without a clearly 
defined edge. The silk used for thisheavy outline should 
be the color of the material appliquéd. For instance, a 
dull-gold Japanese silk scarf has a deep border of pale- 
blue silk. On this is arranged a design of buttercups, 
the petals of which are formed of yellow satin outlined 
with yellow silk, The stems are of gold thread simply 
laid along the design and caught down with fine silk ; the 
gold thread also edges the appliquéd leaves. Another 
scarf of deep-red silk is bordered with apple-green, on 
which sprays of poppies are appliquéd and worked as de- 
scribed above. 

Covers for toilet cushions are made of linen lawn five 
inches square bordered with an inch-wide hem-stitch. In 
the centre of this square a small conventional design is 
worked in outline with filo floss. A cushion shown at 
the rooms of the Decorative Art Society is about eight 
inches square, covered with orange-colored satin and 
trimmed around the sides with a ruffle of Oriental lace. 
The design in the cover, worked with orange silk, is com- 
posed of three overlapping circles, each one containing a 
small floral design. The square linen cover is edged 
with a frill of Oriental lace and placed diagonally on the 
cushion. At each corner of the cushion the lace which 
edges the cover is caught up a trifle and fastened to the 
hem-stitched border ; just underneath this full clusters of 
ribbon loops are tacked and these loops are made of very 
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narrow orange-colored feather-edge ribbon. This ar- 
rangement gives a very dainty appearance to the cushion 
and is exceedingly pleasing. 

Although various kinds of standing-baskets have re- _ 
cently been described in the CABINET, an exceedingly 
pretty one now on exhibition at the Woman’s Exchange 
is well worthy of notice. Three heavy bamboo canes 
form the standard, which is fastened together at the 
centre, where the canes are crossed, with a thin strip of 
rattan wound about and tacked in position. The bowl- 
shaped rush basket is hand-made and very strong and 
heavy. It is lined with deep purple satin and a box- 
pleating of satin ribbon of the same color trims the edge. 
A little triangular-shaped pin-cushion made of the same 
material as the lining and edged with a narrow ribbon 
plaiting is fastened on the inside, and just opposite this is. 
a little pocket ; both this and the cushion are decorated 
with a row of feather-stitch in lavender silk. A dainty 
little needle-case and an emery are suspended by a nar- 
row ribbon from the basket rim and purple and lavender 
ribbons are drawn through the short, round handles of 
the basket and hang down at one side in a full bow of 
long loops. jet 


Pongee Curtains for Book-Shelves. 


URTAINS in front of standing or hanging book- 

shelves are not only a protection against dust but 

are also graceful decorations, and even book-cases with 

glass doors are often supplied with hangings of silk or 

other light materials. A correspondent of the Weekly 
Press gives the following suggestions : 

‘“‘Pongee, with suitable decoration, makes a very pretty 
drapery for book-shelves, being light enough to be 
conveniently pushed aside. Cross stripes, that is, one 
across each end of the curtain, are still rather the most 
approved manner of ornament. The prettiest stripes are 
made by closely darning with silk a background from six 
to eight inches broad on the pongee, with a spray or vine 
upon it done in outline with another shade of silk. The 
outlined pattern may be left untouched or it may be deli- 
cately tinted with the brush in water-colors. 

“The darning on the stripe should be so thick and 
close as to resemble another fabric laid upon the pongee, 
and the pattern should be outlined before the darning is 
done. Upon old-gold pongee a pale blue or dark brown 
darned stripe is very effective. For a set of corner — 
shelves in a parlor light-blue pongee drapery is very 
pretty, with dark-blue darned stripes and a woodbine or 
maple decoration painted in fall colors. 

“Plush ribbons and many kinds of brocaded ribbons, 
which are not very salable when in widths too narrow for 
the present fashion for sashes and too’ wide and stiff for 
millinery use, and therefore to be had at reduced prices, 
are very handsome for striping pongee curtains, and 
those ribbons in which gold and silver threads are freely 
interwoven are almost as elegant as embroidery would 
be, and much easier to apply. Below the lower stripe of 
metal-wrought ribbon it is a great improvement to sew a 
row of plush and gold ornaments.” 


ROUSE Kee in G. 


Smoked Beef and Eggs. 

Shave the beef very thin, having first trimmed it care- 
fully ; put it in a small frying-pan with a little cold water 
and let it freshen and simmer for a few minutes ; then drain 
off the water, wipe the pan dry, butter it and put in the 
meat again. Beat the eggs, put them in with it and add 
a little salt and pepper. Stir constantly until well thick- 
ened, then turn out into a hot dish and serve immediately. 


Cream Sago Pudding. 

Soak three large tablespoonfuls of sago in water over- 
night. It will then require but three-quarters of an hour 
to prepare and cook it for dinner. In the morning put 
the sago into a quart of boiling milk and boil half an hour. 
Beat the yolks of four eggs with three-quarters of a cup 
of sugar, add to it three tablespoonfuls of grated cocoa- 
nut, stir it in and boil ten minutes longer. It is best to 

boil it over water, and the sago should have a quarter of 
a tablespoonful of salt added to it. When done pour into 
a pudding dish ; beat the whites of the four eggs to a stiff 
froth, stir in three tablespoonfuls of fine sugar and spread 
over the top of the pudding; sprinkle lightly with cocoa- 
nut and set in the oven till it is a pale straw color. 


Rice Pudding. 

Two-thirds of a cup of rice. Wash it thoroughly in 
three waters, then put it into a pudding dish with three 
pints of milk, one cup of sugar, a little salt and a piece of 
butter half the size of an egg. Let it come to a boil, then 
bake one and one-half hours in a slow oven. 


Candied Citron. 

Peel and seed the citron; let it lay overnight in weak 
sugar water. Next morning drain through a colander, 
take one pound of granulated sugar to one pound of 
citron; put the sugar on and boil until quite a thick 
syrup is formed, then drop the citron in and cook slowly 
till it is very tender and clear; when done pour on plates 
and set in a warm place until dry, then sprinkle with 
granulated sugar and keep in glass jars. 


Plain Pound-Cake. 

One-half pound of butter, one pound of sugar, one 
pound of flour and ten eggs. Beat the yolks thoroughly,. 
add the sugar and beat again. The whites should be beaten 
to a stiff froth and added to the yolks and sugar; the 
flour should be stirred in slowly last. Bake in a slow 
oven and give more time than if baking-powder was 


used. 
Mountain Pound-Cake. 


One pound of sugar, one pound of flour, one-half 
pound of butter, six eggs, three-fourths of a cup of 
sweet milk, one teaspoon of soda and two of cream of 
tartar. Sift the soda and cream of tartar with the flour 
three times; rub the butter and sugar to a cream, add 
the yolks well beaten, then the milk and the flour and 
last the whites beaten to a stiff froth. 

Frost Cake. 

Three-fourths of a cup of butter, two cups of fine 
sugar, one cup of corn starch, two cups of flour, one and 
one-half teaspoonfuls of baking-powder. Mix the corn 
starch, flour and baking-powder together and sift three 
times. Cream the butter and sugar, add the milk, then 
the flour and last the whites of seven eggs. 

Snowflake Cake. 

One cup of butter, three cups of powdered sugar, one 
gill (half cup) of sweet milk, four cups of flour and the 
whites of nine eggs. Mash fine enough soda to make one 
level teaspoonful, and add it to the flour; also, add three 
scant teaspoonfuls of cream of tartar. Sift three times. 
Cream the butter, add the sugar gradually, then the 
milk, next the flour, and, last, the whites of the eggs 
beaten to a stiff froth. If the cake seems too stiff to beat 
easily use part of the whites, putting in alternately a 
spoonful of flour and a little of the whites, but reserving 
the greater part to add after the flour is all in and thor- 
oughly beaten, as it destroys the lightness of eggs to stir 
the cake much after they are in. Bake in layers and 
use any filling desired. Mrs, C. G. HERBERT. 


NOTES .- AND 


Gladiolus and Lily Exhibition.—In the absence of a 
horticultural society, where seasonable flowers can be 
shown, in order that new varieties may be brought into 
notice, the seedsmen of New York have been obliged to 
make exhibitions in their own warerooms, lest all new 
varieties—novelties, as they are termed—should “ waste 
their sweetness” in the nursery rows without giving the 
public an opportunity of indorsing the grower’s glowing 
description of the objects of his tender care. 

Messrs. Peter Henderson & Co.’s annual exhibition, on 
September 1 and 4, inclusive, was largely attended, and the 
exhibits were superior to those of any former exhibition. 


COMMENTS. 


It was, unfortunately, a week too late to have the gladioli 
at their best, the weather having been excessively dry 
and hot. Notwithstanding these drawbacks the display 
was large, rich and varied. More than three hundred 
varieties were shown, embracing many of the best 
known varieties of former years, together with many 
new ones for the first time exhibited. Bayard Taylor 
had more admirers than any other variety, and it was 
by no means at its best—not what it would have been 
had the exhibition been two weeks earlier; but the 
spikes were long and the flowers of fair size, with as 
many as ten fully open. The color is very pleasing, a 
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clear canary yellow, with the lower divisions heavily 
blotched with crimson. 

E. M. Stanton, another American seedling, is a superb 
variety and shared the honors justly given to Africain, 
one of the best, if not ¢Ze best, of the dark-colored varie- 
ties. These two belong to the same class, the former 
being a little lighter of the two and the white on the 
lower sections better defined. Gen. Phil. Sheridan never 
showed to better advantage; its long spike of fire-red 
flowers with pure white stripes through each petal made 
it a conspicuous flower, contrasting finely with Martha 


Washington, a glorious yellow, and with Sea Foam, a’ 


magnificent pure white from Halleck & Thorpe’s. Sea 
Foam is to the whites what Meyerbeer is to the reds, 
which is all the praise any one flower deserves. When 
the time arrives to send this variety out it will be eagerly 
sought. From the same growers was a vase of fine yel- 
low gladiolus not yet named. It is much darker than 
Bayard Taylor, but a clear yellow with a well-arranged 
flower; this, too, is an acquisition which will be in demand 
as soon as the growers have sufficient stock to warrant 
them in offering it for sale. Henry D. Thoreau, the best 
of its class, a pure white ground heavily marked and 
striped with cherry rose, something on the order of Stella, 
was an attractive flower and can be safely classed with the 
best twelve. It was too late to see Lemoine’s new hy- 
brids at their best, as they are early flowering sorts, but 
in spite of that they attracted much attention. 

The season, cool and wet, has, as a whole, been favor- 
able for the gladiolus; many kinds have done better 
than ever before. We have never seen La Candeur do as 
well. In looking over a field of fully 20,000 they pre- 
sented a mass of unbroken white; spikes two feet in 


length, with from six to eight well-opened flowers, this: 


number being the rule rather than the exception. La 
Candeur should be planted late to show to the best advan- 
tage; in dry, hot weather, like all whites, it loses its pur- 
ity and takes on deep blush—very pretty when wanted, 
but unwelcome when a white flower is desired. Many of 
the gladioli show to the best advantage when the bulbs 
are not planted before the 20th of July, and a large por- 
tion of the bulbs should be reserved for this purpose 
rather than to have them in flower during August, the 
most trying month of the year for the gladiolus. 

There was much to see and admire in the exhibition 
besides the gladiolus. Dahlias, petunias, geraniums and 
many other flowers were out e” masse. Of these we 
shall have something to say at another time. We cannot, 
however, omit mention of a table of lilies, “the fairest 
of the fair.” In this collection, the speciosum section 
could not have been finer, and the best of these is 
Kratzeriz, a pure white flower, with the petals heavily 
crested at the base, and regularly reflexed, giving the 
flower a perfect outline. This does not differ materially 
from L. sfectosum precox, excepting in the color of its 
anthers, which are of a clear, bright yellow. In this class 
was spectosum purpuratum, which bears the same rela- 
tion to the well-known rubrum as Kratzer¢? does to the 
album. It is the strongest grower of this class; when well 
established a single stalk will carry forty flowers, and rise 
to the height of six feet. 
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There were numerous fine specimens of auratum, some 


of which were remarkable for size, being twelve inches in 


diameter. 

We cannot but regret the want of a society that could 
give weekly exhibitions of seasonable flowers ; exhibitions 
where all could freely participate without that “trade fla~ 
vor” that detracts from the usefulness of private exhibits. 
We do not despair, for there is to be an election in 
December, and perhaps a man may be found. 

* 
* * 

A Grand Exhibition of Chrysanthemums will be given 
by the New York Horticultural Society during the first — 
week in November, at Cosmopolitan Hall, Forty-first 
street and Broadway, which is expected to surpass any 
floral display ever seen in this country. Many of the 
specimen plants are over five feet in diameter and are 
covered with hundreds of brilliant flowers; there will 
also be some tree or standard chrysanthemums on long, 
straight stems, with heads of flowers three feet across; 
then, again, some plants will have three or four kinds 
grafted on one stock; others will be trained in various 
shapes, some to columns twelve feet high, some to the 
shapes of fans and rainbows. The display of cut-flow- 
ers will be very fine. The actual number of flowers is 
expected not to fall’ far short of a million. During the 
exhibition a special show of designs in chrysanthe- 
mum flowers will be made, representing screens, fans, 
garlands and vases, exactly as is done in the houses 
of the Japanese nobles. This department, in all proba- 
bility, will be under the direction of a Japanese lady of 
title. The decoration of the hall has been made with a 
view to harmonize with the display of flowers. 

The hall will be lighted by electricity, and Cappa’s 
Seventh Regiment Band will give a concert each after- 
noon and evening. A march, entitled “The March of 
the Queen of Autumn,” has been composed by Signor 
Cappa for the occasion, and will be played at each 
concert. . 

The exhibition will be open from ten A, M. until mid- 
night. ert 

The New Horticultural Society of New Jersey will 
give an exhibition of flowers and plants at Orange on 
November 9. Messrs. J. R. Pitcher, J. F. Knorr, T. H. 
Spaulding and John Farr, gentlemen who are well 
known as enthusiastic growers of the chrysanthemum, 
have been elected officers to organize and direct the nec- 
essary details. 

Entries to the exhibition must be made before October 
25 to Mr. J. F. Knorr, Orange, N. J. After that date no 
entries will be accepted to compete for any of the sched- 
ule prizes, but will be recognized as extra exhibits and 
duly considered. One or more entries may be made in 
each class, but not more than one premium will be 
awarded to any exhibitor in the same class. There will 
be eighty-four classes, divided into four divisions. Three 
of the divisions will be for chrysanthemums and the fourth 
for orchids, palms, crotons, caladiums, begonias, tropical 
plants, ferns, greenhouse or conservatory plants, exhibits 
of vases or baskets of plants and collections of cut-flow- 
ers. Premiums varying from $2 to $25 will be awarded 
in eighty-four classes, the total amount being about $450. 
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The highest premiums will be as follows: Class 1, 
for twenty-five distinct varieties of chrysanthemums, 
double, to be shown in pots, one plant in each pot, 
each plant to have a single stem, first, $25; second, 
$15; third, $10. Class 15, for a group of chrysanthe- 
mums, arranged for effect, in a space of not more than 
sixty-four square feet, first, $20; second, $10; third, $5. 
Class 16, for best named collection of cut chrysanthe- 
mums, three flowers each, first, $15; second, $10. In 
Class 35, the Pitcher medals, donated by Mr. James R. 
Pitcher, will be given as follows: Silver medal for first 
and bronze medal for second best collection of cut-flow- 
ers (chrysanthemums), distinct varieties. Class 44, for 
twenty-four varieties cut-flowers, three or more flowers 
of each, distinct, first, $10; second, $5. Class 74, for 
best exhibition. of orchids in bloom, $10. Class 75, for 
best collection of orchids, single specimen, $5. Class 
76, for best collection of palms, $10. Class 77, for best 
collection of crotons, distinct, $10. Class 78, for best 
collection of caladiums, $5. Class 79, for best collection 
of begonias, $5. Class 80, for best single specimen 
tropical plant, $10. Class 81, for best exhibit of ferns, 
foliage or tropical plants, arranged in pot, vase or basket, 
$5. Class 82, for best exhibit of greenhouse or con- 
servatory plants, arranged for effect, $5. Class 83, for 
best exhibit of vase or basket of plants for outdoor deco- 
ration, $5. Class 84, for best collection of cut-flowers, 
any variety, $20. “ 

* * 

‘There is many a poor farmer—writes Peter Hender- 
son—who mourns the loss of a corn crop, and many a 
poor gardener who can ill afford to lose his cabbage or 
celery crop, who would have saved their lost crops had 
they known that a stamp of the foot in the hills of corn, 
or a press of the foot along the roots of the cabbage or 
celery, would have proved the salvation of the crop in each 
case.” —Exchange. 

Let us add our testimony to the above axiom in farm- 
ing operations. Last spring, when the farmers in our 
locality were putting out their cabbage for seed purposes, 
we urged those with whom we were particularly interested 
to make good use of their feet in planting. We tried to 
show the necessity of so doing, and assured them that to 
get the best results the earth should be packed around the 
stumps as firmly as if they were fence-posts. What was 
the result?) Those who took our advice invariably got 
four times as much seed as those who were indifferent or 
would not heed the advice. There were two notable 
instances: A planted his stock of cabbage in the ordinary, 
slip-shod manner, by making a deep furrow in which he 
placed his plants and then ploughed up to them on either 
side, which finished his work. B did the same, but did 
not stop there; he spent two days in packing the earth 
firmly around the stumps, which he did by treading. At 
the harvest, A got a little less than 100 pounds of seed 
from his acre and B got a little more than 700 from his 
acre. 

Under ordinary circumstances A should have had the 
larger crop; his stock was equally good, and the variety 
one that averages a greater yield. The lesson: A doesn’t 
believe in book-farming ; B has a good library and knows 
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what is in it, and believes, moreover, that intelligence is 
quite as necessary on the farm as is the mule. 


er 


Roman Hyacinths.—The earlier these useful early flow- 
ering bulbs are planted the stronger flower-spike will they 
make. If the flowers are only required in a cut state it 
is best to grow them in deep pans. If the latter are ten 
inches or twelve inches in diameter a dozen bulbs may be 
put in each; but if wanted to flower in pots for use in 
the conservatory, or for any other purpose, many like to 
pot each bulb in a three-inch pot, and as soon as the 
flower stems are about an inch in height to select such as 
will come into flower together and then put them in five- 
inch or six-inch pots. Five in the smaller and six in the 
larger size make nice little specimens, and it does the 
plants no harm to shake away half the soil in order to get 
them in the pots. Of course it would be less trouble to 
put the required number of bulbs at once in the pots in 
which they are to flower; but by that plan one cannot 
depend on all being in flower at one time. By selecting 
them according to the growth which they have made that 
point is secured. As soon as potted the pots or pans 
should be placed in a cold pit or some other cool struc- 
ture for the first six weeks. But wherever they are placed 
they should be in darkness. If in a pit, a mat should be 
thrown over the glass; if in a house, a few plates over 
them will answer the same purpose. If they are wanted 
in flower by the middle of November, they must be intro- 
duced into a higher temperature for a fortnight or more 
before that time, according to the progress they have 
made. a) 

Bulb Catalogues.—As usual, our tables are loaded with 
catalogues of Dutch and other seasonable bulbs. In 
general appearance they are fully equal to those of for- 
mer years, and the value of their cultural instructions is 
in some cases considerably enhanced. There is one 
thing, however, that we notice with no little regret, viz., 
the want of a key to the new nomenclature which would 
enable us to know just what we are buying. 

The necessity for variety names is actual—in fact, in- 
dispensable ; without them we could neither buy nor sell 
any new or desirable variety of a given species. The 
necessity of a variety name makes its alteration, for the 
purpose of misleading the buyer, a deception of the mean- 
est as well as of the most provoking kind. This practice is 
carried on to a greater extent than is generally supposed, 
and as much, if not more, in this country than in any 
other. We find in one catalogue a spread-eagle collec- 
tion of hyacinths in which are a dozen or more varieties, 
the names of which were never before in print. Now, 
we all know very well what Norma is when we buy a 
hyacinth ; we also know it will be none the more beau- 
tiful under its new name, Naomi (my pleasantness). 
Neither will La Candeur appear any whiter or sweeter 
by being called Laban (white). There seems to be an 
impression that a new name will bring a new customer. 
On the contrary, the best way to disgust a customer and 
drive him away is to sell him an old plant under a new 
name. In other bulbs we notice a “giant,” which is 
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simply a variety that, under favorable circumstances, will 
produce a very strong bulb and enormous flowers. Now, 
in all the cases of abused nomenclature which we have 
noticed no one is particularly injured except the dealer, 
and we cannot see where he is benefited in the least by 
his attempts at deception. Why not call Norma by its 
proper name and sell it on its merits ? 


* 
* * 


How to Dry Flowers.—To preserve the color when 
drying flowers it is necessary to dry them as quickly as 
possible. Almost all, except fleshy flowers, will keep their 
color well if placed between two sheets of blotting-paper 
and ironed. The iron must not be too hot. To retain 
the color of red orchids, dip the flower while fresh in a 
mixture four parts spirits and one part spirits of salt. 
(Take care not to let this mixture fall on clothes, as it will 
burn them.) Let the fluid dry off the flowers by ex- 
posure to the air, and press them in the usual way. To 
glaze flowers, use any transparent varnish. The secret 
of pressing flowers and leaves is to frequently change 


the paper in which they are placed and to avoid too sud-, 


den pressure at first. 


x 


Gladiolii—Here is a very good suggestion from a for- 
eign exchange: ‘The most reliable way in which to get 
and maintain a stock of gladioli is to raise one’s own 
corms (bulbs), which may be readily done from seed. 
Plants thus raised will flower strongly the third year, and 
a little seed sown every year will keep up the stock. The 
next best plan is to buy seedling bulbs of a flowering 
size, as these invariably do better than named sorts, which 
are reproduced by offsets. Gladioli must be planted in 
deep, well-manured soil, and they should have a change 
of ground every year.” 

Again, we find some good practical hints on the glad- 
iolus from one of the best English growers : 

“ During the later part of summer the gladiolus reigns 
supreme as the most brilliant and varied of the many 
hardy flowers that bloom at this period. It is impossible 
to overestimate the value of this flower for cutting. The 
gladioli appear to enjoy the abundant moisture we are 
getting this year, as nine out of ten of our plants are 
sending out branched spikes or heads nearly equal to the 
central one, and, when grown solely for cutting, three or 
four medium-sized spikes are certainly preferable to one 
very large one. We plant in rows, between dwarf roses, 
and they get on well together; also, between evergreen 
shrubs, such as euonymus, and they appear to like the 
shelter, the brilliant, scarlet spikes of G. Brenchleyensts 
looking well among the sombre green foliage of rhodo- 
dendrons. Many have an idea that they are expensive 
bulbs; and so they are, if the best-named and certifi- 
cated sorts are employed. But for general purposes I 
should advise the purchase of bulbs of seedlings, in 
mixed colors, for, except for exhibition, they are as good 
as need be wished. They are of the simplest culture. 
Soil that has been enriched by manure and laid up 
rough in autumn will be fit for planting any time during 
early spring. Draw drills and lay the bulbs in, one 
foot apart, put a little sand over the bulbs, return the soil, 
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and they will require very little attention, beyond staking 
and tying, until the blooms are fit to cut. Look out for 


side spikes when cutting the centre one, as when this is. 


cut away the side spikes soon develop well.” — F. Groom. 
* Q * 

Gladiolus purpureosauratus hybridus. — Under the 
somewhat misleading name of Gladiolus purpureo-au- 
vatus an interesting, if not showy, species was intro- 
duced some years since from the Cape of Good Hope, 
which has at length begun to yield, in the hands of the: 
cross - breeder, some highly satisfactory results. The 
species named produces rather narrow hood-like flowers,,. 
resembling in form those of the old G. psztéacznus, but of 
a yellowish-green color, each of the three lower divisions. 
having a large crimson-brown blotch in its centre. By 
crossing this species with various choice varieties of the 
Gandavensis hybrids a strain has resulted presenting 
some novel features, the most important of these being 
the reproduction of the dark blotches of the original 
upon a ground of a far more pleasing character. A new 
break being thus originated, there are no limits to the 
variations in color and form which may result. Messrs. 
Froebel, Lemoine and others have already offered a. 
number of seedlings of this strain possessing more or 
less interest, and as they seed freely under favorable 
circumstances the intelligent amateur has a fair chance: 
of similar success. The plants ‘are remarkable for their 
hardiness, and seedlings will bloom the second year.— 


Exchange. es 


ee 

In speaking of gladiolus, let us say that at the recent. 
exhibition in New York a correspondent of an English 
paper began to question us in regard to the exhibit, and 
to our surprise he said, “it was his custom to attend all 
gladiolus exhibitions in England, but he had never seen. 
so large a number of varieties on exhibition as were here 
shown; that many of our new varieties—American seed- 
lings—far surpassed any he had before seen.” Among 
the more conspicuous were Sea Foam (Halleck & 
Thorpe), a new yellow, not named, same growers ; 
Bayard Taylor, E. M. Stanton and General Sheridan, 
from Allen’s nursery. The fact of our being able to show 
a greater variety of gladioli than the English growers. 
was a surprise to us, but not so great as the fact of our 
being able to produce them so cheaply was to him. 


Literary Notes, &c. 


The leading feature of the Century for the coming 
year beginning with November will be the authorized 
life of Abraham Lincoln by his confidential secretaries. 
The work, which was begun with the sanction and as- 
sistance of President Lincoln himself, and continued un-. 
der the authority of the sole survivor of the President’s 
immediate family, has been in active preparation during 
the past sixteen years. It is the only full and authorita- 
tive record of the private life and public career of Abra- 


ham Lincoln, including an account of the causes of the 


rebellion, and a record, at first hand, of the inside history 
of the civil war, and of President Lincoln’s adminis- 
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tration, important details of which last have hitherto re- 
mained unrevealed, in order that they might first appear 
in their proper connection in this authentic history. 


Hon. S. S. Cox, United States Minister to Turkey, con- 
tributes to the September Wide Awake an interesting 
article upon “L’Enfant Terrible Turk,” which is illus- 
trated from Turkish photographs. Mrs. Helen Campbell 
writes the “ war story” of the number—“ In the Turtle- 
Crawl ”—relating a thrilling experience of her ancestors 
in the Seminole War. Several very attractive short sto- 
Ties are also given in this number, and Miss Harris, in 
her series of articles entitled “ Pleasant Authors,” fur- 
nishes some very instructive biographical sketches of 
prominent writers. 


Bulbs, Plants, Flower-Seeds and Garden Requisites. 
- Peter Henderson & Co., 35 Cortlandt street, New York. 
Wholesale and retail catalogues. 


Trees, Shrubs, Plants, Roses, Bulbs, &c. The Bloom- 
ington Nursery, Bloomington, Ill. Wholesale catalogue 
which calls special attention to their large stock of stand- 


ard apple trees, pear trees and choice varieties of small 
_ fruits. 
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Grapes. The last issue of Green’s Fruit-Grower, a 
quarterly journal devoted to the orchard, garden and nur- 
sery, gives much useful information in regard to grape 
culture. 


Plants, Bulbs and Seeds. N. J. Herrick, Springfield, 
Mass. Illustrated retail catalogue. 


Select Roses. Ellwanger & Barry, Rochester, N. Y. 
Descriptive catalogue for 1886. : 


Fruit Trees and Small Fruit Plants. William Parry, 
Parry P.O., N. J. Wholesale catalogue for nurserymen 
and dealers. 

Bulbs, Seeds and Plants. Henry A. Dreer, 714 Chest- 
nut street, Philadelphia, Pa. Annual wholesale list of 
hyacinths, tulips, &c. 

Selected Farm Seeds for Fall Planting, also Bulbs, 
Flowers and Small Fruits. Johnson & Stokes, 219 Mar- 
ket street, Philadelphia, Pa. Retail catalogue. 

Roses. E. Bonner & Co., Xenia, Ohio. 
price-list for the fall trade of 1886. 

Roses, both New and Old, Geraniums and _ other 
Plants. Hill & Co., Richmond, Ind. Wholesale price- 
list for fall of 1886. 


Wholesale 


ANSWERS. TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Dahlia.—O/d Subscriber—From your description you 
have been quite successful with your seedling. There is 
no name for it ; you alone, as the originator, have the ex- 
clusive right to give the name. You will probably later 
on find the flower will sport considerably, some being 
self, others parti, colored. 


Lilium longiflorum.—Mrs. De Lacy—You can, in 
safety, leave your bulbs in the ground during the winter, 
if you mulch the bed as you propose, with three or four 
inches of dry leaves, and the flowers will be far better 
another season for this method of treatment. 


Gladiolus.—Mary E. Fohnson—You will incur no 
risk ; on the contrary, you will gain by leaving the bulbs 
outside during the winter, if they are planted deep enough 
to be secure from frost, which you say rarely penetrates 
more than an inch. As for raising new varieties from 
seed, that is an easy task ; sow as you would lettuce, where 
they are to bloom, cover the seed half an inch in depth 
with rich, friable soil. Next winter, after the tops are 
dead, cover the bed with the same kind of soil to the 
depth of two inches. 


Plant for Name.—Rosa—Clematzs crispa, It is very 
common in some parts of the South where you say you 
found it. 


Hyacinths in Tomato Cans.— Sudserzber — Certainly 
they will do well. Use good, rich soil and have the top 
of the bulb even with the rim of the can. After potting, 


plunge in some convenient out-of-doors place, cover well 
with rubbish, and leave until after the middle of Decem- 
ber, then bring in, water liberally and give them plenty 
of light, although but little sun is required, 


Seedling Gladiolus. —Amateur—The specimen you 
send is very good, but is not extraordinary. And let us 
here say that to get good results you must first get good 
stock. Select such as have large well-formed flowers, and 
with positive colors; if variegated, let the markings be 
well defined. Good results are not accidents, but the re- 
ward of well-directed industry and discrimination. It is 
folly to save seed from a bed where poor sorts are grown. 


Green Dahlia.—Daklza Fancter—We cannot tell who 
first introduced this odd flower. It is by no means rare 
and far from beautiful. 


Calla.—MWrs. W. F. S—If your window is large, so as 
to afford plenty of light, and the temperature high, then a 
large pot filled with very rich soil will give you a plant of 
enormous size. We prefer for all purposes smaller plants. 
A six-inch pot will give a plant quite as satisfactory as a 
much larger one. 


aniums.—felen and Viola—The reason your 
geraniums are all leaf and no flower is because the soil 
in which they are growing is too rich. In taking up your 
plants crowd them into as small pots as possible and cut 
them well back. Before spring you will have compact 
plants with an abundance of bloom. 
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NEWSPAPER WAIFS. 


Photographer (mechanically)—‘‘ Now, look 
pleasant, please. (With agitation)—Oh, don’t Smile 
quite so much ; I have only a small plate in.”’ —Grip. 


We have a good many rising young men in 
this country, but somehow you don’t notice them in 
the crowded horse-car, unless the woman who wants 
to get on has more than an ordinary share of youth 
and beauty.—Somerville Journal. 


Marion, Ia., boasts of a woman horse-thief. 
Those persons who contend that women are inferior 
tothe male sex will have to revise their opinions 
before long. A woman who knows enough to steaj 
horses ought to be equal to packing ballot-boxes or 
monkeying with election returns. 


THE TEST BY RESULTS. 


When George Stephenson, the inventor of the loco- 
motive, was about to start out on his first trip, his 
declaration that the water in his boiler carried a 
power that would revolutionize the carrying trade of 
the world was by many regarded as the idea of an 
enthusiast who had become partly crazed in his 
experiments. He was not led to abandon his under- 
taking, however, by any lack of faith in those about 
him, but he persevered and improved his machinery 
until he saw results which not only satisfied him, but 
all who looked at them, that his fullest faith had 
been more than justified. The same test which 
decided the merits of the claims for the powers of 
steam is a fair one for to-day, and it is one of the 
wonders of the age that many powers undiscovered 
hitherto have now come to the time of ripening and 
unfolding. One of the most striking of these devel- 
opments is Compound Oxygen. For awhile it also 
met withincredulity. The idea that it could be stored 
in water and transported long distances met with 
the same doubt that had greeted every other new 
statement as to the powers in nature. But the same 
perseverance that has in so many fields won success 
led to patient endurance of the test by results. It 
was declared that the object to be attained by this 
new power was the curing of disease, and trials made 
of it by sufferers from chronic diseases in every State 
and Territory in the United States have amply 
demonstrated the fact that it accomplishes its ob- 
ject. The letters received and on file in the office of 
Drs. Starkey & Palen, No. 1529 Arch Street, Philadel- 
phia, from these patients, report cures in asthma, 
bronchitis, catarrh, dyspepsia, eczema, epilepsy, 
dropsy, cancer, hay-fever, heart disease, diseases of 
the eye, of the ear, consumption, rheumatism, 
diseases of the kidneys, headaches, paralysis, loco- 
motor ataxia, and other diseases. Nervous prostra- 
tion, from mental strain and overwork, has in many 
cases given way to renewed powers and enjoyment 
of life. 

These reports are numbered by thousands, and 
come from men and women in every position in 
life. A college president in Vermont writes that 
though he is well on in years, his voice has been 
restored so that he can give his lectures and ad™ 
dresses without inconvenience, after having been a 
sufferer from throat disease for a long time. The 
president of a college in Texas writes that he con- 
siders Compound Oxygen agreatremedy. Editorsof 
papers in South Carolina, New York, Minnesota and 
Oregon all testify to health restored by its use, either 
by themselves or members of their families. When 
such widespread agreement as to results is witnessed 
there can be no doubt as to Compound Oxygen. 
Address Starkey & Palen, 1529 Arch Street, for the 
history of the Compound Oxygen, which is sent free. 


MIGHT AS WELL DIE ON THAT AS 
ON ANYTHING ELSE. 


When one has suffered on, month after month, 
consulted all the best ‘‘ medicine men ’’ within reach, 
tried all the remedies suggested by sympathizing 
friends, still suffers on, becoming weaker and more 
wretched, it is little wonder that such an one be- 
comes despondent and cries out, ‘‘I might as well 
die on one thing as another, and will, therefore, try 
anything, even the Compound Oxygen.” 

Mr. Alonzo Clark, chief salesman in the large bus- 
ness house of Davis, Collamore & Co., of New York, 


was so greatly reduced by long-continued lung 
trouble, proceeding from malaria, that the doctors 
gave him up. They said, ‘“‘If you have any business 
affairs to arrange, you had better arrange them 
soon, for you cannot live long.”” He had all the 
symptoms of advanced consumpiion. By this time 
he thought the doctors had done all they could for 


him, which they verily had, at the rate of ten dollars | 


a visit. Somebody dropped a hint in his ear about 
Compound Oxygen, and he thought he might as well 
die on that as anything else. But on taking it for a 
little while he found that he was not going to die» 
but to live. To make a long story short, Mr. Clark 
is again at his post in the store on Broadway, and 
attending to business with his old-time regularity. 
He is, as might be expected from his experience, a 
very firm believer in Compound Oxygen. 

This Compound Oxygen has a history wonderful 
in its way, and worth reading by everybody whose 
life is worth preserving. That history is embodied 
in a very interesting two-hundred page treatise, 
which is sent by mail on application. Please address 
Drs. Starkey & Palen, 1529 Arch street, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


Our artist readers should not fail to send to Ed- 
mand’s Art Supply Store, 12 Bromfield street, Bos- 
ton, for their reduced Price-List, and learn how 
cheap they can buy the best quality of everything 
needed by artists. They warrant everything to be 
satisfactory. and carefully pack all goods sent by 
mail or express. Please mention this paper in writ- 
ing for them. 
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——-‘ That settles it,” was the philosophic sm 
boy’s comment on the races, “‘if we ever go to y 
with England the fighting must be done with yach 
*cause then we could run away and the English co} 
never catch us.’’—New York Tribune, q 


A Hard Fate 


it is, indeed, to alwaysremain in poverty and obset 
ity ; be enterprising, reader, and avoid this. | 
matter in what part you are located, you shou 
write to Hallett & Co., Portland, Me., and recei 
free, full particulars about work that you can do a! 
live at home, at a profit of at least $5 to $25 and u 
ward daily. Some have earned over $50 in a da 
Allisnew. Capital isnot required. You are start 
free. Either sex. Allages. Better not delay. 


The St. Louis Chronicle pathetically remar 
that a wife should be like roast lamb—tender, swe 
nicely dressed, plenty of fixing, but without sau 
And the natural inference is that the editor conside 
that the mint that usually goes to make the sav 
should form the basis of a julep for himself.—wNe 
York Commercial Advertiser. 4 


“Your Agency obtains lower rates from us thi 
any other advertiser, for the good reasons that yt 
send us more business and always pay promptly 
writes an Iowa publisher to Geo. P. Rowell & Co 
Pde had Advertising Bureau, 10 Spruce Street, 

ork. 


Omaha Man—‘‘ Came by way of St. Lou 
eh? Anything new down there ?” Chicago Man 
“Nothing that I heard of, except that they are gé 
ting up a corporation for the prevention of prem 
ture burials.” Omaha Man—‘‘ Well, I suppose it 
rather difficult to tell whether a St. Louis man 
alive or not.”—Omaha World. 


OnE HUNDRED AND THIRTEEN MILES OF ORGANS.— 
numbering the organs of their manufacture, Mason 
Hamlin have reached No. 160,000. Arranged in a lil 
these would reach one hundred and thirteen mile 
or would fence the railroad on one side from t 
Grand Central Station, in New York, to with 
twenty miles of Springfield, Mass. Not only do 
this show the great popularity of America 
organs, but it illustrates what was declared 
James Parton to be a general fact, that he wi! 
makes the best article in his line always has tl 
greatest success. We understand that the Mason « 
Hamlin Company’s new upright piano is now com 
manding a ge sale, and is, in every way, up to th 
standard of their unrivaled organs. We predict | 
large success for this piano, which is constructed 6 
anew system, said to be a decided advance over tht 
prevailing wrest-pin system.— Boston Journal. 
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BULBS FOR*® EARDY SPRING FEOW ERS 


S the season is at hand for planting what are proper- 
ly known as Dutch bulbs, it is necessary to make 
all the arrangements at once in order to secure the best 
results. In fact, it would have been better if plantings of 
some kinds had been made in October. That, however, 
our readers would not do. No argument will convince 
anyone that it is best to despoil the beauty of the present 
garden in hopes or for the sake of something more beau- 
tiful in the future. And we cannot think strange of these 
feelings, for we entertain them ourselves. We want to 
plant a bed of hyacinths and have the bulbs in readiness ; 
but the ground is occupied with cosmos, now (October 
23) in full bloom, and the bed is bordered with plants of 
nana compacta multtflora petunia which could not pos- 
sibly look better. How can we disturb them after watch- 
ing andtending them so carefully to secure the good re- 
sults that we are now enjoying ? It is simply impossible, 
and the next best thing is to wait a little longer and take 
more pains in protecting our bulbs after planting or to 
find another place for our spring flowers. Whatever we 
do we should do well, and in order to do well we should 
begin our work anew, lay our plans now for the future, 
and there is no better time to plan for the beautiful future 
than in the ever beautiful present, whatever time that may 
be. We should not plant a bulb or seed, a tree or shrub, 
without first carefully considering what its effect is to be 
on future plantings. So, now, in selecting a place for our 
spring flowering bulbs, let us look carefully over the 
ground. 

We can now see plainly that had we planted hyacinths 
last year where our petunias now are we should have 
done the proper thing, for they would have fulfilled their 
mission, and the petunias would have been fitting monu- 
ments over their departed forms. All beds of early- 
flowering bulbs should be so placed that they will be 
suitable for annuals which will keep up a succession of 
bloom the entire season, besides furnishing a much- 
needed summer mulching for the bulbs, which need not 
be taken up annually, as is the usual custom. 

We have thus far paid more attention to the selection 
of the place than we have to the bulbs. Now, what shall 
they be? 

THE HYACINTH 
has long and justly been considered as supreme among 
the blossoms of spring, as the rose has among the sum- 
mer flowers, and perhaps a few words in relation to 
its history will be of interest. It is a native of the 
Levant, but grows abundantly about Bagdad, where it 
flowers naturally in February. The purple and yellow 
flowering varieties were found in Russia at an early 
date by Lepechin. The hyacinth was common in Eng- 
lish gardens prior to 1597, at which time Gerard, in his 
quaint old herbal, mentions them as follows: ‘These 
kinds of /aczu¢s have been brought from beyond the seas, 
some out of one country and some out of another, especi- 


ally from the East countries, whereof they took their 
names, Orzentalz's,” 

The bulbs and many seeds of Eastern plants were 
brought, it is supposed, from Persia during the early part 
of the reign of Elizabeth, as about the year 1561 she en- 
abled a company of merchants to visit Persia for the pur- 
pose of obtaining raw silks, &c., and on their return they 
brought out, in the language of Parkinson, “ various 
bulbous to decke the gardens of the curious.” From 
these sources the Dutch florists received their stock, from 
which has grown one of the most extensive and profitable 
floral industries. 

The best soil and compost for the hyacinth is consid- 
ered by the Dutch florists to consist of pure white sand, 
rotted leaves of trees and thoroughly rotted manure from 


‘the cow-stable, and this prepared soil is renewed annu- 


ally after the bulbs are lifted in summer. The compost 
in, which they grew is removed to the depth of about 
nine inches and the subsoil is digged over. A new layer 
of compost of equal depth is afterward introduced, and 
in this the choice bulbs are again planted in autumn. 
After the hyacinths are removed they are succeeded by 
tulips, and these in turn by narcissus and crocus, the 
earth being sufficiently rich to produce these crops after 
a crop of hyacinths has been secured. 

From the middle of October to the middle of Novem- 
ber is the best time for putting the hyacinth bulbs in the 
ground, for when planted earlier they are liable to appear 
above ground in the middle of winter, if the weather 
proves to be mild, as it so often is in this fickle climate, 
and if left until later the bulbs will be weakened by their 
natural tendency to vegetate. 

The hyacinth is one of the plants that thrive best in a 
saline atmosphere, and is, therefore, well adapted for 
gardens near the sea-coast. It loves a sandy soil, and we 
recommend a mixture of sea sand in preference to any 
other, whenever it can be obtained. When planted in 
pots select those of the deepest make, and fill them with 
a sandy loam or earth as nearly like the compost recom- 
mended as possible. We know of no flower that will 
flourish in so great perfection in the window garden as 
the hyacinth, whether grown in pots or in glasses. If 
grown in the latter, we should recommend those of a 
dark green color, as the common white glass throws an 
injurious light on the roots. Nature tells us that the 
parts of the plants which are destined for the earth can- 
not be kept too much in darkness; whereas the plants 
when growing cannot receive too much light and sun, 
although they will flower quite well if they do not have 
any direct sunlight and should, therefore, be placed on a 
table or stand near the window. They should not be 
placed on the sash where they are frequently seen, as, 
on the one hand, the direct rays of the sun on the glasses 
are liable to heat the water enough to cook the bulbs; and, 
on the other hand, during the severe weather the current 
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of cold air which comes through between the sash is, at 
times, sufficient to freeze the water, or at least to chill it 
to a degree beyond which the plant will thrive. At all 
times let the temperature remain at nearly the same 
point, excepting at night, when it may be allowed to fall 
ten degrees below that at midday. 

The beginning of November is early enough to place 
the bulbs in glasses, and it may be done from that time 
until the first of January, thus keeping up a succession 
of bloom, The glasses should be filled with soft water, 
and some growers recommend putting a small piece of 
nitre or a few pieces of charcoal in each. There is no 
need of changing the water as long as it is clear and 
sweet, and it will remain so unless it is allowed to get 
too warm. When the plants begin to grow it is impor- 
tant to keep the glasses filled up above the base of the 
bulb. The plants will be strengthened by having as 
much free air as the season will permit, avoiding cold 
draughts, and when the plants are in flower they should 
not be allowed to receive the rays of the sun, as this ma- 
terially lessens the duration of bloom. 

Hyacinths are easily grown in pots, boxes, fruit-cans 
or anything that will hold earth. Use the compost 
we have recommended, or any other soil, if more con- 
venient. Place the bulb so the point will be even with 
the rim of the pot. Do not press the bulb too firmly in 
the soil; if so, the roots, instead of going downward, 
will lift the bulb upward and out of the pot. . After pot- 
ting plunge out of doors in any out-of-the-way place, 
cover with coal ashes or any coarse litter to prevent 
freezing, then bring in about the middle of December 
and treat the same as ordinary window plants. 

THE POLYANTHUS NARCISSUS 

is next in importance to the hyacinth for the window gar- 
den, and may in all respects be grown in the same man- 
ner as the hyacinth. The polyanthus narcissus is so 
called on account of producing so many flowers on one 
stalk. The generic name of this species, /azetta, is 
from the Italian, and signifies “little cup,” as the nectary 
or chalice of the flower is small in comparison with many 
kinds of narcissi. 

This narcissus is a native of Portugal, Spain, the 
South of France, Italy, and the islands of the Archipelago, 
and ‘the neighborhood of Constantinople, as also of Japan. 
The Chinese call this species of narcissus shuey-seen-fa, 
and it is used by them for religious purposes at the new 
year. The bulbs’ are sent every year from Chinchew, 
being only kept at Canton during the time of their flow- 
ering. They are planted in water-tight pots, which are 
filled with sand or small stones. 

The narcissus is one of the most valuable of our flow- 
ering bulbs, both on account of the early season in which 
it blossoms and the numerous flowers which it gives out 
from one stalk, as well as for its delightful fragrance. On 
this account the florists in Holland, France and England 
have taken great pains in improving it by cultivation and 
in raising numerous varieties from seed, some of the cata- 
logues listing hundreds of named sorts, more than any- 
one but an enthusiast would care to grow or even could 
recognize the differences which entitle the varieties to 
distinctive names. 
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THE JONQUIL 

has within the past ten years been the recipient of more 
attention than all the other members of the narcissus 
family combined. The growers have simply gone mad in 
their efforts to produce new sorts, and in their determina~ 
tion to convince the world that they really had wrought 
changes of an important character in all the points that 
constitute a beautiful flower. Of course there have been 
improvements, but when we compare the drawings of the 
flower of the present day with those made in 1608 we 
fail to see any marked changes. Whether there has been 
any noticeable improvement in the species we very much 
doubt, because when a thing is absolutely perfect an ad- 
vance is an impossibility. 

The jonquil is distinguished from other species of 
narcissus by its rush-like foliage and hence the name, 
which is derived from juncus, rushy. Gerard and other 
old writers call it the rush daffodil or Marczssus junct- 
folius. This is the most fragrant of all the species of 
narcissus and is often found too powerful for small rooms. 
It flowers well in water and is admirably adapted to the 
border, where it should be grown in clumps. The light and 
dark shades of yellow should be kept separate and suffh- 
ciently far apart to show their distinctive characters. When 
planted in the open ground it should have a sunny situa- 
tion and should remain yndisturbed for many years. The 
beauty of the jonquil is enhanced by large clumps, as it 
then makes an attractive figure, both by its rushy foliage 
and fine yellow flowers. As jonquils and the more tender 
varieties of narcissus are liable to injuries by heavy winds, 
they should be planted in such situations as are sheltered 
from the prevailing winds by evergreen shrubs. This 
will lengthen the duration of the flowers, because they 
will be shaded from the afternoon sun and will appear to 
greater advantage when contrasted with the dark foliage 
of evergreen trees, 

THE TULIP. 
‘* Then comes the tulip race, where beauty plays 
Her idle freaks, from family diffus’d 
To family, as flies the father dust, 
The varied colors run ; and while they break 
On the charm’d eye th’ exulting florist marks, 
With secret pride, the wonders of his hand.” 

Though last on the list of truly valuable Dutch 
bulbs for the window garden and border, they are by 
no means of the least importance. Tulips have been 
grown from time immemorial, yet so beautiful are they 
that our love for them never wearies or grows old. On 
the contrary, it increases with time. The tulip mania 
of 1637 was one of the wildest in the history of specula- 
tions, and the real history of its cause is but little known. 
The common opinion that it was speculative is a mis- 
taken one. The true inwardness of it was a true love 
for the beautiful, as seen in that flower, and when a new 
combination of color, in a form that was regarded as 
perfect, was obtained, wealth contributed in the most 
lavish manner for the possession of what was then con- 
sidered the rarest object of beauty in existence. The 
love for the tulip is as deep now as then, but, thanks to 
the Dutch florists, who have done so much to develop 
this flower, and who annually grow many millions of 
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bulbs, a monopoly of a given variety or type of flower is 
no longer possible, and the tulip is within the reach of 
all who care to grow it. 

And why should it not be more generally grown is a 
question that often presents itself. Its culture is of the 
simplest. Once planted, the tulip bed can remain for 
years undisturbed, or the bulbs can be taken up annually 
after flowering and—this is the better way—laid upon a 
shelf to dry, and replanted in October or November, with 
an annual increase of 100 per cent. The cost of a good 
collection is trifling when compared with its real worth 
and the satisfaction derived from it. 

For the garden we prefer what is known as late flower- 
ing or exhibition tulips, the only ones a real tulip fancier 
recognizes, and we should grow but few others, preferring 
to wait a few days longer in spring for the sake of flowers 
with true character. The early varieties make the most 
show, and dazzle us with their brightness, but they are 
fickle. The late ones captivate us by their more noble 
growth, strongly-marked character and enduring beauty. 
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The soil best suited to tulips is a strong loam, mod- 
erately enriched. They do not like a rank soil, or one 
nearly so rich as the hyacinth demands. In fact, put 
them in the ordinary vegetable garden and they will find 
a home congenial to their tastes. 

For the window garden the early flowering sorts are 
decidedly preferable. The Duc Van Thol section flower 
the earliest, are sweet-scented, have the most vivid colors, 
and in all respects are greatly to be preferred. Three 
bulbs in a fine rich pot will do nicely, and if three colors 
are chosen, such as scarlet, yellow and white, the con- 
trast will be marked, and the effect very pleasing. 

In making a selection of any of the bulbs we have 
noticed, the catalogue of any reliable seedsman will be a 
safe guide. It will give you the grower’s description, 
which is accurate, and, together with this, you will get 
the grower’s experience in selection, which is invaluable. 
Some of our dealers put up special collections of the best 
varieties for a given purpose. These we believe to be, in 
most cases, perfectly reliable. 


WHAT MIGHT 


“* Of all sad words of tongue or pen, 

The saddest are these: ‘It might have been.’ ” 
HESE hackneyed lines were the epitome of the writer’s 
feelings one October morning, when the Torrey Bo- 
tanical Club started off on a tramp, or a field-day, to give 
it a more pretentious title. After reveling in fond antici- 
pations for a month or more, after roseate dreams of bo- 
tanical bliss with the luminaries of said club, it was trying 
to meet with an abrupt disappointment. So, restricted toa 
few rooms instead of the wide fields, and botanists in cold 
print instead of botanists in the living flesh, the writer began 
to spin botanical romances—to dream of the glories of the 
“Woods of Arden.”’ Nothing Shakespearean is meant 
here ; the Woods of Arden in question lie in the locality 
made memorable by Buffalo Bill and his border drama. 
Here it was that the botanical tramps above mentioned 
held their trysting-place. And here the writer followed 
them, with Gray’s “Manual of Botany” and the wings 
of imagination. 
Staten Island, like adjacent Jersey, is a very paradise 
to the botanist. The flora of this little area comprises 
some 1,400 species and varieties; some widely dispersed, 
others indigenous only to the island. The habitats vary 
as greatly as the species ; woodland, moorland, and bog- 
land are here represented. The highest point of the island, 
having an elevation of something over four hundred feet, 
contains a depression something like the crater of a by- 
gone volcano, forming a little pond, devoid of any ap- 
parent inlet or outlet. It is, of course, fed by springs, 
but is certainly a phenomenon at this elevation. This 
pond contains a varied collection of aquatic plants. Frail 
arrow-head rears its delicate snowy flowers among the 
marsh sedge and cat-tails, and the pellucid water is half 
hidden by lilies ; fragrant white pond-lilies and their more 
plebeian cousin, the yellow nuphar. The damp ground 
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surrounding the pond is a tangle of coarse vegetation. 
Swamp sumac stands there in its sinister beauty, and 
among the riotous grape-vines is the poison-vine, mer- 
cury, as the country people often call it. Iwas rather 
surprised some months ago to find a writer in the London 
Garden recommending fotson-vine as an ornamental 
climber, its varying autumn tints making it most attrac- 
tive to the eye. That is certainly true enough, but by the 
time the reckless experimenter had recovered from the 
effects of this botanical rattlesnake its beauty would not 
appeal very forcibly to his feelings; he would probably 
decide that scarlet-runner beans were quite good enough 
for him to use for covering unsightly buildings. 

Earlier in the season the low grounds of the island 
show a greater profusion of blossoms than they do now. 
The dainty meadow beauty, Rhexza virginica, brightens 
them with its rosy magenta flowers, as frail in their own 
type as the arrow-head. The Rzexza does not seem to 
attract much notice here, yet Mr. Robinson honored it 
with a colored plate in the London Garden, and it is 
much admired by cultivators in England. Its beauty is 
of a somewhat formal type, but very charming. Still 
earlier adjacent fields display a mass of delicate lavender- 
blue, produced by the little Hloustonta coerulea. Bluets 
it is commonly called—why, no one knows, for this name 
properly belongs to the blue corn-flower. It also re- 
joices in the names of “innocence,” “dwarf pink,” 
“quaker bonnet,” “ Venus’ pride” and ‘“ American 
daisy.” It is not often that one tiny flower is so plenti- 
fully christened, and there is a wide range of choice in 
the nomenciature. In spite of its many names, the hous- 
tonia is scarce or local—scarce one can hardly call it 
when one sees acres of blossoms on Staten Island, but 
local it certainly is. I believe it is plentiful in Eastern 
Pennsylvania, but for a long time it was supposed to 
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grow in but one part of New Jersey, near Camden. 
However, the flat meadows near Passaic produce it plenti- 
fully, and, most contradictory of plants, I found it hold- 
ing up its brave little head on some high rocks around 
Passaic Falls, where, botanically speaking, it had not the 
slightest business to grow. 

Down in the moist parts of these same fields are masses 
of tender, much-berhymed forget-me-nots, 


‘‘That grow for happy lovers,” 


according to the laureate, though personal experience of 
many albums makes the writer dedicate this unassuming 
flower to the autograph fiend. Blue as the October sky 
or pink as an infant’s downy cheek, they are tenderly re- 
garded by the least sentimental of mortals, though per- 
haps the name has something to do with their intangible 
charm. Certainly Tennyson would never have connected 
them with lovers of any degree if he had been taught to 
refer to the plant as JJyosot¢s palustris, apart from the 
fact that this name would hang over his rhymes at both 
ends. 

The high ground offers most floral attractions late in 
the season : 


‘** Radiant plumes of golden-rod 
"Twixt the purple asters nod ; 
Red the sumacs glow. 
Al] the corn is heaped in shocks 
And the bluebirds fly in flocks, 
Where the gentians blow.” 


Golden-rod and asters are as much berhymed as the 
frail forget-me-not, but, every autumn, poets and artists 
and botanists give themselves up to an annual enthusiasm 
on the subject, as if the flowers were viewed for the first 
time. These two flowers seem as if born to set off one 
another; they are the royal robes of the dying season. 
They are a fine field for the analytical botanist; both 
run into so many varieties, all of similar type and differ- 
ing but little in structure. 

Yellow seems the prevailing tint for autumn flowers. 
This sounds like a fashion item, but it is not. The sea- 
son wanes in a golden aureole, for leaves and flowers 
alike offer a thousand variations of this tint. The sun- 
flower and its allies head the procession; the autumn 
sneezewort (most unromantic of names) lingering with 
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us as if loath to depart until drear November is here. 
Then here and there we come upon the girasole, or Jeru- 
salem artichoke, escaped from gardens. It is very com- 
mon in many localities, and is regarded only as a sun- 
flower by those unacquainted with it as a vegetable ; 
though, truth to tell, Jerusalem artichoke is a misnomer, 
the adjective being corrupted from the Italian name, 
girasole. 

Actinomeris is another autumn blossom of the same 
type, though not nearly so handsome. A. sguarrosa is 
perhaps the best known form in many localities, though 
it is very local in habitat. It is not so showy as the 
sneezewort (Helenzum), which it somewhat resembles. 
Indeed, these composite of the sunflower class run from 
one genus into another with such insensible variations 
that it is difficult, without scientific analysis, to tell 
tweedledum from tweedledee. 

We must not forget, among our autumn beauties, the 
charming gentians. Gentian does not sound very charm- 
ing to those who are only acquainted with it as it comes 
from the druggist, but a cluster of Gentzana crinzta, the 
fringed gentian, is one of the loveliest sights in the botani- 
cal world; their tender hue is only approached by the 
blue-eyed flower of memory. And their form, like a 
delicately-fringed upturned bell, renders doubly attractive 
their bright azure tint. 

The closed genian (G. Andrewsiz) resembles the pre- 
ceding, but the corolla is closed at the mouth, giving the 
idea to the unbotanical that the flower is not matured. 
Indeed, many people of intelligence, from cursory exam- 
ination, conclude that this is simply the fringed form be- 
fore opening fully. By the way, we are indebted to 
Gentius, sometime king of Illyria, for the name of this 
flower ; he was first guilty of using it medicinally. Taken 
all round, perhaps, I have introduced my readers to more 
plants, described from memory, than I should have dis- 
covered on our projected tramp. It is rather on the plan 
of illustrious Bill Nye, who wrote a series of letters 
from European watering-places while laid up in Laramie 
with broken bones. However, if the Torrey Club, on 
their October tramp, did not collect most of the specimens 
herein described, they might have done so, and here they 
are excelled by the writer, who accompanied them in 
imagination, but not in fact. E. L. TAPLIN. 


ae ER. BULBOUS, PLANTS. 


HEN I first began to make an earnest study of the 
culture of flowers, many of our most beautiful 

tender flowering bulbs were not then in the lists of florists 
and seedsmen, and those that were, were considered ex- 
clusively greenhouse or hothouse plants. The amateur 
who did not possess the facilities attendant upon these, 
after reading over the elaborate directions for culture 
upon which the success of certain plants depended, could 
only sigh in vain for the things that were beyond his 
reach, for, having but a small sum to invest, he dared not 
risk his all in what promised to be so rash a venture as 


the attempt to cultivate the gloxinia or achimenes in a 
common living-room. 

I well remember my first experience with these two 
plants. I had seen them in full bloom in greenhouses and 
greatly admired them, but for several reasons I had never 
attempted their culture, and the bulbs and seeds com- 
manded a high price. If I couldn’t succeed with the one 
with only ordinary accommodations I couldn’t with the 
other, and besides I remembered their exclusiveness and 
I had no money to throw away. But after awhile my de- 
sire to possess them, to be able to grow them from seeds, 
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slips or in whatever way they were propagated, overcame 
my scruples, and I sent to a florist for seeds of each, inclos- 
ing stamps for information bearing upon their culture at 
the window. 

The seeds came promptly to hand, and so did the re- 
ply. It was brief and to the point. “Such plants are un- 
suited to the uneven temperature of a dwelling-house, and 
I conjecture your attempt with seeds will end in failure, 
as they cannot be successfully grown outside of the green- 
house.” 

That unpromising reply, instead of discouraging me, 
acted as anincentive. I was determined to succeed, and 
when a “ woman will, she will,” &c. I prepared the soil 
with the nicest care, heating it to destroy all pests, or 
what might become such; then worked it until fine and 
mellow, filled two large shallow seed-pans, leaving the 
surface smooth and even, then showered the soil to settle 
it, sifting upon it a little of the dry earth. I sowed the 
seeds evenly over, pressed them down gently with a 
smooth surface, then set my pans upon a window-shelf 
near the kitchen range and awaited results, keeping the 
soil moist constantly. 

In three weeks’ time the seedlings began to appear 
above ground and from the packet of gloxinia I raised 
over thirty plants. From that of achimenes only ten 
were brought to maturity, but I was fully repaid, for 
the yield in both instances exceeded my most sanguine 
expectations. 

In due season they were transplanted into fresh soil 
and given a position near the glass where the sunshine 
reached them but a short time during the day. Not hav- 
ing a hot-bed I could not advance them rapidly ; conse- 
quently I did not get them into bloom until they were one 
year old. 

Since that time until the present day I have made a 
specialty of growing plants from the list of what are 
termed ‘greenhouse seeds;’’ and my pen has been 
wielded in the cause of the amateur who has neither 
greenhouse nor hothouse, for such persons are the ones 
who need assistance, as there are many difficulties to over- 
come to successfully rear those plants from seeds in the 
windows of the average dwelling-house, and which are not 
to be met with in houses constructed for the purpose with 
every accommodation for the advancement of plant life. 
However, we caz raise fine specimen plants without these 
houses and their accessories, for patience and perseverance 
will overcome many obstacles. 
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’Tis true that plants grown in a room where the fire is 
allowed to go down at night time require a longer 
period to mature, but this difficulty may be obviated in a 
great measure if we can give them the shelter of a hot- 
bed until the nights, as well as the days, are warm and 
genial. A hot-bed comes within the reach of all and 
it is a magic wand in the hands of the florist, accelerat- 
ing the movements of plant life in a wonderful manner, 
particularly the gloxinia and achimenes and all gesnera- 
ceous plants. 

The gesneria I find more difficult to grow from seed, 
as it is more sensitive to atmospheric changes. Coming 
into bloom in the winter, the uneven temperature causes 
the buds to blight ere they are fully matured. I cannot 
recommend it as confidently as those mentioned above, 
although it is a most beautiful plant. Neither can I rec- 
ommend any of these very fine seeds to those careless, 
indifferent individuals who cannot tell, however much de- 
pends, which end up to plant the bulbs when they have 
any. But to the zealous, persevering amateur, who is will- 
ing to take a little extra pains to bring about the desired 
result, I would say: Plant them by all means; you will 
find them a delightful study, and learn, as you go along, 
many important truths that it is almost impossible to tell 
with the pen. 

The tydzas, a section of achimenes, I have had little 
experience with ; they ‘should not, however, be dried off 
when resting like achimenes, but given moisture enough 
to keep the foliage from wilting, and also kept in the 
light. Directions for propagating the gloxinia from the 
leaf were given in the CABINET for February. I will 
add that cuttings from the branches root quickly in moist 
sand in a sunny window, and will bloom in a short time; 
and the same may be said of achimenes, and more, its lit- 
tle scaly tubers are multiplied rapidly. Both these plants 
love shade and moisture, and a warm genial atmosphere 
while growing and producing their flowers. They will 
suffer if exposed to full sunshine or if kept too dry, and 
they will be finer specimens if care is taken when water- 
ing not to wet the foliage, particularly the velvety leaves 
of the gloxinia. Some varieties of the achimenes will 
come out of the shower-bath with a new lustre to the 
foliage if not exposed to the sun; but varieties with 
thicker, rougher leaves should not be treated in like man- 
ner. But the genuine flower-lovers, with a little practical 
information, will soon learn to decide these points for 
themselves. Mrs. G. W. FLANDERS. 


OUR NATIVE PINK WATER-LILY. 


WAS greatly surprised in reading an account of our 

lovely water-lily (Mymphea odorata, var. Rosea) 
in Gardening Illustrated, and can only infer that the 
correspondent has not the true variety, or, at least, that 
he has it mixed with the common white. It is described 
by the writer as “ivory-white, except at the base of 
the central petals and over the lowest whorl, where 
they are rose-tinted.” This is only a very common 


variety of our water-lily, which is often sold for the 
true variety. I have two large ponds full of the gen- 
uine JV. odorata rosea, opening every day from twenty 
to fifty flowers, and an exquisite sight it is. There is 
nothing white about it, and I might say or pink either, 
for the flower is not pink, but the loveliest tint of car- 
mine, from the deepest blush to a pure carmine, en- 
tirely free from the pinky character of flowers usually 
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described under that color. In fact, it is the extraordin- 
ary, rare and peculiar color that gives it much of its 
value—a color I never saw in any other flower but the 
carmine blossoms of the Mrs. Anna Maria Hovey cam- 
ellia, It never produces—or rather, I might say, never has 
produced—a white flower, and I have had it under culti- 
vation ten years. I have seedlings from it, some of 
which flowered last year and others not until the present 
one. Among these seedlings I noticed for the first time 
last week a white one, and at the same time another 
flower so deep in color, and so strikingly beautiful, that 
I have given it a name and shall increase it as soon as 
possible. In common terms, it may be-said to be twice 
as deep in color as the original variety. I have no doubt 
that the climate of England is too cold to grow it suc- 
cessfully in the open air—that is, to flower it abundantly. 
When the night temperature here ranged from 80 de- 
grees to 70 degrees, the ponds were covered with flowers 
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open at sunrise. When the temperature ranged from 
65 degrees to 55 degrees the flowers did not open until 
nine or ten o’clock, and then not half the number as 
on the warm nights. The Swedish lily (V. alba rosea) 
may truly be called a pink lily, for the centre petals have 
so much purple intermixed in the petals that it appears a 
pink flower, and growing side by side with our American 
vosea you see at a glance what there is in color that you 
cannot describe. The Swedish is a very handsome 
lily, but to compare it with the American would be 
to compare the rosy blush of the fairest English dam- 
sel with the ruddy crimson cheek of our Indian 
squaw. It is a wonderfully prolific bloomer. During 
the summer I pulled up two roots, on one of which 
were three nearly full-grown buds. It flourishes freely 
in a shallow pond, three feet deep, with one foot of 
good soil._—C. 47. Hovey en Exchange. 
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TT is well at the close of the season to take notes of 
I our successes and our failures, that we may profit by 
them in the future. True, we are not always responsible 
for the failures; influences over which we have had no 
control have tended to hinder success. But there are 
usually mistakes of our own; a want of proper planning 
or arrangement resulting in a lack of harmony, or scar- 
city of flowers in some department, now made so appar- 
ent that we may correct it another year. It may be that 
some stock their garden after the same pattern year after 
year; the geraniums always have just such a position ; 
the phloxes, the verbenas, the petunias, &c., invariably 
grow in the very same place. Now, we do not admire 
this stereotyped way of doing things after the same 
model, and so we always make changes in the setting out 
of annuals and the house plants. We also try every 
year some new things, and if worthy perpetuate them ; 
if of little account, discard them next year. 

One of our mistakes last year was the setting of peren- 
nial larkspurs in the foreground of a lily bed. It was 
through ignorance we did it. We did not know what the 
seedlings were. Dear me, how those larkspurs did grow 
this season! Gigantic plants, overtopping everything 
and pushing the slender lily stalks aside that they might 
make a grand spread! They were very handsome in- 
deed; full of spikes of bloom, six varieties, but they 
were not in their proper place, and now they must be 
taken up and put in the background, where they may 
grow as ambitiously as they please without encroaching 
on the more slender and lovely plants. 

Another mistake was in filling a new bed somewhat in 
the rear with choice seedlings. These have grown luxu- 
riantly, the tall zinnias, not the coarse kind, but fine- 
leaved, perfectly-formed flowers of divers colors, and the 
lovely low-growing, widely-branching Zinnza Haageana, 
with its small golden-yellow blossoms borne in great pro- 
fusion. Have you ever grown this novelty? If not, 
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be sure and buy a packet of seed next spring. In 
that bed there grew luxuriantly the curiously marked 
flowers of the salpiglassis, almost hidden by the masses of 
dwarf morning-glories, purple and blue and white, with 
their yellow eyes. How pretty they all were when one 
could get a sight at them by going around the bed into the 
grass! There, too, were such thrifty camellia~flowered 
balsams, all colors, and the tall and graceful scabiosas from 
almost black tipped with white through dark and lighter 
tints to the delicate shades, and beside them, in striking 
contrast, the brilliant calendula Meteor, a charming flower, 
blooming from early summer till hard frosts. Nestling 
in the foreground was a clump of the new mignonette, 
“Machet,” rivaling our pet, “Golden Queen,” in its 
dwarfness, compactness and. size and beauty of its heads 
of bloom, the one golden, the other red. (Make a note 
of these.) There also grew the zsthetic schizanthus, with 
its delicate fern-like foliage and butterfly flowers. This 
is one of the loveliest annuals. 

The latter part of August, right in the midst of all this 
varied beauty, the asters began to bloom, mixed sorts, 
Truffant’s Peony, Washington, Chrysanthemum, Dwarf 
Bouquet, Imbrique Pompon and Victoria. “I never saw 
such beautiful asters!’ exclaimed the admiring beholder. 
Each had a beauty all its own, but the quilled, with white 
centres, especially the purples, were very lovely through 
September, for then they were in the height of their per- 
fection. If you would know all the exquisite beauty of the 
aster you must sow all of the varieties. Every. spring I 
sow a mixed collection, embracing twenty varieties in 
every hue, and then two or three packets of one sort. 
A collection packet costs twenty-five cents, and is the 
cheapest of all. 

But I must not forget to tell you of another attraction 
of this background bed. Towering five feet in height 
are plants of Cosmos d¢pinnatus, new to me this year. 
What the florist says of it is true: “The foliage is per- 
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fectly elegant.” A few of the dwarf variety began to 
blossom early in August, but the tall plants are just 
showing buds, and were it not for what Mr. Childs says 
about it I should despair of seeing them bloom: “ Octo- 
ber frosts do not hurt the plants or flowers and during 
that month it is the gayest and most showy plant in cul- 
tivation. It is pronounced by all to be the finest seed 
novelty in many years.” It is certainly very handsome as 
a foliage plant, branching largely, and when covered with 
its white, pink, crimson and maroon flowers “ three inches 
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across,” at a time when Jack Frost has marred most 
others, it must indeed be a grand sight. I am glad that 
I have a clump in a front bed also, where I can see them 
from my window. 

Now, I have not written thus fully about that secluded 
bed, the most constant and full in its varied attractions, 
merely to inform you of my blunder, but to call your at- 
tention to the desirable flowers with which it is stocked, 
so that you may make a memorandum of them for your 
benefit another year. Mrs. M. D. WELLCOME. 


HawkeEr’s Rusy BatsamM (/mpatiens Hawker). 


Flowers deep carmine. 


HAWIHER'S: RUBY: BALSAM, 


F this brilliant novelty surpasses Jmpatéens Sultantz it 
is indeed truly valuable. While the species are not 
likely to become useful for market purposes, as the flowers 
do not “ make up” well, yet they possess real beauty, and 
will be cultivated and encouraged for this reason and not 
because the plant will enrich its possessor by its popularity. 
The Gardener’s Magazine describes the plant as 
“conspicuous among the many good things that have 
been introduced to cultivation by Mr. William Bull, of 
King’s Road, Chelsea, England. 

“ Being more massive in habit and more showy in flower 
it surpasses in beauty the beautiful and popular Jwfatzens 
Sultanz, and will certainly take an important place among 
fast-growing and easily-grown plants adapted for exhibi- 
tion. It is a native of the South Sea Islands, and takes 
its specific name in honor of Lieutenant Hawker, who 


discovered it. The growth is that of a freely branching 
bush, well furnished with serrate elliptic leaves of a full 
green color, amid which appear, in sufficient abundance 
to produce a rich effect, the large, fully-expanded flowers, 
of a rich ruby color as seen from a distance, but when 
closely inspected they are seen to be of a deep carmine, 
tinged with violet, round a small white eye. The spur is 
two inches long, the color red. 

“ Like the plant it is compared with above, which it cer- 
tainly surpasses, it may be had in flower at all seasons 
of the year, but its season is from April to October. 
Properly speaking it is a fast-growing stove-plant, but it 
may be turned to account as a warm greenhouse plant 
for summer flowering, and may rank with the useful 
subjects that may be depended on for a fine display 
with but a reasonable amount of good management.” 
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OSA ALBA comes to us from Denmark and Saxony 
and is rare in cultivation here, although few single 
roses equal it. The flower is delicately fragrant as well 
as large and in the main is of a pure white color. Itisa 
little hard to propagate, but could be grafted readily on 
any common stock. Several fine garden roses, among 
them Bouquet Blanc and Coquette des Alpes, have been 
raised from this species. 

Kosa canina, the dog-rose, which has a little of the 
sweetbrier look, but without the aromatic glands in its 
leaflets, is a native of Europe and North Africa. It is not 
uncommon here, and has escaped from cultivation in 
places. But its large blossoms of pale pink and the scar- 
let hips which cling to the shrub long after the leaves 
have fallen commend it for use in every extensive shrub- 
bery. It is much used in Europe as grafting stock. 

Rosa rubrifolva derives its name from the rich claret- 
colored foliage, which holds its bright tint through the 
hottest of our summer weather. None of the so-called 
purple-leaved shrubs equal it in the beauty of its coloring 
and its unfading quality. A bed here containing sev- 
eral hundred plants excites the admiration of all who see 
it. The petals of its flowers are a deep red, shading to 
yellowish white near the base. The fruit is dark red. It 
has some marked varieties, the most striking one being 
named Lurida. It is rather hard to propagate from cut- 
tings, but if one is content to wait it can be had surely 
from the seed, which germinate the second season after 
planting. Southern Europe is its original home. 

Rosa Sinica comes from China, as its name implies. 
But it was taken to Europe 125 years ago, and from 
thence planted in Georgia and South Carolina before the 
Revolution, where it has made itself particularly at home, 


and under the name of the Cherokee rose is found abun-. 


dantly in the wayside hedges. It is a rampant grower 
and, clambering into tall tree-tops, flings out branches 
twenty or thirty feet long, which swing in the wind and 
when covered in spring with its pure white flowers and 
glossy leaves is a most beautiful plant. It is found spar- 
ingly in the Boston market in February and March, but 
occupies too much space under glass to be very profitable 
as a commercial flower. I think it might live here out of 
doors, if laid down upon the approach of freezing weather 
and covered well with loam. 

Rosa rugosa, the Ramanas rose, also comes from 
China and Japan, and is one of the very best of the hardy 
species introduced to our gardens. It is good in every 
way—in habit, flower, foliage and fruit. The leaves are 
dark green, tough and durable. The flowers are large 
and fragrant and they vary in several distinct varieties 
from white through pink and rose color to deep purple. 
The fruit, too, varies much from the size of a common 
rose hip to that of an average crab-apple, and the large 
ones when ripe are not unpleasant eating, besides being 
attractive in color. A double variety has been produced, 


but it is uninteresting—not at all what one would hope 
from a parent with so many admirable qualities. 

Rosa bracteata is another species from China, long 
naturalized in our Southern States, where, like the 
Cherokee rose, it makes an admirable hedge plant. It 
is called the Macartney rose, from Lord Macartney, who 
introduced it to English gardens near the close of the 
last century. The pure white of its large flowers, with 
their bright yellow cluster of stamens, is very effective 
against the dark evergreen foliage. I have a few plants 
started and hope to winter them by earthing well. 

Rosa cinnamomea is the cinnamon rose, whose pale 
red, cinnamon-scented flowers were common in old gar- 
dens. It is a European rose, but is naturalized and 
flourishes in large patches by many of our roadsides. It 
is not showy, but its fragrance commends it. 

Rosa Gatltca is the old French rose, with flowers red, 
crimson or white, and the purest of many garden hybrids. 
It blooms during June and July. A few years ago I 
came upon a large mass of these roses on Red Hill, in 
New Hampshire, and so far from any habitation that I 
wondered how they came there. But I learned on in- 
quiry that a French family had once settled there and 
these roses were probably survivals from that garden in 
the wilderness. 

Rosa acicularis is the name under which we received 
a plant from Russia. The name is probably incorrect, 
but it proves to be one of the earliest of the deep-colored 
kinds. It covers, too, a long period of bloom and its or- 
namental fruit makes it one of the best of shrubs for 
autumn decoration. 

A rose from Bokhara, whose specific name is doubtful, 
is one of the few species that bloom perpetually from 
June till November. Its small white flowers come in 
large clusters, and all summer long it shows ripe fruit 
and fresh flowers together. 

Rosa tomentosa, a large, rambling shrub, is admirable 
for hedges and where a good barrier or screen is wanted. 
Rosa repens, a trailing species from Germany that grows 
ten or fifteen feet in a season, is admirable for rockwork 
on account of its flexible and willowy growth. Rosa 
ferox, from the Caucasus, derives its name from the 
strong, straight prickles with which it is armed. I have 
named only the most distinct and worthy of cultivation, 
and my purpose is served if I have given any idea of the 
wealth of beauty in form and color which these neglected 
single roses possess. There is no need of speaking with 
disparagement of the roses which the gardener’s art has 
produced, but surely these children of nature deserve 
some place in our scheme of ornamental planting. Al- 
ready we have one hundred and sixty species and varieties 
planted, many of which have never yet shown flower. 
Each year brings additions to the list, and I have no 
doubt that one of the most attractive parts of the arbore- 
tum will be these beds of wild roses— Arnold Arboretum. 
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AS it thou, Mignonette ? 
For while the south wind stills his low complaints 
To bear the censer of thy rich perfume, 
I read, upon a terrace warm with bloom, 
Flower stories of the Virgin and the saints. 
I read that Mary, passing through a field, 
Her heart oppressed with that mysterious gloom 
Which ever falls on those whom heaven has sealed 
For glory’s ccoown—and doom— 
Stooped often, in her meditative walk, 
To pluck some favored blossom from its stalk, 
Some happy flower, which bowed its beauteous head 
And summer's odorous benediction shed. 
But one poor fragile weed, 
Nor beautiful nor sweet, 
Which she would never heed 
But that it clung so close about her feet, 


With tender touch she gathered ; to her breast 
And to her lips the slighted floweret pressed, 
Because so frail, so hopeless, loved the best ! 


Oh, then the pale weed strove 
To whisper forth its rapture and its love ; 
And while it mutely trembled and adored, 
Like praise of spirit risen 
From long and woful prison, 
A tide of fragrance from its heart was poured! 
Nor once in all the ages has it sighed 
For beauty’s coronal of brilliant hue, 
Red of the rose, or violet’s winsome blue, 
By that one kiss of pity glorified. 
The garden’s lowly, well-beloved flower, 
A miracle of sweetness from that hour— 
Mignonette, was it thou ? 
—Ffrances L. Mace, in Harper's Magazine. 
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LL hardy perennial herbaceous plants that yield blos- 
soms suited for cut-flowers for house decoration 
are also desirable decorative garden plants, but the 
blossoms of all perennials suitable as showy garden 
plants are not always fit for cut-flowers for indoor use. 
Cut-flowers should be showy and effective when massed, 
of bright and decided color, and good, lasting nature. 
Flimsy things like columbines are too easily crushed and 
disfigured, everything that touches it sticks to fraxinella, 
speedwells have not character enough, perennial bellflow- 
ers mass poorly, the Japan gold-banded lily is overpower- 
ingly fragrant, and so on with many other disqualifica- 
tions. 

A mass of lilies or a bunch of coreopsis is beautiful in 
itself, but a conglomeration of many kinds of blossoms 
in one vase is distasteful and displeasing. Therefore, for 
cut-flowers we should have common,’ everyday, easy-to- 
grow, vigorous and copious plants, as lily-of-the-valley 
or pzonias, and we should endeavor to havea sufficient 
variety to keep up a supply of blossoms from April till 
October. Of course we have admirable adjuncts in 
the way of annuals, biennials, shrubs and tender plants. 
The following are good, common perennials, all of 
which should be grown in quantity for yielding cut- 
flowers. 

About the middle of April the early tulips come into 
blossom, and are succeeded by numerous varieties till 
they finish up with the parrot tulips in the third week in 
May. About the first of May the old-fashioned daffodils 
appear, and a little later the poet’s narcissus. The large 
white-flowered trillium, the blue Virginia lungwort and 
the pink spring orobus are also in bloom about the first 
of May and last in good condition till the middle of the 
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month, when the charming lily-of-the-valley takes pre- 
cedence over most other hardy flowers. About the mid- 
dle of May, too, we have spring irises of many shades 
of blue and yellow, arching sprays of bleeding-heart, and 
the large white barrenwort. In the third week in May 
the yellow lady’s-slipper begins to bloom, the narrow- 
leaved yellow day-lily (Aemerocallzs) is at its best, and 
the slender-leaved pzeonia is brilliant and beautiful. 

About the end of May and the first of June we have 
several kinds of lady’s-slipper (but not yet Cypripedium 
shectabzle, which is the latest and finest of them all), the 
fragrant white iris (7. /lorentzna), many forms of Ger- 
man irises, and Solomon’s-seal. A little later on, herba- 
ceous pzeonias of many shades of pink and crimson, the 
double white Spzrea filipendula, the common yellow day- 
lily, the earlier true lilies, as Lz7zum Davuricum, L. Sco- 
vitztanum, L. tenutfolium and L. croceum, and the gar- 
den pinks follow in quick succession. Toward the end 
of the month the double-flowered Lychnuzs Véscaréa, 
panicled gypsophila, double feverfews, perennial larkspur, 
the showy lady’s-slipper, and several other lilies, for in- 
stance, L. Martagon, L. pulchellum, several forms of 
L. elegans, and L. Hansonz. Also the erect clematis, 
the lance-leaved coreopsis and the golden anthemis. 

On entering July we likewise have the pink spirea (S. 
venusta), brilliant bee-balm (Vonarda), orange butter- 
fly-weed, purple and white everlasting peas (Lathyrus 
latifoltus), several species of showy statices (but not yet 
S. dat¢folza), Keempfer’s irises, and many kinds of lilies 
which appear in about the following order: Common 
white, red or yellow Canada, L. zestaceum, L. Chalcedoni- 
cum, the trumpet-flowered and Bateman’s. July is also 
the month of tawny day-lilies and showy yuccas, 
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The fragrant David’s clematis and panicled phloxes 
attain greatest perfection in August; so do our great 
swamp-lily, tiger-lily and speciosum lilies, together with 
white eupatorium, creeping milkweed (Euphorbia corol- 
/ata) white day-lily, tritomas, the broad-leaved statice 
and a host of showy members of the sunflower family. 
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Into September pass many of the earlier flowers and 
showy composites, but choicest of all are the lovely 
Japanese anemones. I may also mention as in good con- 
dition still, speciosum lilies, tritomas, fountain-leaved and 
Maximilian’s sunflowers, mist-flower and eulalia grasses. 
—Philadelphia Weekly Press. 
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N a Jate rural walk I found cardinal flower massed by 
a small lake like a party in the bright, fashionable 
robes of the season, come down to the shore to hold a 
féte. The still waters mirrored them, the rich back- 
ground of pines hymned low, sweet music, while birds 
thrilled the clear, pine-scented air with notes so glad, so 
intense, or so far away, as to make one start with a sud- 
den joy, or dream of Tennyson’s idyls, with their out- 
door charm and freshness, that have such a flavor of the 
old Sicilian bard Theocritus, that one forgets, in reading 
them, that the scenes are laid in merry England, rather 
than in the far-away age of Greek mythology and song. 
It is almost like seeing cardinal flowers for the first time, 
I said, ere the festive scene with which imagination had 
invested the spot had yet faded from my mind. 

“Do you come over the ridge often from your home?” 
I asked of the two bright-faced children who led the 
way. 

“Yes; we come here to make mud-houses.” 

“How charming! That is the essence of child happi- 
ness.” With a quick intuition that I sympathized with 
them in their pleasures, they led the way to them while I 
was thinking that they had gone farther than 1; for while 
I had only peopled this lovely place they had improvised 
houses for my guests. They were creditable architec- 
tural structures, evoked from the clayey soil, low, wide 
and rambling, with tiny or broad windows, like the houses 
of the period, over which the rich-hued flowers waved 
their scarlet pennons, giving an Oriental effect of color- 
ing. “How very lovely!” I said, “and very artistic. I 
will not disturb your shrubberies,’ and I went some dis- 
tance beyond to gather my flowers, and what a gorgeous 
bouquet they made! Lobelia cardinalzs (cardinal 
flower) is a stately plant, with stem from two to four feet 
high, thickly set /with dark green sessile leaves that in 
form are oblong lanceolate, finely serrate, with a superb 
terminal raceme of deep scarlet flowers. The tubular 
corolla, two inches long, is cleft, the upper lip with two 
recurved segments, the lower one three-lobed, wider and 
drooping, showing its velvety texture, and making more 
effective the stamens, the anthers of which cohere in a 
ring around the style, the stigma being encircled by a soft 
fringe. 

They are the most brilliant wild-flowers of mid-sum- 
mer, the most striking ornament of sluggish streams and 
lake borders, where cluster at this season so many lovely 
blooming plants, and in their wide range make gay many 
brooksides from Canada to the Gulf. White, rose-crim- 
son and blue cardinal flowers have been found. Dr. 


Gray thinks the forms found in the southwest of the 
Mississippi belong to another species. This plant is 
truly American. It was found in Canada by the early 
French colonists, who sent it to Parkinson in France, 
from whom it received the name Cardinal flower, and 
was one of our earliest native plants noticed by eminent 
botanists in England. It belongs to the Lobeliads, of 
which there are two genera, and of the ten species in- 
cluded in the genus lobelia nearly all are found on the 
borders of streams. Water lobelia has leaves in a 
radical tuft, one to three inches long, submerged as well 
as the stem, which is usually solitary, frequently with a 
few scales or bract-like leaves. The lovely drooping 
racemes of blue flowers on slender pedicles appear 
above the water like a naiad that lifts its head fora few 
months to the air and sunshine out of the cold, dark 
waters that are ever its home. Indian tobacco, Lodel¢a 
inflata, isasmall plant sprinkled about in fields and 
woods, its erect stems much branched and the small, 
pale blue flowers clustered in leafy spikes that attract 
the eye until late autumn. The poisonous principle 
that pervades all the family is very marked in this 
species. 

Later we went strolling through the fragrant pines and 
heavy woodlands beyond, whose dense foliage made a> 
grateful twilight that the diffused rays of the sunlight 
lifted in places, flecking the ground with a joyous light 
and shade. Here I found Monotropa unzfora, familiarly 
known as Indian pipe, whose waxy flowers looked as if 
the Indians might have left them here with the ashes yet 
in the bowl. What an odd fantasy of nature these flow- 
ers present, with the clay-like stem bent to take the 
creamy white flower that in form exactly simulates the 
bowl of a pipe rimmed with the smoke and blackness of 
continued usage, and the stem slightly grimed! In these 
specimens the four or five petals that made the bowl had 
a tinge of pink exquisitely delicate that was repeated on 
some of the bract-like leaves. This curious plant has 
much the aspect of the parasitical ovobanche, except in 
the structure of the flowers, but no connection has been 
traced between the roots of the monotropa and that of 
the trees beneath which it is found, and Mr. Newman 
suggests that the plant may derive nourishment from de- 
caying and not from living vegetable matter, in the same 
way as fungi do, for which green leaves would not be 
necessary. Monotropea is a sub-order of ericacex, to 
which the beautiful heaths belong and whose flowers in 
trailing arbutus signal the returning spring.— 7. S., zm 
Boston Transcript. 
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MS growers as well as amateurs who have failed 

to flower hyacinths at Christmas often wonder 
how large quantities of bulbs are treated. The Hor¢z- 
cultural Times describes as follows the method used 
by one of the most successful growers of hyacinths in 
Europe : 

“The bulbs are potted early in September in a com- 
post of fresh loam and sand in the proportion of two of 
the latter to ten of the former, to which is added an equal 
quantity of rich soil which has been once used, but which 
contains enough fertilizing matter to leaven the whole— 
the hyacinth, despite assertions to the contrary by our 
gardening contemporaries, not requiring very much assis- 
tance in this respect—the chief object being to secure 
sound bulbs in the first place. When the bulbs are 
potted they are set on beds of ashes and covered all over 
at once with cocoanut fibre to a depth of between three 
and four inches. About the middle of November the 
beds are uncovered, and all the kinds enumerated below, 
which are started about one inch out of the bulb, are 
placed in a house, the temperature of which is kept at 
about 60°, with a rise of 10° for sun heat. In about a 
month Homerus and La Precosa are in bloom, followed 
by La Tour D’Auvergne, General Pellissier, Amy, Blan- 
chard, Grand Vedette and Charles Dickens, and although 
not so fine as those that come later, yet they are beau- 
tiful objects, and form an important factor of the enor- 
mous flower trade. On this subject the following re- 
marks are also worth notice: There is no necessity to 
use any special make of pots for hyacinths, but it is very 
desirable not to have them too large, as, however fine the 
flower spike may be, if the plant is growing in a pot ex- 
ceeding five inches in diameter it will not look well. In 
no case should six-inch pots be exceeded ; on the other 
hand it is wrong to suppose that bulbs require very rich 
soil and a small amount of root space only. Clean pots 
are desirable, and a moderate quantity of drainage. 
When potting, the soil should not be pressed very hard 
below the base of the bulb, but it may be made as firm 
as hard pressing can make it on the surface. Experi- 
enced growers are aware that if the soil is much rammed 
below the bulb the roots cannot readily penetrate it, and 
then the bulb is uplifted from its seat by the roots and 


forced upward ; if, on the contrary, the roots find a fairly 
open medium, they readily descend and fix the bulb in 
the position in which it was placed. The following are 
the names of some good hyacinths, arranged according 
to their various shades of color. The single varieties are 
for the most part preferable to the double ones, but there 
are among the doubles a few so meritorious in point of 
color that a limited number of them is given. Double 
reds of various shades comprise Bouquet Royal, Czar 
Nicholas, Koh-i-noor and Lord Wellington. Single reds: 
Charles Dickens, Emmeline, Madame Rachel, Norma, 
Robert Steiger and Von Schiller. Double whites: Anna 
Maria and Sceptre d’Or. Single whites: Alba superbis- 
stma, Baroness Van Tuyll, La Candeur, Grand Vainqueur, 
Madame Van der Hoop, and Voltaire. Double blues: 
Blocksberg, Garrick, Van Speyk and Lord Raglan. Single 
blues: Argus, Baron Van Tuyll, Charles Dickens, Czar 
Peter, Grand Lilas, King of the Blues, Uncle Tom and 
William I. Single yellows: Bird of Paradise and Ida. 
As soon as the bulbs are potted they should be taken to 
a position in the open, where the pots can stand on firm 
bottom, so that worms cannot enter them. Place them 
close together, and then cover them with a thick layer of 
either cocoa fibre or coal ashes. Fibre is preferable, as 
it is much cleaner than ashes. Whatever material is used 
to cover them must be of sufficient thickness to prevent 
the bulbs from rising when they begin to make roots. A 
layer of coal ashes, three inches higher than the pots, 
seems to be all that is required. Six weeks is the usual 
time allowed for them to remain in darkness, but in the 
case of bulbs not required to flower early, a week or two 
longer under the covering will do them no harm. When- 
ever they are uncovered they should be taken to a cold 
pit or frame, and be gradually inured to light. From this 
pit they may be drafted to the forcing or green house as 
desired. Hyacinths are much benefited by frequent 
supplies of liquid manure. The length and size of the 
flower spike is thereby increased, and moreover a darker 
shade of green is given to the leaves. Those required to 
flower early should be introduced into a warm greenhouse 
temperature early in November, and the heat should be 
raised gradually to 65°, which will bring them into flower 
early in January, if not before.” 
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BEAU TIFYING "RATLWAY EMBATKMENTS. 


ANY of our railroad corporations have been doing 

themselves great credit, and the community great 

good, by the encouragement they have given floriculture, 

in laying out and planting the grounds around their 

depots. In England this work is carried on to a great 
exent, as may be seen from the following comments: 

“We have repeatedly advocated the utilization of rail- 


way embankments for horticultural purposes. From any 
point of view—whether for practical purposes or for 
merely making long railway journeys a little less monoto- 
nous—the cultivation of miles upon miles of weed-covered 
and dreary-looking embankments is much to be desired. 
In Norfolk the neat little gardens on this waste land, 
much of which is soil specially adapted for fruit-growing, 
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show on a small scale what could be done in this direc- 
tion, and quite upset the theory that the continual pas- 
sage of railway engines prevents cultivation. An example 
of what may be done amid the smoke of locomotives is 
shown at the present moment by the pleasant little oasis 
at Eastbourne station, where actually within a yard of a 
grimy row of trains in perpetual motion there are jin 
bloom some magnificent beds of flowers, which would 
‘knock’ some of our most carefully tended rural gardens 
or the hotch-potch flowering of our London parks ‘ out of 
time.’ Well done, thou good and faithful station-master 
of Eastbourne; thou art—we know thee not by name— 
evidently a lover of Nature in the best sense of the term. 

“ And if flowers, why not fruit and vegetables? If we 
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can please the eye by properly cultivating railway land, 
why not also satisfy the stomach by the same media? 
The thing can be done, nay, is being in some places done 
to some extent. Why do not the railway companies allot, 
say, 50 to too yards to each of their employees and give 
prizes for the best kept plot ? Waste land of any kind is 
an offence against the wisdom of Providence in a country 
like ours. If we can’t give Hodge three acres and a cow 
let us try to secure 100 yards of waste land to the rail- 
way porter in addition to his scanty and hard-earned 
wages. By this means the companies could give away 
what they don’t use themselves, and at the same time 
please their passengers by giving them pleasant vistas to 
gaze upon from the window of the train.” 
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¥ HAD met with so many heart-burning disappoint- 

ments in ordering roses, owing to the great uncer- 
tainty of receiving them true to name, that last autumn 
I formed the desperate resolve to send an order to 
England, and in consequence of which I received from 
Paul, of Waltham Cross, fifty very fine plants of new 
and choice varieties, two and three years old, which had 
been grown in the open ground. 

I had braced myself to pay pretty dearly for the “ whis- 
tle,” but was most agreeably surprised to discover that, 
after paying ocean freight, custom duties, and a few in- 
cidental expenses, the roses cost me less than dealers 
here demanded for plants of the same description, while 
none offered so choice and extensive a list from which to 
make a selection. But even had the roses cost double the 
price, the certainty and delight of having accurately named 
varieties would amply compensate a real lover of roses 
for the difference in cost. With the exception of half a 
dozen plants, they all bloomed this season. To be per- 
fectly frank, perhaps I ought to explain that the “ half- 
dozen” failed to bloom for the reason that they died. 
However, this was not a large percentage of loss in an 
order for fifty plants. The others made a fine display, 
and among them were several sorts I had never before 
seen, one of which was Pride of Waltham. This rose 
has never to my knowledge been extravagantly, nor even 
adequately, praised, a state of things at which I marvel, 
considering its ‘extreme beauty and the unstinted com- 
mendation so often awarded to very inferior flowers now- 
adays. But as it was only introduced in 1881, I suppose 
it is not yet thoroughly disseminated. It is large and 
beautiful in form, of an exquisite pale rose or flesh color, 
shaded with a deeper tint, and retains its beauty for sev- 
eral days, in this respect surpassing the much-admired 
Mile. Eugenie Verdier. The latter is the beau-ideal of 
a rose when just on the point of opening, but its beauty 
1s very fleeting, of a few hours’ duration at best, and 
when fully expanded it is an ordinary rose indeed. Julius 
Fenger, of nearly the same color as Captain Christy, is 
yet altogether distinct in shape, being finely cupped, 
while the latter is flat. It may be remarked of both that, 
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like most light-colored roses, their beauty is lasting, the 
flowers being quite presentable for several days. Julius 
Fenger displays this quality in a conspicuous degree, and, 
as the buds open very slowly, it passes through an in- 
finite number of lovely gradations of form, assuming 
each day a new and still more enchanting grace, until at 
last it stands in the full flush of its blushing and unri- 
valed beauty. q 

Charles Darwin proved to be a first-class dark rose» 
unique in color, crimson with an original and peculiar 
brownish tinge. Madame Eugene Verdier is very pleas- 
ing, a large globular, rose-colored flower. Egeria, though 
small, is excellent and distinct, salmon-rose, with petals 
most regularly and beautifully recurved. Lord Bacon, a 
very brilliant crimson rose, gave a few highly-finished 
flowers. Madame Gabriel Luizet was altogether charm- 
ing, and bloomed with greater profusion than any of the 
others; the plant was well branched, and when pruned 
presented a flat surface on the top, which was crowned 
with a dozen large pale-rose flowers, making an effec- 
tive display. This variety, with Ulrich Brunner, Rosy 
Morn, Maurice Bernardin, Lyonnaise and Pierre Notting, 
were persistent bloomers, giving flowers into October. 
Pierre Notting is a rose of great substance, very double 
and of superb form ; in fact, it is too solid and heavy to be 
well upheld by the stems, which weakness mars the effect 
of its appearance. Xavier Olibo was sluggish in starting 
into growth in the spring, consequently did not possess 
sufficient vitality to produce flowers worthy of its reputa- 
tion, but I had the privilege of seeing in the garden of a 
lady amateur, who had sent a joint rose order with me, a 
specimen of Xavier Olibo of wonderful beauty, a gor- 
geous vision of lurid dusky crimson, shaded with soft, 
velvety black ; it is of sumptuous form and faultless sym- 
metry of outline, in a word, the utmost perfection of all 
dark roses. In the same garden I was shown a mag- 
nificent specimen of Merveille de Lyon, which is a rose of 
most astonishing capabilities, when vigorously established ; 
it was massively full and beautifully perfect in form and 
finish. Like all members of the Baronne de Rothschild 
family it holds its flowers firmly erect, a characteristic, 
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by the way, which seems to be prominent in all the high- 
bred roses of recent date. In addition to the English 
roses I also received through a friend a smaller lot of 
plants from Mr. Saul, of Washington, among which were 
two plants each of Her Majesty, American Beauty, Ma- 
dame F. Bruel, Secretaire Nicolas, Mlle. Julie Gaulain, 
&c. These plants have made the most astonishing 
and vigorous growth of any that I have ever received. 
Though the plants were rather small on arrival, yet the 
majority of them have thrown up strong shoots five and 
six feet in height, an astounding result, for which I 
can only account by believing Mr. Saul to bea veritable 
magician, in addition to being, as he certainly is, the 
most genial, high-minded and generous of florists. Amer- 
ican Beauty has proved to be with me an excellent out- 
door rose, has bloomed continuously, producing immense 
flowers of penetrating and delicious fragrance. Its mani- 
fold perfections will be completely crowned should it 
prove to be a hardy sort, or even to be as robust as La 
France. ; 

Only one variety received from Mr. Saul made indiffer- 
ent growth; that was Her Majesty, and I was somewhat 
disappointed. One of the plants grew to the height of 
two feet and a half, while the other “grew smaller by 
degrees, and beautifully less.” They were grafted, and I 
fancy the briers must have been intensely democratic, 
consequently bitterly opposed to monarchial institutions, 
for plant No. 2 kept continually throwing up vigorous pro- 
tests against supporting Her Majesty, in the form of pointed 
red republican suckers. This underground revolution was 
kept up throughout the season and the Munroe doctrine 
applied with such pertinacity that at last the royal usurper 
began to visibly decline, and finally ingloriously abdicated 
by giving up the ghost. Possibly this may have simply 
been an application of the Salic law, for my Emperor of 
Brazil, similarly situated, flourishes in great state. 


I discovered this season that the penstemon is a very 
desirable flower. Among a lot of bulbs and seeds received 
last spring from Lemoine was a packet of penstemon seed 
saved from his unrivaled collection of named sorts. They 
were sown in April, and the plants were in full bloom in 
September, thus showing it to be an annual as well as a 
perennial. The lovely, open, gloxinia-shaped flowers 
come in various shades of crimson, purple, maroon, lilac, 
mauve, pink and vivid rose, some with white throats, 
others self-colored or delicately veined. The. spikes of 
loosely-arranged flowers possessed the graceful habit 
and simple refined beauty so characteristic of lovely wild- 
flowers, while the size, symmetry and brilliant tints be- 
trayed the high-bred qualities fostered by careful selection 
and the patient art of the skillful professional florist. 
Those familiar with the penstemons of ten years ago will 
be surprised to note the vast improvement intelligent cul- 
ture has accomplished. 

Lemoine’s hardy gladioli are a great acquisition, be- 
ing the result of crossing G. purpureo-auratus with fine 
sorts of G. gandavens7s. They are quite distinct from 
the latter, most of them producing very open flowers with 
broad petals. As a rule, they do not equal in size the 
better sorts of gandavenszs, yet they surpass them in 
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richness and striking contrasts of color. Nearly all dis- 
play a very large and conspicuous blotch of purple, 
scarlet or dark maroon bordered with golden yellow, 
which markings at a little distance give them the ap- 
pearance of lovely orchids. The varieties that have 
blgomed with me this season are John Thorpe, a superb 
flower ; Incendie, a fine sort; Marie Lemoine, an ex- 
quisite orchid-like flower; Enfant de Nancy, exceedingly 
rich in color, purplish-crimson, with velvety black shad- 
ings; nothing in the gandavensis section can compare 
with it in richness of color; L’Abbé Gregoire, very fine ; 
Rochambeau, a good’ sort, and Lafayette, a salmon- 
colored flower with purple blotch. In this variety the 
gandavensts type predominates. This class of gladioli 
is termed “hardy,” but I have not had sufficient faith to 
test the matter ; however, the lady amateur to whom I have 
referred made the daring experiment last winter, leaving in 
the open ground a small clump of John Thorpe and an- 
other of gandavenszs sorts; the latter is usually counted 
tender. Strange to say, the hardy John Thorpe 
“shuffled off the mortal coil” so effectually that not 
a committee nor even the entire Society of American 
Florists could have brought him back to life again, 
while the gandavenszs came out of the ordeal unscathed 
and pushed forth in the spring with unwonted vigor. In 
consequence of her experience the lady amateur’s formula 
for the winter treatment of gladioli stands thus: “ Hardy 
gladioli are invariably tender, while tender gladioli are 
perfectly hardy.” 

I have had the very lively pleasure to plant and to see 
in bloom six of Allen’s seedlings, to wit: Emma Thurs- 
by, Bayard Taylor, Stanton, Emerson, Thoreau and John 
Thorpe. The latter is by farthe most floriferous gladiolus 
I have ever seen, a single corm having given seven mag- 
nificent spikes of flowers; the color is striking, a brilliant 
scarlet with white stripes down each petal. Thoreau is a 
grand and very attractive sort; Emerson, a long spike of 
pure white flowers with large crimson blotch; Bayard 
Taylor, a symmetrically arranged spike of beautiful yel- 
low. They are all first-class flowers and cannot fail to be 
highly appreciated by flower-lovers. 

What a glowingly gorgeous flower the Oriental poppy 
is. Nothing can surpass the vivid intensity of its daz- 
zling vermilion-scarlet flowers. The rich, chenille-like 
fringe of plum-colored stamens and the black blotches at 
the base of the petals add much to its beauty and splen-~ 
dor. I never had seen it, but having heard it highly 
spoken of sowed a packet of seed two years ago. Tak-~ 
ing a stroll in the garden one June morning, I saw two 
little French boys peeping over the fence, when one ex- 
claimed with great vivacity: “ Regardez donc cette belle 
Jieur rouge-feu.” J turned in the direction indicated and 
saw across the garden flame-colored flowers nodding in 
the breeze. Nearer inspection revealed the fact that they 
were my long-looked-for poppies, and for once at least 
my expectations were surpassed by the exceeding rich~- 
ness of the flower. It is a hardy perennial and a great 
acquisition for the herbaceous border. 

That grand, old-fashioned flower, the Canterbury-bell, 
is not grown to an extent in keeping with its merits, yet 
what plants bloom with such opulent profusion. I re~ 
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ceived a packet of seed called “ Dean’s Hybrids,” which 
gave a wonderful show of single and double flowers in 
various shades of purple, blue, pink, flesh, mauve and 
white ; with intermediate tints I had fourteen or fifteen 
distinct sorts. I devoted one bed ten by three feet to 
them, and the effect of such masses of flowers was quite 
imposing. 

Reference to this bed calls up a harrowing experience. 
Like Mrs. Bonner’s, my “sufferings also are miscella- 
neous,” but were I suddenly called upon to point out the 
most poignant I would unhesitatingly award the palm to 
cats. Many a morning have I sailied forth to make the 
usual round of my garden and found it strewn with 
wrecks. The fence is too high to be scaled by the vil- 
lage dogs, hence it seems to be chosen, especially on 
moonlight nights, by all the feline acrobats of the neigh- 
borhood as a gymnasium, where ground and lofty tum- 
bling, athletic high-jinks, and all the other disreputable 
antics which depraved and reckless cats are prone to, 
are indulged in. The general effect of their high car- 
nival and mad revels was sad and depressing to contem- 
plate. The brittle stems of carnations, loaded with 
promising rotund buds, lay broken on the ground; my 
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bed of Canterbury-bells a mass of crushed, and broken 
spikes. Serried ranks of choice delphiniums, just ready 
to burst into bloom, showed many a disheveled gap, 
while dahlias and chrysanthemums were stripped of 
hopeful side branches. 

Like the writer of the charming story entitled “ Rais- 
ing Chrysanthemums,” which was concluded in the Sep- 
tember CABINET, many persons are “down” on hens; 
but in my opinion the most destructive creature in the 
garden is a cat. When calmly scanned with a practi- 
cal and philosophic eye the hen question offers a consol- 
ing solution; for whenever forbearance ceases to be a 
virtue, violent hands may be laid upon the hen and its in- 
animate remains be transmuted into a most succulent and 
toothsome pot-pie, which is given an added relish from 
the comforting thought that it was our neighbor’s hen 
and cost us nothing in ready cash, however much it might 
have cost us in heart-burning. Over-scrupulous persons 
would no doubt consider this a foul proceeding, but of 
such we may safely infer that they know nothing of the 
trials and tribulations which form a part of so many gar- 
dening experiences, and consequently their opinion has. 
no value. B..LANCH 


were Eo ALUMS SURPRISES. 


T was a mild day in the middle of October. The foli- 

age was extremely varied and beautiful; the air was 
redolent with the health-giving odors of the pines, oaks 
and hickories, seeming to arise principally from the 
freshly-fallen leaves as we pressed them beneath our feet. 
Here and there the ground was strewn with hickory nuts, 
sweet white-oak acorns and the larger, bitter red-oak 
acorns. Occasionally we found a hardy sprig of aster 
and golden-rod in bloom, notwithstanding we had had 
severe frosts, and the children, miraculously as it seemed 
to them, found two or three violets in bloom. Probably 
the very mild, damp weather had caused the flower-buds, 
packed away for early spring blossoming, to mistake the 
season and venture out at this unusual time. The flower 
stems were very short, as though the little blossoms, 
awakened so suddenly, had not had time to stretch them- 
selves. Mr. Sylvester Baxter, in a short poem, thus 
speaks of them: 

The long procession of beloved flowers 

Has wound its way through spring and summer hours, 

And only the witch-hazel’s flickering light 

Now waits to usher in the winter’s night. 

All else are gone, save, smiling at my feet, 

Some clustered violets look up and greet 

My gaze. They speak: ‘‘ From our fair army’s head 

Turned back have we with message from the dead, 

Or seeming dead. Farewell, and ease thy pain ! 

They all send word, ‘ Next year we come again.’ ” 


In a low place in the woods we came upon a large 
scattering clump of witch-hazel bushes in blossom. This 
was another great surprise, for we did not expect to find 


these flowers so soon, but probably the early frosts had 
unlocked the buds, and now the long, slender, light-yel- 
low petals must needs joyfully burst forth to meet the 
warm sun. The witch-hazel delights in all sorts of rol- 
licking tricks, and one of them is to yield delightfully 
spring-like blossoms after cold weather sets in and other 
plants have long rested from blooming and have cast off 
their leaves and snuggled up all their powers in winter 
quarters; and another trick is to mature its seeds late in 
the next autumn. 

This “find” ended our walk, so full of beauties and 
surprises, and we filled our arms with branches of the 
graceful flowers to take home. We gave some to our 
neighbors, sent some to an invalid friend whom we knew 
loved such things, and in the evening two ladies called 
who had never seen in flower this shrub, so renowned in 
the annals of witchery, so, of course, we gave the re- 
maining branches away, assuring them that the next 
morning we could in ten minutes gather more. But ten 
minutes to the witch-hazel glen would allow no loitering 
by the way. 

We spoke of an article in an old number of one of the 
magazines which we had all read, where the writer tells 
about the mature seed-vessels bursting with a pistol-like 
report and scattering the seeds to a great distance. In a 
few moments, while busily talking, we heard a cracking 
noise, followed by something small and hard striking 
against the wall. We knew in a moment that the witch- 
hazel was at one of its tricks, and the magazine writer’s. 
account was verified. 

The next morning we brought in two large clusters of 
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the flower branches, some leafless and others retaining 
the yellow leaves, and placed them in large vases in op- 
posite corners of the rooms, which were thrown into one 
by a wide sliding-door. One of the bouquets was placed 
before a window, and the light as it fell through the 
dainty yellow blossoms and sere leaves presented a vision 
of indescribable delicacy and beauty. 

When evening came again the very spirit of mischiev- 
ous fun was manifested by these hazel boughs. One 
vase of branches seemed to enter into a playful warfare 
with the other, like two armies of school-boys shooting 
peas at each other with popguns. The reports followed 
each other rapidly, and the pretty, shining brown seeds, a 
little larger than grains of rice and slightly similar in 
form, flew thick and fast from room to room. Some- 
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times the children would get hit upon the head; then 
shouts of laughter would drown the cannonading for a 
while. They said the fairies were playing ball, and it 
would not require a great stretch of the imagination to 
believe that some tricksy earth-spirit was enthroned in 
this delightful bush. This sport was continued far into 
the night. The children gathered up the seeds to 
sow in boxes to watch them grow, expecting them to 
develop in some curious manner different from ordinary 
seeds. 

The pleasure obtained from one little walk cannot be 
fully estimated, as we have no account of how the hazel 
transplanted to other homes behaved, and our enjoyment 
required no particular technical knowledge of plants. 

CoRA E. PEASE, 


AGRICULTURAL ECA PION, 


(\UR agricultural colleges are just now targets for 

much sharp criticism, because the course of instruc- 
tion is broadened out to embrace subjects which seem to 
have little relation to the cultivation of crops. Many of 
the critics, who do most of their farm work in the news- 
papers, seem to be distressed because the students are 
likely to gain some thorough mental discipline. They 
fear that young men who receive substantial intellectual 
training will abandon the farm. While not asserting it 
in set terms, the underlying assumption of their argument 
is that a tiller of the soil ought to know little besides the 
art of cultivating crops. He should be an expert at 
wielding the hoe or guiding the plough, but if he knows 
anything of history, general literature or other subjects 
which are classified under the general name of the Hu- 
manities, he will to that extent be unfitted for agriculture. 
No one with the ordinary collegiate education takes to 
farming, they say, or to any other “ practical”’ calling. 
Liberal education, so-called, draws boys.away from the 
farm, and what is primarily demanded is something that 
will anchor them there. 

Now it is to be observed that few of these critics are 
themselves making a livelihood on the farm, and could 
not be induced to embrace the occupation which they 
are so anxious for the boy to take hold of. Many of 
them, if presented with a well-stocked farm, would starve 
to death in a year or so, if they had no other means of 
support. These newspaper farmers and political farmers 
are the ones who insist on the dignity of agriculture and 
characterize it as the most noble of callings, and yet they 
assert that a liberal education unfits a man for this glor- 
ious work. It is also to be noted that none of those 
critics state in a definite way just what should be 
taught in agricultural schools. Not one of them, so 
far as we have seen, has laid down any curriculum, 
and it might be instructive to examine a course of 
study evolved by them as the ideal one for an agri- 
cultural college. 

Certainly this would be no easy task. A thorough far- 
mer should know some chemistry, and yet no farmer 


can be enough of a chemist to make an analysis of any 
soil, fertilizer or farm product unless he should devote 
himself to the work continually. He should know some- 
thing of the anatomy and physiology of his stock. He 
should be able to study with intelligence the destructive 
and the helpful insects which meet him at every turn. He 
should be familiar with the general laws of plant growth. 
He should know something of the rocks from which the 
soil of his acres has been made. He needs a rudimen- 
tary training in many natural sciences, but he cannot be 
an expert in all or any. What he wants are general prin- 
ciples, and he must trust to others to do the fine work in 
chemistry, geology, zoology, botany, entomology and the 
like. In connection with these scientific studies why not 
give the basis of a broad general culture? If such train- 
ing makes men of wider sympathies and enables them 
to wield a wider influence, why deny it to one who is to 
pass his life on a farm? A merchant or banker with 
such a mental discipline may not be aided by it directly 
in the prosecution of his business, but he is a man of 
more consequence and higher repute, and so would be a 
farmer. 

The details of farm work are to be learned on a farm. 
Agricultural schools which teach the art of farming as dis- 
tinct from the science of agriculture, just as industrial 
schools instruct boys in any mechanical trade, are insti- 
tutions of different grade. Agricultural colleges should 
not be called upon to give instruction largely in the me- 
chanical details of farm work. Their expensive equip- 
ment can be put to higher use. Men of mark in various 
fields of science are not needed to do the work of farm 
laborers. If agricultural colleges turn out graduates who 
are well grounded in agricultural science, and who, in ad- 
dition, are men with a grasp of mind which enables them 
to fill places which give them larger opportunities for use- 
fulness than the farm now affords, they are doing good 
work. 

That the farm does not offer an adequate field for the 
activities of the enterprising graduates is the fault of ag- 
riculture and not of the colleges. —PAzladelphia Press. 
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HREE people alone in a country house 
Under the mighty hills ; 

Three people living the quiet life 
That daily duty fills; 

Three voices to join in the holy hymns 
That hallow the evening air, 

Three hearts to whisper their secret wants, 
Aside from the household prayer. 


A fair young face, like an early flower 
With the dew upon it yet ; 
A fresh young heart that had nought behind 
Which it would fain forget. 
Another face, still in youthful bloom, 
But stirred with the vague unrest 
‘Which sees a want in the present hour, 
And yearns for the future’s best. 


‘The third had a shadow across her brow, 
But a smile in her earnest eyes, 

Like the light on those solemn mountain scenes, 
Under the sunset skies, 

Which make us think of life’s toil and pain, 
And patience and wasted love, 

But only as notes in the psalm to which 
God’s angels march on above. 


The lassie, she gathered the heather bells 
And sang to herself the while, 

With some bonnie thought in her girlish heart 
That spoke in unconscious smile. 

“ The dower of my life is nearly won. 
And the world is complete for me, 

When the house is finished on Sunnybrae, 
And Jamie returns from sea.” 


And the lad he clambered the mighty hills, 
And wrestled with wind and rain ; 
And dreamed of the heights Fame keeps for those 
Who will pay her price of pain. 
“T will win to her proudest peak,” said he, 
And his bold brown hair waved free.. 
‘“‘T will write my name on the page of Time, 
And men shall remember me!” 


The mother she sat in her wee brown house, 
And toiled at her spinning-wheel 
Or crooned a psalm as she went about 
Attending the household meal. 
“My past was happy! God keeps it still ! 
Behind Heaven’s golden gate, 
But praise His name, He gives work to do, 
As long as He bids us wait!” —Selected, 


Peete PS ADS. WEDDING JOCKEY. 


HE rows of polished pewter dishes shone on the 
shelves of the high buffet, the fire blazed in the 
huge fireplace, the sunshine fell in waves upon the white, 
sanded floor, and the tall, oak-cased clock in the corner 
ticked with accustomed regularity, as pretty Patty Hemp- 
stead paced to and fro spinning one September morning 
more than one hundred years ago. The young girls of 
these days would doubtless scorn the humble household 
occupation in which Miss Patty was engaged, but none of 
them could look handsomer or more graceful than she 
did, her trim, slender figure set off by the white, dimity 
short gown and the calamanco petticoat, and her long 
golden curls tossing with every movement of the fairy, 
springy feet and white arms. 

As the great wheel-rim revolved at every stroke of the 
ashen pin given carelessly by the fair hands, the young 
spinner kept time by singing in a clear, sweet voice, whose 
very echo was music, a quaint refrain which seemed to 
accord with something that was on her mind that morn- 
ing: 

‘* The mermaid rose from her coral sea-bed ; 
And what shall I wear to-day, she said. 
Oh, I will wear a dress of sea-zreen moss, 
And my hair I will comb it @ /a gros.” 


One after another of the soft rolls of wool disappeared, 
until the spindle was laden with a spherical bunch of 


yarn white enough to be used in knitting a pair of stock- 
ings for Patty’s own slender feet; then suddenly the 
whirring and the singing ceased simultaneously, and the 
girl—she was only eighteen—exclaimed : 

‘“* Mother, what sha// I wear? Do tell me; and only 
think, it’s to-morrow night.” 

Many a woman has asked the same question before 
and since Patty Hempstead’s day, but certainly none ever 
felt a greater solicitude and anxiety regarding the ‘‘ where- 
withal she should be clothed” than Patty did on this par- 
ticular morning in the fall of 1780. The occasion she re- 
ferred to was a ball and reception that was to be given 
the officers of the French fleet at the Assembly Rooms 
by the citizens of New London. Lafayette, Rochambeau 
and the rest of that brilliant coterie were expected to be 
present; but Patty thought more about a certain young 
naval officer named Reuben Saltonstall than she did of 
any of those foreign dignitaries. 

He would be there, and Patty was eminently desirous 
of looking “becoming,” so that Lieutenant Saltonstall 
should not be ashamed of her. Then, too, if she should 
be asked to dance with Lafayette or Rochambeau, she 
was sure she did not wish to “look like a dowdy,” as she 
expressed it, for Patty was quite as proud and vain as a 
young and beautiful woman is apt to be. 

The question perplexed her more than you can guess. 
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It was during the dark days of the Revolution, and money 
was scarce in the colonies except among a few of the 
richest families. In this case, however, it was not owing 
to any lack of means, for Squire Joshua Hempstead was 
one of the heavy citizens of the seaport town. The trou- 
ble was there was nothing to buy. 

For days and days they had been expecting at Elnathan 
Popplewait’s wharf a ship from Europe laden with a 
quantity of shawls, muslins, silks and laces, as well as 
more material necessities, but they waited in vain, for 
either unpropitious winds or some of King George’s 
cruisers kept the merchant vessel from her destined port. 
The ball was now close at hand, and if the Mary Ann 
should come in that very day it would be too late to 
manufacture any of its cargo into a ball-room dress. 

“Oh, dear, what shall I wear?” cried Patty, tapping 
her red-heeled shoes upon the floor impatiently. “I am 
worse off than the mermaid, for she did have a moss 
gown, and I have none that’s fit to wear.” 

“There’s your old India muslin,” suggested Mrs. 
Hempstead. “It might be——’”’ 

“Don’t speak of it; I wouldn’t be seen in that- dress 
again for all the world,” said Patty, almost with tears in 
her eyes. “I would sooner stay away from the ball.” 

“‘Do you remember the white satin petticoat made with 
the long train, that I was married in? ’’ asked Mrs. Hemp- 
stead, thoughtfully. 

“Why, that is the very thing. Why haven’t we 
thought of it before? The train can be festooned so that 
it will not embarrass me when dancing and other changes 
can be made if desired,” and Patty’s face brightened. 

“Now, if you only had a jacket or short gown to wear 
over it, I don’t see why you wouldn’t be fixed,” observed 
her mother, as she puiled out a drawer of the big chest 
and proceeded to unfold the satin petticoat that had not 
been worn for years and was quite as good as new. 

“T have it! I have it!” shouted Patty, springing away 
with such a whirlwind of a rush as to startle quiet Mrs. 
Hempstead. 

She returned in a short time, carrying in her hands a 


_ sky-blue satin waistcoat heavily embroidered with silver 


thread. 

“What in the world are you going to do with that, 
Patty Hempstead ?” exclaimed her mother. “It is your 
grandsire’s waistcoat, child, the very one he wore at the 
court of George II. when he was presented to Queen 
Caroline.” 

“And I, Colonel Hempstead’s granddaughter, will 
wear it at the reception of the Marquis de Lafayette,” 
said the beautiful girl, her face all aglow. “See, it fits 
as well as though it was made for me. A few snips of the 
shears will make it all right.” 

“And it becomes you marvelously well, though I would 
not say aught to increase your vanity,” observed Mrs. 
Hempstead, as she stood off a short distance and con- 
templated with motherly pride the strikingly picturesque 
figure. 

“T wish I knew what Polly Shaw is going to wear,” 
said Patty, walking back and forth, and pausing now and 
then to give a sly peep into the large mirror on the 
wall. 


«She cannot wear her grandfather’s waistcoat, whatever 
else she wears, for he was never at court,” answered her 
mother. 

‘* The mermaid rose from her coral sea-bed ; 
And what shall I wear to-day, she said,” 


hummed Patty, as she ran upstairs to her own room. 

It would be impossible to tell how many times Patty 
tried on that satin waistcoat, adapting it to the softer out- 
lines of her graceful form, and how little by little her care- 
ful snippings transformed the old-time relic into a jaunty 
“jockey” or jacket that might have graced any lady at 
the court of His Majesty George III. But you can ima- 
gine Miss Patty, when the ball night arrived, dressed in 
her white satin petticoat and the sky-blue waistcoat, her 
hair drawn high over a cushion and allowed to fall in 
ringlets behind, where it was confined by a string of 
pearls (also an heirloom), a bunch of asters at one side, 
long kid gloves on her hands and a band of black velvet 
round her white throat. 

_As she stood waiting in the hall for her father’s coach, 
a box addressed to her was left at the door. Patty opened 
it with eager fingers, for she recognized the handwriting, 
and after unfolding wrap after wrap of tissue paper, finally 
came to an elegant gilt and ivory fan, its edges ornament- 
ed with swans’-down and the face embellished with pink 
and yellow shepherds and shepherdesses. 

“Oh, what a beauty!” exclaimed Patty, “and how™ 
thoughtful Reuben was !” 

The next moment she heard her father calling her 
name. 

That stately assembly has passed into history, and we 
have not the time to reproduce in detail the glories of that 
evening, how grandly the building and grounds were illu- 
minated, how carriages rolled and grated on the gravel 
walks and negro servants in white kid gloves handed out 
ladies in velvet and satin, and how the two distinguished 
men, Lafayette and Rochambeau, both toasted the bright 
eyes of Miss Patty in the spiral-stemmed champagne 
glasses of the time. 

“Grande ciel/” exclaimed the gallant Rochambeau, 
“where has such a beauty been kept all this time? It’s 
a sin and a shame to hide such a light under a bushel.” 

“Tt has not been hid, as my young friend, Lieuten- 
ant Saltonstall, can testify,” observed Lafayette, as he 
turned with a smile to a noble-looking young officer who 
wore the uniform of the navy. 

“ Pardieu! mats mademozselle est adorable. She will 
beat all the grand dames at court. I did not suppose I 
should see so beautiful a woman in America. There 
must be blood somewhere,” said Rochambeau. 

“Tt is young blood, count. Youth is always fair.” 

“Not like that, marquis,” returned the count, ‘“ not 
like that.” 

It was all like a dream of enchantment to Patty, and 
she was more than satisfied. She did not have a single 
rival, not even Polly Shaw, and when she danced a 
minuet with Lafayette everybody asked who that beauti- 
ful girl was. 

“ How lovely you are to-night, Patty!’’ whispered the 
lieutenant, as he led her away from the marquis, her 
cheeks still flushed from the compliments of the gallant 
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Frenchman. 
dress ?” 

Patty tapped his lips with her fan. 
should never ask a woman how she dresses. 
never asked Cinderella.” 

“ True, but he might never have lost her if he had, and 
been to all the trouble of hunting for the mate of the sil- 
ver slipper.” 

“ Well, I will tell you, but not to-night,” she whispered. 

And Patty did tell him not long after, and when he had 
heard the story her lover answered: ‘‘ Well, you never 


“And where did you get that elegant 


“ Ungallant, you 
The prince 
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looked so handsome in your life as in that dress, and your 
grandfather’s waistcoat shall be your wedding short gown. 
It is my wish.” 

So it happened that Patty Hempstead wore her grand- 
sire’s waistcoat on her bridal day, and there are those liv- 
ing to-day who remember hearing old people say that she 
was the most beautiful bride they ever saw. Her husband 
took her with him to Europe shortly after their marriage, 
and her grace and beauty won her many flattering com- 
pliments alike at the court of Louis XVI. and that of 
George III. FF. M; Comey: 
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«ie IN’T them posies purty?” inquired the driver, 

A as he reined in the ponies, giving us an oppor- 
tunity to see and smell real carnations that bloomed so 
bravely in the new unsettled Western prairie, in spite of 
hot winds and lack of rain. ’ 

Carnations, a whole bed of them, the first we had seen 
for months; a homesick soul surely lived in that tiny 
box-cabin, minus all comforts and denied the luxury of 
shade. 

“Oh, how lovely and so fragrant,’ exclaimed Marcia, 
climbing out of the lumbering wagon, and, going straight 
up to the beauties, she bent over them, inhaling their spicy 
fragrance delightedly. 

“You likes de pinks, laty,” and a stout German woman 
came down the walk, with scissors in hand and a smile of 
welcome lighting up the homely features. 

“ Like them, I love them, for a twofold reason, because 
of their beauty and because they remind me of home. 
Are you going to sell me a cluster?’’ and Marcia held 
out a silver coin, which was gently refused. 

“I am going to geef you some of dem pinks. De 
fraulein speaks right, dey are lofely an’ dey be gute for de 
heartache; old Gretchen find dem so. All my life I wor- 
ship de lofely blooms, given us by de gute God, an’ de 
carnation be de flower my betrothed love best in de 
Faderland. 

‘* Many happy hours we spend in our little yard tending 
de pinks. When he leafe me desolate ant cross de ocean 
to be head gardener for a rich man in dis land, he pluck 
a crimson carnation, an’ say: 

««« By detime dey bloom again I hope to hafe mein own 
Gretchen in a home over dere. Don’t weep, fraulein, 
surely de flowers bloom in ‘Meriky as well as in de 
Faderland.’ 

“He left me lonely. I wait one, two, three, even five 
year, an’ he be too poor to get a home yet; den I get to- 
geder my property, which was so little, an’ cross de ocean 
to find my liebe. 

“Ach ! mein heart sink when I see de change in him. 
De ruddy cheeks were pale; mein liebe was marked for 
death. 


“ T get married to him, an’ work day an’ night to make 
his last days easy. 

“ Efery time I go to market I do without somedings, to 
get a clove pink for de poor, weak, thin hand to hold. 
Somedimes I get a dark red, den a canary, rose-color or 
pink; he lofe de pure white ones, too. 

“Somebody tell us of a chance to get land inde West by 
comin’ to live on it. I manage to get mein husban’ here 
an’ wid mein own han’s make dis hoose, but, virst of all, 
I digs de sod to plant de pinks. 

“We see hard times, so far away from eferybody, an’ we 
hafe so leetle money to buy friends. 

“TI worked to get things warm before winter, Wilhelm 
cough so much. 

“‘ De carnations grow lofely ; before de frost come I cover 
dem wid dry prairie grass. Joost before de snows I 
spread old carpet over de whole bed. 

“ De winter’s winds an’ blizzards were severe; many 
dimes I get frozen an’ hafe mooch trouble to keep de cold 
from my sick hoosban, but he life thro it all, an’ de spring 
days bring him new hope. 

“ But, laty, he only life to see de pinks in bloom. Oh, so 
bootiful dey were de mornin’ he opened his eyes upon de 
glory of de shinin’ angels an’ better home. In his dear 
hand he held tight a pure white carnation, 

“JT was alone, and could not think the messenger had 
come for mein liebe. 

“Ach! it is not for Gretchen to sadden sweet young 
souls like you, dear young laty. Wilhelm is happy. He 
sleeps just over the way, and Gretchen never ceases to be 
thankful dat she coom to dis new land in time to make 
bright his last days. 

“J calls de pinks Wilhelm’s flower, an’ his grave is de 
place where dey love to bloom. Here is de nosegay.” 

And Marcia held out her hand for the blossoms, un- 
able to speak for tears of sympathy. 

“A safe an’ gute journey to you, laties,” and Gretchen 
grasped our hands warmly, and we drove off regretfully, 
looking back at the kindly, faithful woman living so 
bravely her solitary life, away on the lonely prairie, far 
from home and kindred. ELLA GUERNSEY. 
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Table-Scarf, with Honey-Comb Stitch and 
Applique Border. 


NSTEAD of using the ordinary method of darning for 
filling the groundwork of appliqué, or outline embroi- 
dery, the honey-comb stitch is found more desirable be- 
cause of its novelty and is equally as simple and pretty, as 
it forms a network over the material on which the design 
is embroidered. 
It is worked in button-hole stitch, leaving a space of a 


acorns of brown velvet, and the stems and acorn cups 
embroidered with embroidery silk, using knot-stitch 
for the cups. Natural oak leaves of various sizes will 
furnish the pattern. After they are cut from the velvet 
arrange them on the satin band as shown in the design, 
or in whatever way seems most appropriate to the width 
and length of the band used. Baste them carefully on 
the satin to keep them perfectly smooth until fastened by 
button-holing the edges, and this should be done with 
sewing-silk the color of the velvet. The leaves should be 
veined with Japanese gold thread, which does not tarnish 
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quarter of an inch between each stitch of the first 
row; the stitches of the following row are worked half 
way between, as shown in our illustration, and the 
honey-comb appearance is given by looping the needle 
under the stitch of the row that has just been fin- 
ished, and drawing it down slightly when taking the 
stitch for the row that is to be worked, thus making 
a network. 

An appliqué design of acorns and oak leaves cut from 
velvet is pretty on gold-colored satin and filled in with 
honey-comb stitch, using a deeper shade of gold em- 
broidery silk, or else that of golden brown. The 
oak leaves should be of deep leaf-green velvet, the 


by exposure to the air and light, and comes in skeins of 
fifteen yards at fifteen cents a skein. 
Such an appliquéd band forms a beautiful decoration 


for the ends of an olive-green felt table-scarf, which | 


should be lined with gold-colored sateen and the band 
placed about three inches from the end of the scarf so 
the felt will show below as well as above it. The ends 
are finished with tassels made of chenille and gilt filigree 
work ; they are about three inches deep and the combina- 
tion of metal and chenille gives them a very rich and 
antique appearance. 
dants are also very handsome for such uses. 

M. E. WHITTEMORE. 


Chenille tassels with tinsel pen- 
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WaLL-POCKET FOR PAPERS. 


Wall-Pocket for Papers. > 


PRETTY paper-holder is made of a piece of mat- 
A ting, such as comes around tea-boxes, with a pocket 
of cardinal plush arranged on it. 

Fold the edges of the matting over a piece of paste- 
board measuring twelve by fourteen inches, and baste it to 
the pasteboard with just enough long stitches to hold 
it until the lining is fastened on the back. 

Cut a piece of cardinal cambric the size of the paste- 
board, and turn the edges down half an inch on all the 
sides. Sew this fold to keep it in position and then glue 
the lining to the back of the holder. 

Cover the portion of the matting which will not be 
covered by the pocket with what is known as “ flittering,”’ 
a process which consists in first giving a coat of shellac 
and immediately sprinkling gilt powder over this. A 
bright and sparkling effect similar to that seen on picture- 
frames is thus produced. The powder must be sprinkled 
as soon as the shellac is applied or, as it dries very quick- 
ly, the small particles of gilt will not adhere. 

A Japanese reed splasher will furnish material to cover 
the holder if the matting cannot easily be obtained, and 
this is prettily decorated in a similar manner with fire- 
red powder. 

Cut a strip of cardinal plush the shape of the pocket 
shown in our illustration, line it with cambric, finish the 
upper edge with a silk cord and sew the sides and lower 
edge firmly and neatly to the matting. Fasten a small 
brass ring on each upper corner, and through these rings 
slip a bamboo rod sixteen inches long. Suspend the 
holder by a silk cord, and fasten a full bow of cardinal 
satin ribbon on one corner. The peacock feathers which 
decorate the pocket are painted in natural colors, but 
embroidered designs are also appropriate and pretty. 


S. A. WRAY. 
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Lamp-Screen. 


LAMP-SCREEN is not only an ornament, but also 
A an article of real use and comfort. The brass 
standards with banner-rod, similar to the one shown in 
the accompanying illustration, can be obtained for from 
35 to 50 cents, according to size and finish. The base is 
of polished brass and the ornament at the top is of the 
natural color of the cat-tails. 

The screen is very prettily made of lavender satin, 
with a spray of passion-vine embroidered on it in the 
natural colors. A band of fancy ribbon is sewed across 
the bottom and the figures in it outlined with gold thread. 
Small gilt rings with silk tassels tied in them are sewed 
across as a finish to the lower edge. 

A design of buttercups and grasses, worked with rib- 
bosene and embroidery silks on green grosgrain, also 
makes a very pretty screen. 

Or the green silk can be covered on one side with 
bolting-cloth, on which a spray of sweet-peas has been 
painted. This is a very delicate decoration, the beauty 
of which is enhanced by the green silk underneath, 
which serves as a background to the design, and the 
bolting-cloth gives the whole a very shimmering frost- 
like appearance. 

Line the silk with yellow satin and fasten on the lower 
edge a row of silk balls with tinsel tops. These ball 
tassels are very ornamental and cost but four cents apiece. 

Bs. 
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Vase for Grasses. 


‘A MONG tthe exhibits at the American Institute Fair 

this season are some very ingenious arrangements 
of Mexican mosses and lichens. A Quaker bonnet, a 
miniature well-sweep with its moss-covered bucket, and 
various other objects are faithfully represented, but the 
design which presents the most attractions, because of its 
practical use and real beauty, is a vase for dried grasses. 
It is an exceedingly pretty thing and could easily be 
made by any person of moderate ingenuity. The beaati- 
ful lichens found upon the rocks all through our country 
will furnish an abundance of material. 

The style of the vase is rather antique or urn-shaped. 
It is about thirteen inches high, with a straight neck from 
two and a half to three inches in diameter and four 
inches deep. There is an abrupt bulge where the neck is 
joined to the lower part of the vase, the diameter being 
fully twice as much as that of the neck, say six and one- 
half inches, and this slopes to the bottom of the vase, 
the diameter of which is, perhaps, five inches. Square 
handles project from the top of the vase and are fastened to 
the bulge. The shape had evidently been made of paste- 
board and a lining of bright-colored paper used to cover 
the seams inside. The outside was completely covered 
with flat lichens so neatly glued that no portion of the 
paste-board could be seen. 

Filled with plumes of the Eulal/a Faponzca, that most 
beautiful of all grasses for winter bouquets, such a vase 
would be very ornamental. S. 


Tissue Flowers. 


LOWERS made of tissue paper still remain a popular 
F fancy, and specimens of all degrees of beauty are to 
be seen, as well as some very clumsy productions; but 
really beautiful and natural-looking flowers can be made 
if enough care is taken in their construction. 

For those who do not know how to make these flowers, 
which are so useful in holiday decorations, we give the 
following directions, prepared from C. E. Bentley’s in- 
structions for tissue-flower making : 

The finest imported tissue paper should be used, and 
it can be obtained for two cents a sheet in nearly all the 
delicate colors. Some special colors, such as poppy-red, 
cost eight cents a sheet. Branched rose leaves are three 
cents; single leaves one cent each. 

The petals, whether to be used separately or as slips, 
are cut by folding the paper until a number of thicknesses 
can be cut at once. Most forms are cut from paper 
folded so as to make eight thicknesses. This can be 
done by doubling it, making two, doubling that, making 
four, and doubling that again to make eight; but that is 
not the best way, as it makes the crease of the last fold 
four thicknesses and the petals will be uneven. The right 
way is to take a square piece the proper size for the in- 
tended form, double two corners together to make a 
diagonal fold and bring both the corners of this fold to 
the centre to meet the third corner, thus forming a square. 
Make a diagonal fold in this to correspond with the two 
folds already in it and you have a triangular-shaped piece 
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resembling the folds of a fan. Be careful to have the 
folded edges come even with one another; this is not so 
important with the cut edges. 

The points of the petals toward the centre of the flower 
are usually of a different tint from the outer end, and to 
produce this effect the paper must be tinted. The best 
and simplest method of doing this is to cut the squares of 
paper and before folding them lay them on the table and, 
with a small ball or wad of cotton dipped in a dry pow- 
dered color, rub round and round in the centre of the 
squares. A very little of the powder is sufficient, and the 
tints so obtained are very delicate and blend perfectly into 
the color of the paper. For darkening the centre of a 
poppy use a powder of Vandyke brown with a little ivory 
black ; for the outside petals of the pink tea-rose use 
chrome yellow with a little French chalk, and the same 
for the inner petals of the full-blown double rose. For 
the centre of a snowball use chrome green and French 
chalk. For a yellow rose use chrome yellow with a little 
carmine. A few trials will teach you how to obtain any 
desired tint. 

In some cases, as the outer edges of the inner petals of 
the full-blown double pink rose, it is necessary to supple- 
ment the tinting with staining, which is done wet. Take 
the petals just as cut and dip them in water, and while 
still wet dip the edges into another little saucer containing 
water in which a little carmine has been dissolved. The 
carmine will run in a little from the edge here and there, 
giving the irregular and delicately blended shading of 
pink and white seen in the natural flower. While wet 
the petals will look perhaps rather limp and discouraged, 
but they will dry out all right. 

The tea-rose is one of the flowers most successfully 
imitated in paper. Four forms are used for this and each 
is to be cut four times, using three or four shades of 
paper; the darkest for the smallest size, as these form 
the centre of the rose, and the lightest for the fourth size, 
which form the outer petals. Before folding the largest 
square it should be tinted in the centre with chrome yel- 
low and chaik if you are making a pink rose. 

The paper for the smallest petals or first form should 
be three inches square and the three sizes following 
should each be one-half inch larger. Cut each folded - 
square in a deep scallop, leaving uncut only about three- 
quarters of an inch from the point. Open those of the 
largest size and cut all the way down to the centre, as 
these outside petals must be used separately. 

To form the rose, first make a centre by twisting a 
small ball of cotton into the end of a piece of covered 
stem wire, and cover it with paper to match the darkest 
slips or scallops, gumming it a little to make it hold 
firmly. Now string the first set of slips on the wire stem, 
then the second, then the third; then, holding in the left 
hand the ball forming the centre, run the first slip up 
close to the ball and proceed to turn the separate petals 
up over the ball one after another, each succeeding petal 
lapping a little over the preceding one, and each held in 
place by the forefinger of the left hand. When all the 
petals of this slip are brought up as described, slip up 
another and repeat until they are all brought up closely 
around the centre. Slightly gum the edges of the last 
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row of petals about half way up where they lap to make 
them keep their position. 

Next curl the edges of the outer rows of petals by hold- 
ing a knife so that the blade presses against your thumb, 
and then drawing the paper two or three times between 
the blade and thumb. The petals will curl over to- 
ward the side the knife is on. The blade must not be 
sharp, as it is to rub the paper and not to cut it. Witha 
pair of tweezers open out the inner petals that were fold- 
ed up over the ball, beginning at the outside and proceed- 
ing toward the centre. Now for the outer rows of petals, 
which were cut to be used separately. Curl these before 
putting them on, and crimp the pointed ends a little at 
each side to make them cup-shaped. Cut a short slit in 
the point of each petal, to allow it to surround the stem. 
With a little thick gum attach the petals, three in a row, 
around the rose, and in the next row allow the petals to 
come in spaces between those of the first row, and the 
third row between those of the second row. This is 
usually enough, but a few more petals may be added if 
a larger rose is desired. Finish the rose with a calyx and 
seed-pod, which it is best to purchase already made. 
The seed-pods are four cents a dozen. Wind a small 
strip of gummed tissue paper around the stem to hold 
the seed-pod in place, and continue it down to cover the 
stem, or use the tubular rubber stem which comes for 
this purpose. Arrange branched leaves with them. 

The petals of a full-blown double rose are cut similar 
to those used for the rose just described, with the addi- 
tion of a fifth form, consisting of a set of larger petals, for 
which the paper is folded in six thicknesses. All the 
petals should be tinted before folding, and after cutting 
should be taken apart and stained. Series 1, 2, 3 and 
5 are to be goffered. This is done by placing the petals 
on a cushion of cotton, and the goffering tool, which is a 
very smooth stick of rounded shape, is pressed firmly 
down a slight distance from the edge and drawn down 
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toward the pointed end of the petal, which causes the 
edges projecting beyond the tool to curl up in a crinkled 
form. The same process is repeated for the other edge 
of the petal. Then turn the petals over, and, using the 
sharp edge of the tool, make a sharp crease down the cen- 
tre of the petals. This causes a different crinkle. 

Take three or four each of Nos. 5, 3, 2 and 1 and make 
into sets by laying one on top of another, beginning with 
the largest size, attaching each to the one below by a 
touch of thick gum at the pointed end of the petal, mak- 
ing a pile or set of twelve to fifteen petals with their gof- 
fered edges turned down. Crease the whole set down 
the centre from the pointed toward the other end, bring- 
ing the edges together and securing them with gum, 
making a fold in the pointed end, running part way from 
the point toward the centre of the petals. 

Now, taking a rose centre, gum five of the sets of 
petals, as described above, around the centre. Gum, 
separate petals, No. 5, against the lower part, in the 
spaces between the sets of petals just gummed on. 

Take five petals of No. 4, and having curled the outer 
ends and crimped the edges a little near the pointed ends, | 
gum them slightly on the edges and paste them together 
to form aslip by lapping the edge of one petal over the 
next until the five are pasted together. Make two of 
these slips and bring them up close against the back of 
the rose and finish with calyx and seed-pod. 

A full-blown double rose is a difficult flower to describe 
and may require considerable practice to make it success- 
fully. 

Buds and half-opened flowers are made much in the 
same way, except that the outer petals are left off and 
the ends of the calyx brought up more. A little study of 
the natural flower will be of great assistance. 

Poppies, snowballs, carnations and chrysanthemums 
can all be very faithfully copied with the tissue flowers, 
and the work when fully understood is very fascinating. 


HOUSEKEEPING. 


To Corn Beef. 

Put thirteen pounds of common salt in a can and fill 
it almost full of water, add three pints of molasses and 
one-fourth of a pound of saltpetre that has been dissolved 
on the stove. Stir them together and when cold pour 
them over the beef. The smoked beef can be put in 
~ with it to pickle. 

Cabbage Dressing. 

The yolk of one egg, two teaspoonfuls of oil, one of 
mustard, a little salt and three tablespoonfuls of vinegar. 
Beat the yolk well, then add half the vinegar, the mus- 
tard, salt and a little white pepper. Put over the fire and 
stir till it thickens, then beat smooth and add the rest of 
the vinegar and the oil. Butter will answer in the place 
of oil, but it is not quite as good, as it congeals when cold. 


Grandmother’s Pickles. 
To each hundred cucumbers use one pint of salt, and 
pour on boiling water sufficient to cover the whole. Cover 


them tightly to prevent the steam from escaping, and let 
them stand for twenty-four hours. They should then be 
taken out and wiped perfectly dry, being careful not to 
break the skin, and placed in the jar in which they are to 
be kept. Boil the spices with the vinegar and pour it 
overthem. Keep them tightly covered, and in two weeks. 
they will be ready for use. 
Graham Muffins. 

One pint of graham flour, two tablespoonfuls of melted 
lard, two heaping teaspoonfuls of baking-powder, water 
or milk to make a batter just thin enough to run, a little 
salt. Bake fifteen minutes in gem pans in a hot oven. 

Trifles. 

Three well-beaten eggs, a saltspoon of salt, flour 
enough for a stiff paste. Roll out and cut into very thin 
cakes and fry in hot lard. Spread half of them with jelly 
or jam and cut three round holes in the other half and 
use them for the upper crusts or covers. 
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Mary’s Macaroons. 
One cup of hickory-nut meats, one cup of sugar, three 
tablespoonfuls of flour, whites of two eggs, and a little 
lemon extract. Drop on white paper, and bake in a slow 


oven. 
Cottage Pudding. 


One cup of sugar, one egg, one cup of sweet milk, three 
tablespoonfuls of melted butter, one tablespoonful of 
baking-powder, two and a half cups of flour. Bake about 
forty minutes. Eat with a sauce while warm. 

Poor Man’s Cake. 

Two cups of light bread dough, one cup of sugar, 
three-fourths of a cup of butter, three eggs and one tea- 
spoonful of cinnamon, one cup of seeded raisins, a little 
grated nutmeg, one teaspoonful of soda dissolved in two 
tablespoonfuls of tepid water. Beat it well and let it rise. 
When light, bake in a slow oven. 

Ladies’ Cake. 

Three cups of powdered sugar, one large cup of but- 
ter, one cup of sweet milk, four cups of flour, one tea- 
spoonful of cream of tartar, one-half a teaspoonful of 
soda and the whites of eight eggs. Stir the butter to a 
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cream, ‘add the sugar gradually and stir well; then put 
in the milk. Sift the cream of tartar and soda with the 
flour three times and stir it in a little at a time, reserving 
the whites of the eggs for the last, unless the batter seems 
too thick to stir easily; in that case part of the eggs can 
be put in in alternation with the rest of the flour, but the 
greater part should be reserved for the last. The whites 
should be beaten very stiff and added to the cake after 
the most of the stirring has been given it. Flavor with 
bitter almond and bake one hour. 


Silver Cake. 

One-half cup of butter, two cups powdered sugar, three 
cups of flour, one cup of cold water, whites of four eggs, one 
scant teaspoonful of soda and two heaping ones of cream 
of tartar or three rounded teaspoonfuls of baking-powder. 

Gold Cake. 

One-third of a cup of butter, two cups of powdered 
sugar, one cup of cold water, three cups of flour, yolks of 
four eggs with one whole egg well beaten. Same amount 
of soda and cream of tartar as directed for the silver cake. 


Mrs. C. G. HERBERT. 


NOTES AND 


New Dahlias.—At the recent exhibition of flowers at 
the American Institute there was a creditable display of 
dahlias from Messrs, Hallock & Thorpe, and two fine 
seedlings, never before exhibited, from the bulb and seed 
farm of C. L. Allen & Co., Jamesport, N. Y. The first, 
Helen, is a great acquisition, it being a seedling from 
Guiding Star. It partakes of the character of the parent, 
so far as the shape of petal and color goes. But the 
flower is larger, a very pure white, possessing great 
depth of petal, beautifully cupped and high in the centre. 
The flowers are borne on long foot-stalks, a desirable fea- 
ture and a useful one, if the flowers are wanted for vases. 
It received the society’s medal of excellence. Linnzus, 
the other new seedling, is one of the best in the long list 
of desirable varieties. The plant is of medium height 
and strong. The flowers are clear pink, large and entirely 
free from coarseness. The centre is most admirable, 
being completely filled, compact, symmetrical and well 
elevated, giving the flower a perfect outline. It is a most 
profuse bloomer, and the flowers are on foot-stalks of 
sufficient length to give them prominence over the plant; 
in fact, from the abundance of bloom the foliage is scarce- 
ly noticed. This plant has not had other than ordinary 
field culture. When well managed it cannot but make a 
grand display. 

Speaking of dahlias leads us to remark their tendency 
to sport, which we have noticed this season more than in 
any previous one, whether owing to climatic or other 
conditions we are unable to say, and it is sufficient for the 
present to state the facts. The most noticeable of the 
plants so peculiarly affected is John Thorpe; its beautiful 
rosy-lilac flowers have, in some instances, come one-half 
white, in others a pure white centre with rosy margin, 
making it singularly beautiful. The idea of John Thorpe 
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sporting seems perfectly ridiculous ; we supposed of all 
flowers this would prove constant, hence the selection of 
name ; but that it should show the white feather baffles 
our understanding. We have no longer any confidence in 


names, 4 
~ & 


Capital is the name of a new pea that is on the road to 
distinction, and bids fair to be well up in the list of good 
varieties for the vegetable garden. It is a sport from Lit- 
tle Gem ; in habit it is midway between that old favorite 
and American Wonder. It is some days earlier than 
Little Gem, more prolific, and is a good filler. The pea 
is large, blue, nearly smooth, and from what we know of 
it we think that'market gardeners will find it a desirable 
acquisition. It originated on Long Island, where it is 
being thoroughly tested. It will not be put in the market 
for one or two years yet. 


* 
* * 


Silverleaved Sunflower. —In this we have one of the 
most showy annuals in cultivation. It is a floral para- 
dox, having been known for years, yet never known at 
all. It has had its place in botany for many years, but 
not until now has it been honored with a place in the 
garden, and a more desirable or conspicuous object is 
rarely met. Its peculiar character consists in its silvery 
foliage, which makes it a beautiful object before bloom- 
ing, and its wonderful profusion of flowers continues from 
July until killed by severe freezing. No ordinary frost 
affects it in the least. We have lately seen a bed of it, 
550 feet long and 25 in width, which presents a mass of 
unbroken, deep, clear yellow flowers, with jet-black cen- 
tres. The mass is fully ten feet high in the centre, the 
branches gracefully bending to the earth on the sides, 
A sectional view would be a perfect semicircle. The 
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flowers are much smaller than those of the Oscar Wilde, 
with deeper color. The first flowers are terminal on the 
main stalk when about two feet high. Before these are 
gone lateral branches from every leaf are put forth, with 
terminal flowers, and from the axle of every leaf other 
branches are put out, which operation is kept up the en- 
tire season. A single plant, well grown, will form a per- 
fect pyramid ten feet high, with a base of eight feet and 
as completely covered with bloom as a zinnia. 


* 
* * 


The Phacelia is a genus of very curious plants, pro- 
ducing their flowers in one-sided fascicles, which unroll 
themselves slowly. The flowers are rather pretty in 
themselves, but are half-hidden by their bracts or coarse- 
growing leaves. The genus includes annuals, biennials 
and perennials. The former are natives of California, 
and bear blue flowers ; the two latter are natives of South 
America, and have pink flowers. These are but little 
cultivated. 


P. campanulata.—Blue campanula primrose, the sub- 
ject of our illustration (see page 273), is a Californian 
species and is highly esteemed away from home. It is 
spoken of as follows in the Gardener’s Magazine: 


“ Although not a campanula, and only half a primrose, 
the name we have given this pretty plant will really con- 
vey a fair idea of its character. The phacelias are allied 
to the borageworts, and more nearly to the primworts, 
their place being in the somewhat vague order of Hydro- 
phyls. Phacelia campanulata is one of the many good 
things obtained for our gardens by Mr. Thompson, of 
Ipswich. It is native of Southern California, and equal 
in value to any of the whitlavias and eutocas. It is an 
annual plant, of neat growth, six to ten inches high, with 
bell-shaped flowers of a brilliant blue color. Sir J. D. 
Hooker speaks of it as ‘rivaling the most admired gen- 


tians. - 
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Lace-Flowers.—While taking a walk a few days since 
with a young lady from Kansas, she suddenly exclaimed, 
“See the lace-flowers! do they grow wild here?” and 
commenced cutting wild-carrot flowers with a zeal that 
would have greatly pleased the farmer on whose land 
they grew. Upon inquiry I found they are a florist’s 
flower in Kansas and quite a rarity, the flowers selling 
as high as roses. * 

} ee? 

Chrysanthemums.—The chrysanthemum boom is 
heard again, and louder than ever before. John Hender- 
son, Esq., of Flushing, N. Y., was the earliest in market 
with cut-flowers, sending his first on October 12. We 
need not say they brought high prices, for they always 
do when they cannot be easily obtained, and the prospect 
is fair for good prices the whole season. Already a fash- 
ionable wedding is completely spoiled because chrysan- 
themums to match tan-colored gloves cannot or could 
not be had the third week in October. Every florist in 
New York was called upon to furnish the bride’s bouquet 
of tan-colored chrysanthemums and it could not be done; 
consequently there was mildew on the wedding. We 
should advise those who must have a flower of a particu- 
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lar color for a particular occasion to consult John Thorpe’s 
chrysanthemum diary in order to have the time suit the 
flower, as the flower will not always suit the time. 


* 
* * 


Cosmos bipinnata.—This new annual surpasses any 
plant we know for late flowering in the garden. Besides 
forming a dense mass of white, and various shades of 
purple flowers, it is furnished with the most delicate 
foliage and will stand without injury as much, or more, 
frost than the chrysanthemum. As for delicacy and 
grace it has no equal in the garden in autumn. Its great 
value is for cut-flowers ; the pure white and lovely purple 
harmonize perfectly. Another feature of interest is the 
length of time the flowers last. Before us is a large vase 
filled with the blossoms, which have been cut for nearly 
a week, and they seem as fresh as when first brought in. 
If this plant can be induced to adapt its habit of growth to 
our seasons, and come into flower a little earlier, as many 
tropical and sub-tropical plants do, its value could not be 
overestimated. As a companion to the chrysanthemum 
it is fitting, its grace and delicacy harmonizing so beauti- 
fully with the strength and vigor of the latter. 


” * x 


Orange-Flowered Tuberoses.x—What are they? This 
is a question which comes to us very often, and well may 
it be asked when the meaning is so obscure. Names of 
flowers and plants are supposed to be representative, to 
indicate color, form, history or usefulness ; certainly they 
are not or should not be deceptive. We were asked a 
few days since by one of the leading seedsmen of this 
country if we had grown the bulbs, and if the flowers were 
really a good orange, referring to the color. When we 
told him it was simply the common single-flowered tube- 
rose he was astonished, thought we were hoaxing him ; 
but upon being assured of the fact he said: ‘What a 
fraud.” Another wanted to know if the fragrance was 
like that of the orange blossom. We had to assure him 
the only analogy between the two was the power of the 
fragrance. We expect next to have someone ask if this 
tuberose really bears oranges. So much for a name, 
simply given to stimulate the demand for a bulb with 
fame outworn. Why not call it what it is, a single tube- 
rose, the original, and sell it on its merits? And let us 
say here and now that for almost all purposes it is far 
more useful than the double form; it flowers more freely, 
is earlier, and could we have but one it would be this 


one. * 
* * 


‘ The Philadelphia Weekly Press ” is fortunate in hav- 
ing an editor for its agricultural department whose love 
for the beautiful is combined with rare discrimination. 
His selection of notes as well as his own views on horti- 
cultural matters are admirable. We quote the following: 


“ The wonderful growth of commercial floriculture in 
this country means more than the development of a great 
industry. Somebody buys all these flowers or they would 
not be grown. It means hundreds of thousands of homes 
made more attractive. It means beauty and fragrance 
and tidiness in place of disorder and ugliness. It means 
the cultivation of the finer part of our nature, and that 
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life in many a cottage is made less sordid and slavish and 
barren by the refreshing presence of these most lovely of 
nature’s manifestations.” 


* 
* * 


Hydrangea paniculata grandiflora is, no doubt, the 
most gorgeous of autumn shrubs and a valuable ac- 
quisition, no matter whether we take it as a garden plant 
or for house decoration. In order to have the largest- 
sized panicles we should cut back the plants hard, thin out 
the few shoots that come up, and grow in rich, moist 
land. Besides this showy form we have the typical ; lant 
in bloom. It blooms a little later, is far less showy, has 
only a few sterile blossoms and is more fragrant than the 


grandiflora variety. x 
x . Ok 


Tender Bulbs and Tubers.—It is an old saying that 
many florists kill their plants with kindness, and at no sea- 
son of the year is this more liable to be the case than 
during autumn, when vegetation wants rest, but the ama- 
teur thinks it necessary to accelerate growth at all times. 
Bulbs now need more or less attention, as they are 
the storehouses wherein the embryo plant is packed 
away. All so-called tender bulbs must be thoroughly 
dried as soon after lifting as possible. If any moisture 
is allowed to remain the central bud will start, and thus 
weaken the bulb. In the case of tuberoses this is of 
vital importance, but when once dry they may be thrown 
loosely in a box and preserved over winter without any 
covering ; but a dry, warm atmosphere is a necessity. 
Some bulbs, as the tigridias, after drying, require to be 
embedded in chaff or dry sand to prevent contact with 
the air, otherwise they wither and lose their vitality. 

Tubers are closely related to bulbs and require a simi- 
lar attention during winter. The former appear to pos- 
sess a greater vitality than the latter, as a rule, and 
Start into growth with the slightest provocation. The 
least humidity in the atmosphere during winter will cause 
dahlia roots to sprout, and a weakened plant the follow- 
ing summer will result. Some growers appear to think 
that the larger the cluster of tubers is, the finer will be 


the plant. This is a great mistake, as a single sprout or 
even a rooted cutting will make a more satisfactory speci- 
men. *K 

* * 


As a Winter Protection for half-hardy plants nothing 
is better than long strawy manure for covering the 
ground around them, but care must be taken not to over- 
do the work by using too heavy a coat. For shrubs and 
vines it is better always to place very little covering 
around the top than to use a mass of material which will 
probably smother the life out of them. It is a good idea 
to always bear in mind that protection, or rather shelter, 
is for the purpose of guarding against sudden changes in 
the temperature, and not, as some people suppose, to 


preserve the plants warm. 


* 
* * 


In Lifting Our House-Plants in autumn, heat must be 
avoided. All plant life needs a period of rest, and this 
is the proper time for it. After potting, place the 
plants in a cool, shaded spot, and water freely. They 
should be allowed to remain there until severe weather, 
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when they may be removed in-doors, but even then the 
atmosphere ought to be cool and moist. To introduce 
plants into a strong heat from a cool room is ruinous ; 
the change must be gradual. Never force vegetation sud- 
denly, or it will rebel against such treatment. The great 
enemies of plants grown in living-rooms are red-spider 
and green-fly, the presence of which is chiefly owing to 
the dry heat. Sponging the foliage frequently will de- 
stroy the former, and syringing with tobacco-water will 
rid the plants of the latter. It is a good plan to pot 
strong roots of Dicentra spectabilis, astilbe, japonica, 
lily of the valley, &c., which force readily during the 
winter. Nice, compact young shrubs, if treated in the 
same way, will prove very ornamental during winter. 
They force readily, and are easily managed. 
ga" 

The Time to Prune-—Although it is not absolutely 
necessary to trim trees and vines at any one season, we 
can always perform the work intelligently when the 
foliage is off, and for this reason autumn may be 
selected. There can be little question as to the propriety 
of pruning grape-vines in autumn, as the “ weeping” sap 
will not flow at this season, and a good work is thus per- 


formed and out of the way when other duties are urgent. 


% 
* * 


Fragrant Roses.—From one of our foreign exchanges. 
we take the following, and indorse it most heartily: ‘It is 
a pity that in the great improvement of the rose which has. 
been effected of late years the importance of fragrance 
has been lost sight of. Form and color have been looked 
to, but would not development have gone on in respect to. 
fragrance as well, if it had been aimed at? Fragrance 
has not been a consideration at exhibitions; it has not 
been a ‘point.’ The result, has been that it has become 
a neglected quality, which is exactly what might have 
been foreseen. In the catalogues of some of the largest. 
firms in the country, fragrance, it will be found, is hardly 
mentioned. Sometimes, when a rose is described which 
is pre-eminent for scent, that important quality is not 
referred to by so much as one word. True, we do not 
resemble Eastern nations in their fondness for sweet 
perfumes—our climate interferes; we have colds in the 
head till the sense of smell becomes impaired. Never- 
theless, it may be affirmed that, in regard to all flowers, 
fragrance is more appreciated by the general public than 
any other quality. What the lover of sweet flowers may 
hope for is that the time may come when scentless roses. 
will be disqualified at rose shows, and that in catalogues 
it may be plainly stated which are the flowers that are only 
faintly or not at all scented. Inexperienced persons some- 
times suffer a great disappointment by finding that they 
have inadvertently chosen roses which, to them, are only 
a beautiful fraud. It is not too much to say that, however 
beautiful a scentless rose may be, it can be matched in 
beauty by one having the additional charm of fragrance. 
What is the ‘right of existence’ of the imperfect flowers ? 
It is true they are not numerous, but the faintly-scented 
are very numerous, and they are not much better than. 
scentless ones. If all the good qualities of the queen of 
flowers are guarded and improved, she need, indeed, 
never fear a rival.” 
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At the Provincial Exhibition recently held in St. 
Boniface, Man., twelve prizes in the department of plants 
and flowers were awarded to Mrs. John Cape, wife of 
the secretary of the Manitoba Floral Association. 


a 
* * 


A Chrysanthemum Show and Floral Exhibition will 
be given in Topeka, Kan., on November 9 to 13, in- 
clusive, by the Bristol Sisters, who are well known as suc- 
cessful florists, of that city. 

* ‘ * 

Natural Gas used in Greenhouses.—Pittsburgh florists, 
both amateur and professional, have discovered that nat- 
ural gas will be of great benefit to them, as by its use the 
heat in greenhouses and in rooms where plants are kept 
can be maintained steadily at any degree desired, without 
the trouble of watching fires. 

It has been found that plants thrive well in houses 
where gas is used as fuel, and those which were weak and 
sickly when kept in an atmosphere heated by coal become 
strong and healthy in natural gas heat. The dust arising 
from coal fires is also deleterious to vegetation to a certain 
extent, and at the same time greatly mars the appearance 
of the plants. One young amateur florist is arranging a 
dial to be placed behind the valve of the natural gas sup- 
ply-pipe in his greenhouse, so that he can turn on just 
the amount of fuel he wants to keep the temperature at 
any degree desired. This idea is a good one, and will no 
doubt be adopted by others. Some of the florists in 
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speaking of this matter said that the only drawback was 
the possibility of the sudden cessation of the supply from 
accident during the intensely cold weather, but that pre- 
cautions could be taken that would reduce this to a mini- 
mum. 


Catalogues, &c., Received. 


Lilies, Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocus and winter blooming 
plants. John R. & A. Murdoch, 508 Smithfield street, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

All Garden Supplies. Robert J. Halliday, Baltimore, 
Md. Wholesale circular for the trade only, and descrip- 
tive illustrated retail catalogue. 

Hyacinths, Lilies, Tulips and all other Bulbs for fall 
planting. Michel Plant and Seed Company, St. Louis, 
Mo. Illustrated and descriptive catalogue. Free to all 
applicants. 

Autumn Catalogue of Bulbs for Garden and Indoor 
Wm. C. Beckert, Allegheny, Pa. 

Proceedings of the Portage County (Ohio) Horticultural 
Society for 1885. A society that can furnish material for 
so valuable a report should be encouraged. The paper 
by the Rev. J. G. Powell on the origin of soils is both in- 
structive and interesting; it would not be saying too 
much to call it fascinating. 

Small Fruit Plants and Fruit Trees. 
list of the Pleasant Valley Nurseries. 
Moorestown, N. J. 


Wholesale price- 
John S. Collins, 


PAOWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS: 


Plant to Name.—J/7llze Peters, Dayton, Ind.—The 
plant sent is Geswera dtscolor, a native of South America. 
You seem to have been very successful in its manage- 
ment. 


Ferns.—Miss A. A. Brown, Columbia, S. C.—The 
situation you name will do admirably well for ferns. If 
there is any plant that delights in shade it is this, in fact, 
that is all the fern is particular about ; give it shade and 
it will thrive. As for the “ English daisies ” that grow in 
-your woods we don’t know what to say, as we have not 
the slightest idea what the plant is or, rather, what its 
habits are. You may depend upon the shade being con- 
genial to it, if it grows in the woods. 


Coleus.—Same—You cannot give the coleus too much 
sun in summer, providing it has plenty of water. As a 
window plant it is not a success. Young plants from 
cuttings taken in September will do moderately well in 
the window during winter, but the time and place for the 
coleus is the open border in summer. Give them 
plenty of water and cut well back as soon as they com- 
mence to show flower. 


Begonia.—Same—We cannot advise about your be- 
gonias unless you tell us to what section they belong. 
B. rubra is a splendid plant for the window, keeping in 
flower nearly all the winter; it should have plenty of heat 


and rather a sunny situation. The tuberous-rooted sec- 
tion contains magnificent flowering plants, succeeding 
well in a shady border, but will not stand a drought; 
they must have moisture. They do well as house plants, 
keeping in flower until about the first of January, then 
they require rest, which should be given by gradually 
drying off and leaving in the pot until time for starting in- 
to growth again, say May 1; then repot in fresh soil, using 
one that is light, fibrous and rich. ‘“ Henderson’s Hand- 
Book of Plants ” will give you the information you desire. 


Lapageria.—Amateury—Do not try to cultivate this 
plant, notwithstanding the temptation is so great. We 
can imagine your feelings when you see a fine specimen 
on exhibition; but go where the plant was grown, see the 
conditions requisite for its growth, and then you will con- 
tent yourself with plants you now grow so well, instead 
of speculating with those that are sure to fail. Remem- 
ber that the most ordinary subject you may select, when 
well grown, is far more beautiful than the most valued 
plant poorly grown. 


Tulipsx—A. Y., Mevada—The Duc Von Thol in va- 
riety are decidedly the best for the window garden. The 
bulbs should be potted as soon as possible, putting six in 
a six-inch pot, use good, rich loam, and set the pots in 
a cold frame until the middle of December, then bring in 
and give them a sunny situation. 
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NEWSPAPER WAIFS. 


Moves in the best society—a fan.— Hartford 
Times, 


A trial balance—The baby’s first run.—Hart- 
ford Times. 


Perhaps you never knew that cornstalk. 
They can ’ear, though. 


An Austin boy described heathen as ‘folks 
wot don’t fight over religion.” —Texas Siftings. 


“‘Of all okepations in life I take me pick,” 
said the Irishman, as he stepped down into the 
ditch.—Burlington Free Press. 


School-teacher—‘‘ What do we call those 
scientific men who have adopted the germ theory?” 
Master Kirby~—‘‘I know ; Germans.” —Tid-Bits, 


The Lynn Item and John G. Whittier are all 
wrong on the leaf-coloring question. The leaves 
color when the time comes, frost or no frost. And 
too heavy a frost.spoils their color. The coloring is 
a perfectly autumnatic process.—Lowell Courier. 


THE MYSTERY OF HUMAN 
MECHANISM. 


How often do physicians find upon a second visit 
that the medicines they had left, or the prescription 
they had ordered, had either failed to effect the de- 
sired change or produced an unlooked-for result. 
Over and over again the most skillful and learned 
in the medical profession are made to pause and 
ponder at the obstinate resistance of the malady to 
yield to the proffered remedy, or at the surprising 
and almost opposite effect to what was desired or 
expected ; thus proving that the human syscem is 
no mere machine, to be taken apart, cleaned, re- 
paired, readjusted, and restored to complete running 
order. To the educated and well-developed mind 
this fact needs no demonstration. Yet it is surpris- 
ing how many, when they send for a doctor, do so 
with the idea that if they tell him ‘I feel all out of 
sorts,”’ “‘I think my liver is out of order,” ‘‘I havea 
pain in my heart,’ ‘I feel as if I would suffocate,” 
or, ‘“‘I have a misery in my back,” ‘“‘ Now, doctor, 
won't you give me some} medicine to cure me and 
make me well again?’? As well might the owner of 
a factory go to some machinist, or send for him to 
come to his counting-room, and there tell him, “Sir, 
there seems something wrong with the machinery,” 
or, ‘‘ The engines don’t work right,” or, ‘‘ There seems 
something wrong with the boiler; won’t you send 
up something that will make it all right again, or, 
will you tell me what to send for and what to do, 
and then my mill can go right on?” What would 
be the machinist’s reply ? ‘‘Why, you fool, I can’t 
tell you what to do till I see what is the matter. It 
may be a loose pulley inthe machinery. It may be 
a broken bolt or broken key in the piston-rod. It 
may be the fault of the pump, or one of a thousand 
other things ; and I must examine: I must see what 
is the matter beforeI can tell what should be neces- 
sary to be done.” If the doctor could act the part 
of a machinist— could take out the heart as he would 
take off the force-pump, unscrew the cylinder, take 
out the piston, open and examine the. valves, wipe 
out all the chambers, put in new screws, renew the 
packing, oil the journals, redress the valves, then, 
when he putit together again he could say with 
confidence as he would go away, “There, when you 
start that pump or heart again, it will work all right.” 
Smart indeed, and justly famous, would be the jew- 
eler who could take up a useless watch, look on its 
face, feel its dead stillness, or listen with it close to 
his ear to the wondrous tick of its escapement, and 
without opening it, and without using his eye-glass 
to peer into its movements, say off-hand and at once, 
‘*Your watch has a worn pinion, or has dust among 
the cogs and in the ratchet-wheel. Ail that is wanted 
is a little cleaning out, and it will run all right.” 

Why is it that so much more is expected of a phy- 
sician to heal the parts of human mechanism, that 
he has never seen, and cannot see until after the 
death of the patient, than of a machinist, who has 
fashioned the engine ?, 

And how ready are we to grumble at our doctor if 


we do not get well and become restored to health as 
rapidly as we desire. Is he not the true physician. 
then, who says, ‘‘I cannot look into your body, and 
discern clearly the exact condition of each affected 
organ. Suchand such organs appear to be affected. 
I will endeavor to assist nature, by giving it an 
extra supply of the needed material elements to 
take the place of the diseased atoms and expel] 
them.’ Such is the effect of true, pure, and simple 
revitalizing agents. They do not and will not aggra- 
vate the body, but their essential attribute is to ren- 
der aid to all efforts of nature to eliminate discord- 
ant elements, and never to retard nature’s work. 
Such is the Compound Oxygen Treatment. 

Thirty-seven thousand patients that have been 
using the Compound Oxygen Treatment in the last 
seven years fully establish the fact that it in nowise 
increases disease or injures the human economy. A 
well-prepared digest of the history and working of 
this remarkable revitalizer, in the form of a two. 
hundred page brochure, will be sent free by address- 
ing Drs. Starkey and Palen, No. 1529 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. They have also a large variety of 
monographs on different chronic diseases, which are 
sent free on application. 


“We bear testimony, with many others, that your 
house is the promptest paying advertising agency in 
the Union,” writes a publisher in New York to Geo. 
P. Rowell & Co., 10 Spruce Street, New York city, 
This careful attention to the rights of others largely 
assists Rowell & Co. in securing the best service for 
their customers. 
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Toitet Soaps: 


“*You have demonstrated that a perfectly pure 
soap may be made. I, therefore, cordially com- 
mend to ladies and to the community in general 
the employment of your pure ‘La Belle’ toilet 
soap over any adulterated article.” 


Is made from the choicest quality 
of stock, and contains a LARGE 
PERCENTAGE of GLYCERINE; 
therefore it is specially adapted for 
Toilet, Bath and Infants. 


NEWSPAPER WAIFS. 


A Rousing Speech—‘‘Get up, breakfast 
ready !’’—Burlington Free Press. — 


Judging from the tightness of the article, 
isn’t every girl who can laugh in her sleeve nowa 
days.—Rochester Post-Express. 


An Awful Doom 


of any nature is usually avoided by those who hav 
foresight. Those who read this who have foresigh’ 
will lose no time in writing to Hallett & Co., Portland, 
Maine, to learn about work which they can do at 
profit of from $5 to $25 and upward per day an 
live at home, wherever they are located. Some have 
earned over $50 in a day. All is new. Capital not | 
required. You are started free. Both sexes. Al 
ages. Particularsfree. A great reward awaits every 
worker. 


An exchange says, ‘‘ Cranberries are looking” 
nicely.’? Potatoes may look nicely, brother, for po- 


2 2 Re 
tatoes have eyes. But cranberries loek nice, not 
“‘ nicely.” - 


The Universal. Cooking Crock Company, of 
New York city, on August 14 received the following 
despatch from the managing agent for Delaware and 
Maryland at Washington: ‘‘ Express one full sety 
nickel, for the White House.” Signed, S. C, Gregory f 


MUSICAL. 
[From the Boston Home Journal.} 


The frequent appearance of the Knabe Pianos in 
our concert-rooms is not at all surprising to those 
acquainted with the history of the firm, or the 
character of the instrument itself. Not long since, 
the writer, when in a neighboring city, had occasion 
to play upon one of these pianos. It had withstood 
the test of twenty-five years’ service. The greatest 
pleasure was still to be derived fromitstone. It was 
so resonant and musical that it seemed as if—like old 
wine—it must have improved with age. Inno othe! 
way than this could we justly illustrate its perfect 
state of preservation The Knabe Piano of to-day 
is in the foremost rank of instruments. As oné 
listens to its ringing vibrations it appears as thoug! 
the poetry of tone itself were being revealed in : 
language far more complimentary and just than an} 
verbal praise could possibly be. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS FROM SEED. 


HOSE who would most fully enjoy and appreciate the 

chrysanthemum must grow it; and in order to grow 

it successfully a knowledge of its history and habits is 

necessary to accomplish easily what has generally been 
considered a task of great magnitude. 

There seems to have been a veil of mystery overhang- 
ing chrysanthemum culture, which had to be lifted before 
anything like success could be attained, but the fact is 
there is nothing easier in floriculture than to secure the 
very finest varieties from seed, and that, too, in as short 
a period of time as the plants can be grown from cut- 
tings. 

For our Japanese varieties we are indebted to Robert 
Fortune, the celebrated English collector of rare plants, 
who. visited Japan as soon as it was opened to English 
visitors, and who has probably collected more really use- 
ful plants than any or all others who have visited Japan 
for this purpose. His were the first English eyes to look 
upon the chrysanthemum, and he said some of the plants 
were marvelous to look upon. He made the best collec- 
tion of plants that could be obtained, but the consign- 
ment perished in the transit. He was fortunate, how- 
ever, in collecting some seed, and was delighted to find, 
that, when the seed grew and the plants bloomed, he had 
regained all that he had lost. This fact proved to him 
most conclusively that cross-breeding is not required to 
produce variation among these curious forms of the 
chrysanthemum, as each variety seems to possess the 
capacity to produce varying forms. And in what class 
of flowers do we find such remarkable variations, no 
only in form but in color! ™ 

Mr. Fortune’s experience and delight in growing the 
chrysanthemum from seed was no greater than that of 
some of our amateur and professional florists. Those 
who attended the recent chrysanthemum exhibition, held 
under the auspices of the New York Horticultural So- 
ciety, could have seen results equally satisfactory. There 
were fine plants from seed sown early last spring, and 
these were not mere accidents that come singly and at 
long intervals; they were in such profusion as to suggest 
a shower from the floral kingdom. And from whence did 
they come? From the professional florist, who has been 
riding the chrysanthemum hobby for years, one who is in 
a chrysalis state all the year except in November, the only 
month in which his whole being truly scintillates? Not 
so ; they were froma private garden, where flowers are 
grown because they are loved. The seeds were sown by 
“ Agricola” and the plants watered by “ Artemesia ” dur- 
ing the great drought of autumn, which was to plant life 
a famine, and the increase delighted and astonished the 
lovers of this, the noblest of all autumn flowers. 

But for the benefit of the many who think the growing 
of the chrysanthemum requires all the skill of the astute 
florist, and is attended with difficulties on every hand 
and uncertainties innumerable, let us be more explicit and 


say the most remarkable exhibit of chrysanthemums that 
we have ever seen was made by E. M. Allen, Esgq., of 
Ridgewood, N. J., at the last exhibition, Mr. Allen 
grows flowers as most people read novels, simply for 
amusement, a rest from active business pursuits, and his 
success has been most wonderful, yet no greater than 
anyone can attain, with but moderate care and attention, 
in the common kitchen garden. In fact, one good recom- 
mendation the chrysanthemum has is its easy culture and 
the certainty of getting some new and desirable form or 
color from seedlings. Mr. Allen showed some forty var- 
ieties, a few of which were of extraordinary merit, and all 
of which would do credit to any professional gardener. 
His Chalice, pure white, cup-shaped, as its name would 
imply; Mrs. Akers Allen, a pure white and delicate ca- 
nary centre, and Grace Allen, a fine yellow, were cer- 
tainly as beautiful flowers as the most devoted admirer 
could wish. And to beauty of form, perfection of color, 
Mr. Allen has added fragrance. The old artemesia odor, 
which was anything but agreeable, has taken its depar- 
ture, and in its stead, in the variety named Mrs. Akers 
Allen, we have an odor closely resembling that of the 
violet. From whence it came we are at a loss to under- 
stand, unless perchance the name brought it. 

In the exhibit of “New Seedlings ’’ made by Richard 
Brett, Esq., of Short Hills, N. J., we have another happy 
illustration of the pleasure that evolves from growing 
chrysanthemums from seed. This collection was entered 
in competition for the Pitcher cup, and won the prize, al- 


‘though, in our judgment, the Allen collection should 


have had it. But then tastes differ, and we freely admit 
that ours was not generally shared. That, however, has 
nothing to do with the fact that chrysanthemums, as 
good as the best, can be grown from seed, and that quite 
easily, the only difficulty being the procuring of good 
seed, which should not be a hard task in this country, as 
it ripens freely in our greenhouses, where the plants can 
be grown with but little, if any, artificial heat. 

Seed may be sown at any time from January 1 to 
March 1 in ordinary seed pans, pots or boxes, either in 
the greenhouse or window garden. It will speedily ger- 
minate, and when the young plants show two pairs of 
leaves they should be pricked out singly into small pots, 
and then grown precisely the same as if grown from cut- 
tings. It is best to cut off all weak shoots that come up 
around the main stem, and only grow such as are strong 
and vigorous. When the time comes for putting out 
bedding-plants, give them good airy positions in the open 
border. They are not particular as to soil, preferring a 
lively loam, moderately rich. Like all other vegetable 
forms, the better care they have, the better will be the 
results. It is a mistake to suppose that flowers six inches 
in diameter can be had on half-starved, neglected plants. 
While the chrysanthemum will most generously reward 
good treatment, it will as quickly resent neglect; and to 
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secure good flowers, that is, such as are known as speci- 
men flowers, the plants must be liberally fed, judiciously 
pruned, carefully potted, so as not to injure the roots in 
lifting, be kept away from frosts or cold draughts, and to 
a;certain extent disbudded. To get those enormous 
flowers that so astonish visitors at an exhibition but a 
single flower is allowed on a stem. This is quality at 
the expense of quantity, if size alone represents quality, 
which we do not admit. The opinions formed at chrysan- 
themum shows are erroneous and deceptive, as the visitor 
expects the same results from the dozen plants he orders, 
’ and to which he gives but little care or attention, as the 
florist has obtained with all knowledge, skill and appli- 
ances. But this iis foreign to the subject under consider- 
ation. 

_. We most earnestly advise the growing of this popular 
flower from seed. The certainty of getting a good collec- 
tion and the possibility of getting some of superior merit 
are so great that a peculiar charm is added to the work. 
In addition to all this there is an indescribable fascina- 
tion in the production of what are popularly known as 
novelties, some new form or color, or the combination of 
both, that makes the subject worthy of a distinctive 
variety name, and that name any you choose to select. 
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We take great pride in naming our own, in giving a 
flower the name of one that is dearer to us than all 
others; or to compliment a friend by associating his or 
her name with one of the purest and most beautiful ob- 
jects on earth—a flower. 

But can we grow such flowers as are on exhibition 
without artificial heat and other appliances? We an- 
swer, no; that is, not in such perfection as we have just 
seen them. We can, however, succeed well with some 
very simple structure. For instance, have your plants 
in a bed so arranged that you can erect over them a 
temporary frame on which you can place a few hot-bed 
sashes, or you can protect against frost by frames covered 
with oiled paper with very satisfactory results. There 
are a number of varieties that flower sufficiently early so 
as not to require protection ; but one of the main objects 
in growing chrysanthemums is to prolong the season of 
flowers, and what little a suitable protection will cost 
should not be considered an obstacle in the way of their 
growth. Again, as window plants there are none better, 
and your seedlings can be as well tested there as in any 
other position. At least they will grow as well there as 
those reared by the professional florist. But one word 
more, in buying seed get the best that you can obtain. 


< 
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HE advent of about seventy new roses for the present 
season is announced by the French growers alone, 
and this respectable number, together with the new Eng- 
lish and a few new German roses, will form along and 
expensive list, too costly to be met by the meagre possi- 
bilities of an average amateur’s purse when the fact is 
kept in view that the regulation price of novelties is $5 
each. This has become a fixed rule, to be broken only 
on extraordinary occasions when some _ superlatively 
worthless variety is foisted on a confiding public at $10 
a plant. 

What captivating descriptions 
Frenchmen give of their roselings! They have reduced 
this matter to a fine art. That which to our dull sense 
seems simply to be a lovely dark-crimson rose, is, in the 
fervid fancy of the producer, embellished with endless 
glowing colors and with delicate shadings ad /zbctum. 
No changing hue, however transient, escapes the keen 
vision of the ardent rosarian, and no matter how elusive 
or evanescent a tint may be, if for one brief instant it 
has passed like a subtle, tremulous flash athwart the 
radiant face of the cherished fair one, its fleeting presence 
is faithfully and lovingly recorded. The most intricate 
combinations of shades are detected and described with 
all the copious prolixity and minute precision which are 
born of passionate: love, aided and abetted by a fertile 
imagination. The actual merits of roses thus described 
do not always accord with the elaborate portrayal, while 
the shifting and evolutionary beauties of others can 
scarcely be exaggerated. But, after all, what wonder 
that he should clearly see perfections not apparent to a 
cold and calculating eye? His beloved rose is perhaps 
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the sole candidate found worthy of selection in a batch 
of 30,000 seedlings, the only flower with sufficient merit 
to entitle it to enter the rose list, and by bringing fame 
and lucre reward him for all the patient care and loving 
labor lavished on such a numerous and, with this sole 
exception, abortive progeny. 

But this is a digression. To go back to five-dollar 
roses, I may incidentally remark that many of us impecu- 
nious amateurs, filled with a yearning desire to possess 
roses so temptingly and attractively described, should be 
doomed to sigh in vain, did ‘not the professional florist 
valorously come to the rescue. At this important stage 
of our experience, the utility and most beneficent influence 
of florists become conspicuously apparent, for no matter 
how gay, festive, or even rollicking, he may be when at- 
tending the annual convention, yet, when matters come 
down to a question of trade, the florist at once subsides 
into the cool, alert and cautious man of business, ready. 
and willing to meet the needs of a rose-loving constitu- 
ency, by paying, with lavish enterprise, any price ranging 
from five to five thousand dollars for a promising or de- 
sirable sort. The honor of such a daring venture as the 
payment of the latter sum for a single variety, an event 
unique in the historic annals of the rose, reverts to an 
American florist, and the most pleasing phase of the inci- 
dent was that the perilous venture proved a brilliant suc- 
cess. Immediately on receiving the new roses the florist 
turns his attention to the proper means of rapid propaga- 
tion, and at the end of six months or thereabouts is pre- 
pared to offer eager customers the five-dollar roses at 
reasonable rates, prices usually varying from twenty-five 
to fifty cents. Thus, through the convenient medium of 
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this enterprising class, we are exempted from waiting sev- 
eral years for diminished prices as the glamor of novelty 
passes away, and are enabled to acquire, at a moderate 
cost, new roses, which at the original price would be be- 
yond the reach of many of us. 

For this and various other conservative reasons | refuse 
in the most positive manner to enter into the somewhat 
radical views of a multitude of my amateur friends, who, 
because they have had the misfortune to fall into the toils 
of a few unscrupulous florists who mendaciously make a 
specialty of sending out roses under false names, vindic- 
tively express a hope to live to see the day when the 
paternal and benevolent Indian policy of the Federal 
Government shall be vigorously applied to florists, and 
the vacancies thereby created filled with intelligent ama- 
teurs. But the finer instincts of our common humanity 
forbid a measure so extreme and dangerous—one that 
would inevitably lead to complete floral anarchy. It can- 
not be denied that the amateurs are, numerically speaking, 
the stronger faction, and their cause may be just, but there 
are potent pleas for mercy and magnanimity, the innocent 
should not suffer for the guilty. For, in the event of an 
indiscriminate massacre, what would be the fate of those 
just men, the major portion of the craft, those good, whole- 
souled fellows, who always put in lots of extras, nice little 
baskets, and when parcels are light occasionally pay 
express charges? It would manifestly be unjust to exter- 
minate them for crimes of which they were spotlessly 
innocent; hence, I would here suggest an equitable middle 
course. Let a law be enacted which would confer the neces- 
sary powers on the Federal Government to confiscate the 
establishments of all florists found guilty of the heinous 
crime of substitution, and the proceeds of the sales thereof 
be devoted to the cost of founding and properly equipping 
a natict.al rose college, where technical instruction might 
be given and the future budding young florists of the 
Republic be thoroughly grounded in the correct nomen- 
clature of the queen of flowers. Truly this would fill a 
long-felt want. What disposition to make of the guilty 
florists should now engage our serious attention. 

I am aware that a powerful current of public opinion 
favors instant decapitation, but while respecting this opin- 
ion I am forced to protest that I cannot share it. As a 
consistent and life-long opponent of capital punishment 
I cannot conscientiously approve of the summary execu- 
tion of these misguided men, miscreants though I know 
them to be, and, however much such a sanguinary pro- 
ceeding might be in accordance with strict justice, I de- 
plore, as all Americans worthy that noble name should 
deplore, the introduction of a barbarous custom, copied 
from the judicial procedure of a benighted land like 
Japan, and the permanent appointment of an official 
Lord High Executioner would be an anomaly and a last- 
ing disgrace in a free republic. No, let wiser counsels 
prevail. Still, on the other hand, it would be the high- 
est imprudence to liberate these desperate men, for in 
that case they might ultimately degenerate into tramps, 
and thus menace society in a still more dangerous form 
than when plying their former guilty avocations. From 
the foregoing grave considerations it may be seen that 
the subject is actually bristling with difficulties, and the 


only feasible solution to such a knotty question, and one 
that would inflict a desirable measure of ignominy, and 
at the same time obviate the necessity of shedding 
blood, would be this: Let Congress grant additional 
powers}'to condemn them to perpetual banishment to 
Alaska, which course would also prove to be an admir- 
able way in which to utilize an otherwise useless de- 
pendency of the American Union. 

I wish it to be distinctly understood that the foregoing 
views are advanced with extreme diffidence, though I can- 
not deny, nor do I seek to conceal the fact (on the con- 
trary, I frankly admit it), that these suggestions are of the 
highest importance and are redolent of the purest patriot- 
ism, for all must, of necessity, acknowledge that the legal 
and peaceful adjustment of a burning question is infinite- 
ly preferable to a lawless uprising to gain the same end. 

I probably should not have had courage to express my 
views in this definite and luminous manner, and I might 
have from constitutional apathy or cowardice culpably 
withheld them, had not E. L. Taplin, in a recent and very 
interesting paper on nomenclature, alluded to me in a 
manner so pointed that it left no plea for further reticence 
on my part, and I hasten at once to respond to this 
well-timed appeal to a chivalric nature. Therefore, for 
the revelation of whatever may be found valuable and se- 
riously practical in the method I advance for the extinc- 
tion of an intolerable abuse, the thanks of grateful ama- 
teurs should be given to the writer I have named, who, in 
the course of the paper above referred to, modestly dis- 
claimed possessing ability to grapple with an evil appar- 
ently so deeply rooted, yet, nevertheless, presented an idea 
so pertinent that, were it universally adopted by florists, 
the evil would at once cease to exist. It wasthis: “Let 
each American florist take proper means to render him- 
self individually and morally certain that his plants are 
correctly named.” 

However preposterous it may seem ata first glance, 
still I feel constrained to assert, in spite of the apparent 
absurdity, that there are other writers qualified to treat 
this subject with an ability equal to that displayed by my- 
self, or, to still further emphasize the assertion, by E. L. 
Taplin, and it is to be regretted that they hesitate to enter 
the arena. Thus far three valiant knights alone have 
borne the brunt of the battle for correct nomenclature. 
Mrs. E. Bonner, for instance, wields a facile pen, and after 
one solitary but brilliant passage of arms has abandoned 
the field where she, with such honor, broke a lance in our 
noble cause, but now, alas! seems to ignore the prompt- 
ing significance of that ancient and proud device, 
“Noblesse oblige,” which for ages has been the main 
source of countless deeds of daring. Perhaps she feels 
hampered by that dual position she so cleverly defined, 
and needlessly fears that what love might prompt her to 
do as an amateur would conflict with that which duty 
demanded of her as a florist. This,is a fallacy. The 
harmonious union of the two conditions is as compatible 
as an alliance of “pleasure and profit.” It is only the 
bad florist who cannot at the same time be a good ama- 
teur. I am told that Maple Grove roses are always true 
to name, and this is the only infallible mark of a good 
florist. She is an amateur from instinct and a florist 
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from accident, or, rather, simply a vice-florist, for, of 
course, the “bosom of the family” is the head of the 
household. 

I started out to describe a few of the promising new 
roses of 1886, and find that I have already exceeded my 
limits. I cannot, however, resist recommending to all 
amateurs who may have an opportunity to procure Clara 
Cochet, a hybrid remontant of last year, which in the 
CABINET of January last I ventured to predict would 
achieve success. This rose is highly praised in France 
and England. 
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I hope that my appeal for support will strike a respon- 
sive chord in the hearts of other writers, and I trust it 
will not be considered presumptuous on my part to 
recommend the policy and salient points of this article. 

In order to render permanent and efficient service 
to the “ Nomenclature Reform Movement”’ it shall be 
our ambition to attract serious and thoughtful minds, 
and by the justice of our cause and the cogency of our 
reasoning to convince erring florists that the same variety 
of rose decked out in a score of Protean disguises is sim- 
ply “a mockery, a delusion and a snare.” F. LANCE. 


AN ENGLISH WATERING-PLACE—THE HOME OF THE VIOLET. 


N the West of England, one hundred and twenty 
miles from London. The train will take us there 
in a few hours. We are at Clevedon, on the Bristol 
Channel, or, as Whyte Melville writes, on the Severn 
Sea. Has Clevedon ever been visited by Americans? 
Yes. Elihu Burritt has been to Clevedon and so has 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, for the charming sylvan 
watering-place is dear to the poet, inasmuch as Coleridge 
resided at Clevedon, and his cottage may be seen there 
to-day, that cottage of which he sang: : 


Low was our pretty cot ; our tallest rose 

Peeped at the chamber window. We could hear 
At silent noon and eve and early morn 

The sea’s faint murmur. In the open air 

Our myrtles blossomed, and across the porch 
Thick jasmine twined. The little landscape round 
Was green and woody and refreshed the eye. 

It was a spot which you might aptly call 

The Valley of Seclusion. 


The remains of Henry Hallam, England’s greatest 
historian, and of his son}Arthur, lie in the chancel of the 
quaint old parish church. Tennyson penned the beautiful 
“In Memoriam ”’ to the memory of his loved friend: 


The Danube to the Severn gave 
The darken’d heart that beat no more. 
They laid him by the pleasant shore, 
And in the hearing of the wave. 


There twice a day the Severn fills ; 
The salt sea-water passes by, 
And hushes half the babbling Wye, 
And makes a silence in the hills, 


} 


* ee * * * 


I climb the ‘hill : from end to end 

Of all the landscape underneath, 

I find no place that does not breathe 
Some gracious memory of my friend. 


Roses bloom in Clevedon all the year through, and the 
orange and the myrtle thrive in the open air. Great trees 
of Maréchal Neil and Gloire de Dijon cover the cottage 
homes, and are entwined about the handsome villas. 
The air is fragrant with the perfume of many flowers, but 
chief among them all is the violet—the lowly, humble 
violet, but not lowly or humble here. Oh! no. The vio- 
let, the Victoria Regina, for which Clevedon is famed, is 


a magnificent floral tribute, a regal beauty, in size nearly 
as large as a half-dollar, with a stem fully six inches in 
length. There are acres of this plant grown in and 
around Clevedon. An old friend of ours brought it to 
perfection, and there is a history attached to it. 

George Lee, a Fellow of the Royal Horticultural So- 
ciety, was broken in health and fortune; he had beena 
hard worker, and was to all intents and purposes a good 
man. One morning when walking through his garden he 
noticed a violet in bloom—it was very large, very fra- 
grant, and beautiful beyond conception; the species was 
not Russian, it was distinct. He carefully tended the 
plant, preserved the seed, and from it he brought out the 
magnificent flower now known in Europe as the Vic- 
toria Regina. His fortune was made, and he always said 
that God sent him that flower in answer to prayer. 
George Lee has letters of acknowledgment from the 
Queen of England, the ex-Empress Eugenie, the Em- 
perors of Russia, Germany, Austria, and from many 
well-known statesmen and men of letters. 

The home of the violet is on a hillside, a glorious hill; 
the Vale of Somersetshire, one of the most picturesque 
vales in England, is spread out before it. The hill is 
clothed with evergreens, laurel, holly and fir. In winter- 
time the soughing wind sends a requiem through the trees ; 
spring and summer cover hill and vale with greenery, 
color and life; autumn brings many tinted beauties, but 
the violet is always there, and the air is ever filled with 
its perfume. The plants are grown in thick ridges a foot 
in height. Every year new plantations are laid down, and 
the young plants are wet with paraffine largely diluted 
with water; this is a grand fertilizer. The flowers are 
gathered and packed in tin boxes, and sent by rail and 
mail to all parts of Great Britain, Ireland and France. In 
the large centres of England the Victoria Regina is much 
sought after. The merchant princes of Liverpool, Man- 
chester and London appear on ’Change with a “button- 
hole” of violets, and the correct thing in English so- 
ciety is a bouquet of violets. There is no doubt that 
many an American beauty who will read this simple 
sketch has worn on her bosom a floral tribute from 
Clevedon and has never known it, and never known that 
the flowers she wore were the means of saving a good 
man from ruin and perhaps disgrace. 

GEORGE JAMES CAPEL, 
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S it may interest your readers I send you, as in for- 
mer years, a list of the new roses raised in Lyons 
and which are to be sent out November 1. I will de- 
scribe them as I saw them last month. They are thus 
really vemontant, not “ perpetual,” as some are erro- 
neously called with you. But custom makes tyrannical 
rules. September has been very abnormal here; very 
hot until the roth, then suddenly relatively cold. On 
the 15th we had 32° Cent. (89.6° Fahr.), and on the 23d 
only 15° (59° Fahr.). So it was in August 33° (91.4° 
Fahr.) on the roth, and 15° (59° Fahr.) on the 18th. 
What is the matter? In America earthquakes and 
floods, in Spain the same, and cholera besides. Here 
the mildew on vines has done much mischief, and the 
remedy used has, it is told, poisoned some people. The 
remedy used here is called Bouillie Bordelaise, and con- 
sists of a mixture of chalk and sulphate of copper. The 
latter is reported as poisonous when the dose is too 
great. 
TEA-ROSES. 

Viviand Morel (Bernaix).—Large, dark cherry red, 
slightly yellowish, centre lighter. New shade. 

Madame Scipion Cochet (Bernaix).—Large flowers, 
solitary, in buds yellowish pink, when expanded fleshy 
rose, centre yellowish. Very free bloomer. 


Docteur Grzll (Bonnaire).—Medium size, fine clusters, 


vivid yellow, centre light orange, shaded light rose. 

Duchesse de Bragance (Dubreuil).—Full, good shape, 
size of Persian yellow, fine sulphur yellow. Free bloomer ; 
fine. 

Baronne de Fonveille (Gonod).—Medium size, light 
rose, slightly yellowish. Fine in bud; vigorous. 

Luctole (Guillot).—Large, full, fine shape, vivid rose, 
tinted yellowish. Free bloomer. 
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Mademotselle Elizabeth de Grammont (Levet).— 
Large, full, fine shape, vivid rose, centre yellowish. Free 
bloomer. 

Madame Honoré Lefresne (Levet).—Large, fine shape, 
full, dark yellow. Free bloomer. 

Attraction (Dubreuil).— Medium size, full, petals 
slightly crinkled, vivid rose, darker centre, plants dwarf. | 
A hybrid tea. ; 

Madame Foseph Desbots (Guillot).—Large, full, fine 
shape, rosy white, centre yellowish, free bloomer. <A hy- 
brid tea. 

HYBRID PERPETUAL. 


Stéphanie Charreton (Gonod).—Large, full, fine shape, 
centre vivid rose, edged lighter and ,whitish. 

Louzs Rollet (Gonod).—Large, fine shape, like Baronne 
de Rothschild, dark cherry red. Free bloomer. 

Madame Desir (Pernet). — Medium size, globular 
shape, like Centifolia, full, solitary, dark*vivid rose, richly 
fragrant. 

Orguezl de Lyon (Besson).—Medium size, nearly full, 
fine shape, dark purplish crimson, shaded lighter. Free 
bloomer. 

Docteur Antonin Foly (Besson).—Large, solitary, fine 
globular shape, very bright rose, slightly;shaded yellow- 
ish. Vigorous. 

Madame Bots (Levet).—Large,. fine shape, delicate 
rose. Vigorous and free bloomer. 


BOURBON, 

Madame Chevallier (Pernet).—Medium size, nearly 
full, very large panicles, fine buds, dark lilac rose. 
Abundant bloomer, 

JEAN SISLEY, 7 Gardeners’ Magazine. 


Monprarsir, Lyons, France. 


SOME “DESIRABLE . PhaAwwts. 


AM usually a little cautious about recommending to 
amateurs the many new aspirants for favor that are 
catalogued every season by florists and seedsmen, until I 
have first given them a thorough trial, for I have learned 
by experience that “all is not gold that glitters;”” that an 
elaborate description may cover a very commonplace 
plant, and a royal title be given to flowers of low degree. 
Testing new plants sometimes proves a costly experi- 
ment, and occasionally brings us nothing in return for the 
expenditure, except it be vexation of spirit, a state of feel- 
ing not at all enviable, or elevating to the human race in 
general, nor to certain individuals in particular. However, 
it would be very surprising indeed if florists did not some- 
times trade upon the weakness of people for new and 
rare plants and enrich themselves at their expense. 
That plants of every genus or species should prove just 
as good and true as they are represented by those who 


introduce them would be too much to expect of erring 
human nature; so, when we are about to purchase new 
varieties from the list of rare and beautiful gems, while 
we would not question the honesty of the florist, let us 
take the advice of the poet and “ allow for the crawl.” It 
may not save us anything in dollars and cents, but our 
emotions will not be so liable to become complicated. 

Two of the most Satisfactory plants that I tested last 
season were the Platycodon grandifiora and Cosmos bz- 
pinnatus. The former is a hardy plant from Japan, and 
belongs to the campanula family, which one may readily 
perceive by the form of the flowers. Platycodon is a 
Greek word meaning broad bell-flower, which tells us the 
shape of the blossoms. 

The plant grows about three feet high, and produces its 
pure white flowers quite liberally during the summer 
months. It has a tuberous root, is perfectly hardy, and 
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will live and bloom, it is said, many years, increasing in 
size and beauty each year. If seeds are sown early in the 
spring they will bloom the following autumn and make 
fine plants for another year. I believe I may safely say 
whoever invests in the platycodon will get an equivalent 
for his money. 

The Cosmos bipinnatus is a charming new Mexican 
annual, introduced last year by John Lewis Childs. This 
plant has been called, by those who can speak advisedly, 
“one of the very finest of all out-door flowers.” But let 
me tell its merits as they are catalogued: “ This plant is 
a large, rank grower, the foliage of which is perfectly ele- 
gant, and for fall blooming it has no superior. Seeds 
sown in April or May and transplanted in the open ground 
wil! produce plants five or six feet high by September, 
and from then till November will be covered with hun- 
dreds of blossoms three inches across. 
and brought inside to flower, like chrysanthemums, they 
are grand. The colors are of various shades, from pure 
white to purplish crimson. Both foliage and flowers are 
unsurpassed for bouquets and vases.” As far as I have 
had experience with this annual, it sustains its reputation 
well. 

For the benefit of those who have had but little experi- 
ence I will mention a few more of the good things for an 
outside garden. Where stately plants are wanted for the 
centre of beds or for grouping I know of nothing finer 
than Hyacinthus candicans. 1 have found it a most ac- 
commodating plant, thriving well and making a beautiful 
display even in ordinary situations. The blossom-stem 
shoots up about four feet high and produces a profusion 
of pure white bell-shaped flowers, which keep perfect a 
long time. It has appropriately been called a “grand 
and magnificent” plant. This:is a bulbous plant, per- 
fectly hardy and easily grown from seed. 

I have raised double dahlias from seed a great many 
times, but never tried the single varieties until last sea- 
son, and I presume I should not have done so then if a 
kind florist had not sent me a packet of seed; for ever 
since they were first introduced, until my plants had pro- 
duced their large, velvety, star-shaped flowers, I had as- 
sociated them with those worthless things that frequently 
crop out from seeds of double ones, and I wanted none 
of them. But I was both surprised and pleased to find 
them really beautiful and of such a diversity of color. 

My seeds were sown in April and transplanted to the 
garden the last of May; they grew rapidly and came into 
bloom sooner than my dahlias from bulbs. And in jus- 
tice to the gentleman who sent the seeds, and to the flow- 
ers themselves, I do not hesitate to say that I consider 
them worthy of a place in any garden, and that whoever 
can succeed with an aster can successfully grow the 
single dahlia. 

The Wicotiana affinzs is another reliable white flower 
for the garden. It is a robust grower and blooms most 
profusely throughout the season, being one of the last to 
go down beneath the touch of the Frost King. These 
beautiful silvery stars open out toward evening and light 
up the garden wonderfully, making the air redolent with 
their delightful perfume, and close again when the sun 
gets well up in the morning. They are very desirable for 
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cutting for vases, as the flowers keep fresh several days 
and the buds unfold as well as if attached to the parent 
stem. I find this plant one of the best for house culture ; 
if given a strong light and no sun the flowers remain 
open all day, and if young plants are potted in autumn 
they bloom well in winter. 

As the nicotiana has been mentioned in a previous 
number of the CABINET in rather unfavorable terms, 
perhaps some reader may wonder how the experience of 
two individuals can differ so materially with the same 
plant. I believe I can explain it, and in doing so prove 
that, while both of us are right, one of us has the 
wrong plant. My first two trials with the seeds of Vico- 
téiana affinzs proved very unsatisfactory ; the flowers were 
small and a dirty white, while the odor was hardly per- 
ceptible ; it had so little to recommend it that I dropped 
it from my list without one sigh of regret for the loss. 

The summer following a friend called me into his gar- 
den to see if I could name a plant that bore large white 
stars, and there for the first time I beheld the real /V. 
affinds, or a flower that answered to the description of it. 
Of course, I was delighted with it, as I am convinced 
every lover of the beautiful must be when the genuine 
flower is seen. The only fault that I can find with this 
flower is that you cannot persuade it to remain open 
when the sun is shining; but it has so many good points 
we can readily forgive this one failing. The Convolvulus 
major has many warm friends, and yet it is without fra- 
grance and opens its bells but a short time in the morn- 
ing, while the Vzcotzana affinzs fills the air with sweetness 
and is an evening glory as well as a morning glory. One 
season I sowed a packet of the variety above, or a packet 
bearing the name above, and another packet of JV. sua- 
veolens. 1 couldn’t perceive a particle of difference in the 
flowers, both kinds were nearer gray than white and were 
odorless. Evidently these seeds are put up and labeled 
in good faith, but, like petunias, they do not always come 
true from seed. In the true variety both tube and flower 
are white. It is worth more than one trial. 

And to those who have never tried it I want to recom- 
mend the new fern-leaved parsley. It is as beautiful as 
any fern and will thrive where ferns will not. I used it 
last season for mixing with other ornamental plants of 
low growth and for bordering beds ; the effect was charm- 
ing. I also potted a few roots for the house; they are 
doing finely and are much admired. The extra curled 
dwarf is also pretty for bordering beds. This variety 
has a moss-like appearance; the leaves are beautifully 
crimped and curled; it is indeed an interesting plant and 
the flower-garden seems its most fitting place. 

As the seeds are slow to start into growth, if we want 
plants to*set out as soon as our beds are prepared, sow 
them in seed boxes and give gentle heat; when they begin 
to break through the soil place in a sunny window 
and as soon as they are strong enough transplant into 
richer soil and harden them gradually to the out-door air 
until they can be left out altogether. The parsley is per- 
fectly hardy by nature, but sometimes a hardy plant may 
be injured in its infancy by a sudden change from a hot 
room to the cold outside air. 

Mrs. G. W. FLANDERS. 


THE QUEEN 


HE autumn fields are flowerless and forlorn, save for 

a shivering sneezewort here and there. But with 

the death of other flowers comes the veritable queen 
of autumn, the many-hued chrysanthemum. She tosses 


her elfin locks in the sighing breeze, and holds up 


her bright face as cheerily to November’s sky as if she 
smiled at asummer sun. I like the courage of the chrys- 
anthemum ; it has a sort of Pilgrim-Father character high- 
ly to be commended, though its 
advent affects the florist’s trade 
much as watered stock affects a 
railroad. 

Since, as the “Little Tycoon” 
says, everything Japanese must be © 
correct, small wonder that the na- 
tional flower of that ingenious 
country is in high favor. Really, 
we are as much indebted to China 
as to Japan for varieties of this 
flower, but we are apt to lose 
sight of this fact, probably through - 
our habit of regarding a laundry- 
check as the most noticeable na- 
tional emblem of the former land. 
The Chinese flower is usually ad- 
mired for its regularity of form, 
while the Japanese is a mass of 
wild fluffiness, as if it defied all 
restraint and was bent upon life, 
liberty and the pursuit of hap- 
piness after its own particular 
fashicn. 

Cosmopolitan Hall gave a good 
opportunity to study the tricks 
and manners of this flower dur- 
ing the late show given by the 
New York Horticultural Society. 
Although the exhibition was un- 
der the disadvantage of being 
rather earlier than usual, while 
the season was much later, the 
chrysanthemum growers made a 
brave showing, and the public 
interest in the affair was manifested by the large at- 
tendance. The first arrangement of the hall was not 
very good, being too mixed in color, but after the 
judging this was altered and made much more effec- 
tive. The cut blooms were better specimens than the 
plants, owing to the flowers on the latter not being suf- 
ficiently advanced. The general arrangement of the hall 
was defined by banks of evergreens; these shut off the 
space beneath the galleries and the entrance. The main 
floor held the plants, standards and bushes. As they 
were placed they made a bank of flowers, the tall stand- 
ards bringing up the rear. They showed to best ad- 
vantage there, because the shorter bushes hid their long 
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OF AUTUMN. 


bare stalks, which always give the plant a pleasant 
similitude to a floral stork standing on one leg. These 
plants were varied here and there by the introduction of 
well-grown palms, and the shining foliage had a very 
happy effect. The evergreens were beautified by trailing 
sprays of bittersweet, to the mystification of many. I 
heard one fair enthusiast inquire whether all cedars 
bore similar fruit. All our old chrysanthemum friends 
were represented; Gloriosum 
and Golden Dragon gave a 
touch of floral sunshine to their 
darker neighbors; Abd-el-Kader 
and Hero of Magdala displayed 
their rich crimson all the better 
among the innumerable yellows. 
Of course, everyone wanted to 
see Mrs. Cleveland—not the fair 
hostess of the White House in 
propria persona, but the new 
seedling bearing her name. It 
occupied a central position, and 
was effectively arranged among 
feathery ferns, the vase wreathed 
with a scarf of our national col- 
ors. But the jewel was scarce 
worthy of its setting; it is cer- 
tainly not so good as its parent, 
President Cleveland. It is a 
quilled Japanese, greenish white 
in hue; the petals are scant, and, 
like Cassius, it has a lean and 
hungry look. This flower was 
tremendously written up, because 
of its taking name, but I hardly 
think it possesses any staying 
qualities. 

Silver Chalice is one of the 
finest new seedlings; its name 
describes it admirably, both in 
shape and color. Thorpe Junior 
is another excellent golden-yellow 
seedling; Margaret Thorpe, also 
new, shows an odd combination 
of crimson and buff. There were some cut blooms 
of marvelous size and beauty; they were, of course, 
grown on disbudded plants, where the vigor of a whole 
bush goes to the perfecting of a single flower. Some of 
these plants were shown; they have an odd look, with 
the single stem supporting one huge flower. 

By the way, there was one Japanese variety, Admira- 
tion, which fully justified its name. It was a beautiful 
tender pink in hue, without the almost aniline tint usually 
seen in these flowers ; although it was not a genuine sal- 
mon pink it was not very far removed from it. 

The display of designs was not all it should be. The 
few vases and baskets were really poor, not through want 
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of good flowers, but because the makers had fallen into 
the common error of using light and delicate green, such 
as would harmonize with roses and other fine flowers. 
This class of foliage always makes chrysanthemums look 
coarse, almost tawdry: its use is an esthetic mistake. 
The screens showed similar error. One panel, with back- 
ground of crimson leaves, bearing a trailing scroll of 
white chrysanthemums, was really beautiful. Other pan- 
els, bearing Japanese designs, showed clever workman- 
ship, but were too set and conventional to be admired. 
Another exhibitor, who showed a Japanese paper-screen 
decorated with loosely-filled china vases, displayed an 
original conception poorly carried out. Had the colors 
been chosen with more regard to harmony the effect 
would have been very graceful. 

There was one very large design, displaying clever 
workmanship, which might be commented on with more 
confidence if its meaning or purpose had been more 
apparent. It might have been a floral octopus, or per- 


haps it was a geometrical frenzy of the designers, but, at — 


any rate, it had a lot of Briarean arms bearing globes of 
goldfish. It was well made, with good flowers, but the 
goldfish were a mistake. 

There was one innovation at this show that caused 
much unfavorable comment. This was the substitution 
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Pompon VARIBTIES. 


of numbers for names on the plant labels. In‘ conse- 
quence, everyone had to buy a catalogue, and instead of 
readily ascertaining a name, one had to wade through a 
whole list. Then people have a playful habit of picking 
up a label and carefully placing it on the wrong plant, so 
the accuracy of the number was often to be viewed,with 
suspicion. 

Two native artists from the Japanese village were pres- 
ent, in little bamboo cages unfurnished, after the Japanese 
style, where they painted wonderful chrysanthemums on 
satin, amid many curious gazers. Distinguished visitors 
were many, members of the Japanese and Chinese Lega- 
tions viewing their native flowers with much interest. 

It seemed a general opinion that the management was 
a little unkind in reserving all the balcony seats. This 
did not appear to be generally understood, for often 
weary sightseers would casually sit down, and immedi-~ 
ately were pounced upon by an attaché, who demanded 
a coupon or equivalent, a la Jesse James. 

The final verdict of this show would be that it was not 
so fine in many respects as the preceding one, but the 
great number of plants, good hall and excellent music 
made it very attractive, and the public interest showed 
no diminution of the chrysanthemum craze. 

FE. L,, TAPLIN, 
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CAMELLIAS (DURING Wet ri 


HE following article, taken from Gardening Iilus- 
trated, is a fitting answer to many queries that we 
receive. It will explain the causes of failure which are 
so frequent with amateurs and, at the same time, show 
how easily the camellia may be managed to give satis- 
factory results : 

“Amateur cultivators of camellias often find not a 
few difficulties in the way of managing and flower- 
ing them successfully, especially during winter. The 
plants drop their buds at a time when the cultivator is 
looking hopefully for a pleasant head of bloom. When 
housed for the winter watering must be carefully done, 
for the giving of either too little or too much will cause 
the buds to fall off, and the whole season’s labor to be 
lost. What actually causes the buds to fall is the ques- 
tion that exercises the mind of the disappointed cultiva- 
tor. A bad system of watering has something to do 


with it. A little water applied frequently—that worst 
of all known forms of mismanagement—will render the 
soil moist, and in some cases even sour, half way 
down the pots, while the lower part of the ball may be 
as dry as dust. There is nothing more difficult than to 
get persons to observe this simple rule: ‘Never water 
till a plant really requires it, and then soak it.’ An 
uncongenial soil is also a cause of bud-dropping. Many, 
knowing that camellias cannot grow in a strong, heavy 
soil, mix for them peat and loam; but this results in a 
sour soil, in which camellias become unhealthy. Sods 
cut as if for forming a grass plat, taken from a sandy 
loam—particularly if it grows foxglove, heath or fern— 
chopped, or, better still, pulled to pieces when quite fresh, 
form the best soil for camellias, without any admixture. 
If not sandy enough, silversand may be added. If a suit- 
able loam cannot be obtained the next best soil is a good 
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fibrous peat, unmixed with anything else. Peat soil 
Ought never to be mixed with anything except white 
sand, if sand be required. Camellias often do well in 
Pure peat, particularly when assisted with a little weak 
guano water or soot water when growing. The former 
must be very weak—certainly not more than one ounce 
to a gallon of water, given once or twice a week. 
“Another cause of camellias dropping their buds is 
doubtless a poor, exhausted soil from which the plants 
gain little or no support. A plant, too, which has formed 
its buds under glass is often turned out of doors, where it 
is liable to be soaked by heavy and continuous rains, and 
is night after night exposed to heavy dews. Under these 
circumstances it will often look healthy; but when brought 
into a glass-house and subjected to a dry heat, with pos- 
sibly not enough water at the roots for days together, it 
is not surprising that, the shock produced by so great a 
change should be injurious. Many a plant also suffers 
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from the extreme dryness of the air during frosty weather. 
I have often been obliged to water the pathways during 
frost, and sometimes have even had the evaporating 
troughs filled with water in winter. Perhaps, however, 
the most frequent cause of the shedding of camellia buds 
is excess of moisture rather than too little of it. The 
amateur grower should so manage as to keep the soil’in 
which the plants are growing something between dry and 
damp. When water is administered it should be of the 
same temperature as that of the house in which the plants 
are growing. Cold currents of air playing directly on the 
plants are also injurious at times.” 

Camellia Faponica may be regarded as the parent of 
the whole race of cultivated camellias. It is a native of 
China and Japan, where it attains the altitude of a tree. 
Many fine varieties have been raised in this country 
from seed, but the usual mode of propagation is by 
cuttings. 


SWEET: ALYSSUM: 


| PRESUME that most if not all of the readers of THE 

FLORAL CABINET are well acquainted with the 
pretty little plant known as the sweet alyssum, Konzga 
maritima. If not, they should be, for whether used for 
summer blooming in the greenhouse or window-garden, 
the ease with which it can be cultivated and the delicate, 
honey-like fragrance of its flowers render it most un- 
likely that it will ever be cast aside, its pretty little white 
flowers are so useful in making up bouquets and other 
floral work. The koniga belongs to the natural order 
Crucifere and isa native of England. It is a plant of 
trailing or procumbent habit, having shrubby stems, 
and bright-green linear lanceolate leaves. It is a plant 
easily cultivated, doing best when given a sunny situa- 
tion and a well-enriched deep soil, and if good, strong 
plants are set out about a foot apart early in May, they 
will flower all summer long and continue to do so until 
destroyed by severe frosts. As a plant for the window- 
garden the alyssum is unequaled, and it is the pride of 
many a window-garden during the winter months. 
When wanted for this purpose the plants should be 
grown in pots plunged in the open air during the sum- 
mer and not permitted to bloom until brought inside. 
They should be placed in their blooming pots or bas- 
kets early in September. In potting use a compost of 
two-thirds of well-decayed sod and one-third weil-de- 
composed manure, thoroughly mixed. Water must be 
given when necessary and give liquid manure once or 
twice a week. As the plants dislike too much heat a 
temperature of from 45° to 50° is amply sufficient. They 
also dislike too dry an air, and on this account it is ad- 
visable to spray them occasionally; this will also keep 
the red spider in subjection, as the plant is, unfortu- 
nately, very subject to this pest when grown in the 
window-garden, and it seems almost superfluous to re- 
mark that, in order to have the plant in perfection, the 
pot should be suspended whether the plant is grown in 
the greenhouse or window-garden. 


Of late so much interest has been taken in the alyssum 
by our florists that they have given us several improved 
varieties, and all of them are deserving of general cultiva- 
tion, but as the variegated varieties are not of a rapid 
growth they should be given a little more attention in 
the way of liquid manure two or three times a week, in 
order to encourage vigorous growth. Propagation is ef- 
fected by seeds and cuttings of the, half-ripened wood, 
and if the young plants are liberally cared for nice speci- 
mens will soon be obtained, but the young plants require 
to be pinched back occasionally and grown in a light, airy 
situation in order to do well. 


Koniga maritima is the well-known single sweet 
alyssum, and so requires no description. Increased by 
seeds, which should be sown about the first of March in 
a well-drained pot, or pan, of rich loamy soil, placed in a 
warm, light situation and kept moist until the young 
plants appear ; and when they are strong enough to handle 
transplanted into three-inch pots and grown on until the 
weather becomes warm and settled, when they can be 
transferred to the open air. 


K. m. variegata is a very pretty form of the above, 
having the edges of the leaves very beautifully marked. 
Increased by cuttings. 


K. m. colossus, a very robust-growing sort, with double 
white flowers, The best variety for pot culture as well 
as for the border. Excellent for cut-flower work. Increased 
by cuttings. 

K. m. The Gem, a new variegated alyssum, having full 
double white flowers, the light-green leaves being deeply 
bordered with pure white. A very beautiful variety but, 
as it is not a strong grower, needs and is well worthy of a 
little extra care and attention. Cuttings of the half-ripened 
wood root easily, and when rooted should be potted off 
into three-inch pots and given a similar treatment to that 
advised for seedling plants. CHAS. E.’ PARNELL. 

QuEEnS, N. Y. 


THE? PLANTS OF 


VERY season has its blossoms or its plants, each 
E characteristic of its own peculiar month or floral 
horizon. By this novel classification it would be easy for 
one to possess a calendar of his own, quite independent 
of the almanac makers. April, in this latitude, is the 
month of mayflowers; we associate violets and wake- 
robin with May Day; dandelions, cowslips and buttercups 
stand for those long, blue, beautiful days of June which 
Lowell deems perfect ; Fourth of July means pond-lilies 
and side-saddle flowers; golden-rod and cardinal-flowers 
come with the burning heats of dog-days; and clematis 
and fringed gentians are found in September. Thanks- 
giving brings to us a sniff of the fragrant sage and sum- 
mer savory and the blooming chrysanthemum. Christmas 
has its flora, too, a whole cornucopia full ; and though all 
the summer is past and its idyllic pictures of green thiugs 
growing, mists gathering on the hills, birds making their 
nests, the harvest-song, and children driving home the 
cows at night, still the season has its cheer, its floral 
imagery and associations. As Scott says : 


Domestic and religious rite 

Gave honor to the holy night ; 

The damsel donned her kirtle sheen ; 
The hall was dressed with holly green ; 
Forth to the wood did merry men go 
To gather in the mistletoe. 


The mistletoe, which plays such an’ important part in 
Christmas merrymakings, was particularly venerated by 
the Druids. As found growing on the oak, and hav- 
ing no attachment to earth, they believed it to be of celes- 
tial origin. Its berries of pearl were symbolic of purity 
and were associated by them with the rites of marriage. 
Chaplets of the mystic flower were worn about the head, 
a practice to which the phrases, ‘‘ whispering under the 
mistletoe’ and “kissing under the mistletoe,” are allu- 
sions. The utmost solemnity was used in the gathering 
of it. The ceremony took place always at the close of the 
year, when the moon was just six days old. Two white 
bulls, which had never felt the yoke, were fastened by 
their horns to the fortunate oak whereon the mistletoe 
had been discovered. A priest clad in a white vestment 
then ascended the tree and detached the plant with a 
golden hook or sickle, whilst others stood ready to receive 
it in a white woolen cloth. This done, they then prepared 
to offer the best of their flocks and herds in sacrifice, 
“mumbling many orisons, and praying devoutly that it 
would please God to bless this gift of His tothe benefit of 
all those to whom He had vouchsafed to grow it.” Water 
in which it had been steeped they considered a panacea 
for diseases of every description, hence the name they 
gave it, “omnia sanans,” or “ all-heal.” 

The mistletoe family comprises about thirty genera, all 
of them parasitic. The American species differs so much 
from the European that it has been classed as a separate 
genus. It has the same manner of growth and its berries 
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are white, butits stems are of a more yellowish green, the 
structure of the anthers is different and the flowers ap- 
pear in short catkin-like jointed spikes and sunk in the 
joints. There are several species scattered over the 
United States, differing in the shape and smoothness of 
their leaves. They grow upon various deciduous trees, 
and in Texas the mistletoe is “especially abundant on the 
mesquite, upon which it often grows in such quantities as 
to hide the proper foliage of the tree. 

The holly, //ex aguzfolcum, is another plant closely 
interwoven with the superstitions of the Christmas fes- 
tival. With its dark glossy leaves and rich red berries it 
has been used for winter decoration since the time of the 
Roman Saturnalia, and it has entwined itself about the 
religious observances of every people. An old Christmas. 
carol celebrates the victory of the holly over the ivy, the 
former being regarded as an emblem of Christmas and 
the latter a symbol of the world. 

Several popular superstitions exist with respect to holly. 
In Derbyshire there is a tradition that, according as the 
holly brought at Christmas into a house is smooth or 
rough, the wife or the husband will be the master. In 
the county of Rutland it is considered unlucky to intro- 
duce it into the house before Christmas eve. Holly that 
has adorned churches at that season is in Worcestershire 
and Herefordshire much esteemed and cherished, the pos- 
session of a small branch, with berries, being supposed to. 
bring a lucky year; and Lonicerus mentions a notion in 
his time, vulgarly prevalent in Germany, that consecrated 
twigs of the plant hung over a door are a protection 
against thunder. A Border proverb defines a habitual 
story-teller as one that “lees never but when the hollen. 
is green.” In England the holly, fromits patience of clip- 
ping, makes an excellent hedge plant. Evelyn, the diarist, 
mentions a great holly hedge at Says Court, Deptford, 
that was four hundred feet long, nine feet high and five 
in breadth. The plant, with its dazzling verdure, is the 
last ornament of the forests, and even long after the win- 
ter frosts its glittering red berries remain to serve as food 
for the birds. There are three American species, one of 
which, //ex afaca, resembles the European tree; but the 
ink berry and the black alder, or winter berry, are more 
common. What is called the mountain holly of America 
belongs to another family, Memofanthes Canadensis. 

Other plants that figure in the Christmas festivities of 
old times are ivy, laurel, rosemary and various ever- 
greens. Frequent reference is made to these plants in. 
the old Christmas carols. Gay says: 


When rosemary and bays, the poet’s crown, 

Are brawled in frequent cries through all the town, 
Then judge the festival of Christmas near ; 
Christmas, the joyous period of the year. 

Now with bright holly all the temples strew, 

With laurel green and sacred mistletoe. 


The rosemary (Rosmarinus offictnal?s) was formerly 
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believed to possess many occult virtues ; it strengthened 

the memory and softened obdurate hearts. Says Ophelia 

in “ Hamlet :” ; 

There’s rosemary, that’s for remembrance; pray, love, re- 
member. 

And in “ The Winter’s Tale” Perdita says to Polix- 
enus : 

Reverend sirs, 
For you there’s rosemary and rue ; these keep 
Seeming and savor all the winter long ; 
Grace and remembrance be to you both. 

Rosemary was the emblem of fidelity, and was ac- 
cordingly used at weddings and, on the same princi- 
ple, at funerals. A sprig of the plant was employed to 
stir the wassail-bowl before it went the rounds of the 
banquet. 

No Christmas feast in “Merry England” would 
have been complete without the laurel and the ivy. 
Branches and sprigs of the former were flung on the 
Christmas fire, while omens were sought in the curling 
and crackling of their leaves. Spenser terms the laurel 
“the meed of mighty conquerors ;” it was also regarded 
as the appropriate reward of poets, orators and philoso- 
phers. Hence its use at Christmas-tide, when min- 
strels and poets won the “bays” by their sweet songs. 

The ivy, emblematical of faithful love, was a sacred 
plant among the Greeks, the Romans and the Celts. In 
Greece the altar of Hymen was surrounded with ivy, a 
sprig of which was presented by the priest toa newly- 
married spouse, as a symbol of an indissoluble knot. 
The Bacchantes, old Silenus, and Bacchus himself were 
crowned with ivy. In that inclement season of the year 
when Christmas occurs, it clothes the object around 
which it is entwined with its own foliage, shielding the 
blackened boughs from the hoar frost and icy rain. What 
could be more appropriate for the Christmas festival than 
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garlands of this plant, with its associations and emble- 
matic heraldry ? 

There is a species of whitethorn which blossoms about 
Christmas time, and which once attracted the attention of 
the curious. For a long time it was believed to blossom 
only on Christmas Day, and the superstitious wove a 
number of legends about it. Nearly everyone is familiar 
with the story of Joseph of Arimathea and his staff which 
he planted when he landed in Britain on Christmas, and 
which was said to have blossomed amid the ice and 
snow. The staff thus planted became, so they say, the 
famous thorn-tree of Glastonbury, and ever after the 
whitethorn blossomed at Christmas, ‘‘ mindful of the 
Lord.” 

This story of the holy thorn was for a long time cred- 
ited, and many went miles every year to see it blossom. 

The following is the legend told in verse, as it is still 
repeated in Somersetshire, in the neighborhood of Glas- 
tonbury : 

Who hath not hir’d of Avalon? 
’T was talked of much and long agon— 
The wonders of the holy thorn, 
The which, zoon after Christ was born, 
Here a planted was by Arimathé, 
Thie Joseph that com’d over sea, 
And planted Christianity. 
Tha za that whun a lauded vust 
(Zich plazen was in God’s own trust), 
A stuck his staff into the groun, 
And over his shoulder lookin roun, 
Whativer mid his lot vevall, 
He cried aloud now ‘‘ Weary all !” 
The staff het budded and het grew 
And at Christmas bloom’d the whol da droo, 
And still het blooms at Christmas bright, 
But best tha za at dork midnight. 
F. M. Cosy. 


oo PRPS AS TARE. 


HAT shall we see at Christmas time ? 
A throng of happy faces, 
Clear, smiling eyes, and fair, smooth brows, 
Where care has left no traces; 
The pent-up Christmas mirth 
In ringing laughter breaking, 
And all day long, for loving hearts, 
Unconscious music making. 
Yet would we know one joy more bright 
To crown home’s tender story ; 
Then let us lift our hearts and pray 
That we may see His glory. 


What shall we see at Christmas time ? 
The mirth and laughter vanished ; 
While many a tender, playful rite 
By mute consent is banished ; 
Eyes that must droop to hide 
The heart’s swift overflowing ; 


Lips that their loving greetings breathe, 
Some long-loved names foregoing. 

Yet would we know the light that shines. 
Above earth’s checkered story ; 

Then let us pray that through our tears 
We may behold His glory. 


What shall we see at Christmas time? 
Pillar and archway brightened, 

Chaplet and wreath of clustering green, 
With scarlet berries lightened ; 

The preacher’s earnest gaze, 
The thronging congregation— 

Their voices blended high and low 
In chant and supplication. 

Yet would we know the thrilling joy 
Of the sweet Christmas story ; 

Then let us pray that through it all 
We may behold His glory.— Anon. 


y 
ae 
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NOES: ON MISH EE LORS: 


T a meeting of the Academy of Natural Sciences of 
Philadelphia, Mr. Thomas Meehan called attention 
to some fine specimens of Phoradendron juniperinum 
var. Lebocedri Engelmann, and Arceuthobium occiden- 
tale, var. Abzetenum Engelmann, from Washoe Valley, 
Nevada, contributed by Mrs. Ross Lewers, of Franktown, 
and said it might be worth noting a few facts in relation 
to mistletoes, which, though perhaps not wholly new to 
specialists, did not seem to be generally known. 

The mistletoe of the Eastern States had a general re- 
semblance to that of Europe, Viscum album; but the old 
genus Viscum had been divided by modern botanists, 
-although the lines of distinction were somewhat artificial. 
We had two genera, Phoradendron and Arceuthobium. 
Among the leading distinctions might be mentioned that 
the European branch of the family, Viscum, as now re- 


stricted, had the anther open by three pores over slits, our: 


Phoradendron by two, while the Arceuthobium had but 
one. There were other slight differences in pollen grains, 
cotyledons and form of the fruits. The European mistle- 
toe is usually found on deciduous trees only, an instance 
being recorded where it had been found on the Scotch 
pine in Germany, and its American representative, Phora- 
dendron flavescens, seemed also confined to deciduous 
trees and shrubs. This extends across the continent, a 
form being found on the Pacific Coast still confined to de- 
ciduous plants; while another genus, Arceuthobium, 
seems wholly confined to the coniferous trees which are 
mixed with the deciduous ones. The name Arceuthobium 
is suggestive of this fact, it being derived from two Greek 
words signifying “living on the juniper ;” Phoradendron, 
on the other hand, meaning simply “living on, or stealing 
from trees.” Arceuthobium, however, did not live wholly 
on junipers. In the herbarium of the academy was a 
specimen of A. occ¢dentale growing on Funiperus occt- 
dentalis—these Nevada specimens were on Pzuus pon- 
derosa. The specimens of Phoradendron juniperinum 
were growing on Lzbocedrus decurrens, which, by the 
way, was, he believed, the first time this pretty cupres- 
Sineous tree had been reported from the State of Nevada. 


Among the differences noted by Engelmann in the bot-_ 


any of California, between Phoradendron and Arceutho- 
bium, was that while the former flowered in February 
and March and matured its fruit “ next winter,” the fruit 
of the Californian species opened in the summer and did 
not mature till the “second autumn.” The European 
mistletoe was stated by Bentham to open in spring, and 
perhaps this was so; it was formerly supposed to be the 
case with the American Phoradendron flavescens, but 
Mr. William Canby had shown that in Delaware the 
flowers opened in the fall and the fruit matured in the 
autumn of the’following year, or just one year afterward. 
The flowers and fruit were on the trees at the same time 
together. If this were general with Phoradendron it still 
lessened the distinctions between the genera. Usually 
Phoradendron bore leaves, while Arceuthobium was leaf- 


less, but the Libocedrus parasite was as destitute of 
leaves as an Arceuthobium, and the common observer 
would see little in their general aspects to distinguish 
them. But there was one great difference in the genus, 
at least as represented by these two species. In opening 
the box which contained the specimens, the whole mass 
was covered with a dense viscid secretion, which ren- 
dered it very difficult to separate one branch from an- 
other. On leaving the lid open a little while the watery 
particles soon evaporated, leaving a dry, gummy deposit 
over the whole surface. While this was going on, the 
seeds were ejected with great force from their endocarps, 
being projected against the face with such force as to 
leave a stinging sensation. Dr. Engelmann has noted 
this power of ejection in the berries of this plant. The 
Phoradendron exhibited no trace of any such power, 
though there seemed to be little difference in the struc- 
ture of the berries. The facts raised a nice teleological 
question. Birds did not seem to use the berries. As 
they were so viscid that the famous bird-lime is made 
from some species, it is probable the very viscidity would 
prevent the free use of the beak in any attempt to use the 
seeds. But it was believed that by becoming attached 
to the feet or feathers of birds the seeds were widely dis- 
tributed, and that in this way the plant had all the ad- 
vantage necessary for distribution in the “struggle for 
life.” But Arceuthobium, besides all the advantages to 
be derived from this mode of distribution, had an addi- 
tional aid from a projecting force. 

Did Arceuthobium at one time exist when or where 
there were no birds, and had it to depend on projection 
alone for its distributing power, and is the viscidity a later 
development ? Did Phoradendron once possess the power, 
and has it abandoned it from having through the ages 
found out that it travels well enough without its exercise ? 
Or is it rather, as the speaker himself was inclined to be- 
lieve, that nature loved to aim expressly at variety, and was 
continually exhibiting her power to accomplish the same 
end by a wonderful variety of means? But whatever 
might be thought of the various theories of development, 
and the laws of final causes which may have operated 
to produce changes, there could be but little doubt that 
parasitism was an acquired habit, and the endeavor to 
find out what these plants were, and how they behaved 
before they were parasites, was one of the most interest- 
ing of biological studies. 

The seeds ejected from the endocarp in Arceuthobium 
fastened themselves to the branches of trees by a glutin- 
ous mass at one end. This end was opposite to the 
radicle, which, in germinating, would have to push out 
from above and curve downward toward the branch in 
order to attach itself. He had not seen them during the 
process of germination, but as the testaceous covering 
was held fast by the glutinous secretion, it is probable 
the cotyledons would be drawn out as the plumule took 
its upright position, leaving the testa as an empty case 
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fastened to the branch. Presuming that this must be the 
case with other Loranthaceous plants, it was difficult to 
understand the process by which the East Indian species 
performed the locomotive feat recently noted by Dr. Watt, 
and which from its remarkable nature has had a wide 
publication. It was reported as the observation of Dr. 
Watt that a seed falling on and becoming attached to 
the coriaceous leaf of a Memecylon, would send out its 
radicle, which, curving down, formed a flattened disk by 
which it attached itself to the leaf. But, as if it knew 
that a leaf could not permanently support a perennial 
plant, the cotyledons were lifted and turned to the other 
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side, when the end with the disk moved to another place, 


and in this way the seed traveled to a more favorable 


spot. In all plants in our country which fastened to 
an object through a disk at the end of a rootlet or ten- 
dril, as in ampelopsis, the attachment was made while the 
disk was forming. A disk once formed did not re-attach 
itself to an object when removed from the original spot. 
In like manner the cotyledons, once removed from the 
endocarps, would have no viscidity with which to form a 
resisting power while the disk was unfastening itself from 
its undesirable location. The singular habits of the mis- 
tletoe family made further observations very desirable. 


PANSIES IN DECEMBER. 


HE cruel frost has bitten my sweet roses— 
Their fragrant breath is fled; 
Has sapped the life from all the summer posies, 
They lie here black and dead ; 
And only pansies in the garden closes 
Smile from their narrow bed. 


What though November’s snow lay on them lightly 
And nights were sadly chill! 

To-day they lift their hooded heads as brightly 
As it were summer still. 

Ah, heart of mine, could’st read their message rightly, 
New hopes thy depths would thrill ! 


NN 


More precious than a garden full of flowers 
That bloom in summer’s prime, 

Are these that grace the heavy-wingéd hours 
Of barren winter time ; 

As brave and gay through snow-storm as in showers— 
In cold or sunny clime. 


Ye seem to me the year’s sweet, parting love-gifts 
Till spring shall come again; 

And every flow’r that here its dainty face lifts 
Brings thoughts half joy, half pain. 

I’ll dream of you still blooming ‘neath the snow-drifts 
When fierce winds scour the plain.— Selected. 


VE VLR. Fe aya es 


6 HE has a face like a flower, Esmond; I wished I 


had named her Violet. She makes me think of 
one of those golden-rimmed pansies with the white cen- 
tre and the deep blue eyes. Can’t you see the resem- 
blance, you blind papa? Oh, Esmond,” growing sud- 
denly serious, “ if anything should happen to her I should 
die!” 

Esmond Delaney looked down upon his wife and the 
lovely child in her lap with a contented, reassuring 
smile. 

Both wife and child were perfect in his eyes, and the 
loving enthusiasm of the mother over her beautiful child 
found a responsive echo in his heart, though he uttered 
no words in reply as he bent and kissed each, lovingly, 
and patted little Lena’s golden head, then stepped down 
and away with a cheery “Good-bye!” 

Two voices echoed the words in concert, and throwing 
a double kiss he disappeared behind the great. clump of 
sweet syringa bushes. 

But little Lena did not seem satisfied. She sprang 
down and ran away after her father to have “‘ one more 
good-bye,” she said; at the end of the path she climbed 
the gate and, waving her hand, shouted her last good- 
bye in a little piping treble which made her mamma smile 
as she heard it. 

Lena did not return immediately, which did not alarm 
Mrs. Delaney, as the child often spent hours in the 
grounds with the old gardener; she rose soon and went 
into the house to attend to some duty which she sud- 
denly remembered, and became so absorbed that not till 
three hours later did she goin search of her little girl; 
even then she felt no anxiety concerning her, only a 
mother’s longing to hold and caress her. 

But no Lena could she find; all over the grounds she 
went looking in every little corner, behind rockeries and 
mounds, expecting every moment to see the child spring 
out eager for a frolic,-or perhaps willing to be taken in 
to rest, as it was her usual hour for a nap; but as she 
went on and on, and was still unsuccessful, she began to 
grow nervous and excited. The old gardener, beginning 
to share her anxiety, at length joined in the search, and 
gave over and over again the little information he pos- 
sessed regarding the child, which was to the effect that he 
had last seen her playing around the pansy bed, down by 
the gate, soon after she ran to bid her father “ good-bye.” 
He had then been called to another part of the grounds, 
and had not seen the child since. 

After an hour’s fruitless search by a troop of servants, 
who each loved the child and did their best with unfeigned 
interest, Mr. Delaney was summoned and an organized 
search was immediately commenced. 

Day and night they sought, till it was deemed a waste 
of time and strength to continue the local search longer, 
when it was given up, and the reliance of the heart-broken 
parents was placed upon the efforts of detectives and the 


possible results of reward notices posted conspicuously 
everywhere. 

Days, weeks passed on leaden wings, till at length the 
time of their bereavement might be measured by months, 
and Mrs. Delaney, pale and shadowy in features and form, 
seemed about to verify her own words to her husband on 
that fatal June morning five months before, and die of 
grief, because something had, indeed, ‘‘ happened ” to her 
darling. 

It was only the uncertainty as to what had befallen her 
child which kept the mother alive. 

The sad certainty of a little flower-covered grave to 
tend would have been better than the torturing fears and 
suspense which she now endured. Oh; to know where 
the little golden head rested at night, if her darling was 
yet alive, and, if dead, what a relief it would have seemed 
to have the knowledge conveyed to her, that she might 
at least mourn her as dead in peace. Many hours she 
spent down by the great pansy bed where Lena had last 
been seen. The place was as sacred in her mind as a 
nook in a burial-ground, and she would stand as rever- 
ently by the beautiful flowers as if they grew over a grave, 
indeed. 

She gathered the pale-yellow rimmed pansies with the 
velvety blue eyes till there was scarcely a bud left, but 
the old gardener had never a harsh look for her. He 
patiently worked at them to keep them in profuse bloom 
for her, and was glad that she found the consolation 
which he knew she did in holding the lovely flowers to 
her face and bosom and having them always near her. 

For, as old servants always will find out the heart 
secrets of the masters and mistresses whom they love, 
he had learned of the resemblance which the lonely 
mother traced in the pale, sweet pansy faces to that of 
her little lost Lena, and respected her feelings sacredly. 

One soft October afternoon, when the woods were 
ablaze with autumnal tints and a haze rested over every- 
thing, Mrs. Delaney, wearied by an hour of restless pac- 
ing here and there over the grounds which were so full 
of beauty, of which she had seen nothing appreciatively, 
excepting the lovely pansies, returned to her accustomed 
seat on the piazza, where she was shortly joined by her 
husband. 

He spent every hour with her which he could possibly 
spare from his business, and was contemplating a South- 
ern trip for her benefit, now that winter was approaching, 
thinking .it might do something toward restoring her 
health of mind and body. 

He came now to broach the subject to her, and, feeling 
certain of opposition, hesitated as to the manner in which 
he should set the matter before her.* 

He knew that she would not be willing to leave the 
scene of her sorrow, every association of which was con- 
nected with her lost child and endeared to her thereby; 
and the pansy bed, with its centre plot of pale-yellow 
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rimmed pansies, was such a source of consolation that 
he really feared to take her away, while still feeling that 
the change would be likely to prove beneficial to her. 
Indeed, to have always with her that peculiar variety of 
pansies, which she always chose, had become a mania 
with her. 

She greeted him with a piteous attempt at cheerfulness, 
and he was coming gradually to the important subject of 
the Southern trip when a very singular couple came up 
the path and slowly approached the piazza—a rough, 
shabby-looking man leading a tiny boy, who looked with 
eyes that were filled with wonder, as if just awaking 
from a dream, and, as his companion commenced to 
speak, he fixed his dreamy gaze upon the face of the 
lady, who in her turn fixed her gaze on him as if fas- 
cinated. 

“ Here she. is, mum—little Flower Face we called her 
—and I’m glad the day has come when I can give her 
back to you. I didn’t feel right about it none of the time, 
but you see, mum, ’twas just like this: Jen, she was half 
cracked at her own little one’s dying, and one day when 
we two’s on the road we come along here and Jen she 
got her eyes on this little one and I couldn’t get her on 
nohow without she could have her to take along. She 
tuk on so that I give in at last; I couldn’t bear to deny 
Jen much after she got crazy. But Jen’s dead-now— 
died a month ago—and I've been on the road with this 
little one ever since. Jen got her mind just before she 
died and made me promise, but I should ha’ done it any- 
way. Jentold me to tell you, mum, as she‘d always been 
good to your babby, and to tell you, too, mum, that she 
eoualdn’t ha tuk her if her head had been right, and would 
you please forgive us, mum; me, too, because I done it 
for poor crazy Jen’s sake.” 

Before he had spoken a dozen words Mrs. Delaney had 
ceased to listen, but centred her attention upon the 
child. She sat in her chair, unable to rise to her feet, 
while the little child, with an air as if at last awakened, 
climbed wearily to her side and into her lap. 

“Take me, mamma; I’se so tired,” she said, and as 
she nestled in her mother’s arms, dirt, boy’s clothes and 
all, it seemed to that poor, half-fainting mother as if the 
very bliss of Heaven could not be more satisfying than 
the embrace of those little arms, soiled and roughly clad 
though they were. : 

After gathering the sense of the rapidly-spoken words 
of the tramp, Mr. Delaney joined with a thankful heart 
in welcoming home his restored child, who, in the matter- 
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of-fact manner of most three-year-olds, took everything 
very coolly; alook which they saw in her sweet eyes and 
an occasional long-drawn breath betrayed, however, a 
deep content, which she could not express so well in any 
other way. 

The stranger looked on with an air of perfect satisfac- 
tion, till at length Mr. Delaney turned his attention to- 
ward him again, when he resumed : 

“We put the boy’s clothes on her and cut her hair 
short, so as she wouldn’t be known, sir, and if you please, 
sir, I'll go. And I hope you'll forgive Jen and me and 
call it square, as you’ve got the little one safe and sound. 
I never'd a-done it only for poor Jen.” He replaced his 
ragged hat and was turning away. 

Mr. Delaney could find no hardness in his heart toward 
the man, although he had been the cause of much suffer- 
ing to him and his. So, seeing he was wornand weary, 
hecalled him back and offered refreshments, which were 
thankfully accepted ; and when he parted with him at the 
door he placed a bank note in his hand, half doubtful of 
the advisability of so doing, yet preferring to run the risk 
of doing a foolish thing rather than miss the chance of 
doing good to a fellow creature, through a fear of bestow- 
ing alms undeservedly. 

Besides, had he not offered a reward? He smiled to 
himself at the idea of rewarding the criminal, yet he gave 
the bill, which represented no small sum, beside a great 
deal of gratitude, and felt content and at peace with all 
the world. 

The man took the bill without noting its denomination 
and half hesitated in doing so. But seeming to think the 
matter rapidly over, he took it with words of earnest grate- 
fulness, and Mr. Delaney felt certain that he was not 
wrong in believing that he was doing a good deed. 

“Good-bye, little Flower Face,” said the man, with 
feeling, as he raised his hat to mother and child in passing 
the piazza on his way out to the road. 

The child kissed her hand and said a “ good-bye” in 
which there was a tinge of childish regret. She was in 
the full glory of her long disused garments of muslin and 
lace, and but for the cropped hair and sunburnt skin she 
was the same as ever, and happy as a queen. And the 
little mother? No pen can describe her rapture. 

She thinks often of poor “crazy Jen,” whose last days 
were soothed and made happier by the presence of her 
“Jittle Flower Face,” and can hardly find it in her heart 
to begrudge her the blessing, though it cost her so many 
days and nights of misery. Mrs. C. H. POTTER. 


DO LPNS CHRIS TM AS. 


ff ESS play that ‘twas a Christmas tree, ‘and that 
‘twas in our house, and that all these pretty 
things were presents for mother and you and me.” 
“Oh, yes! that'll be boss fun!” 
“P’r’aps ‘twould be greedy for us to play they was all 
ourn. Less make b’lieve that some of ’em are for Mamie 
Clark and Sallie Brown and—” 


“And for Ned Griffens and Bill Saunders and Charley 
Smith and all the rest of the fellers.” 

“All right! ain’t it fun! That nice, warm shawl, I 
guess is for old Em’ly Gray.” 

“ And them slippers is for Mr. Gray.” 

« And them mittens is for Mamie Clark; and that dar- 
lin’ ‘ittle doll must be for Sallie Brown,” 
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“T’ll bet that red comforter is for Ned Griffens, and 
Charley Smith, I guess, is goin’ ter get that rubber ball, 
and them candy bags are goin’ to be divided up ’mongst 
the other fellers.” 


“But what is mother goin’ ter have? 
Them rubbers and that caliker dress—my! ain’t it 
splendid!” 

“You bet! And that hood, I guess that’s hern too.” 

“Won't she be tickled ‘most to death? Now less see 
what we're goin’ ter have.” “, 

“T hopes for them skates.” 

« And I think them stockin’s are for me.” 

“T wonder if that fur cap ain’t mine? I’m goin’ ter 
play it was. How warm it feels a’ready !”’ 

“Jimmie, I’ve got an idea!” 

what is iP” 

“Less hang up our stockin’s jest like the Mortimers do.” 

““What’s the use? Wouldn’t git nothin’.” 

“But we can play we will, you know.” 

“That’s so. But where are we goin’ ter get the stock- 
in’s, Lizzie. I hain’t got none, and yourn is so full o’ 
holes they won't hold nothin’. Guess you didn’t think 
o’ that.” 

“P’r’aps somethin’ else ‘ll do. I know! Wecan git 
a couple of paper bags up to Bacon’s grocery store, and 
we can make b’lieve they’re stockin’s.” 

«And they'll hold more things, won’t they? All right ! 
Less hurry, ‘fore Bacon shuts up.” 

And the children, taking hold of hands, went off up the 
street with a skip and a jump. 

Old Mr. Doublechin, who had been standing behind 
the children all the while, did not let one word that either 
had spoken escape him. He had closely scanned the 
little pair and could tell you that they were thinly clad, 
but that their faces were clean and wholesome-looking, 
and that their clothing, though so patched that it might 


be difficult for a stranger to tell the color or material of 


the original garments, was nevertheless tidy and even be- 
coming. He guessed that this boy and girl—the boy 
about six and the girl perhaps two years older—were 
children of a widow in straitened circumstances, and saw 
that their chance for getting Christmas presents was very 
slender. But he also saw that, spite of their own poverty, 
they were happy and hopeful, and, still better, they were 
not unmindful of others poorer than themselves. 


Mr. Doublechin smiled, then he chuckled, and then he 
started up the street at a rapid gait, talking and laughing 
to himself, until he was quite out of sight. 

“Please, Mr. Bacon,” said Lizzie, “will you give 
Jimmie and me two paper bags?” 

“And what in the world do you want two paper bags 
for, Lizzie?’ asked the grocer, in a surprised, but not 
unkindly, tone. 

“We want ’em for Christmas,” replied Lizzie, blushing 
at her own temerity. 


“ To hold all our presents,” boldly added Jimmie. 

“Oh! to hold your presents? Ha! ha! Well, I guess 
these’ll be big enough.” And Mr. Bacon, who was a 
good-natured soul, though somewhat brusque in his 
manner, handed out two good-sized bags; bethinking 


Oh, I know!” 
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him, however, to put a nice rosy-cheeked apple in each 
before doing so. 

“I think there’s something in these bags, Mr. Bacon,’ 
said Lizzie. 

‘Well, never mind,” replied the grocer. ‘ You’re wel- 
come to anything you find in ’em, only don’t bother me 
now. Awfully busy to-night. What did you wish, sir?” 
turning to a pleasant-faced, elderly gentleman who had 
just come in. 


> 


As the latter turned his face to the light to reply, the. 


countenance of Mr. Doublechin was disclosed. ‘‘Can you 
tell me,” said he, “who those children are that just went 
out?” 

“ What, that boy and gal? Oh, them’s Widder Grimes’ 
young ones—live down in the holler, you know.” 

Mr. Doublechin made further inquiries, and was told 


that William Grimes, who was a soldier in the war of the . 
Rebellion, had lost his right arm in the service, which 


me 2 


prevented him from resuming his trade as a printer; but 


he had managed to make a living by doing odd jobs for 


the tradesmen about town, until he was suddenly taken 


down by the breaking out of an old wound in the breast. — 


He lingered along for some six months, and when he died 
there wasn’t money enough left to bury him, much less to 
pay the doctor. Since then, two years or more, his widow 
had just made out to keep body and soul together and 
rear her little ones as best she could by taking in wash- 


ing. 


“But,” concluded the grocer, “the Lord only knows” 


how she’s done it. She’s had a hard time on’t, a mighty 
hard time on’t.” 

Mr. Doublechin thanked the grocer, and after asking 
the nearest road to the “holler,” bid Mr. Bacon a cheery 
good-night and departed. 


Two hours later there was a knock at Widow Grimes’ 
door. Mrs, Grimes arose to answer the unwonted sum- 
mons at that time of day—it was past nine o’clock—and 
upon opening the door, who should she see but our old 
friend Doublechin, with his arms full of bundles. 

“Mrs. Grimes, I believe?” he said, walking in with- 
out waiting for invitation, and laying down his parcels, 
taking off his hat and throwing back his overcoat, 
he sat down in the nearest chair, puffing and blowing 
after his long walk. 


Mrs. Grimes hardly knew what to make of it—that is 
what she remarked to Mrs. Griffens next day. “But,” 
said she to Mrs. Griffens on the same occasion, ‘‘ he was 
so pleasant-looking, and had such a comfortable way 
about him, that I didn’t feel one bit afraid—that is, you 
know, after the first two or three minutes—and before I 
knew what I was about he and I were talking away as 
chipper as though we’d known each other for years.” 

“ Children abed?”” asked Mr. Doublechin, after a few 
words about the weather and other universally interesting 
topics. 

“Yes, sir,” said Mrs. Grimes. ‘They’re abed and 
asleep at last, I believe; but I thought they never would 
goto sleep. They’ve been talking about Christmas, you 
know. Poor things! they were just as happy to-night, 
talking over the presents that Santa Claus was going to 
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bring to them, as though they really expected the nicest _ 


things imaginable. Just look there.” And as the widow 
pointed to the mantelpiece she was unable to hide the 
_ tears that coursed down her sunken cheeks. 

Mr. Doublechin turned about to look in the direction 
indicated, and laughed loud enough to waken anyone but 
a child in its first sleep as his eyes fell on those two 
paper bags, one at each end of the mantel. It seems 
the children had feared that Santa Claus might not un- 


: derstand why they were hung there, and, to make sure 


- Lizzie had printed on each, in somewhat irregular charac- 
ters, this legend: 
STOcKiNg. 

“Ha, ha!” laughed Mr. Doublechin, “if Santa Claus 

can’t understand that he’d better go to school for a year 
“or two.” 

Mr. Doublechin suddenly grew mysterious. He put his 
forefinger to his mouth and began looking around the 
room as though he expected somebody to pounce in upon 
him then and there and carry him off, goodness only 
knows where. Presently both he and Mrs. Grimes were 
busy as two navvies when the boss is looking on, and it 
was a half-hour or more before Mr. Doublechin had said 
good-night and Mrs. Grimes had bolted the outside door 
for the night. But it was long after that when she re- 
tired. What in the world could make her cry so after 
Mr. Doublechin went away ? She certainly looked brighter 
and happier than she had looked since that sad day when 
William was laid beneath the turf in the old graveyard 
over by the willows. 

Next morning—Christmas morning—Lizzie and Jimmie 
were up bright and early, and out into the kitchen before 

they were half dressed. 

“Mother! mother! Merry Christmas! Merry Christ- 
mas! Oh, do get up! and dress yourself just as fast as 
you can! Something splendid’s happened, but we won’t 
tell you one word about it. You have got to see for 
yourself. But hurry, mother, do hurry, ’cause we can’t 
wait a minute.” 

And the little ones went dancing out into the kitchen, 
and again began hopping about the room as though they 
had gone mad. 

Mrs. Grimes, the foolish woman, began to weep again, 
and it consequently took her longer than usual to dress. 
It seemed like ages to the children, who kept pounding at 
the chamber door every second and crying, ‘Oh, mother ! 
do hurry! we can’t wait another minute, ’deed we can’t,” 

As with all things terrestrial, Mrs. Grimes’ dressing 
came to an end at last. When she opened the door lead- 
ing into the kitchen she was pounced upon by the little 
ones and pulled across the room, in front of the mantel- 
piece, from each end of which depended one of the most 
crowded, overflowing paper bags you ever saw in all your 

life. 

Mrs. Grimes’ tears flowed afresh as she stood there 
between those two crazy jumping-jacks, though what she 
could see to cry about would probably have puzzled you 
quite as much as it did Lizzie and Jimmie. 

And then there was such a time in overhauling those 
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precious bags! And such a succession of surprises ! 
And such a volley of ohs and ahs, and look heres and 
look theres! Why, you would have thought you were in | 
the midst of a big menagerie, and that every animal in it. 
was making all the noise he possibly could. 

And it did seem as if those bags would never cease 
giving forth of their bounty. As true as you live. there | 
was that very identical nice, warm shaw] that the chil- 
dren had seen in the shop-window, and, if you will be- 
lieve it, there was written on it in big letters, ‘‘ For Emily 
Gray.” Just think of it! And there were those slippers 
—the same slippers, mind you, the children had picked: 
out for him—for Mr. Gray, and the mittens for Mamie 
Clark, and Sallie Brown’s doll, and Ned Griffens’ red com- 
forter, and Charley Smith’s rubber ball, and candy bags. 
enough for “all the fellers’’ and lots more beside, and 
the calico dress and the hood and the rubbers for mother, 
and the skates and the stockings and the fur cap, and I 
couldn’t begin to tell you what else. 

I don’t think you ever saw such a time as they had, and 
I’m sure you never saw so many nice things come out of 
two common everyday paper bags. The Mortimers on 
the hill, with all their fine gifts, didn’t begin to have sucha 
time, and their presents weren’t a hundredth part so. 
precious. 

But the funniest thing of all was yet to happen. Jim- 
mie had emptied his bag and Lizzie thought she had got 
everything out of hers, when, happening to put her hand 
in once more in order to smooth the bag out before put- 
ting it away among the precious things which she in- 
tended to keep for ever and ever, she felt something thin, 
like acard. Pulling it out—what doyou suppose it was? 
Why, it wasn’t a card at all; it was only a letter, with 
Mrs. Grimes’ name on the back of it, and only these 
words, ‘“‘ Merry Christmas! and God bless you!” inside. 
But I forgot; there was something else in the letter; it. 
was a crisp ten-dollar bill, fresh from the bank. What I 
meant was, there was no more writing in it, not even 
so much as a signature to let Mrs. Grimes know 
who the man was who knocked at her door last night,. 
with his heart and his arms full, and who had laughed 


‘so immoderately as he jammed the treasures into those 


bags. 

But I declare if that woman isn’t crying again! The 
tears are chasing each other down her cheeks like the 
drops onthe window pane during a rainy day. Really 
I’ve no patience with her. I’d much rather hear the 
children laugh and scream, or hear the God-bless-hims of 
old Mr. Gray or the garrulous gratitude of his wife 
Emily, or even the quiet, low chuckle of Mr. Doublechin - 
himself, when he was told the whole story next day by 
Bacon, the grocer, who had heard it from John Black, 
who got it from Mrs. Jones, who had it straight from old 
Gray himself, who had those slippers on at the time, to. 
prove that he knew what he was talking about. 

But to tell you the truth I more than half believe that 
Mrs, Grimes, for all her tears, was the happiest one of the 
lot—possibly excepting Mr. Doublechin, the sly old rogue. 
—Boston Transcrzpt. 
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Knitted Jacket. 
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HE best-fitting and nicest sleeveless jacket that I 
have ever seen was sent from England to a friend a 
short time since, and was knit after the following direc- 
tions. To look at the garment when not in use one could 
scarcely imagine for what it was designed, but when 
worn it adapts itself perfectly to the form. 

If worsted is used, eight ounces will be needed; if 
“midnight yarn,” three skeins. A pair of knitting-needles, 
the size of asmall lead-pencil, will be suitable to use with 
either the worsted or the yarn. 

To make a jacket for a person of medium size, cast on 
sixty-five stitches and knit forty-two rows of plain garter- 
stitch. Then, on one end of your needle, cast on sixty- 
‘five stitches more, which gives you one hundred and 
thirty stitches. Knit forty-two rows and then bind off 
the sixty-five added stitches and knit forty-two rows, as 
at first. Bind these off and you will have aknitted piece 
shaped like the one shown in the illustration. Fold up the 
lower part and lap over the sides to it, so that A meets A 
and B meets B ; sew these parts together. This gives you 
a bag-shaped knitted piece, with an opening at each side 
of what appears to be the bottom. It will doubtless look 
very queer, and you will think an opening to admit the 
head should have been made, but you will find it is all 
‘right as soon as you understand how the garment is to be 
put on. 

Crochet a shell border around the top and around the 
two small openings, which are really the armholes. 
Shells composed of six double crochet stitches, finished 
with a purling, form a very pretty edge. The purling, 
or picot, is made with the shell. The first double crochet 
stitch in the shell is worked, and then a chain of four 
stitches is made and fastened back in the top of the 
double crochet. This forms the picot, and one is made in 
the same way after each double crochet in the shell, ex- 
-cept the last one. 


To put on the jacket, slip the arms through the arm- 
holes, draw the lower part around the waist to meet in 
front. The upper part is rolled over at the back to forma 
collar. Ribbons are sewed on the front to keep the jack- 
et together, or a clasp is used for the purpose. 

It is pleasant and easy work to knit one of these jack- 
ets, and the cost of one, without the ribbon or clasp, will 

e about forty-five cents. E. 5S. WELCH. 
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A Work Handy. 


HESE dainty little pockets for holding needles, scis- 
sors and thimble are convenient to hang at the side 
when doing either plain sewing or fancy work. 

They can be made of two or four colors, as may suit 
the fancy. Where four colors are used, pink, olive, blue 
and gold form a pretty combination. 

Each ribbon must be sixteen inches long. Sew the 
blue and gold together, and the olive and pink, letting the 
seams come on the wrong side of the ribbon. 

The lower, or bottom ends, are then fringed out three- 
quarters of an inch deep, and the ribbon is turned up six 
inches and creased. Sew each side, from the crease up, 
three inches, thus holding it together for the pocket. 
The fringed end, which measures three inches, is left loose 
and turned down to fall over the front of the pocket, in 
this way bringing the satin side out. 

On this piece a point of bolting-cloth is smoothly 


A Work Haywpy. 
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gummed. It should be two inches and a half deep at the 
point, and fit exactly across the ribbon at the top. On 
this point designs are painted with water-colors. On one, 
scissors with silver ; another, a spool of cotton with silver 
and white ; on the third, a row of pins with gold paint, 
and the fourth, the thimble, also with gold. Sprays of 
_ grasses or leaves may also be arranged with the design. 

The ribbons are then fastened together at the top by 
sewing them strongly together, and then tying them with 
narrow ribbons matching the colors of the wide. Other 
colors may be used, and if preferred, two instead of four. 
Gold and blue, or gold and cardinal, are pretty. 


; M. E. WHITTEMORE. 
at 


Design for Fish Napkin. 


OMIE-CLOTH is the best material for this purpose, 
as it is sufficiently thick when the lapels are folded 
over to keep the fish hot for some time. 

The napkin is made in one piece. The middle or bottom 
portion, which covers the dish, is fifteen and a half inches 
long and seven inches wide; the side lapels five inches 
long and fifteen and a half inches wide; the end laps 
seven inches wide and eight inches long. 

The edges of, the lapels are fringed out about one inch 
deep and whipped to keep from raveling. 

The raw edge left at each corner of the middle piece 
after fringing the lapels should be made firm by working 
it in button-hole stitch with white working cotton. 

The design, which is to be embroidered in outline 
stitch, is for the two end lapels, and should be worked 
with red etching silk or working cotton, fast colors, or 
silver-gray may be used for the fish, green for the grasses 
and water, brown for the handle of the net, and tan for 
the meshes, but these colors are not very durable. 

Corn, roast-potato or biscuit napkins are all made in 
the same manner, except the shape, which should be six- 
teen inches square. Pieces are cut from the corners, 
leaving each lapel five inches square. The space in the 


middle, for holding corn or potatoes, should be six inches. 
square; the lapels are to be folded over this. These 
napkins are not so narrow as those for the fish. 

Appropriate designs should be used for each. For in- 
stance, an ear of corn on each lapel of the corn napkin ; 
for potatoes, the potato-flower ; for biscuits, several heads. 
of wheat prettily arranged on each lapel. 

These napkins are a novelty and very pretty. 


M. E.. WHITTEMORE. 


Ball Pen-Wipers. 


HESE little pen-wipers are made of circles of colored’ 
cloth, each circle three inches in diameter, and 
twelve are required for the ball. 

Four colors should be used, one for each quarter. 
Gold, blue, pink and olive form a pretty combination. 
Three circles of each color should be cut, and gold tinsel 
laid around the edges and overhanded to the cloth with 
fine gold-colored silk. 

Each circle is then folded in quartemmiapd the points. 


Bat_ Pen-WiprEr. 


B22 


sewed strongly, thus bringing the tinsel-trimmed edges 
together, making four folds or loops of cloth, between 
which the pen is to be wiped. 

All the circles are treated in the same manner and are 
then fastened together, leaving the tinsel edges out. 


M. E. WHITTEMORE. 


A Blue-Room. 


HE occupant of a well-known cottage in Newport, 
not finding the reception-room to her taste, had it 
redecorated according to her own ideas, and though there 
is no pretension to grandeur, decidedly artistic results 
have béen achieved without going to much expense. The 
room is described as follows by the Ar¢ Amateur : 

“The walls are covered with light blue ‘cartridge’ 
paper, with broad black moldings about a foot and a 
half apart—the lower serving as a picture-rod—inclosing 
a blue and white frieze of simple running design. The 
‘skirting-board and other woodwork are painted a some- 
what paler tint, but not so pale as to lose sight of the 
part they play as a constructive feature in the room. 
The ceiling is papered in a very quiet pattern of creamy 
white, blue and brown; the floor is covered with a plain 
brown carpet, over which is thrown a heavy Oriental rug, 
leaving free a foot or two of space all around the room, 
excepting the larger space in the bay-window recess, 
broken by a jardiniére holding a huge spreading palm, 
which, while adding to the effect of coolness, is highly 
decorative. This space is partially screened by a portiére 
of light blue flannel cloth, relieved by broad horizontal 
bands of dark blue plush, running on a brass rod level 
with the picture molding. The windows have similar 
curtains, and are also completely veiled from top to bot- 
tom with white muslin. There is a portiére as you enter 
the room “similar to the one half drawn before the bay 
window, and it is backed by another of much heavier and 
darker material. 

“The simple wood mantel-piece is hung with a lambre- 
quin of dark blue plush, and has facings and hearth of 
tiles colored in blue, brown and white. There is a cen- 
tral chandelier, with glittering cut-glass pendants, and 
there are sm lirrors to reflect the light. The heavier 
pieces of .fur ire are covered with chintz, and there are 
‘occasional’ chairs painted in white and gold, with vibra- 
tions of the blue note repeated on them and here and 
there on various small objects, to complete the delightful 
harmony of the room,” 


Decorative Notes. 


(“ROSS-BARRED scgim is a new material well adapted 
to. scarf tidies, bureau covers, window curtains and, 
in fact, to any of the uses for which plain scrim has been 
so popular. It comes in cream color and in white. The 
bars or crossed threads are one-quarter of an inch apart, 
and answer very nicely for working cross-stitch em- 
broidery, which is coming in favor again. 
A very serviceable and pretty tidy can be made of a 
breadth of this cream-colored scrim one yard and a quar- 
ter long. Make a hem two inches deep in each end and 
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finish it with feather-stitch in blue linen floss. The floss _ 
comes in nearly all colors, and is warranted not to fade 
by washing. Above the hem, on one end, work with blue 
and orange floss a Grecian border in cross-stitch. Then 
another row of feather-stitch in blue. Leave a space of 
an inch, and above this draw out enough threads to weave 
in three very narrow orange ribbons. The Grecian pat- 
tern, bordered with feather-stitch, is again worked as at 
first, and this completes one end of the tidy. On the 
other embroider only the Grecian pattern, with its border 
of feather-stitch. Knot a fringe of blue and gold floss in 
the bottom of each hem, and arrange the tidy on the chair- 
back by tying a broad blue ribbon around it about four 
inches beyond the middle, so that the end with the most 
work will be longer than the other. 

Lava work is one of the novelties in decoration. It is 
produced by a cement or paste which is soft and sticky 
when applied, but after exposure to the air it becomes 
very hard without being brittle. It adheres firmly to 
wood, glass and various other materials, requires no 
mixing or preparation, and is applied with a knife in such 
a way as to leave the surface as rough as possible. After 
drying a day or two the whole surface is painted a very 
dark blue-green in metallic colors, and when this is dry 
all the high points are touched up with copper color. 
Odd-shaped glasses make beautiful antique-looking vases 
when decorated in this way, and the material is very 
satisfactorily used to renew old picture frames. For this 
the lighter metallic colors should be chosen. The paste 
is called Vesuvium, and is sold in one-pound boxes at 
fifty cents each. 


Very pretty hairpin receivers are made of the little 
Japanese globe-shaped baskets, such as can be bought for 
five cents each. A mossy-looking filling is knit of navy- 
blue split zephyr by winding the worsted around the 
finger five times with each stitch in every other row. 
Before the worsted filling is fastened in the opening, five 
oblong pieces of navy-blue velvet pointed at the ends are 
arranged around it somewhat like the petals of a sun- 
flower, only they are fastened to the basket; the edges 
are finished with tinsel and trimmed with Turkish coins. 

Another way to arrange these baskets for the same use 
is to remove the bottom, which is easily done, and this 
leaves an opening corresponding to that in the top of the 
basket. The zephyr filling is then placed in both top and 
bottom, and the receiver is hung by ribbons correspond- 
ing in color to the worsted filling. 

Some twine balls, shown at a Broadway decorative 
store, are very attractive little articles, and it is often of 
great convenience to have a bit of twine just where you 
can get it at a moment’s notice. Inch-wide satin ribbons 
of one color, or of various colors, as you choose, are over- 
handed together for a sufficient distance to cover the ball. 
They are gathered close at the end designed for the bot- 
tom, and fastened to a little ring so as to allow the twine 
to be pulled out freely. At the top the ribbons are folded 
over to form a little heading above the shirr, which con- 
fines the ball, leaving ends about an inch in depth; these 
are pointed and finished with a tiny gilt bell. Narrow 
ribbons are used to suspend the ball. The effect is very 
pretty when satin-faced velvet ribbon is used, as the ball 
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will then be of velvet, and the heading and pointed ends 
being the other side out will be of satin. 

Little bags for holding shoe buttons, needles and thread 
are convenient additions to the dressing-table. Two 
strips of any bright-colored satin ribbon, two inches and a 
half wide and six inches long, will furnish enough material 
for a bag. For the top, make a hem three-quarters of an 
inch deep in one end of each strip, and for the bottom, 
hem the other ends just wide enough to admit a small 
whalebone. Sew the ribbons together at the sides, and 
then sew the strip across twice, making three divisions, 
the bottom one an inch and a half deep to hold a small 
spool of heavy linen thread; just above this another 
division, one inch and a quarter deep, to hold a card of 
coarse needles, which slips in from one side; the space 
left is just deep enough to hold the buttons, and a narrow 
ribbon is run in the lower part of the upper hems for a 
shirr string. The spool in the bottom section is kept in 
place by the two little whalebones, between which the 
thread easily passes, and by pressing the ends a little the 
spool can be removed when desired. CYNTHIA. 


Comfortables. 

T this season of the year, when the careful house- 
keeper begins to take an inventory of her stock of 
bedding and to prepare for the coming winter, it is often 
a perplexing question for those who cannot afford to fur- 
nish each bed with a good supply of soft, fleecy blankets 
to decide what kind of coverings to provide. Almost all 
dry-goods stores abound in bright-looking comforters 
that one can purchase at so low a price that it scarcely 
seems necessary to take much thought about making any 
at home. But it only requires a few weeks’ use of the 
ready-made article to convince the most skeptical per- 
son that it has been sadly misnamed, and should be 
called uncomfortable. The cheap heavy cotton with 
which many are filled and the heavy texture of the cover- 
ing render them unhealthy as well as wearying to those 
who sleep under them. A lady of our acquaintance, who 
spent the summer in the country in the vicinity of a 
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woolen mill, brought home in her trunk enough wool for 
three lovely comforters, and her experience may be of 
benefit to some troubled housekeeper. In the first 
place, wool is very cheap at the mills, being only thirty- 
four cents per pound, carded in bats ready for use. From 
one and a half to two pounds will be sufficient for the 
largest comforter, and it should be carded without oiling. 
If it is not possible to obtain wool the best quality of 
cotton should be used, and three pounds will be needed 
for one comforter. 


For the covering, cheese-cloth is the most desirable, and 
it can be obtained in almost any shade for twelve cents 
per yard. The unbleached is much cheaper, being six or 
seven cents for the best. Old-gold is a durable color, but 
if pink or blue is used one should not choose too pale 
a shade, as these colors will fade with very little exposure. 
The lady mentioned made one comforter of old-gold 
tied in tufts with blue Germantown wool—the deepest of 
the light shades—and after basting the edges together 
button-holed them all around with blue, making every 
other stitch long. Another was unbleached and that 
was also tufted with the same blue, but the edges were 
bound a half-finger deep with blue cheese-cloth the 
shade of the worsted. The binding was run fast on the 
wrong side and turned over on the right side, and 
then feather-stitched with blue. A third was of blue 
cheese-cloth tied with gold-colored wool, and a fourth 
was covered with a fine light quality of plain turkey-red 
calico and tufted with gendarme blue. A pretty com- 
bination is made by using blue on one side and pink onthe 
other. Two yards and a quarter square is a good size 
for a comforter, as it will be a little smaller when done. 
Two yards and three-eighths is as long as can be used. 
Sheets are two yards and a half and the comforter should 
be at least an eighth of a yard shorter. It is a great 
mistake to make bedding too narrow or too long. It 
seems that as far back as the time of Isaiah housewives 
made bedding too narrow, for we read, “The covering 
is narrower than that a man can wrap himself in it.” 

C.'C. 
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Scalloped Clams. 

Scald the clams, remove the hard part and chop the 
rest. Make a soup of the liquor, with enough water 
added to make it fresh enough, thicken it and make it 
sufficiently rich with butter. Butter a scallop dish, strew 
the bottom with bread or cracker crumbs, moisten them 
with the soup, then spread a layer of clams seasoned with 
pepper, and continue in alternation till the dish is full, 
the last layer being crumbs moistened with soup. The 
crumbs should only be moist, not wet. Bake half an hour 
and serve immediately. It is very nice baked in scallop 
shells. 

Cottage Steak. 

Have some round steak chopped fine at the meat mar- 
ket and provide some nice beef suet. Chop the suet 
very fine in a wooden bowl and mix it with the beef in 


about the same proportion as fat pork would be used in 
sausage—that is, put in as much as you think it will bear. 
Season with salt and pepper and put in a very little 
lemon juice, and, if it is liked, a tiny bit of onion juice. 
Mix well and make into flat cakes overnight. In the 
morning boil a few minutes over a hot fire. The suet 
must be very cold to chop fine. 
Meat Croquettes. 

One cup of cold meat chopped very fine, one-quarter 
of acup of dried bread-crumbs, one teaspoonful of salt, 
one-half teaspoonful of onion juice, a little pepper, one 
egg, one-half a cup of stock, or, if that is not convenient, 
hot water, one even tablespoonful of butter and one tea- 
spoonful of corn starch. Wet the corn starch in a little 
water, and when the stock is hot add the butter and stir 
in the corn starch. Beat the egg and pour the hot sauce 
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on it, then stirin the meat and crumbs and set it away to 
cool. It is to be shaped into croquettes with the hands 
and should not be made in too thick shapes, as they are 
liable to split open when frying. Roll in egg and crumbs 
' and fry in hot drippings and drain on brown paper. 
Onion juice is obtained by grating an onion. The egg 
may be omitted when stock is used. 

Corn Bread. 

One-half pint of white corn meal and an equal quantity 
of flour, one-half pint of sweet milk, one tablespoonful of 
sugar, one-half teaspoonful of salt, one teaspoonful of 
soda and two of cream-of-tartar, or three small teaspoon- 
fuls of baking-powder ; two eggs and one tablespoonful 
of butter. Stir butter and sugar together, add the eggs, 
then the milk and salt, and last the dry ingredients. The 
flour, meal and baking-powder, or soda and cream-of- 
tartar, should be stirred together and sifted twice. Beat 
thoroughly and pour in a well-greased pan not much 
deeper thanapietin. Bake till a broom-straw run in 
will be dry. Serve hot. 
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Chocolate Frosting. 
One cup of light-brown sugar, one-half cup of cold 
water, whites of two eggs and one-quarter of a cake of 


grated chocolate. Boil the water and sugar till it forms 


a brittle thread as it drops from the spoon. Have the 
eggs beaten very stiff, and as you pour the syrup on stir 


them briskly. Pour it very slowly at first till the eggs are 


warm. Flavor with vanilla and add the chocolate, then 
beat till nearly cool and spread between three layers‘of 
cake and on the top. 

Scotch Cake. 

One pound of powdered sugar, three-fourths of a pound 
of butter stirred to a cream, the juice and grated rind of 
one lemon, a wine-glass of brandy and nine eggs, one 
pound of sifted flour and one pound of seeded raisins. 
Separate the whites and yolks of the eggs, add the yolks 
to the butter and sugar, with the brandy and lemon, and 
alternate the whites, beaten to a stiff froth, with the flour. 
The yolks must also be well beaten. Stir in the raisins 
last. Mrs. C. G. HERBERT. 
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The Chrysanthemum Exhibitions.—The three great 
exhibitions of the season were held respectively in New 
York, Orange, N. J., and .n Philadelphia. We regret 
having to say that our own, in point of arrangement, in 
noble, well-trained single specimens, in all the various 
classes, no less than in the arrangement of the cut-flowers, 
was really a poor third in the great race for the most suc- 
cessful showing. There were many causes of the failure, 
when in reality there was no reason for the N ew York 
Horticultural Society’s taking the back seat. In west 
place, the hall was sadly too small for the exhibits. There 
should not have been more than one quarter the number 
of plants staged, which would have given sufficient room 
for every plant to have been seen in its integrity. As it 
was, necessity compelled the crowding of plants, until 
their individuality was lost. There were plants which 
had receivedjam the care that it was possible to bestow on 


them; they re beautifully trained in all the various 
forms that Dave been suggested for them; they were 
richly furnished with bloom, but so huddled together that 


the florist’s skill was lost, as if in a jungle. 

Another great cause for regret was that the flowers 
were fully a week behind time, and in order to have the 
plants show at all they had been forced by too great heat, 
so that when taken into uncongenial temperature and 
atmosphere they looked sullen and dispirited. Many 
plants were brought in that should not have left the 
greenhouse for at least two weeks from the date shown. 
There was scarcely a well-opened flower ona plant. But 
they had to come to make up the regulation number, the 
prize money being the great incentive. A great, and per- 
haps the greatest, difficulty in the way of success was the 
fact that all, or nearly all, the work, from the first thought 
of the exhibition until its close, was done by one, too 
willlng, too unselfish a worker, a man that knows of no 
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sacrifice too great, whether of time or money, to show to | 


the community the idols of his heart—flowers ; that man 
is John Thorpe. 

At Philadelphia, the reverse, in nearly all the causes of 
failure in New York, was plainly manifest. There was 
plenty of room for the plants, and all the well-trained, 
efficient mental and physical labor necessary to conduct 
an exhibition of the greatest magnitude. Committees 
and sub-committees were selected from the large number 
of willing workers that are to be found among the florists 
of Philadelphia. With such a perfect organization a well- 
arranged exhibit was only to be expected. It was a nat- 
ural result. Besides this, they had by far better speci- 
mens, the outcome of another week’s growth, and the 
room allotted to each plant was sufficient to prevent the 
arms of the Come de Germany from becoming entangled 


in the fair tresses of rs. Wheeler, an unpardonable in- — 


trusion. 

At Orange, N. J., the same good taste in arrangement 
was noticeable, and, considering the fact that this was in 
a great measure an amateur affair, those in charge are 
entitled to great credit for making what many good 
judges considered the finest exhibition of the three. 

We do not wish to be understood as saying that the 
New York exhibition was not a success. It was a great 
one in some respects ; in others it was a great failure. It 
was a grand success so far as it showed that our florists 
are capable of doing with the chrysanthemum all that 
can be done, and that exhibitions can and will be well 
sustained. It was a failure so far that, with the material 
at hand, the exhibit was not in all ways what it should 
have been. 

Pan 

White Chrysanthemums.—Herodotus tells us that now 

and then pure white oxen were born among the ancient 


"ek, 


productions and stocks. 
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herds of Egypt and that these were held sacred for sacri- 
fice. To this end it was essential that not a colored hair 
could be found upon their hides! This seems an impos- 
sibility, and yet, as a fact, he assures us that such perfect 
examples now and then appeared. It is so with chrysan- 
themums. Look at all the white varieties ever obtained 
before Mr. Downton was so fortunate as to rear the 
snow-white Elaine! Many were considered white and 
beautiful previous to this, but of all the varieties of chrys- 
anthemums known to-day—and there are many—Elaine 
is, so far, the best and most useful of all the Japanese 
kinds. So, also, when we come to the now popular early 
or summer-blooming race we have nothing equal to 
Madame Desgrange, which has, indeed, very many of the 
good qualities which distinguish its fairer and taller sis- 
ter, Elaine. These two varieties are irreproachable in 
their way, nor would we willingly cease to remember 
Fair Maid of Guernsey, Monsieur Astorg, Lady Selborne 
and a score of other good white-blossomed kinds, and 
yet there is still room for good seedling white chrysan- 
themums of all sorts, shapes and sizes. I believe Mr. 
John Thorpe, of New York, and Dr. Walcott, of Boston, 
have some wonderful single or daisy-flowered white kinds 
in stove forms; but it will be a most exquisite blossom 
and a fine habited plant that will surpass either Elaine 
or Madame Desgrange. It might be worth while to 
offer a special prize for the best new white chrysanthe- 
mum of 1886-7, and I hope it may be done.— Zhe 
Garden. 

If our English friends are looking toward America for 
the coming of a new white chrysanthemum, they may 
turn their eyes toward New Jersey, as well as New York 
and Massachusetts, for there lives another man, E. M. 
Allen, Esq., who is riding the chrysanthemum hobby, and 
is a most graceful rider as well, and, for white flowers, we 
think his Chalice the first in the race. Beside this, he has 
several other whites that will make competition very lively 
before they will be second in the race. 


* 
* %* 


Cosmos.—Our notice of this new aspirant for popular 
favor has brought us many queries, so that in one notice 
we will endeavor to answer all. Wedo not have seeds 
or plants for sale of this or any other, and we are not 
in the least interested in the sale of any bulb, seed, plant 
or flower, other than a kindly feeling toward all who em- 
ploy our advertising columns to assist in distributing their 
To them we would advise our 
subscribers to look for their supply of seeds. As the 
plant is an annual, coming into flower quite late in 
autumn, it is only reproduced from seeds, which should 
be sown early in March, in boxes, pans or pots. As 
soon as the plants have made their second pair of leaves 
pick out into two-inch pots, in which they can remain 
until time for planting in the open, border. 

One inquirer asks the history of this plant and if it is 
one recently discovered. This plant was discovered in 
Mexico about 1789, as seeds of it sent’to Madrid pro- 
duced plants which blossomed in that year in the Royal 
Botanic Garden of Spain. It was first described and 
figured in 1796, by Cavanilles, who called it Cosmos, 
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from the Greek word 4osmos, beautiful; but this name 
was afterward altered by Willdenow to Cosmea, as being 
more consistent with the rules of botanical nomenclature. 
It was grown in England in 1804, but soon lost sight of, 
probably because of the difficulty of its ripening seeds in 
that climate. 

It is known in all. botanical dictionaries as Cosmea, but 
it has recently been brought out or reintroduced under 
its original name, by whom we do not know. John Lewis 
Childs has the honor of first sending it out in this country. 


* 
* * 


Protect Your Bulbs.—There is no greater mistake in 
floriculture than the almost universal opinion that bulbs 
of all denominations are hardy. In a sense they are; 
they will, when planted in the open border, without hav- 
ing the care bestowed upon them which they deserve, /zve 
through the winter and flower in the spring much better 
than they should, or would, if they were not by nature 
too generous to resent injuries. When bulbs are grown 
for commercial purposes they are as carefully protected 
against freezing as plants in a greenhouse would be, 
solely because it pays to do it and the crop would not 
be profitable without it. Now, it seems to us a little 
strange not to do for the objects we love as much as we 
would for those we only sell. Asif the idea of profit 
was the only one to be considered when cultivating the 
beautiful. 

All Dutch bulbs, hyacinths, tulips, narcissus, crocus, 
&c., should be so well protected that frost will never 
touch their roots. In early spring the tops may be nipped 
a little without any particular harm, but the under- 
ground part of the plant will suffer materially if frozen 
hard. A lily bulb will remain on the surface of the 
ground all through the winter with but little injury, when 
if three or four inches under ground it would be killed. 
In the first instance growth does not commence; the vital 
principle lies dormant, the same as in the bud of a tree, 
which no amount of freezing injures until after growth 
commences ; then the slightest breath of cold is fatal to it. 
It is the same with the lily; underground growth com- 
mences in autumn, the machinery of life is in full opera- 
tion, and, if checked, the whole fabric: i: 
All lilies the first winter after plantin 
well protected that not a particle of frost ¢a 
delicate roots, and ever after it will repay alf ro 
give them some protection, although in a mea: 
will take care of themselves by forming over the bulbs a 
dense mass of roots, through which water will not pene- 
trate, nor the cold, except with great difficulty. But 
how shall we protect them may be asked. This is the 
simplest thing in the world, or, at least, in gardening 
operations. The cheapest and most natural protection is 
a covering, say four inches deep, of newly fallen leaves ; 
these kept in their places by some brush or pieces of 
board. It will not take as long to cover a bed of lilies, 
neither will it cost as much, as to smoke a cigar, and the 
result will be a mass of lilies from four to six feet high, 
covered with large, perfect, well-colored flowers, instead 
of a few half-starved plants with scrawny, sickly blooms 
that in no way represent the species. 
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1886-1887, 


we this issue of THE LADIES’ FLORAL CABINET 
it completes its fifteenth year, and how well it has 


done its work others can speak less disinterestedly than 
its conductors. No year’s close has come with more sat- 
isfaction in the variety and the value of the contributions, 
from many pens, which we have placed before our readers. 
No year perhaps has shown larger earnings; no year when 
it has served as many advertisers as during 1886, and the 
engagements for 1887 already made are most encouraging. 

Without boasting unduly, it is proper that we should be 
permitted to add that 1887 will find as much to instruct 
and to inform our readers upon the various phases of flori- 
culture as any year in the past, and as new writers are 
available they will be added to our corps of contributors, 
which already embraces many of the leading writers on 
floriculture in America and in Europe. 

We should be glad to hear more frequently from the 
amateurs as to difficulties and successes which they meet 
’ with, and also from the gardeners to amateurs in all parts 
of the country. An interchange of experiences and obser- 
vations would be mutually beneficial. 

The congratulations of editors and publishers are cor- 
dially extended to our readers everywhere and with many 
hopes that our journeying together through 1887 may be 
as pleasant as during the past. 


Literary Notes. 


In our pages this month we present the announce- 
ments of a number of publishers who have books adapted 
to the season and for each we bespeak the consideration 
of our readers. 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & Co. follow the attractive 
calendars of previous years by adding to the list several 
new ones, among which we have seen the ‘“ Holmes” and 
the “ Whitney” calendars for 1887. They also send us 

y ind interesting story by Elizabeth Stuart 


a valuable and an interesting collection of choice, sug- 
gestive thoughts for every day in the year. ‘ 


WHITE, STOKES & ALLEN also issue calendars of 
rare merit and attractiveness; new editions of Red Line 
Poets; old favorites in their exquisite new “ Ivcrine” 
bindings, and further issues in their “ Bird Song Series.” 


D. LoTHROP & Co. always have something to attract 
buyers at holiday time, and they enumerate at length 
some of their offerings for the adult as well as the young 
readers of the FLORAL CABINET. They also have 
something to say about their admirable magazine for 
young people, Zhe Wide Awake, which is immensely 
popular wherever known, and which we have had on our 
clubbing list for several years. For 1887 the subscrip- 
tion price is reduced to $2.40 per year. 
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BRADLEE WHIDDEN, Boston, has a list specially at- 
tractive to our readers: “American Wild-Flowers,” 
which he claims is the “ finest flower-book ever issued ;”’ 
also works on botany, &c., in great numbers. We shall . 
be glad to supply, at his lowest prices, his books to any 
of our readers. 


Periodicals. ’ 

In the Overland Monthly the Pacific Coast States and 
Territories have a magazine very ably managed and 
edited. Its object is to develop the best and most char- 
acteristic literature of the West; to bring before the 
public some of the wealth of unmined literary material 
which that locality contains, and to help the growth and 
settlement of the Pacific Coast. It gives us glimpses of 
Californian life, of Sierra) mining-camps, of Coast Range 
blossoms, and besides these subjects deals with the indus- 
trial, economic and educational questions of the day. 


The December Harfer’s Magazine is truly a Christmas 
number. A holiday tone prevails throughout, from its 
frontispiece, ‘“‘ When Christmas Comes,” to the page illus- 
tration in the “ Editor’s Drawer.” The leading article, en- 
titled “The Boyhood of Christ,” is written by the author 
of “Ben-Hur.” William Hamilton Gibson describes and 
illustrates his experiences in the woodland recesses. An 
unusual number of short stories are given and the illus- 
trated poems are specially attractive. 


That sterling New York newspaper, the New York 
Times, invites the consideration of newspaper readers, 
and for 1887 promises to serve them no less faithfully 
than in the past. Its claim to be “the best American 
newspaper ’”’ may be disputed by other newspaper pub- 
lishers, but it has readers who look upon it as the best 
production of American journalists. 


A comparatively new, but very handsome magazine, the 
Cosmopolitan, published at Rochester, N. Y., presents its 
merits as a periodical and the useful premiums which it 
supplies to every subscriber. 


The old-time favorite with the ladies, Peterson’s Mag- 
azine, Philadelphia, has acquired a notable circulation in 
American homes, and its inducements for 1887 are out- 
lined in another column. 


Among the gems of literature for young readers, that 
favorite, Our Little Ones and the Nursery, is always 
bright and beautiful, its pages shine with beautiful illus- 
trations and its reading matter is attractive to thousands 
of the little folk. 


For over half a century the New York Odserver has 
ministered to its large circle of readers in a way which 
has endeared it to them, and it remains in families for 
generations as a family friend. 


New Farm. This is a sprightly monthly published at 
Embla, Md., at $1 per annum, It is free from long, tire-- 
some articles composed of words instead of ideas, and is 
loaded with rich, spicy notes of practical value to every 
American farmer. 


Hardy Ornamental Trees and Shrubs. William Paul 
& Sons, Waltham Cross, Eng. Descriptive catalogue of 
all desirable kinds. 
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